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Hosen, this discussion is con- 
4 cerned with that part of mathe- 
ders teaching loosely classified under 
the heading "problem solving." That is, 
attention will be directed toward the 
area, psychologists call the “cognitive do- 
» . . x a . 
main," which "includes those objectives 
which deal with the recall or recognition 
of knowledge and the development of 
intellectual abilities and skills." * The ref- 
erence cited classifies such objectives un- 
der six major headings: knowledge, com- 
prehension, application, analysis, synthe- 
sis, and evaluation. We shall not stop to 
analyze these headings, although they 
are, indeed, objectives each mathematics 
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teacher desires to make a contribution to. 

So, we are interested in the cognitive 
domain. By what teaching methods can 
we develop a student's ability in this 
area? A careful analysis, in the context of 
mathematics, of the “strategy of concept 
attainment” may indicate helpful meth- 
odology. This brings us face to face with 
the subject, but before we plunge into 
it, we ought to be sure what we mean by 
strategy, concept, concept formation, 
and concept attainment. Only then will 
it be meaningful to put them all together 
and talk about the whole subject, strat- 
egies of concept attainment. 

A concept is “a way of grouping an 
array of objects or events in terms of 
those characteristics that distinguish this 
array from other objects or events in the 
universe.” ? Consider, for example, the set 
of all natural numbers: 

[12,34 2° ° 

2 Jerome S. Bruner, Jacqueline J. Goodnow, 
and George A. Austin, A Study of Thinking 
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Certain subsets of this set are discrimin- 
able. There is the set of even natural 
numbers, 


aii, nv og By we aS 
the set of odd natural numbers, 


[15555 - - ., 2 + 1j 5 


the set of prime (natural) numbers, 
PBF FEES, « * wl] 

When a student can distinguish between 
prime numbers and numbers that are not 
prime, then he has a concept of prime 
numbers. He has grouped the array of 
objects, the natural numbers, so that he 
can tell the difference between a prime 
number and a natural number that is not 
prime. He has used the characteristics 
that distinguish between prime numbers 
and other members of the set of natural 
numbers. Really, the student has formed 
two categories of natural numbers, those 
that are prime and those that are not 
prime. 

But we recognize more in a concept 
than just the forming of categories ac- 
cording to some discriminating character- 
istic or characteristics. Part of the concept 
of prime numbers would be a realization 
that their number is infinite, that no one 
has devised a formula for prime numbers, 
that there is just one even prime, and so 
on. In short, it appears that we are willing 
to accept as part of a concept the infer- 
ences drawn from the category we have 
been able to devise. A working defi- 
nition of a concept might be "the net- 
work of inferences that are or may be 
set into play by an act of categoriza- 
tion." ? 

Very little will be said here about 
concept formation because so little is 
known about it. To return to the set of 
natural numbers as an example, one 
would say a child was forming a concept 

? Ibid., p. 244. 


when he wondered, *Are there some 
(natural) numbers that are different 
from others?" The difficulty inherent 1n 
investigating such a question is obvious. 
The answer lies so far back in childhood 
that an adult cannot even recall formu- 
lating the question. He recalls only the 
fact of concept attainment—certain num- 
bers are different from others; there are 
categories into which they can be put; 
and there are good tests for determining 
which number to put in this category or 
that. 

There is much talk currently about a 
concept of a set. The formation of this 
concept is only a dim memory for adults. 
It lies in the neighborhood of the realiza- 
tion that objects might be considered to 
have some common property, however 


arbitrary or abstract that property may 
be. 


CATEGORIZING OR 
CONCEPTUALIZING 


Only a very small child reacts to num- 
bers as individual objects. Moreover, the 
reaction is quite specific. There are tw 
eyes, two ears, two shoes. It is a prou 
day for parents when their child attains 
a concept of twoness. Behavioral ev! 
dence comes when the child holds up oF 
points to a set of two objects and says, 
“Two.” But it is only the attainment of 
the concept the parents observe; forma- 
tion of it is hidden in the sub-verbal 
realm. This is the difficulty with research 
on concept formation. How can this sub- 
verbal realm be brought to the verbal 
stage or, at the very least, to some €X- 
ternal, observable behavior? 

The child learns to call any set that 
has two objects in it by the name “two. 
In a way, he forms an equivalence class 
of all sets that can be put into one-to-one 
correspondence with some fundamental 
set of two members. Conceptualization, 
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then, is really the process of forming 
these equivalence classes of things that 
look different but have some property in 
common. z 
oe that the learning in the exam- 
P started with objects, the concrete 
or functional if you please, and pro- 
ceeded to the abstract or formal cate- 
Ae Such a pattern seems typical 
ono in mathematics. Mathematics 
kar be E empirical roots which should 
teachin 7 deis or neglected in our 
bus 8. ins Nort, it is possible to be too 
act too early in a child’s mathemati- 
cal career. 
a as ed example the concept of a 
pcm = er. This starts very early 
schon! aaa experiences of the pre- 
aë denon z One-half and one-fourth 
one-half of or names of parts of things: 
bottle of Pea apple or an orange os 
the first and a or a candy bar. During 
is expanded dac grades the concept 
ls ; o include other objects and 
: riam symbols for one-half and 
fate Y% and ws 5 is added to 
of dee he concept is still on the level 
af "is e being names of parts 
di gs. There seems little evidence 
at a child thinks of %,%4,% as exem- 
plars of a new sort of number. The work 
in elementary school arithmetic does call 
the fractions "numbers," of course, but 
cm the concept, the way of categorizing 
ire on of telling how they dif- 
dt e! Whole numbers, is in terms of 
nibo. Seay them; to wit, a nu- 
tees Not norizontal line, and a denomi- 
ie ntes until quite late does the teach- 
5 ch the stage of giving a new 
name, rational numbers, to the class of 
numbers that can be expressed as the 
quotient of two integers, the denomina- 
tor not zero. Now the concept has be- 
come formal, and it will be even more 
so when the student recognizes rational 


numbers as ordered pairs of integers in 
which the second member is not zero. 

Notice that at each stage there are cues 
that a student looks for: parts of things; 
a numerator, horizontal line, and denom- 
inator; a quotient of two integers; an or- 
dered pair of integers. These cues help 
a student put a number he encounters 
into its proper category, to align it with 
the concept he has formed. Notice, also, 
that the example involves the invention 
of ways of grouping predictive charac- 
teristics. The test of the invention is its 
usefulness. Does it effectively categorize 
numbers? The answer is “Yes,” until a 
student thinks to ask, “Are there other 
numbers?” 

Categorizing is based upon defining at- 
tributes. By grouping together things 
that satisfy the defining attributes or 
characteristics of a class, an individual 
(a) reduces the complexity of his envi- 
ronment; (b) identifies the objects in 
the world; (c) reduces the necessity of 
constant learning; (d) gives direction to 
activity; (e) orders and relates classes.* 

Are there any implications here for 
problem solving in algebra? If a student 
does not use cues to classify problems 
he meets, then he must treat each prob- 
lem as an individual. The cognitive strain 
in such a procedure is enormous. The 
student must, perforce, for purposes of 
economy of effort look for distinguish- 
ing characteristics or discriminable at- 
tributes of problems in order to reduce 
the strain. That is, he must use cues, put 
the problem in a pre-decided-upon cate- 
gorv, and try a method that has worked 
in the past to solve problems in that 
category. 

In short, it was not so 
taught students to look for cues in prob- 
lem solving, but it was bad to have led 


5 


them to believe that this was the way to 


4 Bruner and others, op. cit, p- 12- 


bad to have 
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solve all probems. It was also bad to 
make problems in textbooks all of the 
same type, so that a student did not have 
to exercise discrimination in looking for 
cues more than once. It would seem that 
a categorization of a problem as distance- 
rate-time, mixture, number, work, or geo- 
metric is the first step toward its solu- 
tion. It is only after the problem has 
been put in a certain category that one 
can go ahead with plans for solving it. 

Of course the first plan may fail. If 
it does, we have to devise variations on 
the first plan. Perhaps we failed to dis- 
criminate carefully enough when we 
categorized the problem. Consider the 
following problem: 

From a two-digit number, N, subtract the 

number whose digits are those of N inter- 
changed. If the difference is a positive 
perfect cube, how many permissible values 
of N are there? 
A first classification of this problem is 
that it belongs in the category of number 
problems. All right; we have standard 
methods for solving such problems. Let 
us apply them: 

N = rot + u, 

(rot + u) — (rou + t) = 9(t — u) = 

a positive perfect cube, 
But we are stopped now. Our standard 
methods fail; and we must realize that 
they fail and search for some new 
method, We must shift our plans, and 
this requires strategy. 


STRATEGY 


A strategy is a carefully planned cal- 
culation and coordination of the specific 
ends and means necessary to achieve a 
goal. That is, “a Strategy refers to a pat- 
tern of decisions in the acquisition, re- 
tention, and utilization of information 
that serves to meet certain objectives, 
i.e., to insure certain forms of outcome 
and to insure against certain others. 
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Among the objectives of a strategy are 
the following: 


(a) To insure that the concept will 
be attained after the minimum 
number of encounters with rele- 
vant instances. 

(b) To insure that a concept will be 
attained with certainty, regard- 
less of the number of instances 
one must test en route to attain- 
ment. 

(c) To minimize the amount of strain 
on inference and memory capac- 
ity while at the same time insur- 
ing that a concept will be attained. 

(d) To minimize the number of wrong 
categorizations prior to attaining 
the concept.”* 


The foregoing usage is analogous to 
but slightly different from the meaning 
given to strategy in the theory of games. 
In the latter a strategy is a complete set 
of decisions; no change is allowed in any 
one game once a strategy, a set of de- 
cisions, has been decided upon. In the 
case of concept formation too a strategy 
is a set of decisions, but these decisions 
can change as the individual forms a new 
definition of his goals or decides upon 
a different categorization of the prob- 
lem or becomes subject to pressures. 
However, experiment indicates that 
many individuals have a tendency to de- 
cide beforehand upon a strategy that has 
Worked well in other problem situations 
and to continue to use the strategy in 
spite of repeated failure. 

There are several immediate implica- 
tions for teaching mathematics. First, 
there is the matter of the definition of 
the task to be done as the student sees 
it. Does he see the task as part of a bigger 
learning situation? Or does he see the job 

5 Ibid., p. 54, 

€ Ibid., p. 58. 
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as one of getting an answer, a number? 
Does he see the job as stringing together 
a sequence of statements to call a proof? 
Or does he see it as achievement of a 
structure held together with the clue of 
logic? Involved here is a question of mo- 
tivation as well as one of both textbook 
and teacher being crystal clear in direc- 
tions. 

A second implication for teaching is 
related to the matter of categorizing a 
problem, deciding upon a EE and 
clinging to the strategy in spite of its in- 
effectiveness. ; 

Let us return to the problem presented 
earlier. It was used on a mid-semester 
examination in a course whose title is 
Teaching of Algebra and was intended 
to underscore some features of problem 
solving that had been discussed in class. 
As the writer read the solutions of this 
particular problem on the test papers, he 
observed many types of strategies being 
used in efforts to solve it. Almost every- 
one categorized the problem as a number 
problem, and immediately wrote an ex- 
pression for a two-digit number. So far, 
so good. Those whose bent was to write 
equations—a strategy that in their expe- 
rience worked well to solve number 
problems—were frustrated in their ef- 
forts. Their papers showed numerous 
scribblings, tag ends of ideas that might 
work, As the time pressure increased, the 
scribblings indicated frantic efforts to 
achieve an equation, or a set of equations, 
that would be solved by tried-and-true 
methods. ý 
ie ap were those who realized 
rorem, Nor, Sem neos 
á P pers showed fewer scribblings, 
ewer equations or efforts aimed at 
achieving equations, but they were 
caught in their conception of the defini- 
tion of a mathematical solution. Clearly, 
their work indicated that they rejected 


as mathematical a solution arrived at bv 
guess or introspection or intuition. If the 
solution could not be arrived at by ma- 
nipulating an equation, then (in this case, 
at least) it was not acceptable. We see 
here how important the mind-set is; a 
definition of an acceptable problem solu- 
tion that is too restrictive can interfere 
with achieving a solution of the problem. 

The successful group not only realized 
a necessity for a shift in strategy but also 
had a broader conception of what con- 
stitutes acceptable methods of solution 
of a problem. A variety of strategies 
were used by these people. Some of 
them were very elegant, others were 
straightforward testing of cases. 

What observations can be made? One 
is that we must be careful to teach so 
that our students will acquire a broad 
conception of methods that are mathe- 
matical. Their definitions of solution can- 
not be narrow. A second observation is 
that we should like our students to be 
flexible in their strategies—willing to 
adopt another plan if the first one fails or 
does not appear promising. If the pres- 
sure is great, we want them to gamble on 
achieving a solution. 


EXAMPLES OF STRATEGIES 


“Virtually all the effective strategies 
for attaining concepts depend upon the 
use of some sort of initial focus.”* Sup- 
e we write the following equalities: 


pos 
62303 ig re + 3 
s= ers 16 = 13 + 3 
jo c 73 18 = 13 + 5 
12:2 3 5 20 = 17 + 3 


What do you see initially? Is it the even 
numbers or the odd prime numbers? Can 
you state à conjecture, a tentative con- 
clusion? Does it look as if an even num- 
ber can be expressed as the sum of two 
odd primes? But wait a moment; how 


7 Bruner and others, op. cit, p. 63- 
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about 4 or 2? Then modify your con- 
jecture: 

An even number greater than 4 can be 
expressed as the sum of two odd primes. 
This is Goldbach’s Conjecture—and still 
is open to proof or disproof. Do you 
see the role that your initial focus played 
in arriving at this conjecture? If so, then 
the illustration has achieved its purpose 
of illuminating the quotation with which 
the section begins. 

After the initial focus with respect to 
a problem is clear to a student, he 
faces the difficulty of deciding upon 
procedures for finding out something 
about the problem, even its solution. In 
the psychological research study that is 
the principal basis for this discussion, 
four "ideal" strategies are described: 
simultaneous scanning, successive scan- 
ning, conservative focusing, and focus 
gambling.* Let us illustrate each of these 
by appealing to an "ideal" student and a 
mathematical problem. A problem from 
geometry will serve: 

Find, on a straight line, a point such that 

the sum of its distances from two given 
points is the least possible. Distinguish two 
cases, one in which the two points are on 
the same side of the straight line and the 
other in which they are on the opposite 
sides. 
Our ideal student will understand the 
problem and be able to draw two pic- 
tures to illustrate the two cases. Now he 
must make a choice of strategy. 

Simultaneous scanning. The simultane- 
ous scanner forms many hypotheses pos- 
sible to follow to a solution—use con- 
gruent triangles, perpendicular lines, aux- 
iliary lines, measurement, previously 
proved theorem concerning isosceles tri- 
angles, axioms—and keeps all of these hy- 
potheses in mind. The strain on memory 
is great. Initially he chooses one of these 


5 Ibid., pp. 83-90. 


paths and examines it to see if it is promis- 
ing and to see which of the other hy- 
potheses it eliminates. He has to keep all 
the hypotheses in mind; he has to deduce 
which are eliminated; and as he goes to 
test a remaining hypothesis, he must re- 
member which hypotheses have been 
eliminated by his former testing. 

The advantage of simultaneous scan- 
ning hinges on the student’s ability to de- 
duce all the information with respect to 
which hypotheses should be discarded 
from the testing of an initial hy pothesis. 
Then he can proceed with a maximum 
amount of information to test a remain- 
ing hypothesis. However, the memory 
strain and a time factor usually prevent 
him from obtaining maximum informa- 
tion. Moreover, he has no control over 
the risk involved in making a bad deduc- 
tion. He cannot himself either increase 
or decrease the risk. There is little to 
recommend this strategy. 

Successive scanning. Mathematics 
teachers often use this Strategy, partic- 
ularly in geometry when working with 
slow students. Essentially, the strategy 
consists of testing a single hypothesis at a 
time. Can congruent triangles be used? 
No, for no information concerning mini- 
mum distances can be obtained from 
congruent triangles. Can perpendicular 
lines be used? Some information con- 
cerning minimum distances can be ob- 
tained from perpendicular lines, for the 
shortest distance from a point to a line 
is measured along the perpendicular. But 
then we would have two shortest dis- 
tances to two (in general) distinct points 
on the given straight line. The hypothe- 
sis must be discarded. And so on, until 
each hypothesis has been tested, inde- 
pendently of the others, and a correct 
hypothesis found. 


The gain in use of successive scanning 
I5 n two areas, the lightening of memory 
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sie ga eslict from the necessity for 
tha each Pies Annther advantage is 
F bine n esis can be subjected to 
E a ex ifm disadvantages are that 
iiis ay tn may be redun- 
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ish be a way unlimited time, 
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key idea d pn em to sce if there is one 
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given points a ) distances from two 
what do eat the least possible.” Now 
is gin ^ rm about least distances? 
seen = : (a) the shortest distance 
along the point and a line is measured 
perpendicular and (b) the 


Short 
est dj 
distance between two points isa 


“ee line. 
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We use ae t line. The question is, Can 
fase, in wł same fact to solve the other 
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Solver cmt line? Here, a problem 
the geo see which of his hypothe- 
Categorized metrical methods that he has 
OW the ide, this stage, involve some- 
à focus, O of the axiom he is using as 
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te e to the shortest distance 
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this Poite [ow of this strategy just at 
Sis is addeq nly one feature of a hypoth- 
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Clearly, a great deal of information 
is obtained by this strategy and redun- 
dances are avoided. The risk of getting 
no information is under control. In fact 
one always gets some useful information 
from a test. The only real disadvantage 
is that material which is not arranged in 
orderly fashion might necessitate a long 
search for what the problem solver 
needs. Hence part of the success with 
which he uses conservative focusing will 
depend upon orderly arrangement of 
his mathematical knowledge. 

Focus gambling. A problem solver 
who uses this strategy begins in the same 
way as the one who uses conservative 
focusing. But instead of using one fea- 
ture of a hypothesis at a time and adding 
it to his focus, he gambles on using two 
or more. The strategy is not quite an all- 
or-nothing procedure, but it is very close 
to it in case the omnibus hypothesis fails 
to solve the problem. The only way in 
which the problem solver can gain infor- 
mation from such a negative instance is 
to shift strategies and revert to successive 
scanning. However, the gamble may pay 
off; the hypothesis being tested may, in- 
deed, solve the problem. Then there is 
much gain; the number of trials has been 
reduced to a minimum; much time has 


been saved. 
SUMM ARY 


In order to conserve energy and re- 
lieve cognitive strain, human beings tend 
to deal with classes of things rather than 
with individuals. In forming these classes 
or categories à person looks for cues or 
characteristics that serve to distinguish 
things cligible for the category from 
those which are not eligible. These cate- 

ories are inventions, like the set of posi- 
tive even numbers or the set of integers 
exactly divisible by 3 oT the set of prime 


numbers. 


oo 


To solve a mathematical problem, 
then, we categorize it by looking for 
features that we have learned are char- 
acteristic of problems of a certain type. 
Then we test this categorization bv 
means of certain hypotheses, methods of 
solution that we have associated with 
this category of problems. A decision on 
these hypotheses serves to validate our 
categorization. “The sequence of deci- 
sions made by a person en route to at- 
taining a concept . . . may be regarded 
as a strategy embodying certain objec- 
tives. These objectives may be various in 
kind, but in general one may distinguish 
three kinds of objectives: (4) to maxim- 
ize the information gained from each de- 
cision and test of an instance; (b) to 
keep the cognitive strain involved in the 
task within manageable or appropriate 
limits and certainly within the limits im- 
posed by one’s cognitive capacity; and 
(c) to regulate the risk of failing to at- 
tain the concept within a specifiable time 
or energy limit. . . ."? 

We have seen there are two strategies, 
successive scanning and conservative fo- 


* Bruner and others, op. cit., p. 234. 
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cusing, that have application in mathe- 
matical problem solving when time is not 
of the essence. If a student has leisure; 
that is, time to test each hypothesis in- 
dividually, then he can use successive 
scanning as a strategy. By making a pre- 
liminary analysis of the problem and 
choosing a hypothesis as a focus he can 
do his testing more efficiently. If, how- 
ever, time harasses the student or there is 
danger of losing the payoff—which 
might be a passing grade on a test—then 
he should switch to focus gambling as a 
strategy. The information obtained may 
be all or none, but time, and the payoff, 
will be saved in case the strategy results 
in success. i 

One last point is that the strategy used 
by a student does not have to be con- 
scious, nor does he have to be able to 
verbalize the strategy. What seems most 
important is that teachers be cognizant of 
the various strategies psychologists have 
found used in concept attainment. Thus 
equipped they can direct their teaching 
and their selections of problems toward 


making students better and more efficient 
problem solvers. 


What Education Has to Learn 
from Psychology’ 
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VI. Emotion and Learning 
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The harmful effects of emotion on 


learning are often pointed out. Interfer- 


ence with school progress is found in the 


emotionally disturbed child. His emo- 
tions prevent him from giving attention 
to his learning tasks and throw him 
into turmoil and confusion. A state of 
anxiety, rivalry, or anger can interfere 
with successful school achievement. Mc- 
Keachie has said, “Anxiety is a major 
factor in the college student’s classroom 
performance.”* 
But on the other hand there is the 
oint of view that learning is in essence 
a tremendously exciting process; that 
any genuine learning must not be solely 
intellectual exercise, but should 


a sterile Y 
be a complete experience—which of 


course includes the emotions. Learning 
involves the excitement and anticipation 
of starting something new, the struggles, 
hopes, and doubts that accompany the 

rocess, the final feeling of triumph at 
the successful completion of one's task 
or the feeling of gloom and discourage- 
ment that accompanies failure. Even the 
simplest act of learning, it is claimed, 
involves all of the steps that constitute 


“Anxiety in the College 


iw. J. McKeachie, 
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Classroom," Journal o 
45:153-60, 1951. 
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a literary production. There are the 
introduction, rising action, the climax 
followed by falling action, and a conclu- 
sion. A little child learning to put a but- 
ton through a buttonhole goes through 
these stages. He accepts the challenge 
of the problem, struggles with it, and 
strives for success while facing the pos- 
sibility of failure. Finally there is the 
feeling of triumph—I have done it! The 
schoolboy goes through these same emo- 
tional stages in solving a geometry origi- 
nal, and so undoubtedly did Einstein in 
deriving his famous formula connecting 
mass, energy, and motion. 

So it is claimed that genuine learning 
must be accompanied by emotion and 
sometimes strong emotion. There is cu- 
riosity and the passion to know, there is 
anxiety and doubt, there is stress and 
struggle, perhaps there is discourage- 
ment and despair, and finally there is the 
thrill and excitement of success. 

Which of these two points of view 
is correct? What can we learn from 
psychology that will help to resolve this 
dilemma? 

Although psychologists have recog- 
nized this alternative for a long time, it is 
only within recent years that psychology 
has provided definitive information on 
this issue, Meumann stated almost a half 
century ago that unpleasantness has a 
deleterious effect on memory and that 
all emotions impair memory if they ex- 
ceed a moderate degree.? He added that 
it is important for children to believe 
that they are able to do the work as- 
signed? But Meumann based these re- 
marks on his general observations and 
not on controlled experiment. Pyle, 
another early educational psychologist, 
wrote, "Any intense emotion of what- 

? Ernst Meumann, The Psychology of Learn- 
ing (New York, D. Appleton and Company, 


1913), p. 281. 
3 Meumann, op. cit., P. 248. 


ever kind is unfavorable to learning,” * 
but Pyle did not produce experimental 
evidence either. 

Thorndike likewise recognized that 
emotion has an effect on learning, but 
he candidly admitted that the conflict 
between different theories "awaits ex- 
perimental decision." From his informal 
observations he notes: 


There is a conflict of theories and of 
practices with regard to the value of emo- 
tional fervor in learning. In the case of 
intellectual functions, the balance of opin- 
ion is that, apart from the eager but quiet 
zest for the work itself and for success in 
it, all emotional excitement is disturbing— 
that not only violent love, grief, humilia- 
tion and disgust, but also moderate fear of 
onlookers, exultation at success, and anger 
at competitors or at oneself, are to some 
extent wastes of energy and preventives of 
improvement. In the case of moral func- 
tions, such as learning to work energeti- 
cally, or to tell the truth, or to be just to 
pupils or employers, the balance of opinion 
is rather toward the view that appropriate 
emotional fervor provides a reinforcement. 
... In the case of improvement in skill, the 
balance tends again toward freedom from 
all the crude emotional states, and even 
from all the finer excitements, save the in- 
trinsic satisfyingness of success and the firm 
repudiation of errors which can hardly be 
called exciting. , 

Those who achieve most and advance 
most rapidly, whether in mathematics, sci- 
ence, music, painting, self-control or devo- 
tion, are, on the average, characterized by 
less inner turbulence at their work than 


those of low performance and slow prog- 
ress.5 


Since these early writers expressed 
their beliefs, psychologists have put 
many of these issues to experimental 
test. What are some of the results from 
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with the satisfaction of some need. The 
word thavarting is a synonym for frustra- 
tion. Frustration may result from dep- 
rivation. One important type of frus- 
tration is failure, which means that one 
has not succeeded in reaching some goal 
that he has set for himself. The goal or 
aspiration in this instance is the need 
that falls short of being satisfied. 

Another form of distress in addition 
to frustration, or failure to achieve the 
satisfaction of some need or to achieve 
some goal, is barn; or danger that may 
strike or threaten from without. Punish- 
ment, defined as something that burts or 
causes pain, inflicted by one person on 
another, is a prime example of harm or 
the threat of harm. One readily recog- 
nizes that parents and teachers frequently 
use frustration or the threat of frustra- 
tion as well as the direct infliction of 
pain as a punishment. 

Anxiety is the emotional reaction that 
is aroused by some anticipated frustra- 
tion or punishment. Anxiety is a most 
uncomfortable state and something that 
an individual avoids. 

Continuous frustration or continuous 
threat of frustration or punishment gives 
rise to a state of tension. Under tension 
the unfulfilled needs induce an uncom- 
fortable state of suspension, and muscu- 
lar tension, apparent in posture, results 
from preliminary but incompleted at- 
tempts at adjustment in order to satisfy 
the aroused need. Tension always ac- 
companies anxiety. 

One other term, Stress, has come into 
psychological usage in recent gea 
Stress refers to a condition, situation, OF 
stimulus that arouses anxiety and pro- 


duces tension. 
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iety, is that it acts as an energizer. One 
of the first to demonstrate this was Mc- 
Kinney, who had his subjects attempt 
tasks under timed conditions such that at 
the end of each minute an automatic 
clock would buzz. To be sure, this did 
not arouse profound emotion, but it was 
sufficient to cause his subjects to speed 
up. McKinney comments, “As long as 
the emotion is just a mild but persistent 
stimulus, it may act as a director or 
energizing force for ideational activity.” ° 
McKinney’s results did not command 
much attention, inasmuch as he added, 
“As soon as an emotion becomes so 
strong that impulsive behavior is un- 
avoidable, it retards rather than directs 
activity.” But the energizing influence of 
emotion has been demonstrated many 
times in subsequent experimental work 
and is of great significance. Franz Alex- 
ander has said that the struggle against 
frustrating conditions is an essential part 
of life.” In fact, mild anxiety is one of 
the prime human motivations, and a state 
of mild anxiety and frustration is essen- 
tial for all effective learning. It was Neal 
Miller who said, "Completely self-satis- 
fied people are poor learners."'? A per- 
son learns only when he has an unsatis- 
fied need that can be met only by learn- 
ing, and an unsatisfied need is accom- 
panied by a modicum of anxiety. 
Anxiety, then, can be called a moti- 
vating influence if it is present in mild 
form. This raises the question of the 
place of "negative incentives" to learn- 
ing. Some teachers are great believers in 
the negative incentive—the do-this-or- 
5Fred McKinney, “Emotional Factors in 


Learning," Journal of General Psycbology, 9: 
101-16, 1933. 

? Franz Alexander, “A World Without Psy- 
chic Frustration,” American Journal of So- 
ciology, 49:465-69, 1944. 

1 N.E. Miller and John Dollard, Social 
Learning and Imitation (New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1941), p. 21. 


else approach. Forcing a child to learn 
by threat of punishment is a negative 
approach. It makes learning an evil, and 
the choice of learning instead of punish- 
ment the lesser of two evils. But learn- 
ing should be a positive thing, a reach- 
ing out for that which is desired rather 
than a retreat into the frying pan so as 
to avoid the fire. 

A little child will be fascinated by 
what alarms him slightly—the red fire 
engine, the wild animal, the ghost story 
—and will want to experience it over 
and over again in play so that he can 
master the anxiety. Valentine claimed 
that children will “play out fears,” even 
to the extent of screams and tears." 
Risk-taking accompanies all great en- 
deavors. Every game, every contest in- 
volves risk because the outcome is not 
known until the final whistle blows. 
Climbing a mountain, playing a game of 
chess, betting on a horse involve uncer- 
tainty, taking risks, tension, and anxietv. 
A puzzle involves a person in uncer- 
tainty, doubts, and struggle until the key 
to the puzzle is found. Children find 
pleasure in the dangerous situation —rid- 
ing on the roller Coaster, setting off fire 
crackers, skating on thin ice, walking on 
a narrow bridge over a gorge—provid- 
ing the danger is surmountable and not 
disastrous. 

One may well ask whether a teacher 
should create frustrations or arouse anx- 
iety. The answer is that real learning 
situations hold sufficient frustration and 
anxiety—it should not be necessary to 
create them artificially and extraneously. 
Frustration should be surmountable by 
learning; anxiety should be reducible by 
learning. If the problem cannot be 
solved, then the anxiety may persist or 


nC W. Valentine, *The Innate Basis of 
Fear," Journal of Genetic Psychology, 37:394- 
419, 1930. 
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^ have to be reduced by some sub- 
tuge or defense mechanism such as 
rationalization. 

Berlyne, a British psychologist, has 
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12 D 
Determinants yne, “Novelty and Curiosity as 
Purng] of p of Exploratory Behavior,” British 
sychology, 41:68-80, 1950. 


and one may turn into the other with 
dramatic suddenness. What was a favor- 
able condition for learning may in a 
twinkling be lost. If the intensity of 
stimulation of the unfamiliar object in- 
creases—a dog’s loud bark, the sudden 
movement of a mechanical toy—the 
child's curiosity is turned into panic. 
This same outcome can be produced if 
other elements of the situation are un- 
pleasant and anxiety-arousing—a teach- 
ers sharp scolding, nagging, insistence 
on caution or restraint, failure or humili- 
ation. Curiosity is normal with young 
children, but somehow our schools man- 
age to extinguish this spark. Teachers 
should become aware of what they do 
that transforms curiosity and explora- 
tory behavior into hands-behind-the- 
back, do-not-touch behavior, and should 
use every caution to prevent the pre- 
cious condition of curiosity from being 
destroyed by anxiety that at the moment 
may be overwhelming. 

"There is disagreement in the results of 
studies over the years of the influence 
of emotion on learning. Some studies 
have demonstrated that emotion actually 
improves performance. "Taylor found 
that anxious persons learn a conditioned 
eyelid response more rapidly than un- 
anxious persons,'? while Gaier found 
that persons with high anxiety were 
more successful in rote learning.'* 

But most of the studies demonstrate. 
agreeing with Yerkes original report. 
that anxiety has a detrimental influence 
on learning. Lefford showed that it in- 
terferes with syllogistic reasoning." Tay- 

13 J. A. Taylor, "The Relationship of Anxiety 


to the Conditioned Eyelid Response.” Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 41:819? 1051. 
1: F.L. Gaier, "Selected Personality Varia- 
bles and the Learning Process," Psychological 
Monographs, 66:17. Whole No. 349 1952+, 
15 A. Lefford, “The Influence of Emotional 
Subject Matter on Logical Reasoning, Jour- 


nal of General Psychology, 34°127-51s 1946. 
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lor and Spence showed that high anxiety 
resulted in lower performance on serial 
learning.*® Beam demonstrated that serial 
learning is impaired by the anxiety that 
is aroused by stress in a real life situa- 
ton." Gaier, in the study already re- 
ferred to, showed that high anxiety was 
negatively correlated with tasks involv- 
ing analysis of familiar materials, with 
comparison of familiar with unfamiliar 
materials, with critical evaluation of new 
materials, with treatment of concepts or 
problems dissimilar to those previously 
studied, and with problems requiring 
new modes of attack.?® Ausubel, Schiff, 
and Goldman also showed that high 
anxiety subjects are less successful in 
problem solving.? Taylor and Chapman 
found that anxiety interfered with paired- 
associate learning.^? 

Can these discrepant results be recon- 
ciled? An analysis and comparison of the 
learning tasks in these several studies re- 
veal that those tasks that show a higher 
performance under stress are relatively 
simple—eyelid conditioning, rote mem- 
ory—whereas the task on which anx- 
ious subjects do less well are more com- 
plicated and difficult. The distinguishing 
factor seems to be “response competi- 
tion." If responses do not have to com- 
pete with other responses, apparently 


16 J, A. Taylor and K. W. Spence, “The Re- 
lationship of Anxiety Level to Performance in 
Serial Learning," Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 44:61-64, 1952. 

317J.C. Beam, "Serial Learning and Condi- 
tioning Under Real Life Stress,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 51:543-51, 
1955. — > 

18 Gaier, op. cit. > 

19D.P. Ausubel, H.M. Schiff, and Martin 
Goldman, "Qualitative Aspects in the Learning 
Process Associated with Anxiety,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 48:537-47, 
1953. 

20 J. A. Taylor and J.P. Chapman, “Paired- 
Associate Learning as Related to Anxiety,” 
American Journal of Psychology, 68:671, 1955. 


subjects are aided by the energizing ef- 
fect of emotion; but when there are 
response competition, conflict of re- 
sponses, and choice, then anxiety inter- 
feres with learning. This is particularly 
clear in those situations where an avoid- 
ance response (which almost of neces- 
sity assumes the presence of anxiety) has 
to compete with responses appropriate 
to the task.** The more complicated and 
difficult the problem, the more will anx- 
iety interfere with performance. Gaier 
found, for instance, that rigidity (which 
is a product of anxiety) correlated most 
highly negative (-.71) with the solution 
of problems requiring new modes of 
attack, 

One can infer from this that condi- 
tions within a classroom that induce mild 
anxiety will have the least negative effect 
or even a positive effect on rote learn- 
ing, but these conditions will interfere 
increasingly with problem solving, re- 
flective thinking, and creativeness. If we 
want to teach pupils to think, then it is 
essential that anxiety be eliminated from 
the learning situation. 

How does anxiety interfere with learn- 
ing? On a simple level the very energiz- 
ing influence of anxiety causes difficulty. 
Because speed of reaction is increased 
when choices have to be made, errors 
occur, as Montague has clearly demon- 


- strated.?? This is in part due to less ade- 


quate discrimination when a person is 
under stress and anxiety is aroused. As 
Hilgard, Jones and Kaplan demon- 
strated,?* the learner becomes confused 
when a choice and decision have to be 


21 John Dollard and N. E. Miller, Personality 
and Psychotherapy (New York, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, 1950), p. 360. 

22 E. K. Montague, “The Role of Anxiety in 
Serial Rote Learning," Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 45:91-96, 1953. 

?3 EF. R. Hilgard, L. V. Jones, and S.J. Kap- 
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memory. Malmo and Amsel believe this 
is due to interference between relevant 
and irrelevant responses generated by 
the patient’s anxiety state.? 

One of the most devastating effects of 
anxiety and other strong emotions is the 
decrease in flexibility of response and 
the increase in stereotyping and repeti- 
tiveness. This was revealed long ago in 
studies of animals that had been sub- 
jected to stress. The phenomenon of fixa- 
tion as a response to Stress has been thor- 
oughly reviewed by Maier.?? In an early 
experimental study on human subjects 
in which the problem was to leave a 
room by one of four doors, Patrick dem- 
onstrated that if subjects were put Un- 
der stress by being electrically shocked, 
or sprinkled with water, Or annoyed by 
loud blasts from a horn, their attempts 
at escape Were characterized by repeti- 
tive or even disorganized behavior? He 
suggests that this is the kind of response 
that may be aroused in pupils by a 
teacher who is impatient with them while 
they are learning the use of certain 
formulae in algebra. 

Experiment has shown that one fre- 
quent reaction to punishment Or failure 


is to repeat an act that in the past has in 


some degree reduced the anxiety and 
tension, even though in the present situa- 
tion it fails to do so.?? Repeated punish- 


e: R.B. Malmo and Abram Amsel, "Anxiety- 
Produced Interference in Serial Rote Learning 
with Observations on Rote Learning After 
Partial Frontal Lobotomy,” Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology; 38:440-54, 1948. 

28 N. R. F. Maier, Frustration (New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1949). ' 
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Human Beings,” Journal of Comparative Be- 
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ment or failure, or increased severity of 
punishment, serves to increase the tend- 
ency toward repetitive behavior. 

This means that an anxious person 
tends to avoid improvisations in a prob- 
lem-solving situation. Instead of trying 
something new or different, he is prone, 
in his confusion, to go around in a circle, 
repeatedly trying possible solutions that 
have not worked in the past.** This 
tendency toward fixation of response, 
stereotyping, and repetitiveness not only 
inhibits effective creative thinking, rea- 
soning, and problem solving but renders 
them impossible. . 

However, on occasions when persist- 
ence is a merit, it may be remembered 
that anxious individuals can be counted 
on to show the greatest persistence, par- 
ticularly in stressful situations.?? Ausubel 
found that anxious individuals tend to 
maintain their goals and level of aspira- 
tion in the face of failure experiences.?? 
Rosenzweig points out that there are 
need-persistent reactions to frustration.** 

When anxiety becomes more intense, 
learning responses become less effective. 
The tendency toward stereotyping may 
increase, resulting in severe blocking, 
rigidity, noncooperation, and attempts 
to leave the task. 

Finally, in a significant study, Mandler 
and Sarason have demonstrated that it 
does make a difference whether the 
subject brings old anxiety to the task— 


*! Ausubel, Schiff, and Goldman, op. cit. 
Also E.C. Cowan, “The Influence of Vary- 
ing Degrees of Psychological Stress on Prob- 


lem-Solving Rigidity,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 47:512-19, 1952. 


32 M.R. Sapirstein, “The Effect of Anxiety 
on Human After-Discharges,” Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 10:145-55, 1948. 
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34 Sau] Rosenzweig, “An Outline of Frustra- 
tion Theory,” in J. MeV. Hunt, Personality 
and tbe Behavior Disorders, Vol. I (New 
York, The Ronald Press, 1944), pp. 382f. 
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whether he is an “anxious” person.” I he 
presence of anxiety in the studies already 
referred to has been noted by two quite 
different methods. The subjects’ an- 
swers to questions asked in some of the 
studies would indicate whether they 
have anxious symptoms which would re- 
veal “old” or neurotic anxiety. The Tav- 
lor anxiety scale has been extensively 
used for this purpose.^ The other 
method for assuring that anxiety is pres- 
ent in experimental subjects is to place 
them in a stressful situation which might 
be called “fresh” anxiety. Mandler and 
Sarason used both methods for assuring 
the presence of anxiety, and found that 
high anxiety subjects (old anxiety) do 
worse on a complex task that involves 
much anxiety (fresh anxiety) than in a 
situation which arouses less anxiety. In 
other words, old anxiety compounds the 
negative influence of fresh anxiety on 
learning. : 

In a later study Sarason and others 
found that the performance of high 
(old) anxiety subjects becomes worse 
under stress because the irrelevant tend- 
encies of their old anxiety help to offset 
the facilitating and driving effects of the 
stress; but the performance of the low 
anxiety subjects actually improved un- 
der stress, owing to increased drive level 


unaccompanied by irrelevant tenden- 
cies.?? 
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already been mentioned in this discus- 
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But failure is not all bad. Actually 
everyone has at one time or another to 
experience failure in competition, sports, 
games, or some other area. Apparently, 
here again the level of residual (old) 
anxiety makes a difference. If anxiety is 
low, failure may lead to improved per- 
formance, at least for an intelligent per- 
son.? It is only when there is residual 
anxiety that failure arouses anxiety, ten- 
sion, feelings of inferiority, and inter- 
feres with performance. 

Lazarus and Eriksen have shown that 
college students with high grade-point 
averages in college tend to improve un- 
der stress in an examination situation, 
while poor students show à loss and 
greater variability when intelligence is 
held constant. Past successes or failures 
are factors that help to determine how 
a person will react under stress in the 

resent.** 

Many teachers believe that failure or 
the threat of failure serves as an incen- 
tive. I have heard of some who threaten 
pupils with low grades during the open- 
ing weeks of a school year, and actually 
give them low grades on their first 
papers, on the theory that this will prove 
to them that they cannot expect rewards 
for indolence. Unfortunately this form 
of treatment appeals only to the pupils 
who have least need of it, that is, the 
pupils who have previously experienced 
only success and hence are free of 
anxiety. The anxious, failure-ridden pu- 
pils are likely to respond only by deeper 
discouragement. In this connection tw 
experimenters, Otto and Melby, once 
conditions of 


of aspiration only under special 


sclf-threat. (Rosenzweig, op. cit, P- 383 

42 Mandler and Sarason, op. cit. 

43 R. S. Lazarus and C. W. Eriksen, *Psycho- 
logical Stress and Its Personality Correlates: 
Part I. The Effects of Failure Stress upon 
Skilled Performance,” Journal of Experimental 


Psychology, 43: 100-05, 1952+ 
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demonstrated that the elimination of the 
threat of failure in an elementary school 
did not result in lower achievement. 
There is no evidence that pupils achieve 
less because they are not made anxious 
by the threat of failure.‘ . 

Under intense anxiety, behavior be- 
comes disorganized and disruptive. 
These effects may be compounded if the 
person grows preoccupied with thoughts 
of possible failure, humiliation, and simi- 
lar threats to himself. This disorganiza- 
tion may spread so that the individual 
becomes “anxious,” “neurotic,” and 
more “emotionally unstable” in a general 
sense. Interestingly enough, some per- 
sons tend to compensate for these disor- 
ganizing tendencies by becoming (and 
probably ineffectively) more coura- 
geous, patient, or determined,** 

One of the disastrous outcomes of the 
arousal of intense anxiety is that adjust- 
ments to it seem to have a kind of per- 
manence. When the anxiety is mild, the 
stereotyping, repetitiveness, and other 
maladjusted responses tend to wear off 
(be extinguished). But when the anxiety 
is severe, disorganized, maladjustive, 
neurotic responses acquire a permanence 
that indicates a damage or lesion that 
does not Spontaneously repair itself, 
Solomon has called this “partial irreversi- 
bility."4e 

This recital of the effects of anxie 
on learning deserves serious considera- 
tion. A parent or a teacher who punishes 


** H.J. Otto and E.O. Melby, “ 
to Evaluate the Threat of Failure 
in Achievement,” Elementary Sch 
35:588-96, 1935. 

55 O. R. Davis, 
Secondary Drive 
tion,” Quarterly Journal of Exp 
chology 1:22-28, 1948, 

*SR.L, Solomon and L.L. Wynne, “Trau- 
matic Avoidance Learning: The Principles of 

nxiety Conservation and 


inziet à Partial Irreversi- 
bility,” Psychological Review, 61:353-85, 1954. 


ool Journal, 


"Increase in Strength of a 


a child or causes or permits him to fail 
is playing with fire. Like fire under con- 
trol, mild anxiety can be of the greatest 
service, for it motivates to high endeavor 
and accomplishment. But, also like fire, 
anxiety can cause great and irremediable 
damage. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


What are the educational implications 
of these findings? We shall speak prin- 
cipally of the effect of anxiety on learn- 
ing. 

In general, anxiety in the classroom 
interferes with learning, and whatever 
can be done to reduce anxiety should 
Serve as a spur to learning. This follows 
quite naturally from a general psycho- 
logical principle first enunciated by 
Mowrer in 1940: that anxiety reduction 
is a reinforcement to the behavior pre- 
ceding or accompanying it.*7 This means 
that if success enables a child to avoid 
anxiety-provoking reactions on the part 
of the teacher, then high achievement is 
a goal which will be Sought by pupils. 
Putting it positively, pupils are power- 
fully motivated to achieve in order to 
win their teacher's esteem, approbation, 
and praise, 

Teachers have been taught, from re- 
cent discussions of mental i 


*' O.H. Mowrer, “ 
Learning? Journal o 
0EY, 27:497-516, 1940. 


Anxiety Reduction and 
f Experimental Psychol- 
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to assign tasks or to make requirements 
of him, lest the child become emotion- 
ally disturbed as a result. Examinations 
are abolished and marking systems modi- 
fied because these tests and evaluations 
become threats instead of challenges.” ** 
But psychology has demonstrated that 
anxiety has its positive as well as its 
negative values. As an energizer, anxiety 
—mild anxiety—serves a real function in 
education. Because of the fear of anxiety 
teachers have all but lost the art of chal- 
lenge and encouragement. But there is a 
place for challenge in education. for 
placing difficult tasks before pupils— 
tasks in which there is a possibility of 
failure, tasks that require effort, persist- 
snee, and the use of one’s powers. And 
this challenge may well be accompanied 
by commensurate rewards for those who 
are successful, 
. But challenge should not be offered 
indiscriminately. It should be given to 
Pupils who are strong and confident, 
Who accept the challenge willingly and 
with a release of their energies. Such a 
pupil is one who has formerly tasted 
Success in easier tasks and thus can meet 
the new task with confidence, unafraid. 
Children who have experienced success 
Ought to be challenged. In their case 
id leads to increased effort and the 
gher satisfactions of successful accom- 
plishment. 
we who has failed in the past 
= ee be given tasks on a lower level 
ES iculty—easier tasks that he can ac- 
mplish, tasks that can give him the ex- 
e da success. Anxiety, aroused in 
iea A who has failed, leads to fixa- 
iug | chm p disorganization, turn- 
ix m = the task, and discouragement, 
se responses are to be avoided, 


48 
ou = Symonds, “Is Frustration Compatible 
dus ood Mental Hygiene?" Progressive 
ation, 30:107-10, 1953. 


for they turn a child away from learn- 
ing. The child who fails to learn to 
read needs a fresh start with new ma- 
terials on a level that he can master, so 
that he can experience the taste of suc- 
cess with reading. The child who has 
difficulty with arithmetic needs a fresh 
approach to numbers with simple exer- 
cises and problems that he can do suc- 
cessfully before he is challenged with 
more difficult problems. 

This means that the teacher must 
know her pupils and how they will re- 
spond to stress and challenge. The child 
who is secure, stable, and free from neu- 
rotic tendencies can safely be given 
harder and more difficult tasks with 
greater challenge. But the anxious, neu- 
rotic child needs to be given easy tasks 
without too much pressure, threat, or 
challenge. With the stable child the pos- 
sibility of failure is a risk worth taking, 
because he has had the taste of success 
in his past and has learned how to meet 
the threat of failure. But the neurotic, 
anxiety-laden child has already been 
harmed by threats and failure. He needs 
to taste success in tasks that do not 
threaten or challenge him too much un- 
til he has gained strength, and residual 
anxiety is no longer present. It must be 
admitted, however, that the child who 
has once been anxious, who has suffered 

unishment, or who has experienced 
failure, probably never overcomes the 
weakness that results from these experi- 
ences, and is ever after liable to succumb 
to stress that he may encounter. This 
means that it is extremely important to 
arrange that a child experience success 
from the beginning if he is to have g0° 
learning potentiality in later years. 

In this connection teachers need to 
be helped in their assessment OF diagno- 
sis of the emotional stability of a child. 
It is as important for a teacher to know 
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the anxiety level of a child with regard 
to learning tasks as it is to know his IQ. 
I foresee schools of the future giving 
children tests to determine their anxiety 
level which will be on a par with tests 
of intellectual level. Then the child with 
low anxiety level who has been success- 
ful in the past may be challenged to go 
on to more advanced and difficult tasks; 
whereas the anxious child who has been 
hurt by past failure may be presented 
with simple tasks within his range of 
competence. 

Sarason and Mandler report that col- 
lege students anxious about examinations 
show slightly lower actual grade aver- 
ages than nonanxious students, but the 
results could have been attributed in this 
experiment to chance, and no effort was 
made to control other variables, such 
as intelligence.*® Experienced musicians, 
singers, public speakers, actors, and ath- 
letes will tell you that they suffer vari- 
ous degrees of stage fright and anxious 
malaise before a performance, but that 
this preliminary anxiety in some way 
seems to be necessary to enable them to 
put on a stunning performance. 

What has been said may be inter- 
preted to mean that a little anxiety about 
examinations may be a good thing, cer- 
tainly not to be discouraged, but that 
extreme anxiety may be disorganizing. 
Incidentally, there is nothing about an 
examination question written or printed 
that is inherently anxiety-arousing. All of 
the anxiety inherent in the examination 
situation comes from the reactions of 
other individuals—parents and teachers 
—to examination results. Teachers have 
the power to make an examination a 
challenge, or an ordeal to be dreaded or 
avoided if possible, by the attitude they 


1*9 S. B. Sarason and George Mandler, *Some 
Correlates of Test Anxiety," Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, 47:810-17, 1952. 


take toward it and toward the results 
that individual pupils achieve. 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT FAILURE 


Success and failure were mentioned 
earlier as important determinants of 
anxiety. From one point of view it 
would be desirable if failure could be 
eliminated from the vocabulary of edu- 
cators, because its influence as a concept 
seems only to be harmful. No child 
should be told that he is a failure, or 
that he has failed. Bowing to reality. 
however, it is necessary on occasion to 
tell a student that he has not met certain 
requirements, in which case guidance 
ought to be substituted for failure. It is 
not sufficient to tell him that his work 
has not met set standards and then leave 
him out in the cold to work through his 
problems unaided. In addition to report- 
ing to him his test results, a counselor 
should help the student plan for the fu- 
ture—to decide whether to try again, or 
to seek some alternate goal. Any per- 
son is unwise to put all of his eggs in one 
basket and to make the Passing of a 
given examination everything or noth- 
ing. In embarking on any enterprise a 
person would be well-advised in advance 
to consider other goals in case his striv- 
ing does not prove successful. But the 
word failure is too deeply imbedded in 
the educational vocabulary to justify the 
hope that it may be abandoned. 

I doubt if schools have e 
tention to helping children adjust to 
failure. Failure is a necessary experience 
in life, Whenever two individuals play 
à game one wins, the other loses. When- 
ever two teams meet in a contest, if one 
wins the other loses, Tn school, only one 
pupil can stand at the top of his class on 
any test or exercise. To stand second of 
third or at the median is certainly not to 
fail, but neither is it to “win,” and is in- 


ver given at- 
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hj i" failure by many pupils (and 
voies oe What do schools do 
The ae a iow to react to failure? 
de ee is congratulated, praised, 
eceives honors. The loser slinks 
away into obscurity. 
Se ics writer, Gandine-Stanton, 
an attention to this problem of 
thee Marr to failure.^? She believes 
tial to S of failure is essen- 
aid in erent development, if only to 
experience pi pir ei of success. Each 
of failure sl ailure increases the fear 
Gould “| an E invites further failure. 
TENE eer ^ evel-of-aspiration experi- 
dans cg n the rcactions of her stu- 
isi, "s and found a bewildering 
dere he reactions. Some individu- 
became teens to do better, others 
trying, being and lost interest in 
and Buen iem became disorganized 
inis a Y ith regard to the task and 
in, b to it. Some attempted to 
vices as m iia caa by such de- 
t9 Mica excuses and attempting 
Some Sink their poor performance. 
and insisted to hold the backward look 
On possible € focusing their attention 
ost tied ag ae in the future. Some 
of Within In the task and showed signs 
compensare F quit. Others attempted to 
stags h or their failure by pushing 
irections Š accomplishments 1n other 
threat of ane managed to escape the 
attention on bi by concentrating their 
em, such as nities aspects of the prob- 
accuracy of iS king a game out of the 
a record of d heir estimates or keeping 
Ing the results p performance and treat- 
andine Stanton disc 
i iscusses what may 


be 
the | 
More constructive reactions to 


59D 
Ure,” Ch, Candinc-Sranton, *A Study of Fail- 
Rosalind pes Personality, 6:321-34, 1938- 
ysi n, ould, “An Experimental Anal- 
Pe of Aspiration’,” Genetic Psy- 
Ographs, 2133-115, 1939. 


failure. She believes that putting forth 
more effort as a reaction to failure, al- 
though a very common response, is usu- 
ally relatively futile. Seldom does a per- 
son fail in a task because he did not try 
hard enough. She suggests that instead 
of putting forth more effort, frequently 
it would be more appropriate to dimin- 
ish the energy output and to stop alto- 
gether in order to survev the situation. 
Usually one fails because he used poor 
methods; to improve he must change his 
performance in some Way. After failure 
perhaps the best policy is to stop and 
think, What can T do differently? Cer- 
tainly one is poorly advised merely to 
try again the same methods and try 
harder this next time. If one is faced with 
insuperable difficulties because of his 
own lack of ability or skill, or because 
of the conditions surrounding the task, it 
would be better to withdraw (or to 
make up the deficiencies) rather than to 
continue unsuccessful efforts. 

A teacher would do well to take an 
unsuccessful student aside and discuss 
with him his feelings and attitudes to- 
ward his failure, and what steps he might 
take next—not necessarily to redeem 
himself, but to make the most effective 
use of his efforts and abilities in the situ- 
ation. There have been few reports of 
efforts to teach pupils how to react to 
failure. One report by Keister and Up- 
degraff of work with voung children 
showed that after training in puzzle- 
solving children tried longer, manifested 
more interest in solving problems, and 
completely eliminated emotional be- 
havior in connection with difficulties 
they might encounter with them.” 

Incidentally, it is equally desirable to 


s? M.E. Keister and Ruth Updegraff, “A 
Study of Children’s Reactions to Failure and 
An Exploratory Attempt to Modify Them, 
Child Development, 8:241-48, 1937: 
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teach children how to react to success. 
Just as unfortunate attitudes toward 
failure may develop, so a child may de- 
velop unfortunate attitudes toward suc- 
cess. He may become overconfident, he 
may feel that the world owes him suc- 
cess, he may be unable to tolerate stiff 
competition, and he may become too 
self-satisfied. Some of these attitudes 
may be the result of attitudes expressed 
toward him by others, but some of them 
may be outgrowths of the fact that he 
has experienced only success. Everyone 
should have the opportunity to learn 
how to react constructively to both suc- 
cess and failure. 

This discussion has been exclusively 
concerned with the negative emotions, 
principally anxiety. What about the 
positive emotions—love, happiness, eu- 
phoria? Strangely enough we know less 
about the influence of positive emotion 
on learning than we do about negative 
emotion. Within the past decade, owing 
to the influence of the clinical study of 
individuals with emotional difficulties, 
many persons have been encouraged to 
answer psychoneurotic inventories and 
to answer questions about their "prob- 
lems." But the positive emotions still re- 
main in the private domain, and psychol- 
Ogists have not encouraged individuals 
to reveal the secrets of their passions. 


By and large we know that learning 1$ 
helped by success. We are told that love 
of teacher is one of the prime incen- 
tives to learning in school. But common 
observation tells us that when positive » 
emotions become too strong they too can 
become disorganizing. (Perhaps there 15 
an element of anxiety present when posi- 
tive emotions become intense.) The love- 
sick adolescent is diverted from his stud- 
ies. Too much mooning and yield- 
ing to infatuations can usurp attention 
from more serious learning until the dis- 
organization can be characterized by 
such an ugly term as debauchery. Ap- 
parently, then, the findings with regard 
to the negative emotions apply equally to 
the positive. Mild positive emotion has 4 
stimulating and energizing effect, per- 
haps even stronger and more salutary 
than anxiety, but strong positive emo- 
tion can also become disorganizing and 
disruptive of learning. 

We may resolve the dilemma posed at 
the beginning of this discussion by say- 
ing that mild emotion serves as an im- 
portant and indeed essential incentive to 
learning, but that when emotion be- 
comes intense, and particularly for the 
individual who has not wholly adjusted 


to previous stressful situations, it can be- 


come disorganizing and hence interfere 


with learning. 
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Te Demonstration Guidance Proj- 
ect, initiated at Junior High School 
SAGEN, in September 1956, was 
ome pero by the New York City 
bod ducation's Commission on In- 
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schol n from this background leave 
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FACTS AND FIGURES 


Among the many research references 
that may be cited, two' summarize studies 
of facts and figures. These summaries re- 
veal that: (1) only about half the nation's 
students graduate from high school; (2) 
fewer than half (45 per cent) of the high- 
scoring seniors plan to go to college; (3) 
a striking amount of economic and cul- 
tural determinism is connected with col- 
lege-going; and (4) relationships between 
socioeconomic status, scholastic ability, 
and failure to go to college indicate the 
necessity for early identification and mo- 
tivation of youth with college ability. 


BACKGROUND OF 
SCHOOL POPULATION 


Junior High School 43, Manhattan, was 
selected for this project because it met, as 
closely as possible, the criteria set up by 
the Commission; namely, that the school 
have a low status socioeconomic an 
mixed ethnic population, a coeducational 
school population, an outstanding and 


Scientific 
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dedicated principal and counselor, and 
accessibility to an academic high school 
—George ‘Washington High School—in 
which the study of most students is con- 
tinued. The ethnic composition of the 
school population is approximately 48 per 
cent Negro, 40 per cent Puerto Rican, 
and 12 per cent white. 


MAJOR OBJECTIVES 
OF THE STUDY 


Succinctly stated, the major objectives 
of the study are: 


To identify all potentially able students 
through the use of a variety of techniques, 
including appropriate group and individual 
tests and teacher and counselor observations 
and ratings, recognizing that the usual tests 
of academic aptitude and achievement may 
underestimate the potential ability of cul- 
turally deprived children. 


To experiment with new approaches to 
the identification of able students, including 
new tests, devices, and techniques that may 
provide clues to potential achievement. 


To test the validity of the methods of 
identifying able students and predicting 
academic progress over a period of several 
years. 


To develop an intensive, stimulating indi- 
vidual and group counseling program. This 
will entail several approaches: (1) provid- 
ing increased guidance personnel—one 
guidance counselor for at the most eve 
300 pupils in the junior high school; (2) in- 
stituting an expanded, dynamic group guid- 
ance program; (3) organizing intensive 
individual counseling when needed; (4) 
developing a more intensive parent educa- 
tion program; (5) coordinating and cen- 
tralizing school records for guidance use 
and coordinating related services; (6) pro- 
viding remedial work, curriculum enrich- 
ment, and opportunities for acceleration 
where indicated; (7) providing clinical 
service where needed, including psycho- 
logical, social work, and psychiatric consul- 
tation; (8) coordinating with out-of-school 
community agencies; and (9) supplying 
temporary financial aid to students in need. 


To develop a program for teachers 


through workshops and staff conferences to 
assist them in the identification and stimula- 
tion of these children, and in the modifica- 
tion of curriculum. 


To continue this program of stimulation 
through the high school years, having one 
guidance worker transfer to the high school 
with each grade. 


To measure pupil growth in abilities, ed- 
ucational achievement, and educational and 
career aspirations at periodic intervals dur- 
ing the study. 


To increase the percentage of students 
entering college or other post-high school 
institutions, and those completing high 
school, and decrease the percentage of those 
leaving school. This objective will be eval- 
uated by comparing similar groups of stu- 
dents who have graduated from the same 
junior high school in the years preceding 
the experiment and possibly current stu- 
dents of other junior high schools. 


TIME PLAN FOR THE PROJECT 


The project was planned for a period 
of six years, so that the 1956 seventh- 
grade junior high school students selected 
for this study could be followed through 
graduation from senior high school in 
1962. Its importance lies not only in serv- 
ices rendered and information acquired 
about the particular group—grades 7, 8, 
and g—under study but, more important, 
in providing a pilot approach to a major 
socioeducational problem that exists na- 
tionally—motivating and helping able 
students to continue their education be- 
yond high school. It is hoped that much 
will be learned that can be applied to a 
large segment of the general population 
to improve their education, thereby in- 
creasing the contribution they can make 
to the national welfare. : 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


The special emphasis of this report i5 
on the research and progress to date. It 
IS premature to say what the conclusions 
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will reveal, but the trends will be indi- 
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of at least 6.5 in arithmetic reasoning on 
nationally standardized tests. These re- 
sults, correlated with first-term averages, 
indicate possible success in a college pre- 
paratory course in grade 1o at George 
Washington High School in New York 
City. Additional studies and refinements 
of the identification criteria will be made 
as the study progresses in this senior 
high school. Thus, more definitive cri- 
teria and predictors of college prepara- 
tory success may be revealed. The aim 
has been to include any student who has 
a chance for success in a post-high school 
institution of learning. 


Improvement in Reading and 
Study Skills 


In both the junior high school and the 
senior high school, intensified programs 
in reading and work-study skills have 
been applied to the students selected as 
prospective college preparatory candi- 
dates. As measured by objective and 
standard tests, the progress and achieve- 
ment of these students have been above 
the norm usually attained. The gain in 
reading ability exceeded by two months, 
or one-fifth of a school year, that nor- 
mally expected of them. The motiva- 
tional and instructional program is paying 
dividends in terms of academic achieve- 
ment. Similar improvements are evident 
in mathematics and foreign-language pro- 
grams where special instructional and 
tutorial plans have been employed with 
students from low-status economic an 
cultural backgrounds. . 

Because of the cultural deprivation in 
homes, special efforts are required to help 
students from these homes to achieve aca- 
demically with their peers from 'cultur- 
ally privileged homes. 


test content that may be associated with any 


one cultural environment. 
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Intensification of Counseling Program 
for Students and Parents 


The cultural enrichment program for 
students, the intensified guidance pro- 
gram for students and parents, and the 
total effect of the school program have 
spurred students and parents to aspire to 
realize the potential of the culturally de- 
prived students. During the first and sec- 
ond years of the study a series of parent 
workshops were held in the school. Home 
visits were made by a social worker, 
guidance counselors, and teachers. 

The results of a questionnaire survey 
indicate that the wish of many students to 
achieve a higher occupational and educa- 
tional status than their parents is shared 
by the parents. Approximately two out 
of three of the probable college-prepara- 
tory course boys aspire to enter a career 
of professional status, Easy-to-reach par- 
ents have similar aspirations for their chil- 
dren. 

During the first year of the project 
more than 850 individual personal or tele- 
phone contacts were made with parents 
to enlist their cooperation in furthering 
the best interests of their children and to 
acquaint them with the purpose of the 
Project. But it was still difficult to reach 
many of the parents even after multiple 
contacts. 

Special efforts were made during the 
second year of the project in the junior 
high school (1957-58) to see each parent 
or guardian at least once. The counselors 
succeeded in seeing over 90 per cent of 
the parents of the more than 500 experi- 
mental students still in the junior high 
school. Some of these parents were seen 
early in the morning, before school 
opened, so that they would not miss too 
much time from work. 


A special research study was made of 
twenty-five of the parents who could not 


be seen by the counselors. These con- 
sisted of (1) parents who said they could 
not come to school and (2) parents 
who did not respond at all to the counse- 
lors’ attempts to contact them. 

These hard-to-reach parents were not 
actually inaccessible or resistant. When 
arrangements were made to visit them at 
home at hours convenient to them, gen- 
erally in the evening, all were responsive 
and cooperative. . 

They varied in background, aspira- 
tions, and expectations and there secmed 
to be real differences between the two 
groups. Those who replied thar they 
could not come to school were prevented 
by practical limitations, while those who 
did not reply were further deterred by 
attitudes or feelings that if the child was 
not in trouble there was no need to go to 
school, and hesitancy because of inability 
to speak English. The first group was 
generally from a higher occupational and 
educational background, had higher as- 
pirations for their children, more fre- 
quently expected them to attain these 
goals, and were more keenly aware of 
educational and career Opportunities than 
the second group. The latter group was 
more likely to be concerned with imme- 


diate problems and less with long-range 
plans of their children. 


Teacher-Training Program 


This study has involved teachers aS 
well as students and parents. The reports 
of supervisors and observers and self-re- 
ports from teachers have been uniformly 
favorable. Teachers have understood the 
purposes of the study. They have co- 
operated. They have been sympathetic 
and have voluntarily devoted time an 
services to achieve the Major objectives 
of the study. All but a small minority 
have Supported the idea of helping the 
economically and culturally deprived stt- 
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dents i i i 
- its to realize their maximum goals, 
ucationally and vocationally. j 


Follow-Up of Students 


us ge be feasible until 1960 and 
tnt he scing the post-high school 
Seh with b iw ninth, eighth, and 
study. 3 3 experimental pupils in this 
stich. pupils €: of comparison will be 
wb EE rom the junior high school 
stators Senin post-high school in- 
uf nin a gher education. The classes 
High Eo graduating from Junior 
FA Qe 43, Manhatan, had 10.1 per 
plying to I per cent, respectively, ap- 
ied Wi sictigb school institutions for 
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eges, Pp P cach year to liberal arts col- 
a ok 4p r cent to community colleges, 
medical ie p cent to nursing or 
the bend on d These data will be 
involved in n k with which later classes 
deed i he study will be compared. 
- m ra =o will be equated with na- 
applicati ca trends in post-high school 

ES ons and registrations. 
thios a study of the graduates of 
igh School 142, Queens, with 


ti 


white and Negro students of approxi- 
mately the same middle class socioeco- 
nomic status, 69 per cent of the white 
and 75 per cent of the Negro students ex- 

ect to go to college. This study indi- 
cates that these Negroes have a higher 
level of aspiration to attend college than 
is found among a similar selected sample 
of white students of comparable socio- 


economic status. 


Sunmnary 

This study is new only in the sense 
that a special effort is being made to moti- 
vate and stimulate academically able stu- 
dents from low-income homes and their 
parents to aspire to maximum educational 
goals. It is supported by the Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 
National Scholarship Service and Fund 
for Negro Students, and the College 
Entrance Examination Board. It may con- 
tribute to our knowledge of how much 
special services in guidance, instruction, 
and cultural enrichment can affect the 
educational goals and achievements of 
able students from economically and cul- 
turally deprived homes. 
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The Arts in a Satellite Age’ 


RICHARD KRAUS 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


N His article “Education and the Tech- 
I nological Revolution,” 1 George &: 
Counts has convincingly described the 
influence of modern technology on every 
aspect of our lives, today and tomorrow. 
There can be no question but that science 
has become an all-powerful force in many 
spheres: industry and agriculture, medi- 
cine and public health, communications 
and the waging of war. Indeed, it has the 
clear potential of making the world we 
live in a veritable Utopia in the decades 
that lie ahead—or, at the other extreme, a 
macabre, radioactive wasteland with, at 
best, a surviving band of mutated human 
monsters vaguely trying to remember 
what went wrong back in the mid-twen- 
tieth century. 

No thinking person would dispute Pro- 
fessor Counts’s conclusions. For us to re- 
tain our greatness as a nation, or indeed 
even to survive in the face of the now 
more widely recognized Soviet advances 
in education and technology, we must 
place far heavier national emphasis on 
science and the preparation of scientific 


* Professor Kraus is in charge of dance edu- 
cation in the Department of Health Education, 
Physical Education and Recreation at Teachers 
College, Columbia. He is the author of several 
books on recreation leadership, among them, 
Play Activities for Boys and Girls (McGraw- 
Hill, 1957). 

1 George S. Counts, "Education and the 
Technological Revolution,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, 59:309-18, March 1958, 


personnel. Not only does this involve 
the education of more skilled engineers, 
chemists, and physicists; it will necessitate 
also the creation of a population that 1s 
technologically literate and that has re- 
spect for scientists and their achievements. 
If the Soviet Sputniks have brought us to 
this realization, we should be grateful for 
them. 

There is danger, however, in the ac- 
ceptance of the attractive, pat solution 
“build more and better scientists." Obvi- 
ously this can be done, through subsidies. 
grants, research programs, curricular re- 
visions, and the like, if we put our nà- 
tional will to it. But will this course of 
action alone solve our problems and dis- 
pel the unwelcome Soviet threat? 

First, we must recognize that the prob- 
lem is one not only of creating more sci- 
entists, but also of using them most effec- 
tively. Manpower experts tell us that we 
have a considerable number of skilled 
engineers today who are being used in 
managerial, supervisory, and even clerical 
capacities. Clearlv, if we are to go t? 
great lengths to develop Scientific man- 
power we must use it to best advantage- 

Second, we must resist the imbalance 
in educational emphasis that is likely t° 
result from an incautious response to na- 
tional hysteria. If we permit professional 
education to become so narrowly chan- 
neled that it will be turning out the supe! 
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speciali 3 
pene ta ge or physicist who 
sos «cuc field, we will suffer 
reels "e in American education. 
ents Bari, of ae educators, presi- 
thoule af 4 " eral arts colleges and of 
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offer a hand in friendship, or sway the 
will of a nation. l 

In the spheres of human values, moral 
convictions, and feelings it is clear that 
religion, philosophy, and the arts are 

aramount. 

It is the purpose of this discussion to 
examine the role of the third of these— 
the arts—in the light of the contribution 
they make to our nation’s strength and 
security. For many, this may represent 
an unacceptable assumption—that the arts 
are capable of making such a contribu- 
tion. To them, the arts may be important 
in terms of gracious living and of experi- 
encing aesthetic sensations of beauty, but 
certainly far removed from the major 
issues of national survival. Is this true? 
Let us examine the arts first in terms of 
their role in international relations, and 
then in terms of their function in national 


life. 


ARTS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


Americans have, during the past year, 
aid considerable attention to achieve- 
ments of the Russians in the fields of edu- 
cation and science, and have grimly re- 
solved to heed the Soviet example in 
these areas. But we have, in large part, 
overlooked the effective use that they 
have made of cultural ambassadors. As 
Howard Taubman pointed out,’ the mo- 
ment that World War II ended, their 
(the Russian) artists entered the occupi 
nations of Europe- They came in vast. 
impressive swarms—and they are still 
coming. They were inflicted on the sat- 
ellite nations of Eastern Europe as part of 
special Soviet Friendship Months,* i 
ere thrown, like shock troops, into 
3 Howard Taubman, “Cold War on the 
Cultural Front,” New York Times, April 13, 


8, Sunda Magazine, pP- 12-13, 107-8. 
uu Leland a Conquest by Terror (New 


York, Random House, 1952), PP- 232-46. 
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they W 
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the uncommitted nations of Western Eu- 
rope at times of national elections and 
political indecision. This year the Moi- 
seyev dancers experienced a triumphant 
tour of the United States, the Moscow 
Art Theater performed in Paris and the 
Georgian folk dancers in Rome, and a 
gold palm first prize was awarded the 
Soviet film *The Cranes Are Flying” at 
Cannes. 

Clearly, the Russians are not satisfied 
with their scientific programs, or with 
the forms of economic warfare which 
they have been waging so successfully 
throughout the world. They have been 
and still are waging a full-scale cultural 
cold war. For us, this represents a chal- 


lenge and an opportunity. Howard Taub- 
man comments: 


If a cold war is unavoidable, it is least 
perilous when waged with laughter and 
beauty, with heart-lifting aspirations and 
life-giving visions. For the arts do not de- 
stroy; they create. They remind us that the 
soul of man is indivisible, no matter what 
distances and differences there may be 
among nations and their political, economic 
and social institutions, A picture, a poem 
or a song can give form to inchoate yearn- 
ings all flesh is heir to... . 

Because the arts express man's precious 
inner life, they . . . can surmount the bar- 
riers of languages and frontiers. They can 
be an eloquent ally in the struggle for mu- 
tual understanding and trust. If you wish to 
win the good opinion and affection of peo- 
ples, you will do so more persuasively if you 
show them your artistic achievements than 


if you display your strength or material 
wealth.5 


Two illustrations of this occurred dur- 
ing the spring of 1958, when the young 
American pianist Van Cliburn won first 
prize in the International Tchaikovs 
Competition in Moscow and returned to 


national adulation in the United States 
while, simultaneously, the Moiseyev Folk 


5 Taubman, op. cit., pon. 
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Ballet toured this country entertaining 
capacity audiences in all major m 
What did these two striking events Sig 
nify? For one thing, that the communica- 
tive powers of music and dance can p 
mount, as Taubman puts it, the barrie : 
of languages and frontiers. Secondly, d 
demonstrated the willingness of people ! : 
cach nation to enjoy the art of the oma 
to acknowledge mutual creative urge 
and abilities. So, the troupe of Russian 
dancers and the young American emi 
accomplished much in terms of good aH 
for their own country and of human un 
derstanding in general. T 
There have been numerous omer v. 
amples of cultural emissaries on both n 
of the Iron Curtain. A company of Gers 
win's folk opera, "Porgy and ee! 
toured Europe and the Soviet pain 
thrilling their audiences with an unaccu . 
tomed form of theatre art and, incide. 
tally, giving many Europeans a new pain 
of the American Negro and his oppo " 
tunities. Marian Anderson and n 
Armstrong are but two of the Lm 
American Negro performers who hav 
accomplished similar missions. 2 
Particularly in the Orient, where pant 
sic, painting, and dance are closely p » 
twined with the cultural heritage of t? " 
people, our artistic ambassadors have be® x 
enthusiastically received. The Marth 
Graham Dance Company was welcome 


by the Times of Indonesia with thes? 
words: 


à > acid J 
. Once in a generation a gifted individu: 
is endowed with the ability to project *, 


Strangers some brilliant facet of a natio” 


art and thereby reveal something of i 
soul. This Martha Graham has done W! 


such virtuosity that she has dispelled h^ 
prevalent notion that Americans live 1” | 
cultural wasteland peopled only with gadé j 
ets and frankfurters and atom bombs.? 


® Taubman, op. cit., p. 107. 
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To some extent, such tours have been 
carried on with the aid of the State De- 
partment, which gives support to efforts 
like the International Exchange Program 
of the American National Theater and 
Academy in sending the New York City 
Ballet Company and Ballet Theater over- 
Seas, Another agency which has been ac- 
tive in this field is the Institute of Inter- 
Eee Education, which in 1956 held 
e nference on the Arts and the Ex- 

Tis of Persons, and more recently 
arii d a Directory of International 
dorus a in the Arts; This booklet 
E impressive number of oppor- 
ie a international travel and study 
E as s of architecture, creative writ- 
ub on eh design, music, painting and 
b, E and the theatre arts. And of 
aser has been a certain amount of 
doses di interchange of the arts. 
oneri) a ; lice uie have had their 
dee "i o lused overseas, and many ar- 
d i vriters have held exhibitions or 

ooks published through private ar- 
rangement. 
Po smes the whole picture, how 
national effort in the field of the 
arts measure up? 
E aay sanded, and particularly when 
= ee with the Soviet support of cul- 
i a assadors, it has been inadequate. 
; an example, the Russians spent at least 
siiami: in for their pavilion and artistic 
Mis cue ig the Brussels World's Fair, 
While the United States spent $13,445,009 
i asimilar effort. 
ae ea have our international cul- 
= See pu suffered from insufficient 
pport; they have been ham- 


¥ 
AEL: Arts and the Exchange of Person's 
t ia ings of the Conference (New York, 
ie of International Education, 1956), and 
ay of International Scholarship in the 
19(New York, Institute of Internation: 
top ation, 1958). 
caubman, op. cit., p. 107. 


pered on occasion by political pressures 
and interference. We are well aware of 
the iron controls exerted by the Soviet 
leaders over all forms of artistic expres- 
sion in their land. The artist, the drama- 
tist, the composer, the novelist must all 
adhere rigidly to the accepted political 
“line”; any attempt to deviate is ruth- 
lessly punished. Surely, in America there 
is no comparable sort of manipulation of 
the arts for political purposes. However, 
in recent years there have been unfor- 
tunate instances of political interference 
with cultural programs Two illustrations 
follow. 

In 1946, the State Department assem- 
bled seventy-nine paintings by living 
American artists and sent the collection 
on a European tour in an effort to com- 
pete with the officially sponsored exhibi- 
tions that France, England, and especially 
the Soviet Union had been sending 
around Europe. The show met with 
such acclaim, first in Paris and then in 
Czechoslovakia, that Russia immediately 
organized and dispatched a rival exhibi- 
tion. At this point, General George C. 
Marshall, then Secretary of State, was 
compelled to call the exhibition back be- 
cause a number of Congressmen. had com- 
plained that the paintings were too “mod- 
ernistic,” and that several of the painters 
had left-wing affiliations. The paint- 
ings were put into dead storage and later 
sold, and the venture Was entirely aban- 
doned. 

Ten years later, in 1956, foreign tours 
were planned for three important art ex- 
hibitions and the Symphony of the Air. 
The art exhibitions had been prepared 
by the American Federation of the Arts, 
whose president was James Schramm, à 
leading businessman and former member 
of the Republican National Committee, 
and whose board is composed of impor- 


tant museum officials and civic leaders. 


1 
The Symphony of the Air, the world- 
famous orchestra originally formed by 
Arturo Toscanini, had toured Japan the 
previous year. There it had been enthu- 
siastically received and had served to gen- 
erate good will for the United States. 

Yet these proposed tours were can- 
celled, the reason given being that some 
of the artists or performers involved had 
at one point had questionable political 
associations. While such action may be 
open to discussion, it is difficult to see, on 
the face of it, how such past associations 
could have harmfully influenced the 
tours in any way. None of the paintings 
or musical works contained anything of 
a political nature. Indeed, one of the ex- 
hibitions of paintings dealt with sporting 
events—hardly a controversial subject. 
Of the artists in question, several were 
no longer even alive. 

This sort of exaggerated caution and 
financial conservatism in support of cul- 
tural tours have undoubtedly had much 
to do with the ineffectiveness of our total 
international effort in the arts. 


THE ARTS IN AMERICA 


Even those who may reluctantly con- 
cede that art is an effective ambassador 
of good will to those nations of the world 
that have a distorted or an incomplete 
picture of our country are likely to be- 
lieve that art, within our own society, has 
a limited and shallow function. In this 
they are supported by the traditional 
American value system that attributes 
great worth to practical, material physi- 
cal achievement but minimizes the im- 
portance of things of the spirit. This at- 
titude, so unlike that of most other na- 
tions of the world, is partly due to our 
rigid pioneer and Puritan traditions and 
partly to our comparative youth as a na- 
tion, and our amalgam of cultural heri- 
tages. 
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To return to opening paragraphs of 
this discussion, there is little doubt that 
in our societv art is a poor second to 
science in the life of the nation. Most 
people, as Brooks Atkinson has pointed 
out, have far more confidence in the ob- 
jective standards of the scientific point of 
view than they have in the insights, pas 
sions, aspirations, and wonder of the 
poets. But, Atkinson gocs on to say: 

. it [science] docs not satisfy every 
need. We cannot build mental hospitals 
fast enough to look after those who have 
succumbed to psychic disorders. The com 
mon life that ought to be enjoyed and sus 
tained by everyone is marred by juvenile 
delinquency, riots against Negro schoo 
children in the South, vilification of no™ 
conformists, distrust and suspicion o 


derive largely from lack of human undef 
standing. This is the area where insight } 
needed and this is the arca where our civi! 
zation is out of balance. We know th 
price of everything but we are not muc 
concerned with its valuc.? 

Obviously, art cannot of itself impos 
a set of values or moral laws. What it c^" 
do—and this refers chiefly to the kinds ? 
art which Suzanne Langer terms “disc” 
sive" (that is, having recognizable muet. 
ing, as opposed to completel abstrac 
content)—is heighten awareness and P 
derstanding of life. " 

This is true of all art, whether disc” 
sive or nonobjective, which in some fas" 
ion reflects man’s universe and, throug 
the skilled organization of sound, for™ 
color, line, or movement, arouses his 26° 
thetic response. $ 

But it is particularly so in those forn” 
of creative expression which are based ° 
the use of language, such as the poet" 
play, or novel. Here, man comes fac, 
face with his human condition and dg- 
the ultimate, deepest concerns of hi 


? Brooks Atkinson, New York Times, 
tember 30, 1956, Sunday Theatre Section, 
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tence. Speaking for and from the soul of 
its creator, such art has the unique power 
re and clarify human relation- 
i to induce vivid self-identification, 
ewan me naa and to impel the 
ction. 
M mar dina insu: works of art which 
i bs F^ powert social documents in 
min ig iq of comparatively re- 
Diary nm is the moving play “The 
nf eie penn d based on the ac- 
thn, with diae German-Jewish girl 
witch edo f amily and friends, hid in 
finally a or over two years, but who 
died n : i iscov cred by the Nazis and 
this play o oncentration camp. In 1956, 
ee in six German cities. Ac- 
the Si a ies euters dispatch, it touched 
fondi» diu ce of the public more pro- 
subject ^ n anything else bearing on the 
mi of the Nazi slaughter of Jews: 
the pod dari theatre audiences received 
movies MEA opua silence. When 
camp wem fw ken in à concentration 
just after the “9 German audiences 
received with d „of the w ar, they were 
the reception sheath and disbelief. But 
was different Th en to this. play j 
of the: korron he impact of its portrayal 
of Nazism struck home, as 


the sj 

silen 

orman ce that greeted most of the per 
ces showed.1° 


oe of reviewers in German 
azi om drew parallels between the 
the Soviet s portrayed in the play and 
Suggested beers of Fast Germany, oF 
Against the at It was a "stirring warning 
Nazi regime threatening revival of the 
Significant uk . 2” But perhaps the most 
Performance come of the play's German 
a recreational and that, three months later, 
Ten, the An and cultural center for chil- 
by the ci ne Frank House, was opened 
Small ty of West Berlin. 
Wonder that in a dictatorship, 
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tobe s Atkinson, New York Times, Oc- 
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control of the arts is invariably seized by 
the ruling clique, and made to serve the 
purpose of the stare. The clearest recent 
example of this has been in Soviet China 
where, during the past ten years, there 
has been a master plan for reshaping every 
aspect of artistic expression so that it will 
serve most effectively as a tool of educa- 
tion and propaganda for the new Com- 
munist state. In the words of Mao Tse- 
tung, the artist is simply "part of our rev- 
olutionary machinery . - a weapon 
with which to unite and educate our peo- 
ple. to attack and destroy our enemy." 

The possibility that art may be debased 
in this way underlies, of course, the ob- 
sections of many Americans to any form 
of federal support for painting, music, or 
the theatre. That it need not be so, that 
art may be aided without being subverted, 
has been clearly demonstrated in a num- 
ber of other democratic nations, where 
there has been consistent and generous 
support without any attempt to manipu- 
late it for partisan reasons. 

If we are to be genuinely concerned 
about the nature of the forces that govern 
the bulk of artistic expression in our land, 
we should look elsewhere—at the con- 
ally exist. For it is obvious 
that the mass media of communication, 
particularly the vast radio and television 
networks which feed our population end- 
Jess rations of drama, music, and other 
forms of entertainment, are themselves 
directly controlled by commercial spon- 
sors and advertising agencies. 

This stranglehold over the most potent 
(because they are in the home and they 
free) forms of what Gilbert Seldes 
“public arts,” has been bul- 
such network practices as 
*must-buy" provisions 


trols that actu 


are 
calls. the 
warked by 
“option-time” and ` 


“Red China Revealed in 


11 Peggy Durdin, 
k Times, January 5, 1958, 


Her Art,” New Yor 
Sunday Magazine, p- 59. 
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which have served to restrict competi- 
tion and independent selection of non- 
network productions.' 

As a consequence of this control of the 
airwaves by commercial sponsors whose 
sole concern is to reach the largest possi- 
ble audience per dollar spent (a perfectly 
valid concern from their point of view), 
television programming today consists 
largely of old Westerns, vacuous domes- 
tic comedies, grunt-and-groan wrestling, 
insipid parlor games and quizzes whose 
fascination, for the most part, is based on 
their fabulous cash prizes. All of these 
are accurately aimed at a projected audi- 
ence somewhat below the supposed aver- 
age twelve-year-old mind. True, there 
have been a number of courageous and 
stimulating television ventures, “Omni- 
bus,” for one, but these serve chiefly to 
illustrate what might be if creative pro- 
ducers, writers, actors, and musicians 
were given a free hand in the medium. 

There is no intent here to say that all 
popular entertainment should be at the 
highbrow level. This would be snobbery; 
we must recognize that, even as we have 
socioeconomic classes, we have taste 
classes. 

The real question is, Must such an 
overwhelming proportion of this tre- 
mendously influential medium continue 
to be devoted to near-trash? If so, and 
“pay-television” appears to offer only the 
most tentative of possible solutions, what 
major stimulus lies ahead for the arts in 
America? 

To some, this may appear to be an un- 
necessary question. Why do we need 
such a stimulus at all? The answer lies in 
the nature of our society—the very tech- 
nological society that Counts describes. 

As an example, take music. Several dec- 
ades ago orchestras and bands flourished 


12 “Monopoly and Monotony,” The New 
Republic, September 16, 1957, p. 


in cities and towns large and small all 
over the country. Today, with radio and 
television, and with juke-boxes blaring 
in taverns and diners, only a compara- 
tively small number of professional musi- 
cians are doing well, and the vast majority 
are barely eking out an existence. Even 
the regularly employed orchestra mem- 
ber in the large symphonies makes com- 
paratively little, and must add to his sal- 
ary by teaching music. ! 

In a more prosaic form of entertain- 
ment—sports—the widespread broadcast 
ing of major league baseball games and 
boxing events has hurt the minor league 
severely and has virtually wiped out the 
small neighborhood boxing club. In the 
area of theatre, true, a considerable num- 
ber of actors, technicians, and directors 
find employment through television, but 
think how many more would be at work 
if they were playing before live audiences 
all around the country. The ser ious 
writer, the composer, the painter, all 9 
these find it almost impossible today t? 
find a real audience, and to rely on thei! 
art for a satisfactory livelihood. Without 
teaching fellowships, grants-in-aid, Of 
frankly commercial tasks (which inevi 
tably detract from their creative efforts 
it would be almost impossible for them © 
continue their work. 

Perhaps this is inevitable, But is it the 
kind of atmosphere in which we C2? 
honestly expect the arts to flourish, to €** 
press the best in America, to provide iE 
with cultural ambassadors of high quality 
abroad, and to enrich our lives at home? 

Surely not. And yet, if we value art, we 
must recognize that it is expensive, partic” 
ularly when it involves large group enter 
prises. A number of the major opera 4° 
ballet companies and civic theatres in 0 
country today, even if they sell eve 
seat for every performance, cannot et 
their expenses. The mere fact that W 
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have a considerable number of excellent 
orchestras, civic theatres, and dance and 
Opera organizations is i í 
uum a e ond a testament to the 
ja hea Ecd artists and lay personnel 
Bey dene s, and to the willingness of 
mericans to give rivately to sup- 
port major forms c f 1 p " , 
mne Wie of art expression. 
ems — is a deficit each year, 
ior 6f = wolf is constantly at the 
through oie public does not come 
Sint des a i or the city 
cou A “ni those badly needed 
flos sa ^ ol ars), how can music Or 
a experiment with or 
a s new works, train new talent, 
ES. professionally? 
of — m compared the plight 
ually ex c. is a companies, “perpet- 
id Ganka, erge of financial collapse 
Sadler's Well a with the situation of the 
ship bí the = allet. Under the sponsor- 
etl idence c ritish Arts Council, this su- 
quate and a a has enjoyed an ade- 
ehfinenr reap nonpolitical gov- 
Permanent = y, a permanent home, a 
Phere of res rganization, and an atmos- 
Create pect and security in which to 
: and to grow. 
Piin Suum examples of how 
Mite buie um less wealthy than the 
is n ave su ported their arts. 
National tote ustralia conducted a huge 
in Sy dney Fes to finance an opera house 
liament a A ago the Canadian Par- 
iin tesi. ed a council for the arts 
9Wn financia] k wath a pae oni pim 
Pares dram al starvation of the arts com- 
Brant of 4 ead with France's annu 
Paris Onan oximately $4,500,000 tO the 
héâtre Eran the Opéra Comique, the 
any sin eaa and the Odéon. 
More On gle towns in Germany spend 
government do. than the United States 
oes. Denmark appropriates 


13 John 


M . 
4 1953, artin, New York Times, October 


S 
unday Theatre Section. 


$7 50,000 annually to its Royal Theatre 
in Copenhagen, and Sweden's Opera, 
State Theatre and Lilla Scena, an experi- 
mental adjunct, receive annual subsidies 

rovided by a national lottery.** Recently 
the Netherlands established a scheme for 
national assistance to fine artists by pur- 
chase of their works, to be regulated by 
advisory committees of recognized artists 
and art authorities. 

Why have we Americans not done the 
same? The answer, as suggested before, 
lies in our failure, as citizens and legisla- 
tors, to recognize the importance of art 
in our own society and in international 
exchange. During the past year, however, 
there has been a vigorous display of legis- 
lative action aimed at federal support of 
the arts. These bills, designed to establish 
a Federal Advisory Commission on the 
Arts and the United States Arts Foun- 
dation, have received a considerable 
amount of enthusiastic support from edu- 
cators, artists, and private citizens. 

For those teachers in our schools and 
colleges who are concerned about this 
situation it would seem that there is a 
desirable course of action. 

First, at the same time that we support 
logical and urgently needed programs of 
expansion of scientific education in this 
country, let us do everything possible to 
make sure that education for the arts in 
our schools and colleges is nurtured and 
upgraded. Only in this way can We build 
public appreciation and enthusiasm for 
these forms of creative endeavor of which 
many Americans are virtually ignorant. 

Second, if they are concerned about 
the arts in public life, educators on every 
level should throw their weight behind 
ssional efforts, on a non-partisan 


Congre 
basis, to lend financial assistance and the 
al support for the arts. 


prestige of nation 
14 Mare Connelly, New York Times, August 
5, 1957 Sunday Theatre Section, page 1- 


Elementary F oreign Language 
by Television’ 


LLOID B. JONES 


DIRECTOR OF GENERAL CURRICULUM SERVICES 
DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


QUrrr, modest curriculum project of 
A the Denver (Colorado) Public 
Schools has turned up many interesting 
and unexpected implications. The project 
itself was very simple. It consisted of a 
series of lessons in French for boys and 
girls in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
every Tuesday and Thursday evening 
from seven-thirty to eight o'clock over 
KRMA-TV, Channel 6, "Educational 
Television for Denver," for two consec- 
utive periods of nine weeks each. 

This was open-circuit telecasting, 
meaning that anyone who has a television 
set (85.9 per cent of Denver’s popula- 
tion) and an inclination to study French, 
might join the “class.” The television 
teacher made no particular point of the 
fact that she was teaching chiefly for 
children in intermediate grades, but the 
content of the lessons, the materials used 
in the teaching, and the teaching pro- 
cedures were all geared to this age level, 
and were all checked in advance by the 
intermediate grades supervisor. 

It is interesting to consider what might 
be called enrollment figures, A study 


* Mr. Jones was a member of the NEA Con- 
ference on the Academically Talented, held in 
February 1958. He is the author of several 
novels for teenagers, and a member and past 
president of the Colorado Authors League. 


guide for the course was purchased from 
Station KRMA by nearly. 2,200 adults. 
Fach pupil in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades of the Denver Public Schools who 
said he would view the programs AVES 
furnished a set of lesson sheets containing 
the word lists and similar materials. 
When the series started, nearly nine 
thousand youngsters declared their inten- 
tion of learning French, After the first 
nine weeks, when a new set of lesson 
sheets was needed, somewhat fewer than 
five thousand pupils requested them. It 
seems, therefore, that relatively inde- 
pendent Study of this kind is not for 
everyone. Yet in fairness to the younger 
generation it should be said that this 
Proportion of dropouts is considerably 
smaller than the Proportion usual in adult 
education programs, 

Francais, Pour Vous Was in a sense an 
experiment. There had been a growing 
demand for foreign language instruction 
in the elementary grades, particularly 
from those working in the field of educa- 
tion for the gifted. Since it would be 
difficult to find time for another course 
in an already full elementary schoo! 
schedule, television presentation appeared 
to be a practical way of meeting this de- 
mand, if the subject could be taught ef- 
fectively through this medium. Another 
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Ossibility s sted itself 1 

n ibility suggested itself: that a foreign 
aneuagi i i n 
esi ge might be learned in the home 

uw suh k . 

g, where one's native tongue is first 
€arned as a part of fami if i 
i a part of family life. So, in 
] ing Francais, Pour Vous, we 
ought to find out: 


I. Can ildr A : : 
"ene children in the intermediate 
à i es learn a foreign language taught by 
elevision? 5 oe oo 

a 

2. Can 1 ; š 

an learning a foreien lz a " 
HMM Eni oii foreign language be 
Pushed in a home setting? 
g? 


Ino 

rd — 

Slam 3 to answer these two questions 
test ther essential to give TV pupils a 
had at would indicate how much they 
ad learned, 2 
„We found ver 
that no 
nine- 


it 


PP y carly in the project 
iur ie foreign language for 
e available bi even-year-olds seem to 
Other Schou! an publishers or from 
have had to apa I herefore, we 

To do dá: 1 : our own examinations. 
Parents er teie planning committee 
amining comm; € vers) selected an ex- 
ers of French P» of five expert teach- 
Schools, The ML. Denver's secondary 

Uidance is Vea of Evaluation and 
assistance in ehe nd them with technical 
One corispicuons construction. There was 
ure: it was i advantage to this proce- 
rectly to y possible to gear the tests di- 
Sttuction es ; oral-aural method of in- 
teaching, z hich authorities in language 
Series, fe Ig the teacher for this 
intermediate is the proper method at the 
Other adya € grade level. There was an- 
Could and mr the content of the tests 

€ content of nag directly with 

€ specifi ne lessons. 

ha DO st 1c disadvantage was that we 
Judge the ped] norms by which to 
committee PIS learning. However, our 
Breed that of experienced teachers 
Spond Shen à youngster who could re- 
m the ¢ ectly to about half the items 


est w : 
was doing all right. 


~“ 


The committee of five administered 
the tests, which were given at three dif- 
ferent intervals to a sampling of fourth-, 
fifth-, and sixth-grade pupils who were 
following the TV series. They were 
tested. individually for proficiency in: 


written French 

spoken French 
pronunciation 
functional vocabulary 
cultural understanding. 


In the preliminary examination, the 
pupil was queried as to whether he could 
now speak, read, or understand French; 
asked questions about French history and 
culture; and tested for ability to under- 
stand some French sentences, words, and 
expressions which the teacher read to 
him. He was also asked to write a sen- 
tence in French. As expected, very few 
of the youngsters tested had any back- 
ground at all in French. 

A mid-term examination was given 
after the first eighteen lessons to measure 
aural (understanding) and written pro- 
ficiency attained up to that time. The 
teacher read a series of French expres- 
sions for which the children were sup- 
posed to find the equivalent in a written 
list of English expressions. They were 
also given a series of pictures and a list 
of descriptive French words to match. 
Finally, the pupils were asked to write in 
French the cardinal numbers from one to 
twenty, and the French words for six 
basic colors. 

The final examination, given at the end 
of the course, was more difficult and 
covered more territory. It measured both 
oral and aural proficiency, as well as 
written. Again the teacher read aloud in 
French—full sentences, more involved 
than those on previous tests—and the pu- 

ils were asked to match these statements 


with a list of sentences in English. The 
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test for matching a series of French 
words with pictures was repeated, and 
the pupils were asked to write the names 
of parts of the body in French, on a 
diagram. In the oral part of the final ex- 
amination, the teacher asked each child 
five questions in French to which he was 
to respond in French. He was also given 
some instructions in French to carry out. 
On both of these phases of the test he 
Was rated individually by the instructor 
according to an excellent-good-fair-poor 
scale. As a final part of his written work, 
the pupil was asked to translate into writ- 
ten French some simple English sentences, 
and to answer some questions on French 
history and culture. 

Results of the preliminary test, as stated 
earlier, revealed that the knowledge of 
French acquired by the Pupils tested was 
negligible. Of 210 tested, only 6 had any 
comprehension of the meaning of a com- 
mon French phrase when they heard it 
read, and only 9, when they saw it writ- 
ten. Forty-eight of the 210 pupils had 
some knowledge of the country of 
France, and 75 could pronounce at least 
one commonly seen French word like 
cliché, menu, bon voyage, à la carte. The 
results of the preliminary test indicated 
that in subsequent tests we would be 
Measuring only what had been learned 
from the televised instruction. 

At mid-term 193 pupils were tested, 
Their median Score on the written sec- 
tion was 27 out of a possible 46 points, 
Seven pupils made a perfect score; forty- 
four scored between 40 and 45; thirty- 
four between 30 and 39; forty-nine be- 
tween 20 and 29; forty-six between 10 
and 19; and thirteen between 3 and 9. In 
the aural phase of the testing—that is, 
ability to understand spoken French and 
translate it into English—a score of 10 
Was possible. Thirty-six Pupils attained 
the score of 10, eight scored between 6 


and o, Seventy-one between 1 and 5, and 
five made a score of o. 

In the final test, 58 points were possible 
on the written section, Of the 171 pupils 
tested, one scored between 50 and 58; 
twenty-one scored between 4o and 49; 
thirty-two between 30 and 39; fifty-one 
between 20 and 29; fifty-five between 10 
and 19; and eleven pupils made a score 
between o and 9. The median score for 
the final test—a test stepped up appre- 
ciably in difficulty over previous tests— 
Was 22. In the aural phase of the final test 
(the ability to understand spoken French 
and to respond), out of a possible score 
of 10, the median Score was 6. Four pu- 
pils made a score of 10, ninety-eight 
Scored between 6 and 9. sixty-seven 
scored between 1 and s, and two pupils 
Scored o. 

As indicated earlier, in devising the 
tests for this course and evaluating the re- 
sults, it was necessary to work without 


ment, the testing lacks statistical verifica- 
tion. Since French is not taught in the 
regular curriculum of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades, there are no control 


French, and they can be taught it through 
television, Note that in the results cited 
above at least half the children had mas- 
tered from 50 to 70 per cent of the ma- 
terial. Some had learned a great deal. 
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oS We had started with the assumption 
ae per i Mastery would be a satis- 
decom ormance, we were not at all 
pointed. 

Meri e. foreign language can be 
der. ren ina home setting, the an- 
Crea ave found is largely negative. 
e —— given for dropouts and 
ie ae of people con- 
Da oe : program, we conclude 
ones. eee course must be 
so Bei cted to be effective. Poorest 
wies "oed by children in schools 
P edu Ow-up periods were given 
"iei Dn teacher. One of the rea- 
^» ios uts was that parents want 

set for their own favorite 


Pro rar A 
in $ aS and not for their child's lessons 
e evening 


its cm has at least one advantage all 
pils Gan Lise of language: pu- 
fter the te m a word is pronounced. 
repeated it idi her has given a word and 
in for 4 pe Ime or two, the camera goes 
that the i tight close-up. This means 
lips and bns € Screen is occupied by the 
Pronounces vs of the teacher and, as she 
Viewers get d be word several times more, 
is Pronounced LE idea of how the word 
dus whoeaee posible mma class- 
ues ast pupils are at some dis- 

ur tele E teacher. 
Por 5 vision teacher for Francais, 
She haq weh unusual qualifications: 
Bree fn a ed her Bachelor of Arts de- 
liveg in ran : University of Paris, had 
Petience in vd and had had previous ex- 
struction pelecasting. The point is that 
background Y a person of such excellent 
ade available Master teacher, can be 
Otherwise e by television—but not 
number of = a practically unlimited 
Potentials of one ic of the 
n verified e ucational television 
ed through this experience. 


Teport of the findings of the 


Denver testing survey has been prepared 
for the National Educational Radio and 
Television Center at Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, and it is hoped that some of the ma- 
terials may merit publication. The evalua- 
tion program described was financed with 
the assistance of a grant from the Center. 
In particular, we hope that other school 
systems may have a chance to examine 
our tests and give us assistance in estab- 
lishing norms. 

Meanwhile, we note non-statistical val- 
ues from Francais, Pour Vous. Reports 
have come that the work of pupils in 
English classes has improved noticeably 
since they started trying to put their 
thoughts into French. This means, ac- 
cording to our hunch, that the young- 
sters have gained new insight into lan- 
guage structure. French clubs, formerly 
found in senior high schools only, have 
sprung up in elementary and junior high 
schools throughout the city. French con- 
versation has added new zest to the 
school day. Not only have pupils become 
aware of French as a living language, but 
their interest in France as a country has 
been stimulated, with resulting benefit in 
the area of the social studies. We antici- 
pate that foreign-language instruction at 
the elementary school level will enable 
children to become better language stu- 
dents later, with better understanding of 
the culture of another country. We also 
consider the study of a foreign language 
a necessary enrichment of the curriculum 
for able and exceptional students, and one 
which we intend to explore further. 
The data that have been assembled 
from Francais, Pour Vous, plus the re- 
actions and recommendations that have 
come as a result of the course, have 
prompted us to make plans for more for- 
eign-language study on television for 
next year. Whether the instruction will 
be in French or Spanish or a combination 
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of the two is yet to be determined. Our 
experience thus far has led us to plan the 
following changes: 


- The instruction will be given during 
the iie day rather than during the 
evening, and there will be preparation 
and follow. -up work bv a classroom 
teacher for each lesson. We intend to 
telecast the lesson between 1:00 and 1: 
P.M. This is a time segment not so ei 
needed for lunch hour these days, with 
more and more children eating in ele- 
mentary school cafeterias, and more and 
more mothers transporting those who still 
go home for lunch. It is also a time when 
teachers are already on duty. Another 
fifteen-minute period will be allotted 
some time during the school day for dis- 
cussion of the previous lesson and prep- 


aration for the coming one. This time 
segment will be worked out by individ- 
ual schools. 

- The television language course W ill 
hs; on an elective basis. Tr will be offered 
only to interested pupils whose parents 
want them to study a foreign language 
and are w illing to work out the necessary 
time arrangements for it. 

- The content, methods, and materials 
wat will be definitely for fourth-, fifth- 
and sixth- grade youngsters, with no cf- 
fort to encompass the | adult viewer. 

These ideas have evolved from our ex- 
perience to date. The fact that we plan t9 
continue the teaching of foreign language 
through television is in itself a kind o 
evidence to add to that already assembled 
from our evaluation of Francais, Pour 
V outs. 


—— —— 


" Idea and Practice of a Fifth-Year 
equirement for Teacher Certification 


ERWIN W. Vox SCHLICHTEN 


LATE ` iT 
TE ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, 


PREFATORY NOTE 


Tuis ig 
rawn, Si somes and concluding article 
of Tni Reb ained in the April 1958 issue 
Ed.D F from Dr. von Schlichten's 
As before, ri report at Teachers College. 
trying to oa eg acted as editor without 
Since I fee] ae the author’s data current 
Changes is confident that no substantial 
Mention practice have occurred. 
; ought to be made, however, of 


the 

creas: i 
fipetinenta discussion and institutional 
Since D on which have taken place 


ry ; 
Study fis Schlichten concluded his own 
and fifth- 1956) with respect to five-year 
of icles T programs for the preparation 
COuraged and hese have been especially en- 
the Advan supported by the Fund for 
structive incement of Education. It is in- 
dovgh e SiBnbo to what extent many— 
ks "ing these y not all—of the ideas un- 

*5S10na] educa 


2 oe : 
t fforts were voiced by pro- 
Ors years ago. f 
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ofessor of Higher Education 
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E basis ced 
basis di " 
for certification change 


rom ; à 

of FR S and personal judg- 

Successful ence to credits received 

paining, the 1 completion of formal 

at trainin matter of the quantity of 

Its, and a as measured in years, cred- 
urses, has emerged as an in- 


Crea; 
asing] x 
y signifi : : 
E£nificant issue. In a previous 


Ments 
or 


train; 
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discussion* the genesis and proliferation 
of formal teacher preparation—the de- 
velopment of the one-year normal school 
into the four-year teachers college and 
the entrance into the arena of teacher 
preparation of the colleges and universi- 
ties—were noted. Also noted were the 
growing definition of and differentiation 
between elementary and secondary certi- 
fication, together with the emergence of 
the requirement of the bachelor's degree. 
representing four vears of preparation, as 
prerequisite to secondary teaching. 

The question finally presented itself: 
Are four years of formal education ade- 
quate for the proper preparation of teach- 
ers? In some quarters this led to the advo- 
cacy in theory, and the requirement in 
practice, of teacher preparation beyond 
four years. A consideration of that move- 
ment constitutes the subject matter of 
the present article. 

When Cubberley 


was making his rec- 
ommendation in 1906 that high school 
certification be based on "evidence of 
having completed a full college course," 
he offered this additional fact: 

one even farther. The 


certificated high- 
excess of demand 


California has g 
number of properly | 
school teachers was so 1n 

* See article by von Schli 
Teachers College Record. 


chten in April 1958 
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that in 1905 the requirements were raised to 
include one year of graduate study.* 


Another significant action occurred in 
1905. In that year the National Society 
for the Scientific Study of Education ad- 
dressed itself to the question of the prep- 
aration of secondary teachers. In answer 
to the query, What constitutes the ideal 
secondary teacher? several respondents 
suggested the desirability of having ac- 
quired a master's degree, "some graduate 
study," or possibly some travel or study 
abroad beyond the Bachelor's degree. 
Dexter, one of the authors of the year- 
book which the Society published, ar- 
rived at the following conclusion after 
comparing American with Prussian prep- 
aration of secondary teachers: 


It is the opinion of the writer that our 
high-school system can never fully perform 
irs functions nor its teachers attain the 
status of professional respectability which 
should be theirs, until they have invested at 
least four years' time in the academic side 
of college work, with at least one year's 
graduate work directed largely to a theo- 
retical and practical study of school prob- 
lems. This investment of time can only 
gradually be brought about, but I am con- 


vinced that the not very distant future will 
see it.? 


From the actions which have just been 
chronicled we may conclude that both 
the practice and the public advocacy of 
the idea of five years of teacher prepara- 
tion date from at least 1905; that both 
'theory and practice were initially limited 
to secondary teachers; and that from the 


1 Ellwood P. Cubberley, “The Certification 
of Teachers" The Fifth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Scientific Study of Edu- 
cation, Part II (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1906), p. 82. 

?'The Fourth Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Scientific Study of Education, 
Part I (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1905), Ch. II, pp- 27-48. 

3 Ibid., p. 62. 


outset the proponents of preparation 
made concrete proposals as to how that 
time should be spent and what the train- 
ing ought to be. This latter point has 
been characteristic of virtually all pro- 
posals for teacher preparation beyond the 
bachelor’s degree down to the present 
time. 

Despite Dexter's optimism, it was not 
until the 1930’s—that is, until there was 
again a general surplus of supply over de- 
mand—that the idea of a fifth year was 
to receive widespread consideration. 


In 1932, for example, Brubacher took 
this position: 


The time is at hand for the next step in 
teacher preparation. It has even now been 
taken in California and in the City of 
Cincinnati, Secondary-school and college 
teachers should be required to devote a 
fifth or graduate year to cadet teaching. 
The four-year liberal arts program, ad- 
ministered with a sound professional spirit 

- . will give the desired educational back- 
ground. The fifth year should be to the 
teacher what the internship is to the phy- 
sician.* 

At the same time, Hill* was arguing 
that five years of preparation for second- 
ary teachers were now both necessary 
and, in the light of current oversupply, 
feasible. He advocated a fifth year con- 
sisting of aproximately one-third of each 
of the following components: academic 
work, intensive study of education, and 
additional experience in the laboratory 
school. This, he said, should follow four 
undergraduate years which should have 
included twelve hours of professional 
training, starting in the junior year. 

After comparing American with Euro- 


4A. R. Brubacher, “The Teacher-Training 
Program Re-examined,” Journal of Higher 
Education, 3:436, November, 1932. 

"Clyde M. Hill, “A Five-Year Program for 
the Professional Preparation of Secondary 
School Teachers,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, 18:429-33, September, 1932- 
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pean preparation of secondary teachers, 
Benjamin, ? in 1933, advocated five years 
and offered six “tentative principles 
around which a coherent [five-year] 
program may be built,” namely, 


"s The five-year curriculum should pro- 
ide a broader educational program than 


d 
. does the present four-year program; 


2. It should mor include a year of gradu- 


a bam : 
te training in the sense of increased spe- 
cialization; 


3. Professional education should be no 


rez x 1 
E pis in the five-year program than in 
ne present four; 


"s. professional education courses 
i be integrated and improved for the 
Purposes of the five-year curriculum; 
5. The five-year program should provide 


Or i x 
9T Increased contact with actual school 
Situations; 


E: The five-year curriculum should be 
o V p as objectively as possible in terms 
€ quality of its present product. 


V poten: rationale for five years 
by a d for all teachers was offered 
elites. in 1934." If, asked Meyers, 
What Er for social reconstruction 1S 
ers xa s then what kinds of teach- 
ers, he € required? The needed teach- 
u ly Suae, must first of all be care- 
ve des ected, and must then be given 
0 ye. ts of education—this to consist of 
lowed o: of broad general education fol- 
Cation E three years of professional edu- 
clement which the general professional 
that hip: stressed. It should be noted 
Sirabil; 8 the first reference to the de- 
Second? of having elementary as well as 
Preparar? teachers receive five years of 
‘ration, 
t is patent that the five-year certifica- 


9 
lu Harold Be 


njamin, “ ive- urricu- 
e Or Pros J , “The Five-Year C 
A 


ective Secondary Teachers,” Ed- 


!Catio, 
nal n r 
ministration and Supervision, 19: 


CP January, 1933 

B $ 
for the Sch Meyers, “Education of Teachers 
Ucationg Ools of Tomorrow,” Journal of Ed- 


Ociology, 7:569-70, May, 1934- 


tion idea early became identified as the 
good, the necessary, the desirable training 
of teachers. Because of its close identifica- 
tion with teacher education, therefore, 
the balance of the present discussion will 
be conducted largely in terms of the po- 
sitions taken by various commissions, 
groups, committees, learned organiza- 
tions, and the like which have from time 
to time addressed themselves to the ques- 
tion of the desirable preparation of 
teachers. 

The first findings to be cited are those 
of the National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers in 1935. The third volume® 
of that six-volume survey makes numer- 
ous specific recommendations with refer- 
ence to the education of teachers, with 
this proviso, however: “These proposals 
and recommendations cannot be defended 
in terms of noncontrovertible data of the 
survey nor upon a final word from re- 
search.” ? Nevertheless, the authors pro- 
pose that the pre-service preparation of 
elementary teachers be increased to four 
years, and that four years be “the mini- 
mum preparation for the lowest class of 
secondary school in every state that has 
not yet [193 3] made it so,” and that 


..an early adoption of the standard of 5 
ears of preparation for the first or highest 
class of secondary-school certificate in most 
States is recommended; at least an early 
beginning in preparing such teachers should 


be made.!? 


A teachers’ curriculum should be an 


integrated curriculum, !* says the Com- 


mission, with education courses jntro- 
e Edu- 

s Farle U. Rugg and others, Teacher 
cation Curricula.” Vol. III of National Survey 
of the Education of Teachers. United States 
Office of Education Bulletin 1933, 
(Washington: Government Printing 


o. 10 
Office, 


935). 

79 Ibid., p- 347- 
10 [bid., p» 35% 
11 [bid., p. 353+ 
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duced not later than the junior year." 
Further, any fifth-year program should 
be flexible enough to permit numerous 
possible options to be exercised.!* These 
were relatively modest and guarded pro- 
posals which did not suggest five years of 
preparation prior to initial employment, 
but rather only as a condition for attain- 
ing the highest class of secondary certifi- 
cate “in most States." 

Somewhat morc specific is the recom- 

mendation of the Regents Inquiry of 
1938 in respect to teachers in New York 
State. 
The point has now been reached where the 
... urgency for breadth of education on 
the part of teachers [makes] it desirable 
for New York State to adopt . . . a five 
year program of courses for secondary 
school teachers.! * 


The Inquiry makes it clear that it is 
recommending five years as a pre-service 
requirement for secondary teachers.!* Re- 
garding the nature of such a program it 
is, however, much less definite. “To insist 
dogmatically on a rigid formula at the 
present time and in the present state of 
experience with respect to the best ways 
of preparing teachers,” it says, “seems to 
be a mistake.” 1$ 

An interesting and brilliantly presented 
set of general recommendations emerged 
in 1942 out of the deliberations of a joint 
committee of the faculty of Harvard 
College and the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, which had initially addressed it- 
self to the problem of the proper prep- 
aration of secondary English teachers at 

12 Ibid., p. 359. 

13 Ibid., p. 363. 

14 Charles H. Judd, Preparation of School 
Personnel, A Study of the Regents Inquiry 
into the Character and Cost of Public Educa- 
tion in the State of New York (New York: 
The McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938), 
p. 86. 

15 Ibid, p. 84. 

16 Ibid., p. 88. 


Harvard. The committee concluded that 
secondary — teachers, generally, now 
needed five vears of initial preparation, 
and that the last two undergraduate years 
and the present graduate year ought to 
be thought of as a single three-year pre- 
paratory program. This, they realized, 
implied that the teacher candidate would 
have to think of his furure profession 
prior to receiving his baccalaureate. But 
they asked, 


Why should the delicate and complex pro- 
fession of teaching be something that can 
be entered on hit or miss merely because 
the candidate decides, after graduation 
from college, that he would like to teach?! 


Further, in examining the Master of 
Arts in Teaching program then in effect 
at Harvard, the committee arrived at this 
conclusion concerning what it felt to be 
an initial fallacy in the whole scheme: 


the fallacy, namely, that training, 7 
education is something that can be applicc 
from above at the end of another program: 
that it is training which in a fifth year C?" 
miraculously be clapped on top of a four" 
year Bachelor of Arts degree without refer- 
ence to the vocation of teaching. The result 
is not fusion, but confusion. Skilled teachers 
are not thus made out of raw material.'® 


Any attempt to delineate the five-Y C7 
idea must certainly pay particular atten- 
tion to the findings of the Commission °” 
Teacher Education, whose efforts on P~ 
half of the improvement of teacher edu- 
cation were most certainly unique, a^^ 
quite possibly the most widespread an 
significant in the history of teacher prep 
aration in our country, The Commission $ 
point of view was clear: “Teachers ad€ 
quate for our times cannot be prepares 


1 Report of a Joint Committee of the Facute 
of Harvard College and the Graduate 5n 
of Education, The Training of Seco” it} 
Teachers (Cambridge: Harvard Univers 
Press, 1942), P- 125. 

15 Ibid., p. 124. 
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in less than four collegiate years,” '* and 
further, 


The Commission sympathizes with the 


tendency toward the establishment of five- 
year programs of teacher preparation and 
considers them to be as justifiable in the 
case of elementary as of high school teach- 
ers.?" 7 


That justification, says the Commis- 
sion, lies in the twin reasons of the social 
significance of the teachers’ function and 
of the complexity of understanding and 
skill required. The ideal training pro- 
gram, it holds, «would be a five-year in- 
tegrated program in which the profes- 
sional and other elements were continu- 
ously intermingled.” ** It warns against 
relegating all professional elements to the 
fifth year, recommends that in all cases 
professional training be started no later 
than the third college year, and holds that 
any increased term of training “requires 
increased provision of opportunities for 
direct and responsible experience with 
children, schools, and communities." ?* 
Finally, the Commission makes clear that 
it posits no virtues in five year of prep- 
aration per se apart from improved selec- 
tion and more effective programs. 

From time to time various professional 
organizations and learned societies within 
the field of education address themselves 
to the question of the proper qualification 
and preparation of teachers. In consider- 
ing the theme of the expanding role of 
education, the American Association © 
School Administrators in 1948 dealt with 
the question of personnel to insure 
an adequate program.” This association, 


19 The Improvement of T eacher Education, 
A Final Report by the Commission on Teacher 
Education (Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1946), p. 113. 

20 [bid., p. 104- 

21 [bid., p. 105- 

22 [bid., p. 106. 


23 “Personnel for an Adequate Program," 


too, thinks of adequate teachers in terms 
of competencies," and after paying its 
respects to the Commission on Teacher 
Education’s recommendations for im- 
proving the pre-service education of 
teachers, states the following as its posi- 
tion: 


The minimum educational qualification 
for any teacher (elementary or secondary ) 
should be the bachelor’s degree for initial 
or provisional certification, with an in- 
service education requirement of additional 
work toward completion of the master’s 
degree for permanent or standard certifica- 
ton. « = = However, appraisal procedures 
which will more adequately describe the 
competencies of teachers . . » must also be 


developed.** 

It will be noted that these administra- 
tors, following the lead of the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education, do not dif- 
ferentiate between elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers as to the length of either 
their initial or their ultimate preparation 
for teaching. Further, it is important to 
observe, they favor the acquisition ofa 
fifth year of preparation for all teachers 
on an in-service rather than a pre-service 
basis. And finally, they are concerned 
with the acquisition of needed compe- 
tencies by all teachers. 

In its 1953 yearbook the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education also 
deals with teacher preparation as one as- 

ect of the problem of adapting the e^ 
ondary school to the needs of youth. 


i m of Education. Twenty- 
The Expanding ole f atic ^ 
P 7 k, American Association of Schoo! 
sixth Yearbook, + eri e RP 


inistrators (Washington: | 
onsen of School Administrators, 1948), 
Ch. X 


24 Ibid., pp- 23173% 


25 Ibid., p. 23% 
" hs D nstattd, “Education of "Teachers to 


t Y i ing the Sec- 
| he Needs of Youth,” Adapting t 
Merry School Program to the Needs of Youth. 
d Yearbook, Part Ty Natoa So- 
‘y for the Study of Education icago: 
or eis of Chicago Press, 1953), Ch. XV. 
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For the success of the kind of high school 
program envisaged by the authors of that 
yearbook, in view of the learning and 
skills demanded of a teacher in such a 
school, “It is [very] doubtful,” says the 
Yearbook, “that the teacher can become 
prepared for this job in four years.” ** It 
calls for five years of preparation, a five- 
year program organized as a unified series 
of general and professional experiences. 
“Simply to tack on a fifth year of work 
unarticulated with the previous four 
years will not do the job.” ** 

One type of fifth-year work which the 
Yearbook strongly recommends is the in- 
ternship. This is not only desirable, but 
also practically necessary under present 
circumstances. 


The failure of public schools to develop 
superior programs of in-service education 
for beginning teachers suggests the need 
for a period of internship under the guid- 
ance of the college to facilitate the induc- 
tion of its members into the profession.?? 


Still another source of opinion con- 
cerning the desirable length of prepara- 
tion of teachers, and hence of desirable 
certification requirements, is to be found 
in the pronouncements of those con- 
cerned with the several subject matter 
fields. The position of a Harvard com- 
mittee on secondary English teachers al- 
ready has been discussed. Several more 
positions will now be presented. 

In 1949, Layton addressed himself to 
an analysis of certification requirements 
for mathematics teachers.*° After tabu- 
lating the data concerning the subject 


21 Ibid., p. 288. 

28 Loc, cit. Loe. cit. 

30 William Isaac Layton, An Analysis of Cer- 
tification Requirements for Teachers of Mathe- 
matics (Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody 
College for Teachers, 1949), 215 pp. 


matter and professional course require- 
ments then in effect for certification in 
mathematics teaching, he turned to two 
groups of experts, state certification offi- 
cers and mathematics specialists, for 
judgments on a number of relevant ques- 
tions raised by his analysis. 

According to Layton's data, the state 
certification officers consistently favored 
higher certification requirements than did 
the mathematics specialists. However, 
both groups overwhelmingly favored 
only a bachelor’s degree for elementary 
teachers, and only a minority of both 
groups favored requiring a master's de- 
gree for secondary mathematics teachers. 
It is noteworthy that a larger minority 
of certification officers than mathematics 
specialists took this position. For both 
groups, however, the concern was for the 
nature of the teacher's preparation rather 
than for a master's degree or a fifth 
year per se.?: 

In the summer of 1953 a month-long 
conference on science teaching in the 
secondary schools, called by President 
Conant and supported by the Carnegi¢ 
Corporation, was held at Harvard Uni- 
versity.? Among many other things the 
conference reviewed some twenty I€ 
ports published during the previous tw? 
decades, and found concurrence on seve” 
general recommendations concerning the 
adequate preparation of science teachers: 
“These,” said the conference, “might 
well be considered by those attempting 
new steps in the development of teacher 
certification requirements and teacher 
training programs."?* Examination © 
those seven recommendations reveals that 
they call for competence in the fields t? 


31 Ibid., pp. 184-88. 2 

32 Fletcher Watson and others, Critical 
Fears Ahead in Science Teaching (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Printing Office, 1953)» 
48 pp. —?*Ibid. p. 37. 
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be taught and in professional education, 
pe realistic experiences in school 
pud rg ui together with broad 
general education. There is agreement, 
too, that "the five-year college training 
program for teachers [s parmis 
peni achers [should] become 
wi ry minimum." ** 
Sista the conference presents its own 
uris. over five years, as it does im- 
iic, P the heels of the seven rec- 
vagueness pes just referred to, a certain 
Fathers "s € € itself. However, one 
ies we ally that the conference favors 
me che s RENS but not neces- 
field, and : " ition for entrance into the 
dul past hat it recognizes certain prac- 
Cine but offers no remedies. 
inquiry ni = present phase of our 
mon ay i esirable preparation of 
ares, wmm ing several subject matter 
teaching e nally to the field of the 
twenty-third the social studies. In its 
Council for d yearbook the National 
cifically on ^ Social Studies deals spe- 
studies Aira [s can of the social 
the a spen r, but raises the question of 
this extent: ^ of the status quo only to 
aration ade s the present college prep- 
curriculum ex, for providing the core 
Schools wa teachers that the public 
: nt?” 35 
mo source of opinion on the 
€ found in re years of preparation is to 
hundred « ne judgments of some two 
training,” ipiis interested in teacher 
study en du gathered in a questionnaire 
cted by McGrath.*° A num- 


51 Ibid, 


35 
ary Jack 


» P- 38. 
ar Aen (ed.), “Preparation of Second- 


F 3 
eag; a oF ln Studies Teachers,” The 
Nae Social Studies. Twenty-third 
Wat Council for the Social 
ion, 1 ngton: The National Education 
Teo D ‘gee P 73. 
cacher-Edy cGrath, “Some Results from a 
esearch ngon Questionnaire," Educational 
etin, 29:14-29, January, 1950. 


ber of findings pertinent to our inquiry 
follow: 


Question Not 
Number Yes No Sure 


4 Do you think it is pos- 5 I4 4 
sible to plan pre-service 
programs which will 
adequately train and 
educate teachers in four 
academic years of time? 

26 Do you favor a five- 171 
year minimum of pre- 
Service training before 
teachers are permitted 
to teach? 


m 
n 
ES 


Respondents were asked to score a se- 
ries of statements on a 1 tO 5 scale repre- 
senting a range from strong disagreement 
to strong agreement. One statement and 
its composite rating are relevant.** 


Rating 


B26 A year of internship with 421 
small remuneration should 
be a part of the pre-serv- 
ice training of teachers. 


The points of view of respondents— 

ersons involved in the actual preparation 
of teachers—are clear. Those persons do 
not believe it possible to devise adequate 

re-service programs limited to four 
years for either elementary or secondary 
teachers. They overwhelmingly favor 
five years of pre-service preparation, and 
they equally strongly favor a year of in- 
ternship with some salary. 

A recent position, and one to which 
any study such as the present one must 
surely pay attention, is that of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards of the National Edu- 
cation Association. That Commission 
clearly stated its views on years of prep- 


aration for certification when it recom- 


31 Ibid., pp- 14717: 38 [bid., p. 28. 
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mended to the Association’s National 
Convention of 1953 that 


The profession support vigorously the 
principle of requiring minimum profes- 
sional preparation of the baccalaureate de- 
gree for initial certification and teaching 
service; and that the fifth year of prepara- 
tion, completed in connection with actual 
teaching experience, be considered as neces- 
sary for the full professional preparation of 
teachers at all levels.39 


The present investigation of positions 
with respect to a five-year requirement 
concludes with the presentation of a re- 
cent point of view expressed by one in- 
dividual, Hutson,? who writes what he 
says may be regarded as an open letter to 
the members of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education. Basing 
his thinking on what he regards as the 
fact that the five-year requiremenr 
here and that "the nature of the fi 
is not defined by the state or 
district," Hutson proceeds t 
answer a critical question, 


Do teachers perform at a higher level with 
a master's degree than with a bachelor's, 
and if so, to what extent? No one knows. 
No one has tried to find out. But in the 


logic of the situation there is much cause 
for skepticism. .. „41 


He then proceeds to indict the efficiency 
of present fifth-year training on three 
counts, namely, 


First, there is seldom any co-ordination 
among the teachers of a given school in 
fifth-year programs of self-improvement; 

Second, . . . present fifth-year education 


is illogical because of the remoteness of 


39 National Education Association, Addresses 
and Proceedings, (Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1953), p. 318. Italics not 
in original. 

4°. P. W. Hutson, “A Proposed Program for 
the Fifth Year in Teacher Education,” School 
and Society, August 7, 1954, PP- 37-40. 

41 Ibid., p. 38. 
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connection between tutelage and pracuce; 

Third, the present program is illogical in 
that it lacks relation to the beginning em- 
ployment of the teacher.*2 


By way of constructive suggestion 
Hutson does not, somewhat surprisingly. 
first call for an investigation of the rela- 
tive performances of teachers with four 
and five years of preparation, but 
launches immediately into a presentation 
and defense of what he calls a new pro- 
gram—a fifth-year program organized 
around a teaching practicum. Students 
would be hired as half-time teachers in 
selected schools, concurrently carrying 
certain related course work at a univer- 
sity, all of this leading to a practitioner $ 
rather than an academic master's degree. 


Summary 


This brings to a close the presentation 

the thinking concerning the idea of 
equiring five vears of preparation for 
certification. The following conclusions 
appear to be warranted: 

1. Both the practice and the idea of 
requiring five years of preparation for 
certification may be traced to the start 
of the present century. i 

2. Over the years opinions regarding 
the idea of five years of preparation have 
been expressed by individuals who have 
a legitimate concern in the problem; by 
numerous professional societies repre- 
senting various groups, such as the pro- 
fession as a whole, school administrators 
and subject-matter specialists; by com- 
mittees appointed for the express purpose 
of considering the Preparation of one OF 
another Category of teachers; by two 
commissions charged with dealing with 
teacher preparation on a national basis; DY 
groups of specialists in various fields— 
subject-matter specialists, certification of- 


5? Tbid., PP- 38-39. 
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fice TS, persons concerned with teacher 
training—and by the professional organ- 
ization most singularly concerned with 
certification standards, the Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 

While there is bv no means unanimity 
on the ideas concerning five years af 
bs mte there is no body of evidence 
M inte de - She literature which argues 
"Mp Y against the five-ycar idea on posi- 
us There exists, to be sure, a 
Stiel "y body of articulate opinion 
gasber teacher preparation. Lynd's 
ions a in the Public Schools and por- 
may be iii. Educational Wastelands 
critical nn “° That body of opinion is 
years of E a much of the number of 
san acher preparation, however, as 
Shut i cca In fact, one can find 
cal literatur support in the present criti- 
more pes re on teacher preparation for 
Were of Panaon for teachers if only it 

of the right sort.” 
tsi i Es years of preparation 
in Ther for only secondary teach- 
Opinion "t. owever, a growing body of 
tween el hich would not differentiate 
ers, pro e mentary and secondary teach- 
tainly Ain five years for both. Cer- 
the | Medina are no recommendations 1n 
tion be de re that five years of prepara- 
of se manded of elementary but not 
riage i teachers. 
ta pe reason offered in jus- 
een made is bus proposals which have 
edge, and iri ^ necded skills, knowl- 

Ve years jaa erstanding now require 
velopment Sp their acquisition or de- 
“Unsupported ometimes this is made as an 

assertion, sometimes It 15 


Prece 
e Siu by a more or less detailed analy- 
School t Lynd, Quackery im tbe Public 
282 pp, LM Little, Brown and Co., 1950), 
lands idee E. Bestor, Educational Waste- 
Press "ana, Ill: The University of Illinois 
*:1953), 195 PP- 


sis of competencies, skills, and the like 
which the particular authority holds lead 
to the five-year conclusion. Other reasons 
offered at various times have been feasi- 
bility due to oversupply of teachers, and 
lack of proper in-service training pro- 
grams. In no case, however, has evidence 
been adduced to indicate that teachers 
with five years of preparation have in 
fact been proved superior to those with 
less preparation. 

5. With a few exceptions, sources of 
opinion on the length of training cited in 
the present investigation did propose, 
with varying degrees of specificity, the 
structure of the educational programs 
needed to fill the time span they favor. 

From those proposals a number of gen- 
eralizations can be drawn. First, all who 
mention the matter at all are explicit that 
a fifth year cannot simply be imposed 


upon four years of college studies. 
RÈ ʻe years of preparation need to 
be' .ated within themselves and 


in relauon to what follows. Second, the 
proper preparation of teachers (over any 
given number of years) must include 
among its components broad general edu- 
cation as a foundation, and specific sub- 
ject-matter competence, knowledge of 
the child and of the community, profes- 
sional education, and relevant direct ex- 

eriences with children, schools, and 
communities. Third, graduated profes- 
sional training and experience should 
han the junior undergrad- 


start no later t : 
uate year and should continue right up to 


initial full-time teaching. And finally, it is 
felt to be particularly imperative that 
firsthand experience in school and com- 
munity continue during, and not be in- 
terrupted by, any fifth-year program. 
Those who advocate internship as the 
desirable fifth-year program would, of 
e such experiences by the 


course, increas : 
largest amount during that period. 
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6. Analysis of the data which have 
been presented reveals that opinions are 
mixed regarding whether five years of 
preparation should be required prior to 
initial entrance into full-time teaching or 
simply as a condition of full and final 
certification. Some of the authorities are 
unclear as to their exact positions. Some 
are explicit in urging that five years be 
required for initial certification. Others 
imply that position by the nature of the 
training programs which they advocate. 
Still others hold only that a fifth year 
should be required as a condition of re- 
ceipt of the highest or full or final certi- 
fication. 

7. Finally, one gathers the general im- 
pression that those who argue for this or 
that number of years of preparation for 
one or another category of teachers ac- 
cording to this or that plan of organiza- 
tion are not concerned nearly so much 
with the mere acquisition of credits, de- 
grees, or years of training as they are 
with the desire that somehow teachers be 
as well prepared as possible, in terms of 
competencies, for the jobs that need to 
be done. Length of training is not to be 
considered apart from the goals to be 
achieved and the means for achieving 
them. 


THE FIVE-YEAR REQUIREMENT 
IN PRACTICE 


When one examines actual state certi- 
fication regulations in terms of their re- 
quiring more than four years of prepara- 
tion for teaching, the resultant data are 
at first deceptively simple. It is revealed 
that no state requires more than four 
years for entrance into elementary teach- 
ing, and that in forty-four states no prep- 
aration beyond four years is required for 
entrance into secondary teaching. In the 
remaining four states and the District of 
Columbia there are, then, some addi- 


tional academic requirements for initial 
entry into some phases of secondary 
teaching. Those requirements by states 
are: Arizona, 6 hours, for academic 
teachers only; California, 30 hours, for 
academic teachers only; New York, 3° 
hours, for academic teachers only; Wash- 
ington, fifth year, for out-of-state teach- 
ers; and District of Columbia, master’s de- 
gree for all except vocational high school 
teachers.** 

It should be noted that in three of 
these states the post-baccalaureate rêe- 
quirement does not apply to teachers of 
nonacademic subjects. In the District of 
Columbia it does so apply, but only in 
the case of teachers vot assigned to voca- 
tional high schools. Even teachers of aca- 
demic subjects so assigned need hold no 
more than the bachelor's degree. It should 
also be noted that in Arizona the number 
of hours of preparation called for is 6. 
While renewal requirements have thc ef- 
fect of building these up to 30 over the 
first five years of teaching, this does not 
distinguish Arizona from many other 
states, as will appear below. Washington $ 
initial five-year requirement is limited t? 
secondary teachers from out of state. T h€ 
picture as a whole can scarcely be con” 
sidered impressive, especially when it 35 
recalled that California took the first st€P 
as far back as 1905.55 It must be adde 
that no significant body of research has 
resulted from the five-years-of-initial- 
preparation requirement Which provides 
evidence as to whether or not this r€- 
quirement has produced better teacher’: 

The state minima which have just been 
examined are requirements for entrance 
into teaching only. However, further in- 


, ** Data drawn from A Manual on Certific® 
tion Requirements for School Personnel in a 
United States (Washington: National Educ 
tion Association, 1953), pp. 22-133- . 

* The District of Columbia acted in 1933+ 
New York in 1943, and Washington in 1951- 
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Spection of certification regulations re- 
veals that the several states also have pe- 
dea renewal requirements, or at least 
ee to achieve higher 
eiu cc and that those additional 
de ns must or can be met by ad- 
ina a In view of this, it is per- 
be pig ask, How much education be- 
enfss da T years must a teacher obtain in 
Few dpi a teacher for life? Such 
ie EMI is certification data does 
vend aoe d rave been made up to the 
ofthe uu E will therefore be the task 
Slides nder of this discussion to pre- 

in ne results of such an analysis. 
Nessuna, compile these data it was 
ing "€ ] make an assumption regard- 
the iem a. of years to be covered by 
the leven: life. For the purposes of 
fen Prio ge made in this study it has 
Ns. that a professional lifetime 
sixty- five Br twenty-two and ends at age 
Years, The nén covered forty-three 
of ditio m becomes, then, that 
the bachelor a how much study beyond 
ations Meurs egree would, under regu- 
each of the se in 1955, be required in 
to be Nestcar al states if a teacher were 
throughout ed to remain in teaching 
such a professional lifetime. 


ae findi DRAE 
dings are summarized in four 


Cat E 
€gories below, 


L Stud 
to teach Y beyond four years REQUIRED 


30 or m for life. Thirteen states require 
t Ore hours of study in order to 


€ach for ]; 
o T . . B 
r life, making no distinction be- 


Ween el 
ers €mentary and secondary teach- 


3o hn Mi Tange of required hours is from 
ington, o sippi, Rhode Island and Wash- 

hn > to 48 in Delaware, North Caro- 
ten, «A SI details see Erwin W. von Schlich- 
Story ot the we Teacher Certification: The 
York State te Five Year Requirement in New 
Port, Teach Unpublished doctoral project re- 
1956. ers College, Columbia University, 


lina, and Florida, with New Hampshire, 
Arizona, Maryland, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Utah and Vermont falling 
in between. Six additional political units 
require 30 hours or more, but on the 
secondary level only. In five of those— 
Kentucky, Ohio, West Virginia, Wyom- 
ing, and the District of Columbia—the 
requirement is for the master's degree, 
and in the sixth—California—for 30 hours 
of study. Finally, there are two special 
cases, Maine and New York, which re- 
quire 48 hours or more on the secondary 
level, and also require some study beyond 
four years, but less than 30 hours, on the 
elementary level. In summary, then, it 
may be said that twenty-one states re- 
quire a total of five or more years of 
study of their teachers—elementary or 
secondary or both—in order to teach for 
life, with a majority of those states mak- 
ing no distinction between teaching 
levels. 

Eight other states require some study 
beyond four years, though not to the ex- 
tent of a full fifth year, the range being 
from 24 to only 6 hours. Five of those 
states—lowa, Virginia, Michigan, New 
Mexico, and Pennsylvania, to name them 
in descending order of number of hours 
required—make no distinction between 
teaching levels, while the remaining three 
— Nebraska (18 hours), South Dakota 
(18), and Nevada (6-9)—have require- 
ments for the secondary level only. 


2. Study beyond four years ENCOUR- 
acep by regulations. Still another way of 
examining the practice relating to five 

ears of education for teaching is to ana- 
lyze certification regulations in terms of 
the amount of study which they encour- 
but do not necessarily require. The 
lus for such additional study is 
t of the highest certifi- 
te offers. These certifi- 


age 
stimu 
promise of receip 
cate which the sta 
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cates, which are not essential for continu- 
ous teaching but which are presumed to 
give special prestige, bear such titles as 
Advanced Post-Graduate (Florida), Class 
A Professional (Alabama), and Advanced 
Professional (New Jersey). Fifteen states 
offer such inducements, one (Florida) 
calling for two full years of study beyond 
the bachelor’s degree for both elementary 
and secondary teachers. Eight states— 
Alabama, Illinois, Indiana, New Jersey, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Idaho, and lowa— 
require either a master’s degree or 30 
hours for the highest certificate at either 
level; three—Kentucky, West Virginia, 
and Wyoming—offer such an induce- 
ment on the same terms to elementarv 
teachers (in all of these three, it will be 
recalled, secondary teachers 7st earn a 
master’s degree if they are to continue 
teaching indefinitely); and one, Montana. 
to secondary teachers. One state, Ne- 
braska, grants its highest certificate to ele- 
mentary teachers after 14 hours of fifth- 
year work. (It requires 18 hours for sec- 
ondary teachers to maintain their stand- 
ing.) Finally, one, Kansas, encourages 
teachers on both levels by offering a 
highest certificate at the price of 6 to 8 
hours originally and for each renewal. 


3. Study beyond four years ACCEPTABLE 
AS AN ALTERNATIVE to teaching experience. 
In seven states, where certificates must 
be periodically renewed, such renewal is 
automatic in the case of teachers where 
service has been continuous, or relatively 
so. Alternatively, however, renewal will 
be granted on the basis of study beyond 
the basic four years. This situation ob- 
tains in Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Minnesota, and Mississippi on both ele- 
mentary and secondary levels, in Ken- 
tucky on the elementary, and in Oregon 


on the secondary level. 
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4. States with No PROVISIONS relating to 
study beyond four years. We come finally 
to that residue of nine states which simply 
do not mention study beyond four years 
in any manner in their regulations gov- 
erning teacher certification. Those states 
are Colorado, Connecticut, Louisiana. 
Massachusetts, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Wisconsin. 


Summary 


Our investigation of the practice of re- 
quiring five years of study for certifica- 
tion as a teacher has been conducted on 
two levels. First, the requirement of five 
years of study for entrance into teaching 
was examined. This was found to be 4 
limited movement. Second, the require- 
ments to teach for life were analyze 
with the results which have just been re- 
capitulated. The practice of requiring five 
years of education for teaching is indec 
widespread in the United States. 

Furthermore, the evidence revcals that 
there is considerable disparity between 
the idea of a fifth year of preparation as 
developed in the first part of the present 
article and the practices as revealed Y! 
the second part. The proponents of the 
idea of five years of preparation stress n= 
tegration with the previous four years, 
full five years before starting to teach, 
fifth year internship, and the like. Jn actu 
practice the number of states mandating 
a fifth year of initial preparation is negli 
gible. Rather, the pattern of certificatio? 
requirements frequently is such that ? 
teacher must continue to accrue advance 
credits periodically (six credits for every 
five-year renewal period is a recurring 
example), in order to maintain the valid- 
ity of his certificate. ] 

The result is the phenomenon, peculiar 
to the field of education, of a large body 
of teachers taking courses during the 
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teaching year or during summer vacation 
periods, frequently at intervals of several 
years, and frequently, too, over a span of 
years which reaches to retirement—all of 
this in the interest of meeting certification 
requirements. The resultant collection of 
courses is not necessarily the homogene- 
ous, coordinated program envisaged by 

$ S ) 


many advocates of five years of teacher 
preparation. This is not to argue the rela- 
tive merits of five-year theory and five- 
year practice. It is merely to indicate that 
differences do exist between the two, dif- 
ferences which are understandable in part, 
at least, in terms of the imperatives placed 
on teachers by certification requirements. 
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CONCERNING AN ERR 


Wit; 
se E. Johnson, author of the article 
"ducati Recent American Interest in Soviet 
1958 i On," which appeared in the May 
Pogue of TEACHERS COLLEGE 
D, wishes to point out that he erred 


OR IN THE MAY, 1958 ISSUE 


ing Alexander G. Korol as merely 
of the recent volume Soviet Edu- 
Science and Tecbnology. Mr. 


<orol is the author Of | j i 
a described in the article. 


“Education and Philosophy.” The Year 
Book of Education, 1957, edited by 
George Z. F. Bereday and Joseph A. 
Lauwerys. Prepared under the auspices 
of the University of London Institute 
of Education and Teachers College. 
Columbia University. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, World Book, 1957. 578 pp. 


How can one write an adequate review 
of a scholarly work with some forty-five 
contributions dealing with widely varied 
subjects loosely combined under the head- 
ing Education and Philosophy? If one 
searches for a common denominator, he is 
in danger of vague generalizations. If, on 
the other hand, one selects individual essays, 
he does injustice to contributions equally 
good and important. The best solution may 
be to enumerate first the principal sections 
of this nineteenth issue of the Year Book of 
Education, latest of a series of publications 
that have been a source of inestimable value 
for the internationally interested educator, 
and then to comment briefly on the work as 
a whole. 

The first section, for which we have to 
be grateful because of the lack of historical 
Consciousness among so many educators and 
social scientists, tells us of the “Great Tradi- 
tions” in Europe, Islam, India, and China. 
(Would not the USSR—which now de- 
velops into a new Eurasian culture block— 
have deserved a special article? ) 

Section II deals with the “Determinants 
of Policy”; it includes an essay on national- 
ism by I. L. Kandel and five other articles 
concerning which I ask myself whether the 
editors have made any attempt at coherence. 
For Kandel's essay is followed by essays on 
“Christian-National Education in South 
Africa"; “Experiency”; “The Impact of Psy- 
chology on Education"; "Theory and Prac- 
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tice"; and, at the end, “The Basic Faith of 
the New Education Fellowship,” which, as 
many people will be glad to hear, still exists. 

Section III discusses “National Systems. 
Frankly, here I am puzzled. In a book of 
almost 600 pages, bearing the title Education 
and Philosophy, 1 would have expected a 
description of the national systems of the 
major nations. Instead, I am confronted with 
an article on “The English Public Schoo! 
and one on the merits of Sir Robert Morant 
in regard to English educational administra- 
tion, as if that were all to be said about the 
English national system with its gigantic 
development since 1870. The following UNO 
essays on “The American Common School 
by Cremin and “The American College" by 
Fretwell are the only ones within the whole 
group which deal comprehensively with 
what the heading of the section promises. 
The two succeeding articles on the “Roman 
Catholic Colleges of Quebec” and “Basic 
Education in India” again deal only with 
segments of Canadian and Indian education: 
and the last article on the “Philosophy ° 
UNESCO” hardly belongs to the section 2t 
all since, as the author himself points OUt 
it is one of the basic ideas of UNESCO 
"that educational, scientific and cultural ac^ 
tivities will themselves be enriched by tran- 
scending national boundaries? UNESCO: 
after all, is an international and not a 14° 
tional organization. This, however, is ? 
minor point. The major point is the omis- 
sion of so many nations about which the 
reader would also like to hear, No one, © 
course, would expect completeness, bUt 
other representative examples would cet 
tainly have been welcome. 

Section IV discusses some “Historical E*- 
amples," e.g., “The Forest Universities ° 
Ancient India,” “The Jesuit Schools,” ene 
Philosophy of Enlightenment and Basedow $ 
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e aem S i is all interesting, but 
of organeto, of development and cogency 
Section v à al m part ut = boni: 
stitutions.” W. eals with “Experimental In- 
eight ci ox must welcome the fact that 
educat geous enterprises in the field of 

h ion will now be better known and 
ied acie as examples to others. We 
cock ecc aen about such pioneering 
nhigton EU remark, however, that Ben- 
in the United is not the only institution 
of college ed tates with a new conception 
like to hav ucation. For instance, I would 
thus Se Goddard College included, 
which, tho a two examples of vanguards 

m Ara is different. from each other, 
earning fo or new horizons of living and 
ning for our yout 
o = y Seerion VI discusses “The Teach- 
with oe of Education.” Tt deals 
England, A aspects in the United States, 
with an es ustralia, and France, and ends 
Kingsley itis General Conclusions," by 
Worthwhile SICER All these articles make 
eading hee _but would not the 
Education j € Teaching of Philosophy of 
More apro m ue Countries" have been 
omitted E for example, is Italy 
and its ecc] the conflict between its liberal 
many? Its Pi ones traditions? Or Ger- 
than eight Ric already attract more 
in the fel Pyry + foreign students, mainly 
rom my of the humanities—to which, 
Here is ed of view, education belongs. 
and, I am coe dilemma. On the on 
multitude: whelmed by the magnitude 
€ titles of the on the other hand, reading 
Ceive too icd € six sections, I feel that I re- 
One has decid €. As already indicated, once 
9f policy» ed to speak about “determinants 
Should deed about "national systems," one 
ensively d the task more compre- 
tours nd show at least the main con- 
rais : the picture. 
Some m HI because it seems to me of 
more and sal interest. There appear now 
thirty to eae Sammelbände volumes with 
In Tegard t ty articles between two covers. 
ticularly 2 the United States, I think par- 
the various, and generally excel- 


in 
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lent, symposia of a conference on science, 
on philosophy, or on religion. But the mass 
suppresses the individual work; and the 
meditative mind, which likes to concentrate. 
shrinks from the fair with too much mer- 
chandise. Though this kind of mind may be 
old-fashioned, it still is the only source of 
intellectual creativeness we possess. And, in 
the case of the volume under review, I be- 
lieve that less might have been more. Even 
the excellent Introduction by Lauwerys and 
Holmes fails to provide the sense of unity 
one looks for in reading a book. The ar- 
rangement of the old International Yearbook 
of Education under the editorship of I. L. 
Kandel was, from my point of view. prefer- 
able. And since, unfortunately, it is no 
longer published, there is no reason why its 
form of organization could not be taken up 
bv the new English-American enterprise: 
namely, thorough dedication to one signifi- 
cant topic. 

In no way should my remarks be under- 
stood as a negative criticism of the book in 
its entirety. Like most publications of this 
kind, it contains articles of different value; 
some of great, some of minor interest be- 
cause merely descriptive and without much 
effort to place the topic under discussion 
within a wider context. But nowhere has 
one the feeling of amateurishness or un- 
reliability. It is a rich source of information, 
not only for the student of comparative edu- 
cation, but also for the historian of human 
culture. 

Rosert UricH 
Harvard University 


Pioneers of Popular Education 1760-18 50, 
by Hugh M. Pollard. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1957. xii + 


297 PP- $5.50. 

This book is a study in comparative edu- 
cational history. Irs primary object, as Dr. 
Pollard declares in his preface, “is to show 
how Great Britain, during the first half of 
the nineteenth century, benefited from peda- 
gogical ideas imported from Europe and 
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ultimately sought ways and means of estab- 
lishing herself, alongside Switzerland, Hol- 
land and Prussia, as a champion of edu- 
cational reform.” The material for this is, 
first, an account of the work of such edu- 
cational pioneers as Pestalozzi, de Fellen- 
berg, Wehrli, and Girard, and the develop- 
ment of state systems of education in 
Holland and Prussia; and, second, the im- 
pact of these ideas and experiences upon 
British educational reformers such as Robert 
Owen, Lord Brougham and Kay-Shuttle- 
worth. Prima facie this would seem to be a 
novel and rewarding field of investigation, 
and Dr. Pollard has certainly rendered valu- 
able service in showing the possibilities in 
this type of approach. An evaluation of the 
book raises two interesting problems: the 
validity or usefulness of such comparative 
studies, and the historical methodology ap- 
propriate to them. 

Dr. Pollard is concerned to show how, 
after a poor start, Britain was enabled, 
through a series of educational reformers 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
to “take her rightful place” alongside other 
European countries as a pioneer in the edu- 
cational world. English primary education, 
wedded until the mid-thirties to the Bell 
and Lancaster monitorial system, lagged be- 
hind Dutch and Prussian public education 
which had absorbed the progressive educa- 
tional ideas of the Swiss reformers. From 
this lamentable state the English were res- 
cued by the vision and work of a small band 
of pioneers who turned to Pestalozzi and 
de Fellenberg for their inspiration, and to 
Holland and Prussia for practical models 
to copy. 

The assumption here is that English edu- 
cation was “backward” because of a failure 
to learn from the continental educational 
reformers. But such an interpretation surely 
neglects unduly the social basis of educa- 
tion. In any case, one of the English pio- 
neers, Robert Owen, whom Dr. Pollard 
cites, developed his experimental schools at 
New Lanark without any foreign influence; 
he apparently originated them himself from 
his theory of character and environment. 


Yet, although admiring visitors came from 
all over the world to see the New Lanark 
experiment, it was no more generally ac 
cepted as a pattern for English education 
than were the ideas of the Swiss reformers- 
Instead, socially minded Englishmen turned 
to the Bell and Lancaster system for their 
inspiration. They did this primarily not be- 
cause of ignorance of other methods (no 
propaganda at the time was morc prolonged 
and widespread than that of Owen) but be- 
cause the monitorial system harmonize 
more completely than any other with the 
dominant social philosophy of the day. The 
Bell and Lancaster ideal was the nearest 
thing to an educational factory that had yet 
been devised. The fundamental objection To 
the adoption of Owenite educational meth- 
ods was not that they would not work. or 
were utopian (New Lanark effectively di5" 
proved that), but that they were based ‘op 
principles inimical to the new individualist- 
industrial society which was developing se 
rapidly. Contemporaries sensed, rightly, that 
Owenite education was subversive of, Or ? 
least irrelevant to, the kind of society they 
were building. By the same token, the con- 
tinental experiments and systems appeale 
hardly at all in the turmoil of creating m 
workshop of the world. The respective a 
stitutions and ideas were simply on separat 
tracks which did not meet. Comparison 9 
the two at this level and in this perio 2 
therefore interesting but of only limited sige 
nificance. 

A tiny minority of Britishers, howevel 
were concerned with an alternative tO the 
prevailing educational provision or lack ° 
it; and it is this fascinating collection of ed". 
cational nonconformists whom Dr. Polla" 
has gathered together in the second half e 
his book. Here the problem of historic? 
method becomes acute; what is it we are 
trying to find out, and how are we going F3 
do it? This book presents selected biograph'" 
cal details of each of the characters C 
cerned (Lord Brougham, J. P. Greaves; Re 4 
Charles Mayo, Lady Noel Byron) and show 
how each was affected by the work of zs 
or more of the continental reformers. wha 
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we are not shown is what all this amounts 
to. The big question here—which Dr. Pol- 
lard does not raise—is why, despite the 
work of the reformers, the main stream of 
English education in the nineteenth century 
was so little influenced by their work and 
theories. An answer to this is only possible 
if the problem is envisaged in wider terms 
s Dr. Pollard allows himself. The Eng- 
A pioneers need to be examined in terms 
ibo mu references, particularly their 
ae gla of radicalism. It is 
Cries ro: lm discussing Robert 
1816, he had in etail ... to note that, by 
neis] sit acquired great fame both asa 
The P. nerd and educational pioneer. 
faen pariona position of the English re- 
Versum erige closely tied in with their 
etl to apa philosophies that the one 1s 
he si - Zee in terms of the other. 
muon Pole de of James Pierrepoint 
emi ie i Socialist") and his 
isitoe he am Common, for instance, 
periodicals e of obscure communitarian 
Journal, lo i the early forties. Howitt's 
the aa x temperance magazines, and 
tionists in Gee. of local groups of associa- 
which the d he forties are the sources from 
Progressivi ynamics of this early educational 
as sign- e must be quarried. Dr. Pollard 
one far posed us to a very inviting path; 
urther alo y regret that he has not taken us 
ng it. 
J. F. C. Harrison 
University of Leeds 


T R 
a Social System of the High School, 
y C. Wayne Gordon. Glencoe, Il- 


linois Th 3 
, The Free Press, 1957. xi + 184 
PP- $4.00. 957 


y hg aes Waller described the 
action” hay; closed system of social inter- 
S uw Lour culture that is definitely 
een ceu aen and educators have 
action, ca in the nature of that inter- 
ordon’s r was the purpose of Wayne 
the high esearch on the social system of 
school. 


In publishing this study, The Free Press 
has made available both the complete data 
of the study and the research methodology 
used, and in doing so has made a sufficient 
contribution. The results of the study and 
the ideas involved have, of course, been 
known for some time. Dr. Gordon reported 
on the teacher-roles section in a paper read 
to the American Sociological Society in 
1954. (subsequently published in the Journal 
of Educational Sociology, September 1955)3 
and Dr. Wilbur Brookover of Michigan 
State summarized the pertinent ideas con- 
cerning the student social structure in his 
book, A Sociology of Education, published 
in 1955. 

Thus the present significance of this vol- 
ume is in the examination of the details and 
the methodology, for here can be found an 
interesting use of a combination of soci- 
ometry, cumulative school records, and 
"participant observer" notes. Dr. Gordon 
confirmed his hypothesis that the social 
behavior of students is related to the status 
position they hold in the informal social 
structure of the school. He admits the diffi- 
culty in determining the degree of influence 
on behavior of this status position, but 
suspects that, although Hollingshead estab- 
lished the considerable influence of social 
class on status, the indeterminate factor of 
individual personality also has significance. 

In these days when everyone is concerned 
over the “molding of our youth,” it is Dr. 
Gordon’s conclusion that the informal so- 
cial organization (nonadult) is probably the 
molding agency, and that adult influence on 
that subsystem is mostly coincidental. Cer- 
tainly further research on the communica- 
tions between the adult and adolescent so- 
cial structures seems to be implied. 

Donatp R. THomas 
University of W. isconsin 


The American Two-Year College, by 
Tyrus Hillway. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1958. xi + 276 PP- $3-75+ 
At no time in our history has the subject 

of higher education received as much atten- 


wn 


tion as it is receiving today. And in this 
field the community college idea is the live- 
liest, most talked about topic. During the 
last year for which enrollment figures are 
available, some 869,720 students were 
served by the institutions reported in the 
American Association of Junior Colleges’ 
Junior College Directory, 1958. In this 
total were represented slightly more special 
and adult students than regular freshmen 
and sophomores. This is one of the strengths 
of the two-year colleges in America—they 
represent a variety of institutions and they 
serve a wide range of students by providing 
comprehensive programs. 

A book devoted to a description of these 
colleges is indeed timely and welcome. Ty- 
rus Hillway has set as his purpose "to sup- 
ply a comprehensive and understandable 
picture of the American two-year college in 
compact, readable form." (p. x) He identi- 
fies his readers with the statement “The 

resent book has been prepared not only for 
those who already have a speaking acquaint- 
ance with junior and community colleges, 
but also for those who know nothing or lit- 
tle about them." (p. ix) It is in relation to 
this purpose for these two reading groups 
that the book must be judged. 

Since the author's purpose is a broad one, 
it has led him to a broad coverage of his 
subject, and in thirteen chapters he deals 
with practically all identifiable aspects. The 
first four chapters discuss, in succession, 
the nature, development, goals, and students 
of the two-year college. In the next seven, 
the author pairs selected topics: "General 
and Vocational Education," "Cooperative 
and Adult Education,” “Guidance and Stu- 
dent Welfare," "Student Organizations and 
Athletics," *Teachers and Administrators," 
“Legal Status and Accreditation,” and 
“Buildings and Record-Keeping.” A chapter 
on “The Community College Survey” is 
next, while a concluding section deals with 
“Problems and Patterns of the Future.” Al- 
though some of his pairings are regrettable 
and result in unrelated sections, Mr. Hill- 
way's coverage certainly justifies his previ- 
ously quoted term "comprehensive." 
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Coverage in this book is also broad in 
the sense that the author has included in his 
description practically all the types of insti- 
tutions represented in the two-year cate- 
gory: private nonprofit junior colleges, pub- 
lic community colleges, private nonprofit 
community colleges, technical institutes, unt- 
versity branches, military colleges and theo- 
logical institutes. He also gives the rcader 
a clear picture of the geographical distribu- 
tion of our two-year colleges. 

Perhaps as a result of the comprehensive 
purpose which he set for himself, Mr. Hill- 
way has allowed himself to make some un^ 
fortunate generalizations. There is space to 
cite only a few of many instanccs. Regard- 
ing the quality of students in two-year col- 
leges, he contends that “There is ample evi 
dence showing that junior college students 
compare very favorably with other stu- 
dents.” In support of this he gives compara- 
tive results for 1943 on the American Coun- 
cil on Education Psychological Examination. 
He fails to refer to the many studies whic 
show that while junior college student bot- 
ies usually include some individuals with 
abilities equal to the best in other types » 
colleges, they also include a greater propo!” 
tion with lesser academic abilities. To t$ 
reviewer, this comprehensiveness represents 
a desirable and consciously sought charac- 
teristic of the community college. Another 
example of overgeneralizing: the author 
cites one summary of several studies o 
transfer students as showing that “junior 
college transfer students actually demo? 
strate marked superiority over comparab d 
groups of students who have entered foul” 
year colleges and universities as freshmen-" 
This, to put it mildly, creates a misleading 
impression. 

The author is at times overly optimistic 
regarding the two-year college movement 
For instance, he prophesies that “If present 
indications can be relied on, the time is °° 
far off when every state interested. 1” 
the welfare of its young people will have P 
coordinated system of community colleges: 

Of the author’s two audiences, those who 
“know nothing or little” about community 
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ee than “those who already 
Pm Aa € acquaintance" with them. 
cies een written for the first audi- 
-— ver, and for this group Mr. Hill- 
y has produced a useful work. 
. Rarrn R. FigLps 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Bebavior 
High pisei General Education in 
Cias N , » Will French and As- 
daton.. ew York, Russell Sage Foun- 
a, sacl $4.00. — 
the ^ itr ni, sharpened discussions about 
States serve of education in these United 
made by Von A enhance the contribution 
bavioral Goal Trench and Associates in Be- 
High School S of General Education in 
was impressed e years ago this reviewer 
ness of Luella a the soundness and useful- 
of the school ; e contention that the task 
adjusted per: was to produce the socially 
0o i "e who knows something. 
of Kdwenions the present crop of critics 
Professor C wd only the second clause in 
<nows cine rss py E. namely, ^who 
à sound pro hing.” They seem to fear that 
Channel EP mE: of general education will 
into the task student’s intellectual capacities 
sible citi ess of self-realization and respon- 
At ci —Q 
ume owed 3 is heartening that this vol- 
Pected to en at students are not only ex- 
Pected to kn w something but are also ex- 
and to have mpi to use what they know 
Point jt wa isposition to do so." On this 
as follows: es effectively from Whitehead 
ios a 
lies in ke mastery of it—that js to say, it 
mas winged . It is a convention to speax © 
d Parting a Be, apart from wisdom, as of itself 
us peculiar dignity to its possessor. I 


not á 
Such, It ne this reverence for knowledge a 
and w lepends on who has the knowledge 


h 
at he does with itt 


S it 
no ET 
t true that pupils in secondary 


Scho, 
ol 
S tend to regard ionifi k 
1 g as significant to t e 


Whit 
Education, and Alfred North. The Aims of 
acmillan Other Essays (New York, The 
n Company, 1929), P- 43+ 


i9 H . . 
portance of knowledge lies in its USC 


teacher and the school primarily those mat- 
ters upon which they are appraised, tested 
or examined, and which also become a mat- 
ter of record? Admittedly it is easier to test 
for the achievement of knowledge than it is 
to find evidence of some behavioral compe- 
tence. Yet Will French and Associates have 
contributed more toward the realization of 
this latter goal than any other endeavor has 
to date. They state, “the more specific we 
can be about behaviors we desire as a result 
of teaching, the more probable it is that we 
have made it possible for teachers to identify 
some evidence, either direct or indirect, of 
behavioral competence in students.” (p. 36) 

Part MI, "Organization of Proposed Be- 
havorial Outcomes," constitutes, as One 
should expect from the title, the major part 
of the report. Here one finds "illustrative 
behaviors" stated in terms of what may be 
reasonably expected of superior high school 
seniors. By reason of his present concern 
with economic education, this reviewer, us- 
ing the chart on pages 88-89, checked on the 
behavioral competencies which are illustra- 
tive of *Becoming Economically Compe- 
tent.” It may be asserted with confidence 
that the *piustrative Behaviors" found in 
these pages are pertinent and suggestive to 
teachers and all those responsible for cur- 
riculum improvement in the area of eco- 


nomic education. 
The quality of Bebavioral Goals of Gen- 


eral Education in High School speaks for 
itself. Even so its prestige is reinforced by 
the fact that the project was proposed by 
the National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals, made possible by the aid 


of the Russell Sage Foundation, and man- 
aged by the Educational Testing Service. 
Advisory help from the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, and the United States Office of Edu- 
dds to the factors which fur- 
d the report. Wide usage by 


ther commen ) 
teachers, curriculum groups: and experts in 


testing is predicted. 
GALEN JONES 


Council for Advancement 
of Secondary Education 
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Legal Aspects of School Board Opera- 
tion, by Robert R. Hamilton and E. 
Edmund Reutter, Jr. New York, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia, 1958. xi + 199 pp. $4.95. 
A big gap in the literature of school law 

has been filled with the publication of Legal 

Aspects of School Board Operation. 

This text and guide views the problems 
faced by the 200,000 citizens serving on 
boards of education who are legally respon- 
sible for the management of the American 
public education enterprise. While there has 
been considerable excellent writing in school 
law in recent years, this is the first major 
publication to address itself specifically to 
the board member. 

Robert R. Hamilton and E. Edmund 
Reutter, Jr., are uniquely well qualified as 
individuals and as a writing team for the 
authorship of such a book. Robert Hamilton 
has developed his experience as a public 
school administrator, as a practicing attor- 
ney, as a law school teacher and dean into 
keen interest and sound scholarship in the 
law as it applies to public education. Ed- 
mund Reutter is a developing leader and 
thinker in the area of school administration. 
From their respective vantage points—Dean 
Hamilton from Laramie’s altitude of 7200 
feet, and Dr. Reutter from Manhattan’s sky- 


Scrapers—they have surveyed the legal 
framework of the American educational 


Scene and have missed nothing of signifi- 
cance. The book covers these major arcas: 
the legal structure of the local school board; 
the authority of school boards in relation 
to pupil personnel, curriculum, employed 
personnel, school property and school funds; 
contractual authority of school boards; 
school board membership and meetings; 
school board procedure; and liability of 
school districts and board members. 

The citations at the end of each chapter, 
covering some 300 leading cases involving 
education which were heard in courts of 
record, will be helpful to those seeking more 
specific information regarding certain de- 
cisions. The date of each case is given. 

While the book is non-technical in nature, 


the authors do not hesitate to use legal term- 
inology. But the legal terms should not 
prove difficult for the lay reader even 1n 
the absence of a glossary, since the authors 
define them as they are introduced. : 
Law is always a specific thing, and a book 
such as this is not meant to substitute for 3 
study of constitutional provisions, statutes 
court decisions, and appropriate administra- 
tive rulings. However, study of the book 
will provide board members and adminis" 
trators with a frame of reference and indi- 
cate the prevailing legal patterns as they ex- 
ist throughout the country. What is perhaps 
most important, it will help an individu 
understand the philosophy of the law 4s : 
applies to education. "l1 
Board members will find Chapter vil, 
“Contractual Authority of School Boards, 
of particular significance. The chapter (eom 
with a brief description of the essential € e 
ments of a contract. It discusses both "m. 
sonnel and non-personnel contracts. It z 
scribes legal processes involved in contrac 
and discusses liquidated damages, “contrac 
jumping,” and the application of boar 
regulations to teachers’ contracts. ; k 
School board members reading this puer 
will understand that they are not officers E: 
a local district but of the state. They pem 
understand the distinction the law makes in 
tween “reasonableness” and "wisdom ir 
board procedure. They will learn that the 
board membership gives them no advantag 
over any other citizen in the manage! 
of the school’s affairs except when they 5 
actually sitting as members of the bor 
They will learn about liability of distric™ 
of employees, and of board members: 7 
In short, this reference will be of trem™ 
dous value to board members, for who™ , 
is designed. School board attorneys ?" 
school administrators will find the book ea 
valuable. It will make an excellent text / 
college education classes, and should E 
placed in all college library and profession 
collections. 


D. W. TiEsZEN 


" e 
Central Missouri State Calter 
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New RONALD Textbooks 


TECHNIQUES of SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING 


Stressing the performance of operations in good teaching, this text- 
book discusses methods of educating secondary-school pupils. The 
presentation corresponds to the steps a teacher must employ to 
carry out his work: determining objectives to be accomplished; 
RALPH K. WATKINS selecting necessary subject matter; organizing it along with the 
Universtiy af. Mi 3 pupils’ experiences to accomplish objectives most effectively; and 
issouri implementing learning processes by selecting activities which stim- 
ulate and direct learning €: periences. Large-unit planning and its 
adaptation to subject areas is empha ized. "Excellent . . . a well 
organized functional approach."—W. R. Fulton, University of Okla- 
homa. lllus.; 385 pp. 


TEACHING in ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Sccond Edition! Modern concepts of the 
social, and intellectual development alon 
MARIE A. MEHL procedures. Stressing the teacher's daily activities, book explains 
HUBERT H. MILLS such significant. concepts and techniques as child growth and de- 
HARL R. DOUGLASS velopment, course-of-study planning, use of problems and projects, 
creative learning, etc. Covers other responsibilities: directing extra- 
Diinan oe class activities: counseling; measuring, evaluating pupil growth; 
y of Colorado assisting in curriculum planning. * Tremendously helpful. Furnishes 
an excellent understanding of teaching situations . . . appealing and 

usable."—Howard E. Blake, Temple University. 26 ills.; 518 pp. 


A 
n INTRODUCTION to AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Second Edition! This integrated textbook for the introductory 

education course stresses guidance and orientation of prospective 

JOHN T. teachers by answering innumerable questions regarding the teach- 
PAT - WAHLQUIST ing profession. It helps the student to see education as a whole and 
RICK J. RYAN to understand its role in America. Covers the qualifications of a 

s —both successful teacher and explains how the student can make a rea- 
an Jose State College soned decision for or against teaching after analyzing his own 
interests, capacities, and personality. “A very well-written, excellent 
approach.” —Guy Franck, University of Wyoming. 110 ills., tables: 


477 pp. 


Th 
e READING TEACHER'S READER | — .. ine maj 
ections on the maj 


Eighty-one authoritative se 3 
—at all levels. This textbook for courses in Te: 


child’s physical, emotional. 
g with related educational 


or aspects of reading 
ading methods treats 
he techniques teach- 


osc Edited by the nature of the reading process and shows t 

AR S. CAUSEY ers use to direct the student's learning process. Analyzes the role 

Texas Christian of phonics in the reading program; includes rescarch findings on 

University vocabularies and their growth; identifies emotional factors and 
i bable solutions; evaluates audio- 


problems of reading, showing pro. s i 
visual materials as aids in reading improvement. A useful and stim- 
B. Shick, Purdue University. Illus.; 


ulating collection.” —George 
339 pp. 


E 
'EMENTARY EDUCATION in RURAL AREAS ural areas, this text- 


i ri teach in r 

Designed for students preparing to h 1 
book discusses the importance and meaning of rural education and 
the rural school. It shows that a knowledge of rural culture is 


essential in understanding the rural child and in bringing about an 
evelopment. Curriculum ex- 


Prepared by 81 
Contributors 


CLiFFOR à 
D P. ARCH i T for continuous d 

A . E educational program for A i 3 

University of Mi periences ind E cedures in teaching the various subject arcas 
ici F a health, etc.—are offered to help the teacher 


ith ic, ience, 

PE ali balanced program. “Readable, down-to-earth, prac: 
tical . . . an abundance of help."—Odean L. Hess, University of 
Utah. Illus.; 448 pp- 


THE [Nonan Press COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 


A New Book and a New Film 


Working with 
STUDENT TEACHERS 


By FLORENCE B. STRATEMEYER AND MARGARET LINDSEY 


For all who induct young men and women into the teaching profession—cooperating 
teachers, coordinators of student teaching, and supervisors of laboratory experiences—this 
book will be valuable. 

In Part I attention is given to the critical role of cooperating teachers, the goals of 
teacher education, and the place of student teaching. 

Part II gives detailed suggestions for guidance in all phases of student teaching and 
other laboratory experiences—ideas for helping prospective teachers study children and 
youth, plan and guide learning, and evaluate learners’ growth. Observation and confer- 
ences come in for consideration as important learning processes in student teaching, as do 
the study and analysis:of teaching and the evaluation of the student teacher's progress. 


1958 512 pages cloth $4.75 


Characteristics of 


A CORE PROGRAM 


This new film, designed to interpret high school core programs, shows a ninth-grade core 
class in action. As students and teacher work through a unit on world understanding, 
certain characteristics of core emerge: mutually understood goals and procedures estab- 
lished by teacher and students; units focused on areas of interest to the student in local, 
national, and world cultures; content chosen from many fields; skills taught in contexts a 
wide variety of materials; guidance information utilized in teaching; and large block of 
time scheduled. 

Because this film depicts important characteristics of a core program, it is particularly 
appropriate for use in pre-service education courses, in-service activities, and parent 
meetings. 

2 reels, 16mm. black and white, sound, 20 minutes 


1958 $100.00 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 


TO OO o a M 


NEW REVISED 1958 EDITION * 
Oceupational Literature ° 603 p. — $6.50 


Ai mas 
n Annotated Bibliography By Dr. Gertrude Forrester 
For Vocational Counselors, Teachers, Librarians, etc. 


4,400 SELFOTED REFERENCES brought together in this newly revised 1958 bibliography, 
he most comprehensive central index to current occupational literature published 


today ... 
i n addition to literature describing individual occupations, the following sections are included: 
carey Foreign Study or Employment Job Seeking 
Chooses Ca Legislation & Social Security Textbooks 
Scholastics areer Occupations for the Handicapped Package Purchases 
Periodicals Use of Occupational Information Charts, Posters & Visual Aids 
Ss Information about Colleges & Preparing for Examinations 


Schools for Vocational Training 


APPROX 

900 ee 3,500 pamphlets have been included in this important b 

thi erences to books. About 3,000 references in this new edition are to lite: 
e last 5 years! : 


ook; there are about 
rature published in 


U. S. vo italy the most comprehensive and thorough 
ay .. . an indispensable tool in vocational guidance . - 


o * H 
OVER 1,000 publications are available FREE OF CHARGE from their publishers—all 
in the new 1958 edition of OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE! 


Order Your Copy of This Invaluable Book—Today! 


The M. W. Wilsom CO., 950 University Ave" New York City 52 


key to information about occupations available in the 
J’ PERSONNEL & GUIDANCE JouRNAL (1954) 


eDop't. LPO 


An Aid to Quick Utilization of the Literature of Education 


CARTER ALEXANDER and ARVID J. BURKE 


HOW TO LOCATE EDUCATIONAL 


INFORMATION AND DATA 
Fourth Edition, Revised 


able key to educational information the 


he library user to find answers 


Iuda 
n this completely up to date and invalu 
ill help t 


authors 

resent n h that w 
t P umerous short cuts : = ee 
© such questions as: What is the best order of procedure 1n working with library 


materials? H: i :onal legislation, federal and state? Where 
ow can I keep up with educationa PESO can I find which states offer 


can 

the ee pape evaluations of tests in mY, eke 
alaries, tenure, and pensions to © ucator: : ; i 

or Crowded classes and limited library facilities make library competence a "must 

vid today's student. This volume is equally useful for class instruction and indi- 

ing oj l work in libraries. The carefully selected Library Experiences offer challenge. 

Tie 9PPortunities for exploring the full range of library resources an g 


rary techni 
a 417 pages $595 
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FROM MACMILLAN 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


by Robert M. W. Travers, University of Utah 


Emphasizing the role of theory in the development of research and ks 
educational planning, this new text provides prospective teachers W1 

an understanding of the aims and methods of educational siat 
Included is a detailed demonstration of the planning and execution g " 
research project. In a critical comment a professor of educational path 
ogy wrote: “It contains so many worthwhile and stimulating notions @ 

suggestions of late birth that it seems to antiquate most rival books T 5 
it could easily become the best known and most used text in the field. 


Published November 1958 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, Third Edition 


by Harry ]. Baker, Divisional Director, Psychological Clinic, Dietro” 
Public Schools; Cooperative Faculty, College of Education, Way” 
State University 


One of the outstanding works in its field, this text is designed to acquail 
teachers, school administrators, and other personnel workers with ¢ d 
nature and needs of exceptional children. The new edition features f 
different arrangement of mental hygiene topics and many cross TC A 
ences between various chapters to promote a better understanding © T h 
entire child. Greater emphasis is placed on: the “team” approach in dea 
ing with exceptional children; neurological disorders, brain injuries, an 
allied conditions; and mental hygiene techniques. 9 
Coming March 195 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
CHILD STUDY, Fourth Edition 


by Ruth Strang, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Combining theory and practical application, this text retains the bast 
developmental approach of the previous edition. A new chapter an 
"Influences on Child Development" has been added. There is more € 

phasis on: developmental tasks, the complexity of the learning proces 
the influence of interpersonal relations, and the importance of the child's 
understanding of his behavior. 


Coming March 199? 


The Macmillan Com. 
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Ew ]i ht is er: alas = 
N wis gradually being thrown THp PROBLEM IN PERSPECTIVE 
tional it | some annoying organiza- 
cat problems which have plagued edu- 
whe for so long: a 
no - " 
uld school systems be centralized 


Or dec : j 
entralized 

alized, an : ? 

s the , and to what degree 

Perior to 


But before concentrating our attention 
on the new leaven or ferment in the 
study of organization—and there is such 
today—let us seek a perspective for the 


Pyramidal structural pattern su- newer trends in organizational thought. 
It should be borne in mind that edu- 


Sthe nie d RU NIME Way Fe ‘onal administration as a discrete field 

Vhat -and-staff concept outmoded? cationa * ai ope ^ 
of cont constitutes an acceptable span of study is almost entirely a phenome 
rol? non of this century. Much of our think- 
ing about and practice of organization 


i her 
er Should loci of authority be? g , i we 
distri: Is the optimum size of a school — ^ schools has been patterned on tha 
5 done earlier by men in business, govern- 


ment, and the military. Consequently, the 
school superintendents and other educa- 
tional leaders of the past century have in 
a very real sense been pioneers, creating 


hat . T7 
in relationship should education 
other government? 


` 
Prof, 
esso aan . 
Kello, r Davies is Coordinator of the 


ave 


É F : h : 
ministration on Project in Educational à : m 
thor with Es hs Teachers College. He is co- organizational structures, jobs, and job 

agement Es T. Livingston of You and — elationships as school committees and 
rper and Ry uch Was published recently by : d 
Mr. Tan; Brothers. school boards turned more and more 
` tan . x 
be Sdale, ee is Research Assistant to the — functions over to them. Lacking research 
n Educ, ‘ork. j : : 
Ucational ern Club Committee „nd theory in their own field, they bor 
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rowed, adapted, and created, using the 
pragmatic test for excellence: if it 
worked, it was good. 

Those administrators might be charac- 
terized in the main as charismatic leaders 
(to use Weber’s term). They operated in 
a personalistic, if not paternalistic, fash- 
ion. And they did remarkably well in 
what, from our present position in time, 
look like small and relatively simple or- 
ganizations. 

Rapid changes affecting schools and 
school organization continually buffeted 
those carly generations of school admin- 
istrators. They had to yield to pressures 
resulting from population expansion, ex- 
tension of the age span of pupils attend- 
ing, and expansion of the public’s expec- 
tations of what schools should do. 

Today, we find ourselves studying or- 
ganizations which have increased in size 
and complexity with bewildering speed, 
usually without planning which went be- 
yond response to emergency. We find, 
too, that with respect to serious, syste- 
matic study of organization we are in a 
position comparable to that of a young 
child with older siblings: we tend to “look 


up” to other fields of public and private 
organization. 


There are advantages, of course, in al- 
lowing others to “break trail” for us. 
The disadvantages lie in the risk we run 
of adopting too uncritically the results 
of work which has been done in a differ- 
ent setting. 

Nevertheless, we find that much of the 
“new” in study of the topic is similar to, 
and continues to borrow from, other 
fields of organizational study. Hence, 
while concentrating on the ferment in 
our field of education, we cannot close 
our eyes to significant developments in 
other fields and in several related disci- 
plines. 


AN APPROACH TO THE 
PROBLEM 


One helpful rubric for assaying the 
current scene as to organizational theory 
and study is that used by Katz in his ap- 
proach to an understanding of adminis- 
tration: the three-skills aproach. While 
he was interested in classifying types e 
administrative behavior, the same frame 
work is useful for describing where we 
have been, for evaluating our present sit- 
uation, and for projecting a view of the 
future in organizational study. The study 
of organization, in education as well a8 
in other fields, may be scen as evolving 
through three stages similar to the three 
types of administration noted by Kat? 
and as calling for, respectively, technics 
skill, bean skill, and conceptual skill” 

Now let us take a look at these skills 
and see how they parallel the study © 
organization. 


The “Technical” Era 
This particular skill is defined by Kat? 


as follows: 


-..an understanding of, and proficiency ee 
a specific kind of activity, particularly S 
involving methods processes, rocedur e- 
or techniques. Technical skill involves SP in 
cialized knowledge, analytical ability wit? e 
that specialty, and facility in the use 07, ai 
tools and techniques of the specific di 
pline.? 


This is the kind of skill most common? 
acquired by school administrators during 
their training period. Courses in scho? 
finance, pupil accounting, school-buil^ 
ing planning, construction and main 
nance, schedule making, purchasing. : 
similar skills insure a certain leve 


7 d- 
Robert L. Katz, “Skills of an Effectiv? Ar 
ministrator" Harvard Business Review, 27 
42, January-February 1955. 2 Ibid, P- 3 
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competence in the embryo administra- 
tor. Technical skills are those most easily 
taught and most easily learned, and in 
Which the highest degree of proficiency 
1s achieved. = ) 
Ss era of "Taylorism and carlier, in 
er organizations especially, can 
e seen as a period when the technical 
» Jas of organization were the center 
or Interest. Organizational forms were 
paca Med ow factors. rather than 
Probleme wiki or sociological factors. 
to solve, he ich we are still attempting 
them s E mpn our basic approach to 
rom oa changed, were also tackled 
For hd. rm and purely logical angle. 
Seen leche the span of control was 
aol oF d as a limiting factor on the 
De the organization and on the 
and-staff y iin of executives. Line- 
technical ame lems were attacked froma 
the no and logical point of view. Thus 
PUN i dic type of organization 
Was Bos ogical necessity. Effectiveness 
Was measured almost purely in terms o 
cost. A p output as these related to 
considered ; egree of centralization was 
Cation was rins efficient, and communi- 
"inally as thought of as a one-way street. 
orm d m the logically developed 
and efficier, to be dictated by technical 
Tation ch ncy considerations, the organi- 
Seen as a ch Which reflected these was 
tivities or rocrustean bed which the ac- 
Expect organizational members were 
ed to fit, 

ganizations» and practice of school or- 
Ormal E is less than any other type of 
this uar A have gone through 
Of training. This Is evident in the kind 
tralizin is given administrators, the cen- 
districts endencies of schools and school 
S, the pyramidal structures, and 


the hana: 
a . 

ex nding down of curricula from the 
Pert's office, 


Tbe *Human" Era 


Katz defined human skill in adminis- 
trators as “the executive's ability to work 
effectively as a group member and to 
build cooperative effort within the team 
he leads." Essentially, human skill is 
contrasted with technical skill: working 
with people versus working with things. 

What is an administrator like when he 
has a highly developed set of human 
skills? First of all, he knows himself— 
his strengths and weaknesses. He is aware 
of his own attitudes and assumptions. He 
has an inner security which enables him 
to consider new ideas and he can work 
to bring about orderly changes in both 
the system and the people in the system. 
He is skillful in understanding others' 
words and behavior because he accepts 
viewpoints, perceptions, and beliefs which 
differ from his own. He works to create 
an atmosphere of approval and security 
for all his organization. He knows that 
all he does or fails to do has an effect on 
his associates. Human skills have become 
an integral part of his whole being. They 
are not easily attained, and the graduate 
schools are now seeking better methods 
of teaching them. 

Similarly, the second period in the 
study of organization may be seen as a 
contrast between working with people 
and working with things. At least since 
the Mayo studies* at Western Electric 
Corporation, an increasing number of 
students have seen people as the content 
of organizational study. 

These studies are too well known to 


discussion. It should be 


require detailed 
recognized, however, that the research 


teams which undertook the Mayo studies 


3 Katz, op. cit. ng . 
4 rele J Rothlisberger and William J. Dick- 


son, Management and the Worker (Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1939). 
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began with an attempt to measure or- 
ganizational effectiveness in particular. 
They also began with technical and es- 
sentially logical orientations, as may be 
seen from their first studies on lighting, 
physical fatigue, and so forth. They were 
compelled, over the years, however, to 
proceed to what Rothlisberger and Dick- 
son* described as an earlier, rejected hy- 
pothesis: the influence of the social sys- 
tem on production. It was only after they 
abandoned a “things” approach and con- 
centrated on a “human” approach that 
they were able to explain many of the 
problems which were inexplicable in 
purely logical or technical terms. 

Subsequent studies, from service in- 
dustries to military organizations, from 
office clerks and janitors to investigatory 
agencies and top management, have built 
on and extended these findings. The 
study of educational institutions, both 
suffering from and profiting by its earlier 
preoccupation with the “things” ap- 
proach, has but recently made use of this 
“new” content. It must be admitted that 
the content is newer for us in educational 
organization than for students of other 
types of organization. 

Without attempting to list the vast 
number of studies which have concen- 
trated on this human relations aspect of 
organization, let us look at what hap- 
pened to six of the problems listed earlier 
as typical of the technical phase in the 
study of organization. They were line- 
and-staff, span of control, centralization 
and pyramidal structure, one-way com- 
munication, the organizational chart, and 
effectiveness measured in terms of prod- 
uct only. 

Take the first three—line-and-staff, 
span of control, and centralized pyramid 
form—together, since they are closely re- 
lated problems as well as aspects of the 

5 Ibid. 


form or structure of the organization. 

Line-and-staff problems were discussed 
by Thompson? recently in reporting @ 
study of military units. He found that 
“identical” formal structures in two dif- 
ferent units exhibited differences in the 
status svstems of the officers in cach. He 
also found that regardless of the formal 
structure, staff officers of one echelon 
held power over line officers of lowe! 
echelons which resulted in narrowing the 
choice open to line officers and in lim!t 
ing their power to make decisions. Sta 
officers, in effect, held power over line 
officers without violating the chart f 
their formal authority! Coser,’ in a study 
of two wards in a hospital with identica 
formal organizations, found sharp differ- 
ences between them in terms of their 17 
formal organizations, the organization? 
levels at which decisions were made, an 
the organizational climate. These differ- 
ences were related to the basic activity 
of each ward: one was a medical ware 
the other surgical. 

Bey,* using a decision-making appro 
to organization in education, reported : 
study of schools with similar form? 
structures for this purpose. He foun 
that they differed, however, in the soc? 
climate or environment in which dec! 
sions were made, and concluded that t! 
difference rather than the formal struc 
ture distinguished “good” from “poo 
school organizations, 

Cornell,” in an article in School Exec 


ach 


5 T; : wer 
^ James P. Thompson, "Authority and Pov 5 


in ‘Identical’ Organizations,” American Jour? 
of Sociology, 62:290-301, November 1956- 
"Rose L. Coser, "Authority and Deer 
aking in a Hospital,” American Sociolog! 
eview, 23:56-63, February 1958. 1 
* Douglas R. Bey, “A Power Study in Sho" 
Organization" Pbi Delta Kappan, 37:217 
February 1956, . More 
° Francis G. Cornell, “Organization is y -86. 
than a Line Chart,” School Executive, 77:83 
September 1957. 
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tUe, stresses the importance of social per- 
ception in connection with the diver- 
gence between individual and organiza- 
a Administration is, he Says, 
bere a eren of these potentially di- 
EBORE goals in proper balance so as to 
joe the school’s goals. Cornell 
i pers that the climate of the school 
sim Important than the form of its 
Fran ration, Davies? French, and 
fine erg? go further. Describing the 
Pis d structure as an cssential but 
tion, in dering way to view organiza- 
pattern i ae a more comprehensive 
hicraiehey = hs. purpose rather than 
dats te dia authority. However, there 
have been no research or further 


Speculati 
1 ation followino ue 
tions, ng upon their sugges- 


Ine . 4 
eider onnection with the span-of-control 
lated Pts of administration and the re- 
A Pyramidal structure of organiza- 


tions, D 
s; Dale, reporti : 
Wu T eporting on the Sears study 
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Sears, R a on the span of control at 

hitely Ew yuck and Company very defi- 

e Mise ue the superiority in operating 

vided sub of a large span of control, pro- 

and “en are of high competence 
dents rt lance. Sears’ regional vice-presi- 
thing 33 peas full authority over every- 

Ung 4 au j à 

Ing, of "he territories, except purchas- 

to the Dime. These vice presidents report 

now has sident. As a result, Sears’ president 

Supervision? executives directly under his 
ents 5, © These territorial vice presi- 

Cxecntiy ectly to them. In addition, other 

tor 

he Presidenr,13 
10 Dan; 
an : 

NE tapis x Davies, "Organization Patterns 
vember ,. chools," Teachers College Record, 
n zin plo. PP- 90-97 j 

1 5 pi leas . 
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ge Record i Organized;” Teachers Col- 

3 AS Alfred H Dril 1945, pp. 403-12. 
ation on Pu Skogsberg, “Basing Staff Organi- 

713-18, M4 fps Phi Delta Kappan, 36: 
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ale, Planning and Developing the 


Turning to educational organization 
again, an ambitious study of staff organi- 
zation for effective operation has ‘been 
made by the New York Cooperative De- 
velopment of Public Schoo] Administra- 
tion (as the CPEA in that state was 
called). This was an action research proj- 
ect in the sense that the users of the 
products of the study engaged in the 
study. Yet there was constant reference 
to basic research done in the field. For 
our purposes, the conclusions of Report 
+42, Modern Practices and Concepts of 
Staffing Schools, are sufficient to illustrate 
what effect the present “human” orienta- 
tion is having on the study of old prob- 
lems. This study concludes: 

1. All organizational structures are 
line-and-staff, no other type has vet been 
invented or is likely to be. 

>. The structuring of an organization 
should proceed after purposes have been 
clearly stated. 

3 The organization should be under 
unit control, and all major administrative 
officers should be trained professional 
educators. 

4. There should be a considerable de- 
grec of decentralization in the district 
organization. 

In another study, reported by The 
Educational Conference Board in New 
York State in 1957,7* the problem of 
school district organization in relation to 
size and quality of educational program 
was examined. Here, for the first time, 
some upper limits of size as to popula- 
tion were suggested primarily on “hu- 
n" grounds. As size increases, new Or- 
zational patterns are called for to 
in effective communication and 
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n Structure (New York: 
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control relations between lay citizens and 
professional educators. According to the 
report, no organizational structure has 
yet been invented which suits the edu- 
cational needs of the system. 

The relative weighting to be given the 
pros and cons in the above positions con- 
cerning the optimum form of school or- 
ganization need not concern us here. It 
is clear, however, that we have a range 
of positions from the modified pyramid 
through the flat, decentralized type to 
the position which says, in effect, “It is 
‘climate’ which counts, not form.” That 
range of positions, it is equally clear, 
exists because of the “human” frame of 
reference which has permeated recent 
organization studies. 

Touching briefly on communication 
and the organization chart problems, we 
find that the change from exclusive con- 
cern for “things” and techniques to the 
inclusion of “people” is reflected in dras- 
tic revisions of earlier assumptions about 
the function of charts of formal organi- 
zation. For example, several familiar 
phrases now under question are: “going 
through channels,” “communication 
down the line and up the line,” “top 
brass,” and “the executive ladder.” 

Gradually pushing such expressions 
into obsolescence are new researches on 
feed-back systems, on the relationship 
of formal to informal systems, on chart- 
ing which takes into account the organi- 
zational power structure, on work-flow 
as well as authority channels. The new 
knowledge is leading to attempts to ad- 
just the chart to people rather than peo- 
ple to the chart. 

This, for example, is what Arensberg 
and MacGregor!* recommended in their 


15 Conrad Arensberg and D. MacGregor, 
"Determination of Morale in an Industrial Com- 
pany,” Applied Anthropology, 1:12-34, Jan- 
uary 1942. 


study of the morale of a division of de- 
sign engincers in an electrical equipment 
plant. Some corporations follow the 
practice of revising the chart at regu- 
lar intervalts to suit the informal system. 
Students and consultants in many areas 
of organizational research (including 
schools) are attempting with increasing 
frequency to make the formal organiza- 
tional chart conform to the operating 
procedures informally developed by oF 
ganizational members. Similarly, the ad- 
dition of various kinds of advisory com- 
mittees to organizational structures 5 
intended to aid feedback and intercom 
munication generally. f 
Finally, product measures of effective- 
ness have been seen to have weaknesses 
which seriously impair their practic? 
value. A recent article in the Harvar 
Business Review cited research which 
indicated that high production is ne 
quently achieved at the cost of wes 
stress on the organization's human Fe a 
tions. In the short run, this might gem 
show in terms of product measures ee 
over a period of several years. It is n 
sible to get high production, trading * 
it were on previously banked good Mr 
In the long run, however, the price " 
this high production is paid in terms à 
low production, poor human relatio? 
between management and workers, ?? 
low morale. Thus product measures ar 
attacked precisely in relation to the 
man element, which is the key moti 
this second period in the study of 
ganization. , 
The problems in measuring school w 
ganizational effectiveness are even mor 
complex than where either a profit an 
loss statement exists or widgets can ‘ 
counted. Educational organizations we 


or- 


+ ation 
16 Rensis Likert, “Measuring Organizatio c. 
Performance,” Harvard Business Review, 
41-50, March-April 1958. 
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" Poor production. 
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9rmal organization, often in terms 
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natch Ge e Halpin, “A Paradigm for Re- 
itrative pep ministrative Behavior,” jn Admin- 
per and avior in Education (New York: 
Brothers, 1957), Chapter 5, 


of the chart itself, is seen as emergent 
rather than fixed, and as conformable 
to the informal organization rather than 
the converse. 

3. The trend toward centralization is 
being questioned. Since the Sears!? stud- 
ies, a justification in terms of efficiency 
has been added to psychological argu- 
ments in favor of decentralization. 

4. Criteria of effectiveness have been 
based on self-reported self-perceptions of 
satisfaction, role definition and behavior, 
conflict of expectations, and so forth. 

As may readily be seen by contrasting 
the foregoing concepts with the domi- 
nant ones of the technical period, the 
present approach to the study of organi- 
zation constitutes not only a shift from 
things to people but, better, a reaction 
from things and technical skills to people 
and human skills. Perhaps for this rea- 
son much of present writing and research 
on organization bears the mark of a re- 
action in the sense that it overstates its 
case. So, at least, run the recent argu- 
ments of a number of careful students of 
organization who have made real con- 
tributions to the human relations aspects 
of organization theory. The embryonic 
change which seems to foreshadow the 
beginning of a new period in organiza- 
tional study may also be seen as a logical 
outgrowth of some of the major corol- 
laries to the thesis of phase two—the con- 
tent of organizational study is people. 

Three corollaries may be stated thus: 

1. Because the content of organization 
the study and structuring of 
onal form must rest upon psy- 
d sociological factors pri- 


is people, 
organizati 
chological an 


marily. . 
2, Since the content of this branch of 


study is people, or more specifically hu- 
man behavior, an interdisciplinary team 
approach is required. 


18 Dale, op. cit. 
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3. Since, to quote Harry Stack Sulli- 
van, “human beings are more nearly hu- 
man than anything else,” this content 
provides a common mecting ground for 
students of different types of organiza- 
tion. Evidence for this may be scen in 
the opinions of students of administrative 
theory. 

For instance, the appearance two years 
ago of the periodical Administrative Sci- 
ence Quarterly is itself evidence of a 
growing sense of common bonds on the 
part of students of different “adjective” 
fields of administration. Of eight papers 
presented at the first University Council 
for Educational Administration seminar 
at Chicago last vear, seven gave expres- 
sion to the theme that administration in 
the various ficlds was more alike than dif- 
ferent. 


Tbe Conceptual Era 


The shape of things to come is grow- 
ing out of convictions and conclusions 
from all of the foregoing activity. It is 
clear that organization must be seen in 
terms of people, that psychological and 
sociological svstems outweigh in im- 
portance purely logical forms and tech- 
niques, that interdisciplinary approaches 
must be used, and that human organiza- 
tions, whatever their tvpe or field of ap- 
plication, are more alike than different. 

The kinds of training, study, and re- 
search which are bound to result from 
such concepts are also bound to produce 
the type of student who will give the 
third phase its characteristic commen- 
tary, theory, and study. 

The characteristic goal of this third 
phase will be an encompassing theory, 
unifying concepts in an effort to relate 
pertinent data comprehensively to organ- 
izational design, function, and adaptabil- 
ity. In the current writings of students of 
organization one senses dissatisfaction 


with present formulations of role theory: 
with the use of satisfaction and morale as 
criteria, with static views of aspects of 
organization, and with the omission. of 
bodies of relevant data from most existing 
approaches. 

The third or conceptual phase, 
corresponds to the last of the three 
defined by Katz: 


then, 
skills 


. the ability to see the enterprise 25 is 
whole; it includes recognizing how the vari- 
ous functions of the organization depene 
on one another, and how changes in any 
one part affect all the others. Recognizing 
those relationships and perceiving the 5!£ 
nificant elements in any situation, the 367 
ministrator should then be able to act 1 : 
way which advances the over-all welfare 
of the total organization? 


This cra in the study of organizatio 
) con- 


will be characterized by a search for ê 
cepts which will adequately describe 
5. . how the various functions of th 
organization depend on one another, 4? 
how changes in any one part affect * 
the others.” There will be continue 
movement away from static descriptio: 
from speculation alone, from design base 
upon hunch toward quantified descrip" 
tions of the dynamics of organization 
toward study of change and adaptabili ‘h 
toward formulations based upon researe 
and controlled experimentation. 
There can already be seen a reac 
against the reaction, as it were, In 
criticisms of the shortcomings of pre 
approaches to theory. Take the C15 
the search for criteria of effective ^", 
Coladarci®® has labeled the search f? a 
criterion of what constitutes succes? e: 
terms of the perceptions of various E he- 
ence groups as a search for a will-o per? 
wisp. Briefly, his position is that Wu 


n 


’ 


con 
he 


^ 


19 Katz, op. cit., pp. 35-36. i 

20 Arthur P. Coladarci, “Administrative 
cess Criteria,” Phi Delta Kappan, 37^ 
April 1956. 
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be diei, ntil we have them it will 
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of a bic ecg of optimum size 
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will depa are best, and many others 
ultimate crit upon the development of 
Suggests ie of effectiveness. Halpin 
the deten siah a criterion might be 
task, And " which a school achieves its 
defined b hs proposes that the task be 
crs of irl profession, informed mem- 
his, unfort arger society, and others. 
emma Chae lands us in the di- 
ception at im i warns about—the per- 
What Ped s reference groups of 
ISCover iens success. The effort to 
Which to me eria of effectiveness with 
orne little px school organization has 
Vealed that 4 cem However, it has re- 
tlon as an é a dynamic view of organiza- 
and com sya rather than as a static 
this hind. wi entity lies at the heart of 
ile ie e the conceptual. 
Careful sty has always been obvious to 
not Stati idents that organizations are 
ave aid : a only recently that we 
Pose wa ed to study or even to pro- 
Change, ys of studying organizational 
It s , 
pr Was pointed out above that Halpin 


posed 
t E : 
: hat change in achievement be 
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22 calpin, Op. cit. 
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studied to measure effectiveness. If we 
mention Argvris? and others who have 
studied the effect of the organization on 
people and people on it, we are actually 
talking about studies which attempt to 
get a dynamic rather than static picture 
of organization. The methodology and 
concepts which we must use, however, 
are the results of the human relations and 
relatively static point of view. It is as if 
one took a series of still snapshots of an 
object and then used 2 movie camera on 
the same object. They may both show 
change, but only the movie camera gets 
the fine points and illustrates the se- 

uence. The bulk, perhaps (certainly 
many), of the studies of the relationships 
between organization structure and peo- 

le are involved in change—the process 
by which the organizational structure 
molds and changes people and that by 
which people mold and influence the 
organization. In a word, most of the writ- 
ers mentioned above are touching on in- 
teraction between people and organiza- 
tion. This focus on interaction between 
component sub-systems of the larger sys- 
tem, which is the organization, requires a 
eme which takes into ac- 
count people and things and also pays 
particular attention to the interactive 
processes which may produce change in 


conceptual sch 


organizations. 
Conceptual skill was defined by Katz** 


as “the ability to see the enterprise as à 
whole; it includes recognizing how the 
various functions of the organization de- 

end on one another, and how changes 
in any one part affect all the others. Rec- 
ognizing those relationships and perceiv- 
ing the significant elements in any situa- 
don: " ^ This definition tells us much 
about the future directions in the study 


23 Chris Argyris, Personality and Organiza- 
tion (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957). 
24 Katz, 0p. cit. 
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of organization. If we are to impart criti- 
cal knowledge to aspiring administrators 
and other students of organization, our 
vision of the future must be as clear as 
possible. Approaches to organizational 
study which stress conceptual skills must: 
(1) be molar rather than molecular; (2) 
pay close attention to the interdepend- 
encies of functional relationships; (3) 
isolate or reveal significant elements in 
organizational situations; and (4) derive 
information from the study of change in 
organization. 

These four conclusions may be seen 
not only as a consequence of the need 
for tools which extend conceptual skills, 
but also as a response to the recent writ- 
ings of thoughtful students of organiza- 
tion who have evaluated present knowl- 
edge and exposed its inadequacies. 

Charters, for example, made a study of 
the research on the characteristics of 
school board members. In some seventy- 
five studies in this area conducted since 
1904, the same findings were reported 
over the years. Charters says, ^To add 
more information of the same sort to the 
vast accumulation of surveys alreadv at 
hand is a misdirection of research effort. 
The pressing problems of education call 
for research which explains how our 
schools and school boards function; the 
time for descriptions of the status of 
board members has passed.”?5 When we 
talk about studying how organizations 
function, we are talking about dynamics, 
interaction, or interdependent changes. 

A recently published report by Gross 
and others may be the largest study in 
education using the role theory. Their 
conclusion is that role theory “. . . has 
yielded few significant hypotheses of the- 


25 W, W. Charters, Jr., "Beyond the Survey 
in School Board Research," Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, 41:449-52, De- 
cember 1955, p. 452. 


oretical importance. If one judges the 
scientific utility of a concept by the de- 
gree to which it is involved in significant 
theoretical propositions that are capable 
of empirical examination, it must be = 
that in current formulations cere: 
concept has not proved its worth.” ? jà 
a result of several vears of study, beni 
and his coauthors suspect that the wea 
ness of this theory lies in the key assump 
tion that the phenomenon to which ys 
concept refers can be identified and her 
scribed by consensus. And they furth 
suggest works which treat consensus 
a variable and study the interaction ju 
produces it. Again the focal point 
change. » 
The September 1955 Journal of m 
cational Sociology was devoted tO ^' 
ports of role studies. In a critique 9 "i 
search on teacher and administrator IO ot 
Brookover?* pointed out that we do? 
know under what conditions actors = 
impose their definition of the role, 
others. He noted that role and role de 5 
tion are continually redefined in inte 
action, so that the self-involvement [^ 
definitions have an impact on role He 
pectations but do not control them". 
also suggests research on the dy"? 
interaction. process by which roles 
defined and redefined. pich 
Bidwell** proposes an approach W ach 
will include the human relations app!?: a 
as one of three dimensions in organ 
tional study. He distinguishes betw " 
what he calls the traditional conceP 


" z LE tra 
which saw organization and admins 


2° Neal Gross, Ward S. Mason, Alexander ysis 
McEachern, Explorations in Role AT 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc+ : 
PP- 319-326. Tea hef 

21 W. B. Brookover, “Research on 
and Administrator Roles,” Journal © $oi 
tional Sociology, 29:2-13, September. 1955 g w 

28 Charles E. Bidwell, “A New pien ice? 
Administration,” Harvard Educational 
26:388-404, Fall 1956. 
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tion in terms of the allocation of re- 
sources both human and material with- 
out a priority for either, and the notion 
that organization is social process with 
attention paid particularly to the needs 
and goals of individuals (that is, what 
we have referred to as the “technique” 
and “human” periods in the study of or- 
ganieaniony. Neither, he suggests, is suf- 
ek the organization has three 
ing use r (1) the economic—involv- 
ends: (2) i enon means to organizational 
and ento the political—or the authority 
zation; a E. features of the organi- 
liters (3) the sociological—role 
ganizati ips, formal and informal or- 
Ss ation, and so forth. 
of v finm and political features 
pal sf suia Were scen as the princi- 
Organization, of the traditional study of 
what e n n. The more recent work is 
of the Po. called the "human phase 
Suggested i. of organization. Bidwell 
been pro at much of what has recently 
to uidi en in terms of team approach 
Orma] s Stration, the formalizing of in- 
place dca and so on is an attempt to 
the control ormal human systems under 
ccordi of the formal structure. —- 
emma in Po to Bidwell, the new di- 
tional re ministration and organiza- 
just this n.i lies in the implications of 
Under gene e to place the informal 
"iun : control of the formal systems. 
Plicit ME to be," he says, "an im- 
thinking Pee „that the traditional 
Political Sie in the economic and 
wate ue eL of organization) is 
Supplemented that it simply needs to be 
Cerstandin e ice new sociological un- 
'S Produ gS- Attempts to combine these 
Secteur he believes, of conflict. 
thinking Uh evaluating the present 
Paying ar suggested that we are not 
igh attention to the political 
mic dimensions. Present human 


adeg 


and Econo 


orientations to organization lack a 
“whole” organizational theory. 

While we may take issue with the spe- 
cific labels Bidwell used and the dimen- 
sions he proposed, it is not easy to ignore 
the fact that a student of educational or- 
ganization whose work, like that of Gross, 
emphasized the sociological or human 
side of administration now concludes that 
sociological formulations of organiza- 
tion theory are incomplete. 

Several other writings might be men- 
tioned, among them the model proposed 
by French? for studying social percep- 
tion by examining the interaction among 
the power structure of the organization, 
the communications network, and the 
opinions of group members. However, 
the common theme which can be seen 
running through the writings of a num- 
ber of students of organization in a va- 
riety of fields is a rising interest in the 
study of change. For this, a molar view 
of the relationships and the interaction 
among organizational elements is neces- 
sary. 

Ín our field of educational administra- 
tion, two approaches to molar thinking 
have appeared. The tridimensional-tri- 
relational taxonomy suggested by Davies 
and Livingston (and modified by them 
in recent writings) represents a search 
for interrelated factors associated with 
organization. As a taxonomy, however, 
it is basically static. At a more advanced 
level, Paul R. Mort? has been attempting 
to relate a series of intraorganizational 
and extraorganizational values quantita- 
tively to a measure of school quality. His 
effort, so far as is known, represents the 


29 John R. P. French, Jr., “A Formal Theory 
of ul Power,” Psychological Review, May 
. 181-94. f 
ico die p synthesis of published ma- 
terials to date see Administration for Adapta- 
bility, Donald H. Ross, Ed. (New York: Metro- 

politan School Study Council, 1958). 
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pioneering and almost exclusive attempt 
in our field at an all-encompassing theory 
based upon quantified evidence. 

Now let us take a brief over-all view 
of the scene. We moved first through a 
period characterized bv a rather static 
view of organization based upon logical 
forms and technical skills and concerned 
primarily with things. Recently the field 
has developed a more flexible concept of 
organization, with emphasis on people 
and psychological and sociological forms. 
Present signs point to a new approach to 
the study of organization. This approach, 
we have suggested, will bring a molar 
orientation to organizational study, pay- 
ing particular attention to functional re- 
lationships and interdependencies as re- 
vealed by studies of change in relation- 
ships both inside the organization and 
between the organization and its social 
environment. 

We shall need, however, to face up to 
many problems before the third approach 
can really come of age. Problems in con- 
nection with our concepts, taxonomies, 
methodology or research, and even our 
basic approach confront us. Our con- 
cepts and our research design, for ex- 
ample, must provide us with tools for 
studying movements or process rather 
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than matter. In terms of taxonomies, 4 
number of problems besct us, but the 
gravest of these is the need to distinguish 
between genotypic and phenotypic clas- 
sifications, especially where interactive 
groups are involved. Numerous method- 
ological problems are before us. How- 
ever, some more important needs may be 
seen in the obvious requirements of a 
true study of dynamics in organization. 
The need for team rather than individua 
research will grow. Closer observations 
of organizational behavior will have t° 
be undertaken. More quantified data an 
mathematical formulations will appr 
Finally, our basic approach must on 
toward a philosophy (or philosophies 
of organization as a rationale for holistic 
or molar organizational theories 3” 
studies. 

The problems are not small. But th 
excitement of entering a new era 1 
field of study is, at least for its devotee 
more than compensation for the difficut 
ties ahead. The pictures that we have ha 
of our organizations have been incon” 
plete, perhaps as incomplete as thos 
which the blind men gained of the ele 
phant. For us, however, a clear view ° 
the whole animal may be just over ™ 
horizon. 
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values and techniques of its leaders, and 
gives us some qualitative tests of organi- 
zational performance. We have had val- 
uable abstract studies of decisions as a 
form of organizational behavior, such as 
e by Herbert Simon; we have the 
rightly famous case studies of business 
organization decisions, done under the 
leadership of the Harvard School of 
Business; and we have the more recent 
case studies in public administration (al- 
most a hundred of them) made by the 
Inter-University Case Program. ` 
Before I discuss my second addition, I 
should like to note that all four of these 
dimensions (Davies’ three and my first 
addition) tend to emphasize values i7- 
ternal to the organization. These inter- 
nalized values are important, especially 
to the members of the organization, but 
they are not all-important. 
My second addition emphasizes the 
external values of organization. We 
might call it the responsibility and ac- 
countability dimension. This aspect of 
the study of organization is concerned 
with the questions: For what is the or- 
on responsible? To whom is it 
ble? The organization exists in 
f which it is a part. 
f assignment and 


thos 


ganizati 
accounta 
and for the society o 


What are the lines 0 
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side the membership of an organization, 
who are its beneficiaries or its victims, 
who are as much concerned with the or- 
ganization’s contributions to, or extrac- 
tions from, the rest of society as they are 
with the comforts and conveniences of 
the organization’s own members. 


These hypotheses and propositions can 
be applied to any organization, not 
merely to a school district and its educa- 
tional bureaucracy. They are, in fact, the 
kinds of questions political scientists per- 
sistently apply to all kinds of organs 0 
public administration. 
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Progressivism: Felix Adler 
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The past decade has wit- 
a sharp and continuing debate 
also à growing i of progressive education but 
Cation actual interest in what progressive edu- 
the first d u y was and what it meant. This is 
à clineates bs essays in which Professor Beck 
Tents in the us of the major intellectual cur- 
essays will che pe ement. The second and third 
and Margaret. A dina the work of Caroline Pratt 
author, “One kh aumburg. In the words of the 
Slvism is an j T of this series is that progres- 
Progressive a livisible whole; the history of 
Separated fro, ucation, therefore, is not to be 
Bressivism in m the history of American pro- 
rofessor deed. 

history and eck, who teaches courses in the 

and philosophy of education, recently 
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Diss education, once an hon- 

bs C label; has become almost a 
term, and that without sufficient 
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Un hi 
American jon "The Progressive Movement in 
E LES Perspective" Harvard 
Tence C eview, 27:251-80, Fall, 1957, Law- 
ton Movement a traces the progressive educa- 
fn by Jo tent from the series of articles writ- 
The fe Mayer Rice, and published in 
1895. Genie rom October, 1892 through June, 
cles, Which Reports the impact of Rice’s arti- 
ima equacie Rice intended as a report on the 
Possibilities of American education and the 
that he M the "progressive school" Rice 

Y numbe ad found progressive education in 
Dd called T Of spots throughout the country 
Many of th xim Americans to make it general. 
fault with uh who joined with Rice in finding 
MOesive” ty Goo used the term 
prevail, escribe the education that 
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provocation. Though absurdities have 
been committed in its name by a few do- 
as-you-please schools, the progressive tra- 
dition has a past to which some of the 
most imaginative educators in the last 
seventy-five years have contributed. To 
declare this is tantamount to rejecting 
the widely held assumption that the pro- 
gressive movement in education sprang 
fully developed from the mind of John 
Dewey. One purpose of this essay is to 
indicate the weakness in this oversimpli- 
fication of the progressive tradition.’ 
Oversimplification neglects a host of 
important educators—among them Felix 
Adler. The mischief is compounded by 
failure to take note of the inclusion of the 
tradition of progressive education within 
the general progressivism? of American 


culture after Appomattox. 


? Cremin argues well against this very over- 
simplification in the article referred to earlier. 
Dewey himself nominated Colonel Francis W. 
Parker as "the father of progressive educa- 
tion," but the fact is that progressive education 
had no single progenitor. After the Civil War, 
educators at all levels of schooling hit out at 
the deadly routine of memorization and recita- 
tion of ill-sorted facts taught by poorly pre- 

ared teachers. 


3 The present series of essays uses the term 


“progressivism” to connote undertakings in the 
spirit of reform such as the call of Jacob Riis 
and Jane Addams for the extirpation of slums; 
Upton Sinclair’s exposures of the meat-packing 
industry; and the muckrakers demand for the 
end of the machinations of malefactors of 
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If it should prove possible to reveal a 
genuine connection between progressive 
education and the progressivism of the 
culture at the time, the demonstration 
would prompt the suggestion that any 
blanket repudiation of progressive edu- 
cation serves to dismiss summarily the 
social philosophy and personal commit- 
ment of many progressives. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and John Dewey among them. 

There are many who will reject the 
liberalism of the progressive movement 
and the liberalism entailed in progressive 
education. When philosophically rigor- 
ous their stand is to be honored. There is 
no quarrel here with them; they do not 
isolate progressive education as an aber- 
ration of educationists. Many thoughtful 
Americans have accepted the liberal 
philosophy of progressivism as their own. 
Apparently, among these progressives in 
political or social philosophy there are 
those who do not know that grappled to 
the progressive tradition by the firmest 
associations is the history of progressive 
education. If progressive education is re- 
pudiated, progressivism as a whole is 
diminished. Liberals are challenged to 
think of this while they review the fol- 
lowing bit of heretofore neglected history 
of progressive education. i 

It is a history that immediately recalls 
the Workingman’s School (later the 
Ethical Culture Schools) of Felix Adler. 
Adler need yield to no one, not even 
John Dewey, as a leader of American 
progressivism from 1875 to 1914. His 
educational trail blazing is certainly the 


great wealth,” or venality in local, state, and 
national politics. On many fronts there was a 
cry for reform. Some of the progressives chose 
education as their chief instrument of reform; 
others selected the clearance of slums, the pro- 
vision of settlement houses, or the improve- 
ment of politics as their special effort. Many 
of the latter had a “minor” interest in educa- 
tion that went along with their “major” interest 
in reform. 


clearest exemplification of what Ameri- 
can progressive thought meant in pro- 
gressive education, 1875-1940. All of its 
varied elements come to the fore in Ad- 
lers crusade to save the “perishing 
classes,” not by revolution or socialism, 
but by education. In the Jast quarter of 
the nineteenth century he carried the 
torch for what historians record as the 
old “religion of humanity." The first 
"minister" of this humanistic rcligioD 
was the Sage of Concord, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 


II 


We first meet Felix Adler in 1878 95 hi 
puts his “religion of humanity” to sor 
in the slums of New York City. With 4 
friend, Alfred R. Wolff, young Adler 
walked through New York’s poorest dis- 
tricts distributing handbills that 37 
nounced the opening of a “free kin! : 
garten," the first in the city. The "ET 
kindergarten" was a concrete step rake 
in the direction that had been pointe 
by Emerson’s friend, Francis Ellingwo? 
Abbot, who had singled out education 2 
“the practical program which will tra? i 
form the hope of progress into 2 
ality... ."5 

The kindergarten opened, using 
facilities of the old Wendel Dance 
on West 64th Street? Eight children T 
peared on the first day, but within E^ 
year eighty children were attending: ly 
1880 an elementary school, significan" 
named the Workingman’s School i 
added. For fifteen years the Working 
man’s School continued as a unique aad 


€ 
4 


che 
Hall 


” 


*For a survey of the “religion of humani 
at work see Ralph Henry Gabriel, The Cork 
of American Democratic Thought (New 
Ronald Press Company, 1940), Chapter ! 

5 Gabriel, op. cit, p. 177. mE: 

®Mabel R. Goodlander, The First e 90 
Fears (New York: The Ethical Cultur 
ciety, 1938), Foreword, p. iii. 
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tution and was the most important, if not 
the only incursion of progressive thought 

into the American classroom: : 
Es support for the Free Kinder- 
School * e and for the Workingman's 
Adler b , © came not directly from 
diy pe "s The Ethical Culture So- 
ne Rags which he was president, and 
mie <j name marks it as typically 
of c» ie the fiftieth anniversary 
Beda ts igal Culture Society Adler 
said: ones to its founding in 1876. He 
dia fon e impulse that led originally to 
Eos apa Ethical Societies sprang 
OF i profound feeling that the life 
h an needs to be consecrated. . . ."* 
niue em was to the service of 
ins pul ode service whose form was be- 
both Pu > out by the close friend of 
aee om Waldo Emerson and Felix 
Prothin ^ redoubtable Octavius Brooks 
i: sinu. n first president of the Free 
stive : ssociation. This message of 
alone, T; s Frothingham's, but not his 
idea as the way of all American 
i vi after 1875 and before 1914. 
IS ipe cite dig including Adler, re- 
y the E. he Panic of 1873, touched off 
pe filare of Jay Gould and Com- 
Way out? Mee BH was revolution the 
and Th E 9, was the progressive reply, 
€ Ethical Culture Society pledged 


itself 
and an Support its leader, Felix Adler, 
to “indy Workingman’s School devoted 


" trat education." 

finge rige education" was a new 

troduced s E. Americans had been in- 

only two manual training” or “sloyd 

Oe hag before at the Centennial 
ton in Philadelphia.* Adler was an 


7 Feli; 
we oe em Tbe Fiftieth Anniversary of 
` Applet ovement: 1876-1926 (New York: 
S $ Otto S and Company, 1926), p- 4- 
eden es omon had introduced sloyd to 
Dacus, Who pate: it from the Finn, Uno Cyg- 
Siator of Ha been a student of Froebel, ori- 
the kindergarten and the kindergar- 


“advanced” thinker who appreciated and 
accepted the idea that manual or indus- 
trial training could demand thought and 

erseverance and could even challenge 
one's feeling for design.? He was certain, 
he told The Ethical Culture Society, that 
industrial education could increase the 
self-respect of blue-collar workers by 
giving, simultaneously, skills of mind and 
hand.?? In espousing this broad concept 


ten “occupations” through which little children 
were to learn of their physical environment 
and of the “spiritual world.” These occupations 
were thought of by Froebel, by Cygnacus, and 
by Salomon as activities that were properly a 
art of liberal or general education and not de- 
signed merely to increase vocational skill prepar- 
atory to taking a job in trade. 
°{n an early brochure which discusses the 
work of the Workingman's School, Adler de- 
scribed his interpretation of industrial educa- 
tion. “We lend .. . an entirely new import to 
the method of industrial education in the school. 
We are seeking to apply the principle which 
ought to be at the foundation of every modern 
scheme of education; namely, that, as experi- 
ment conjoined with observation is necessary 
to the discovery of truth, so object-creating 
must supplement object-teaching in that re-dis- 
covery of truth, which it is the purpose of all 
education to faciliate. Therefore, work instruc- 
tion is not something outside the regular in- 
struction, it is an organic part of the regular in- 
struction. It becomes the means of making the 
hand a wise and cunning hand by putting more 
brain into it. But, on the other hand, it also 
makes the brain a clear and vigorous and en- 
lightened brain, by giving it the salutary cor- 
rection of the demonstrations of the hand." 
Felix Adler, “The Workingman's School and 
Free Kindergarten," Reports and Announce- 
ments, 1879-1906, p. 14- : 
10[ndustrial education was not to be job 
firm and clear on this point. 
“We do not propose to give our pupils an apti- 
tude for any particular trade, .. . We would 
consider that à retrograde step rather than a 
step in advance, if we were to prevent these 
oung lads and little girls from spending even 
a few years in gaining knowledge, without re- 
ference to the pitiable necessities of their after- 
» Felix Adler. “A New Experiment 


lives. ^ ** c : 
in Education," reprinted from. The Princeton 
Review, 1882 or 1883, and originally printed in 


the Second and Third Annual Reports of the 
Workingman’s School, January 1881-January 


1882, pp» 13-14 


training. Adler was 
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of industrial-general education for chil- 
dren of workingmen, Adler brought to- 
gether the ideals of social reform found 
in American progressivism and the novel 
idea that manual education could be part 
of a superior general education." In 1880 
this was a boldly progressive move. 

Adler’s ambitions for the Working- 
man’s School and its program of indus- 
trial education far outran the perform- 
ance of the untrained staff. The first 
outlined course of hand work is disap- 
pointingly formal. The smallest children 
apparently worked with “irregular ob- 
long plaques of clay.” As their first “exer- 
cise” the children learned to draw lines 
with the aid of a ruler and to draw squares 
and triangles, which were then cut out 
of the clay. A degree of realism entered 
the work of the third grade which, while 
fashioning prisms and cubes in cardboard 
and clay, also made cardboard boxes and 
book covers. “This was followed by 
work in thin wood, making a round 
and then an oval photograph frame. And 
so on through the grades in the use of 
wood, wire and metal with a chance to 
make a wine glass, a bootjack, a stool, 
a little truck... .?:? 

In the upper grades the record of work 
hints at increased Opportunities for in- 


11 Felix Adlers pioneering appreciation of 
manual education has gone unnoted. It is to be 
remembered that Calvin Woodward, properly 
thought of as the first important expositor of 
manual training as general education, did not 
publish his Manual Training in Education un- 
til 1890. He had lectured on manual training 
earlier but hardly before Adler saw its possi- 
bilities. Adler did not borrow from Woodward 
but directly from J. J. Rousseau with whom 
he agreed that manual training could be “com- 
bined organically with the whole scheme of 
education” and be “made to support and 
coalesce with all the other studies of the child.” 
In his observations on the use of handwork, 
Adler anticipated Dewey and brought Rous- 
seau’s thought forward to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. : 

1? Goodlander, op. cit, p. 14. 


terest in "realistic". ventures and exer- 
cises that would invite imagination. Girls 
in those grades learned to sew, embroider, 
trim hats, and draft patterns for the 
clothes they made. Their male classmates 
made joints and studied strains in wood, 
and worked with metal. “They cast and 
worked in metal and in the eighth grade 
constructed a small steam engine, OF at 
least a cylinder.” The models used were 
standardized and numbered, as in sloy% 
but the boys drew their own designs 2? 
patterns. f 

The record is not detailed enough t° 
tell whether the construction of en 
“small steam engine or at least a cylinder. 
had meaning for young people unfamili 
with the empirical and experiment? 
methods. It may have; scarcely any 
school at the time would have had A. 
dents at work making some bit of mec A 
anism that illustrated such general phy 
cal principles as the relation of the volum 
of gas to pressure and temperature. - 
course it was in the study of these P 
nomena of gases that the machine 
cylinder was built. ] 

Fine arts and industrial education j^ 
have been combined, but actually "D 
not in the Workingman's School. In m 
chanical drawing there were only me g 
offerings in design, modeling, a^ om 
hand drawing, the latter chiefly f 
casts—"conventionalized leaf an? ed 
forms first, and for more advane iS 
classes, heads and animals.” Doubtless * al 
was better than the stereotyped wt 
drawing in the conventional P e 
school but it fell short of turning -on^ 
chanical drawing to an esthetic €? 
sonant with general education. . yn? 

The program of the Working? “he 
School improved after the turn 0" 75 10 
century. Its name had been chang? he 
the Ethical Culture School, reflecting de 
fact that it was no longer a scho? 


yv 


| 
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signed exclusively for the children of 
workingmen, but a school for those who 
felt themselves allied with the objectives 
e The Ethical Culture Society. Adler 
i come to an important decision. If 
ethical philosophy was to endure be- 
p his own lifetime, there would have 
He leaders of reform educated to their 
P cd b that end a school with an 
ryan nal philosophy coordinate with 
Tu s ethical philosophy was needed. 
TE riesige ripa bet school and its phi- 
"d Fes philosophy of education 
philoso h y jas with the general 
Dior T A of American progressivism 
TRDAN en Ww ar I—one must come 
eit eer d er in terms of the “religion 
ee te He was one of the very 
religion E ministers" of that secular 
ini having succeeded to the presi- 
Y of the Free Religious Association 


wl 7 3 ^ ^ 
v: Fr othingham relinquished that of- 


IH 


I . 

Pbi nem immediately following Lee's 
ined the ky à movement which com- 
escribe ‘pin liberalisms of the age. To 

Phrase “reli Some of its leaders used the 

Up of ease of humanity." It was made 

1865, were ant young humanists who, after 

tianity haa ronvinged that organized Chris- 

ief enem ecome in the United States the 

Were decal of freedom . . . the new liberals 

ence was ces of Science . . . for them sci- 

build 4. à tool with which humanists could 
thought ma, society. But, for this task, they 

Saw ieee. than science is required. They 

comes ior E the old religion. Out of faith 

at inspiration which at its best 


Cause 

5 the indivi t its be 

9 the ne individual to spend his energies 
uttermost.13 


"Reli 


gion of BN) " 
Comte’ humanity was August 


Used A but Frothingham, who 
in 1855 veg title of his book published 
tic deni. 1 as not limited to the positivis- 

al of theism and the embrace of 


13 : 
Gabriel, Op. cit., pp. 174-75- 


scientism. Orthodox Christian theology 
it did oppose, but the opposition, even 
when voiced by Robert Green Ingersoll, 
was intended to permit men to use their 
intelligence freely in combatting on the 
one hand the misery and vice of poverty, 
and on the other the twin materialistic 
gospels of wealth and success. 

No subscriber to the religion of hu- 
manity went as far as Ingersoll in un- 
dercutting the logical defenses of theol- 
ogv. Not even Andrew D. White, in his 
study A History of the Warfare of Sci- 
ence with Theology in Christendom, 
carried the attack more vigorously, 
though he wrote in self-defense against 
the Protestant orthodoxy that had beset 
the nonsectarian college he and Ezra Cor- 
nell had established at Ithaca, New York. 
Such denegation of free thought as that 
evidenced in the attacks on Cornell pro- 
yoked Ingersoll. His battlefield, like 
that of almost all those who rode under 
the banner of the religion of humanity, 
was the lecture platform. From the po- 
dium he spoke in favor of science, not as 
something to be enjoyed esthetically, as 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge, 
but for the service science and technol- 
ogy can render by substituting machines 
for toiling man and plenty for want.'* 

This religion of humanity that had 
Ingersoll as its most radical spokesman 
emerged in the United States immedi- 
ately after the war between the states. 
Although it crystallized under the aegis 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, the Sage of 
Concord was old when the Free Reli- 
gious Association had its inaugural meet- 


he stated, "makes it possible 
for man to be a social engineer. . . - We invent; 
we take advantage of the forces of nature; we 
enslave the winds and waves; we put shackles 
upon the unseen powers and chain the energy 
that wheels the world. These slaves should re- 
lease from bondage all the children of men. 


Gabriel, op. Ctt., P- 182. 


14 "Science," 
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ing, May 30, 1867. Emerson presided at 
the meeting but the first president of the 
Association was the younger Frothing- 
ham, who continued as president until 
1877, when he was succeeded by his 
young humanist friend from New York, 
Felix Adler. Although only twenty-six 
Adler was already president of another 
humanist association, the year-old Ethical 
Culture Society. 

These were the days of the Positivist 
Society and the short-lived Society of 
Humanity. More idealistic and less posi- 
tivistic was the Union for the Higher 
Life, which Adler and a few of his 
friends had founded in the hope of pro- 
viding fellowship in the pursuit of their 
high ethical purposes. Any number of 
fraternal organizations came into being 
after the Panic of 1873. Farmers and la- 
borers together felt the insecurity of 
America in its transition from an agricul- 
tural and rural country to one of indus- 
trialization and urbanization.® The Pa- 
trons of Husbandry (the Grange) made 
its debut in 1867 and the Knights of 
Labor in the early 1870’s. While the 
Grange was rural and the Knights of 
Labor urban, both expressed a deep-run- 
ning humanism—sophisticated in the 
Free Religious Association, Adler's Ethi- 
cal Culture Society, or the Positivist 
Society and naive in the Grange and the 
Knights of Labor. Naive it was, but no 
less idealistic. The Grange and the 
Knights enjoyed a “genuine idealistic 
humanism" of the common people. *The 
new humanism owed little to the theo- 
rists of the religion of humanity, yet, as 
it expressed itself among the farmers and 
the wage earners it translated into social 
action “the ideals of Octavius Brooks 
Frothingham and Robert Ingersoll." !* 


All the hopes of the young humanists 


15 Ibid., p. 190. 
16 Ihid., p. 188. 


were symbolized in the doctrines of the 
Free Religious Association. In it was cone 
centrated the humanism which outlived 
the Association and proved the matrix 
of later progressivism. Gabriel, writing 
not of the religion of humanity, but 9 
progressivism which comes a decade 
later, has made clear this connection be- 
tween the older humanism and the later 
progressivism. “The immediate pin 
of progressivism was the religion of xd 
manity."" Tt was a religion, not a 5C 
ence. The humanists were dedicate 
though not in conventional creeds. They 
preached, though the sermons were cal B 
lectures. Whitman, great friend of Ing?! 
soll, was their poet. 


I write not hymns 

I see the building of churches a 

If I build God a church it shall be ? 
church to men and women. ö 

If I write hymns they shall be all t 
men and women ð 

If I become a devotee, it shall be t 
men and women.!? 


I 
Frothingham was not irreligious, e 
was Ingersoll though he was an p 
The Free Religious Association WaS 
manist and devoutly idealistic. 


5i 
Freedom and unity were its watchword 
freedom from bondage of sect and C ity 
from the provincialism even of Christi? sg- 
itself; the unity of all the living wo" 
ligions into a universal religion of hu™ 
. It stood for freedom of thought aac! 
inquiry. It urged an untrammele ; 
for the principles which should gov icc 
new religion and enable it one day t° " 
the peoples of the world into an un!" 
brotherhood.19 


ani 


17 Ibid, p. 332. mnan” 
18 C, d oe editor, Walt whit?” of 
Workshop, 1928, p. 43. Whitman april 
publish the poem during his lifetime. put" 
quotes it in The Course of America? 
cratic Thought, p. 183. 
19 Gabriel, op. cit., p. 176. 
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These were the ideals that had become 
So well identified with the young Felix 
Adler that he was elected president of 
the Association in 1877. Adler had no 
inkling that this was to be the path his 
pum philosophy would take. When the 

Ssociation was inaugurated he was an 
undergraduate at Columbia University. 


IV 


ag rw 1867 was a fateful one for 
Brera ae of humanity. In Boston, 
Religio n presided at the birth of the Free 
Goa a Association. At Ithaca, Ezra 
a colle and Andrew D. White opened 
Pin a by any sectarian alli- 
— oe Emerson had spon- 
chair eee Ellingwood Abbot for the 
been = philosophy at Cornell. It had 
ledio Garten hope that someone be- 
hanks the humanism of the religion of 
the od would be the philosopher of 
fered a college. But Abbot was not of- 
hite "es post. Perhaps Cornell and 
ned as d that Abbot was too clearly de- 
though the spokesman of a religion, even 
Ith 1t was nonsectarian. 
Placin ough Emerson did not succeed in 
manity aà teacher of the religion of hu- 
at C cde the department of philosophy 
Ceive m » One of its exponents did re- 
Adler Oy peri to Cornell. Felix 
cligious mM there in 1873 to teach 
ime or h story and Literature. At the 
identified e appointment he was not 
Free ee the philosophy of the 
; Waa Association. 
Adler was f. hite invited him to Ithaca, 
in Germa resh from three years of study 
doctors dd. Which had culminated ina 
Cidelber, or from the University of 
STaduate g. The trek to Germany for 
Was in ; study had begun, and Adler 
Its van, A 


h Sec s 
at White did not know was that he 


had engaged a young man who would 
be able to assist him in his reply to the 
orthodox ministry so critical of his “God- 
less college.” *° The practice Adler had in 
defending Cornell later served him well. 
The Ethical Culture Society, for whose 
direction he left Cornell in 1876, was 
subject to identical criticism and from 
the same quarters.”* Fortunately the years 
in Germany had armed him philosophi- 
cally. He had known the theological 
criticisms of humanism even as an un- 
dergraduate at Columbia, where he had 
reacted against «|. the narrow theol- 
ogy of the lectures on Christian evi- 
dence. . . .”22 The doors closed by or- 
thodox professors at Columbia were 
opened in Germany. At the University 
of Berlin, to which he was to return as 
a distinguished visiting professor, he sat 
in on lectures by humanist students of 
the history and philosophy of religion— 
Zeller, Duhring, Steinthal, Bonitz, and 
Herman Cohen. The door was open, and 
Felix Adler, born on August 13, 1851, in 
Alzey, Germany, son of a German rabbi, 
went on to become a leader in American 
humanism, perhaps the only one of the 
post-A ppomattox humanists to splice 


20 Adler agreed with White that theology 
could not win against science in competition 
for empirical knowledge. In his first book, pre- 

ared while still at Cornell, Adler wrote: ‘The 
old religions and science are at war. With piti- 
less consistency science directs its attacks upon 
their vulnerable positions. The conception, of 
inexorable laws subverts the testimony of mira- 
cles, the fond belief in truths revealed fails to 
withstand the searching analysis of historical 
criticism; the battle of science Is yet far from 
being won, but from our standpoint the — 
can not appear doubtful." Felix Adler, Cree 
and Deed (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


. 63. f 
BIDS dler, The Fiftieth Anniversary of 


21 Felix A 
fuo Movement: 1876-1926 (New York: 


the Ethical 
nd Company, 1926), p. 14- 
D. Appleton a An Ethical Philosophy of Life 


22 Felix Adler, 
(New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1918). 
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into his own ethical philosophy the ear- 
lier humanism of the religion of hu- 
manity with the later humanism of the 
“social gospel” ?? and progressivism. He 
drew on both for a philosophy of educa- 
tion that undergirded one of the first 
American “progressive” schools. 

In 1876, when he assumed the director- 
ship of the Ethical Culture Association, 
Adler was twenty-five. The next year, 
without giving up the direction of The 
Ethical Culture Society, he became pres- 
ident of the Free Religious Association. 
Though neither group numbered many, 
their members were among the avant- 
garde intellectuals of the day.?* In Lyric 
Hall, on Sixth Avenue between goth and 
41st Strects, Frothingham delivered his 
Sunday lectures to audiences that num- 
bered between 600 and 9oo. Occasionally 
there were visiting lecturers. Adler was 
such a visitor, delivering six lectures on 
the *Great Religions." 


V 


The Ethical Culture Society, which 
Adler founded in 1876 and which has 
endured to be the sole survivor of the 
original American humanism, gradually 
supplanted the Free Religious Associa- 
tion as the agent of many American hu- 
manists—and humanitarians. 

Humanism and humanitarianism 
worked together into an ethical philos- 
ophy. The development of this philoso- 
phy, the first comprehensive, consistent 
ethical philosophy evolved in the United 
States, has been traced step by step by 
Adler in his autobiography. 

23 The "social gospel" movement saw such 
religious leaders as Jesse H. Jones and Washing- 
ton Gladden take an interest in the working 
conditions of labor, Achieving for labor the 
eight-hour day was one of their prime objec- 
tives. Perhaps the spirit of the “social gospel” 
can best be found in Gladden's Being a Chris- 


tian (1876). 
24 Gabriel, op. cit., pp. 175-176. 


Inasmuch as this view was thoroughly 
articulated in comprehensive form by 
the time Adler came to the leadership of 
both The Ethical Culture Society an 
the Free Religious Association, its review 
provides a glimpse into both the ae 
vanced humanitarian-humanistic thought 
in the Western world before 190° an 
the progress of a sensitive man from an 
orthodox theology to a personal an 
unique expression. of humanism attrac” 
tive enough to command the dedicatio 
of men of strong mind and indepen en 
conscience. " 

The steps Adler took in his philosophi 
cal development, while they carried hit 
further and further from his boyho? 
Judaism, never led him to turn his bac 
on what he later dubbed “the ethic’ 
message of Israel.” As a consequence 
when he exchanged Judaism for huma" 
ism he did not spend the rest of his " 


i j wa 
fighting a childhood tyranny. e à 
able to take up the work ofa humanis. 


education for a humane way 9 
From the Hebraic thought of his per. 
he learned belief in a fundamental m he 
law. “The ethical message of Israet’ on 
wrote, “is universalistic. It is founde a 
the conviction that there is a moral " 
ture in every human being, and tho ris 
moral nature is a spiritual nature." ^ ild- 
was the first and the fundamental a9 
ing block of his ethical philosophy: ent 
In Germany the theological argu ya 

of the world’s religions droppe : he 
from Adler but the acceptance P oral 
ideas of a fundamental (universa IT nat 
law and the spiritual nature of every "rs 
were reinforced by the study of che 
manuel Kant. From Kant, who W^ pe 
major figure in his graduate wor Soal 
learned and took to heart the “categ? yeh 


i ative"— s an 
mperative"—treat men as end pi^ 

25 Adler, An Ethical Philosophy ^l 
p- 20. 


€ 
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as means merely. Recast in his own spirit- 
ual (ethical) terms the Kantian impera- 
uve became the command of Adler's con- 
Science: “Treat every man as a spiritual 
means to thine own spiritual end and 
conversely . . . treat the extent and the 
manner in which we are to use one an- 
other as means being determined by the 
criterion that our exchange of services 
shall conduce to the attainment of each 
other’s ends as ethical beings con- 
Jointly,"? What Adler had done with 
ws fanda imperative was to rephrase 
erms of a social conscience. 

du Was a year or two in that period 
ice a work in which Kant had un- 
s tne s — on Adler but there came 
— Eds the Kantian philosophy 
ética - as imperfect. Its lack of 
sibility o mutuality, for social respon- 
did dies t Adler unsatisfied. So, too, 
Sinaloa tn vor who, like Kant, had first 
ciple of E terms of loyalty to the prin- 
men, Ay n inviolability of individual 
ontd in E as with Kant, the lack Adler 
8 lech og Menza s humanism was simply 
Such soci penc for social injustice and 
Had Adi pathology as the urban slum. 
nited St ue continued his studies in me 
E ng ne es rather than in Germany 
Yam, wo M than Emerson or Frothing- 
inequity 4 d have seen poverty and social 
MIU as foes of progress, more formi- 
many «e religious orthodoxy. In Ger- 
y the criticisms of socialists, promt- 


nent] , ) 
med Marxian, preceded their American 
Was ae by at least a generation. It 
Y ler who was chairman of the New 


Ork Sand ; 
,,,feting that introduced Henry 
27 id, P. 139. 

Lig ter ÎI of An Ethical Philosophy of 


e 

the ir evoted to Emerson. There Adler recalls 
of in of Emerson's thought. “The value 
the ex; pee S teaching to me. . - consisted in 
SOn tay, ed view he takes of the self . . . Emer- 
diving ght that immediate experience of the 


ne n 
Ship,» big — à may take the place of wor- 


George to New York. By then socialism 
was old hat to Adler, and an ill-fitting 
old hat at that. No longer did it have the 
power to thrill him that it had when, 
still a graduate student in Germany, he 
first met “social problems” in Friedrich 
Albert Lange’s Die Arbeitfrage (The 
Labor Problent). “This book,” Adler 
wrote, “proved epoch-making in my 
life” = 

Apparently he had been unconsciously 
seeking for a goal to which his own life 
might be directed. Lange’s little book on 
the unhappy lot of the industrial pro- 
letariat proved the catalyst Adler needed 
to formulate his dedication. 


I would go out as the minister of a new re- 
ligious evangel. Instead of preaching the 


individual God, Į was to stir men up to en- 
act the Moral Law. . . I was to go out to 
help the conscience of the wealthy, the ad- 
rantaged, the educated classes, to a sense of 
their guilt in violating the human personality 
of the laborer.^? 


Adler spoke in Standard Hall, May 15, 
1876. His Ethical Culture Society was to 
be endorsed as a result of that talk. In 
Philadelphia the Centennial Exposition 
was underway and Americans there saw 
their first examples of sloyd, the form 
of manual training that had just been 
adopted in Sweden to take the place of 
the older vocational instruction 1n the 
handcrafts. Despite the great exposition 
and the fact that 1876 was the centennial 
anniversary of the Declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence, the country was not 
euphoric. Adler’s audience remembered 
the Panic of 1873. Farm prices had been 
falling since 1865 and wages had slipped 
almost to that desperate point where the 
railroad workers felt that a strike was 
their only resort. Still ahead were the 
terrible railroad strikes of 1877, climax- 


2s Adler, An Ethical Philosophy of Life, p. 10. 
29 [bid., p- 1?- 
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ing in the battle of the Pittsburgh round- 
houses and the President’s summons of 
the Army. 

Those who had come to hear Adler 
at the meeting held in Standard Hall 
agreed to the formation of The Ethical 
Culture Society and immediately set to 
work to implement its ethical ideal by 
underwriting the Free Kindergarten and, 
later, the Workingman’s School. 


VI 


When the program of the Working- 
man's School actually caught up with the 
aspirations Adler held for it, it changed 
from being a workingman's school and 
became a school for children of mem- 
bers of The Ethical Culture Society 
—children whom Adler hoped would 
advance the reform of society. As though 
to symbolize the change, the school was 
moved to Central Park West, a much 
more attractive neighborhood.” 

The change in name, location, and stu- 
dent body meant that Adler' ethical 
philosophy was to have a new trial. The 
fifteen years of the Workingman's School 
had not been easy for reasons that would 
not be difficut to adduce. After 1895 
there were more facilities and an enlarged 
staff of adequately prepared teachers. 
The students came from homes predomi- 
nantly upper-middle class, and were 
highly tutored.*: 


š0 The change in name was made in 1895, 
but it took some time to move the school into 
its new quarters on Central Park West. 

81 Art and industrial art changed the most. 
An artist, Douglas Volk, was engaged. This 
was a departure from common practice. Volk 
steered the art away from copy work—drawing 
of “conventionalized leaf and vase forms . . . ,” 
using casts as models—to greater reliance on 
individual (student) imagination in several 
media. “For the younger children a new oppor- 
tunity lay in the making of simple pottery after 
primitive fashion." Design still occupied a large 
place in the work of older students, but a new 

emphasis was laid upon its use. “The art of 


Between 1895 and 1909, Adler had be- 
come aware of the first stirrings in the 
United States of the New Education, 
with its call for greater attention to 
natural interests of students. It hel 
little charm for him. An announcement 
to parents of students in the Ethical we 
ture School of 1902 took note of th 
New Fducation and registered Adlers 
fear that it was not sufficiently rigoro 
“The New Education,” he wrote t 
parents, some of whom may have hop 
that the Ethical Culture School mig 
learn from the New Education, “i? we 
verting the ways of knowledge into pe 5 
of pleasantness, is in danger of losing 
advantages of that sturdy discipline 
hard work and willingness to perto 
uninviting drudgery which was 
salient feature of older methods." ** ‘cu 

The first major revision of the ne 
lum was made in the primary gm 
in 1909.33 


. ct 
With little differentiation of one SUD, 
from another the study of home life, Riving 
tive peoples, and pioneer ways Ogren’ 
provided material for widening ch! ork 
interests and encouraging creative 


; or^ 
drawing,” Mr. Volk stated, “is acquired ot 


or less incidentally while making seudideh 
form to apply to some object.” Go? 
Op. cit, p. 27. . o of in" 

A new teacher of “work instruction „def 
dustrial education, A. A. Richards" jet 
took the revamping of the shops. VERG E adt 
self-contained sequence in the lowe! Fade 
(the progression students conventiona tar 
in reproducing the sloyd models (gaV? Adren—. 
the making of objects of interest tO ghe 
objects in which the human implication’ weh 
emphasized. Other aspects of manual work pad 
also developing. Weaving and basket an 
been added to the sewing and milline | ad 
when the move to Central Park en an 
possible a special laboratory, food 5t" 
cooking were introduced.” Loc. cit- 

3? Goodlander, op. cit., p. 29- 

33 Miss Goodlander led in the re 
“lower school" and many of the 1 
were worked out under her guidance 


vision 9^. 
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Fee the listing of a “definite body of 
e o be “motivated” by the special in- 
M es was most explicit, “the beginning 

very study was the point at which it 


m H " 
pies d touched the child's life and 


ana special interest of a primary 
Eia with pioneers or Indians, the 
finite = In their shop and art work, 
ninama mi cos pottery, wove, built 
Bln cet og cabins, or cooked as did 
Ploneers or Indians.?* 

Wir pee about as “progressive” as the 
eie ulture School course of study 
» imd ira to 1918. If innovations of 
tion to she tate ie meant greater atten- 
iis. rher individual interests of the stu- 
Pultees < ; was almost none in the Ethical 
would Ean hool before World War L Art 
interests s made a place for individual 
not. When d. field of study did. It did 
Can Indi the children studied Ameri- 
lans and wove Indian designs they 


» li ia 3. 
tive ttle chance to demonstrate initia- 


The 
Te wi r " 
ween a : re many alternative choices as be- 
Cepted M rug and a plain one but ac- 
essential, E combinations were considered 
tray or zh ere was a choice between a pin 
ut mod E for mother’s Christmas present 
Standards oi were provided for both, and 
Ccade p of work were set. It took another 
origina A PU cognize the child's ability to 
wn though own models and to express his 
ts, i P 
e in the ; = 
Pealed to ince form which most ap 
In 
BE . 
tio ms hien the Progressive Educa- 
existence, ciation was about to come into 
1 ¢ - es 
tiated in’ an “experimental class” was ini- 
teacher y thig primary grades. A single 
Clasgar us given responsibility for the 
*! Goodl Was to remain with it for four 
as pp Clan s 
v ppa landen, op. cit, p. 39 
a Loc, cis 
Athis " 
Russian «Practice lately has been adopted by 
mentary schools. 


years. This teacher permitted the chil- 
dren a large measure of freedom in be- 
ginning and directing their own activities. 
With a great variety of materials on 
hand, the children had ample opportunity 
to follow their own interests. This pat- 
tern, of course, was close to the in- 
dividualization along lines of children’s 
interests, a form of instruction that has 
customarily been thought of as “progres- 
sive.” 

As the activities (sometimes called 
“projects”) of the class developed, the 
three R’s were introduced and practiced. 
But more than the three R’s was to be 
learned. “The initial enthusiasm may be 
for making trains, aeroplanes, boats, or 

lay houses, for playing Indian or learn- 
ing about the life of New York. But, in 
any case, under wise guidance, children’s 
curiosity leads them to the discovery of 
many facts about the lives of different 
peoples, both past and present. Of par- 
ticular interest are the processes which re- 
lated to transportation, food, clothing, 
shelter, and the like."*? In this quotation 
one finds what did become common 
e” schooling— permitting stu- 


“progressiv 
r guidance to “discover” facts 


dents, unde 
in a Rousseauan fashion. 

"Progressive" steps Were taken first in 
the primary grades, then in the upper 
elementary and last of all—and not until 
the 1930's—in the high school. To quote 
Miss Goodlander again, “In the develop- 
ment of the upper elementary grades a 
certain orderly sequence of knowledge 
has always been maintained. The major 


ss “Readiness” for learning was also. tried 
after 1918. Rather than initiating reading as 
once at the beginning of the first grade, ti e 
teacher of the experimental class waited ae 
the student to know” or until arith- 


ts “wanted 
metic Or writing was called for by the work 
itself that the child was doing. Here again, there 
was an illustration © 


f what became known as 
; » 
“progressive practice. 


30 (30odlander, Op. Cit P- 5% 
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interest for each grade is found in the 
social studies, in which history, geog- 
raphy, and civics are closely inte- 
grated and involve other subjects when 
needed.” * Miss Goodlander was not 
writing of the years of World War I. 
The integration to which she has refer- 
ence came later. Though the record is 
not clear, it probably was not much be- 
fore 1932 that the upper elementary 
grades and high school division of the 
Ethical Culture Schools envisaged broad 
topics that might eventuate in a great 
variety of wavs, depending on the group 
planning the work.* 

The move to Central Park West sig- 
naled alteration of Adler’s tactics in ef- 
fecting reconstruction of the poor. The 
Workingman’s School was designed to 
build the strength of each poor boy and 
girl educated in it. The Ethical Culture 
School, whose students were children of 
members of The Fthical Culture Society 
and, perforce, were not poor, was to be 
infused with the ideals of Ethical Cul- 
ture. In a word, they were to be reform- 
ers, or, as Adler came to call them, 
“leaders.” The leaders, ostensibly, would 
be middle-class men and women devoted 
to the improvement of the “perishing 
classes.” It was as though Adler had re- 
turned to the years 1875-1880, when he 
was a “minister” of the Social Gospel. 

Certainly Adler did not step back from 
his position vis-à-vis either the Social Gos- 
pel or the Religion of Humanity. The 
ethical purpose of life, of education, was 
the point d'appui of his address at the 
laying of the cornerstone for the new 


40 Ibid., pp. 50-51. 

41 To take cognizance of the group work 
and the individual experimentation and inquiry 
of students would be to borrow from practice 
designed in the years that lay ahead of the 
boundary of this essay. Goodlander, op. cit., 


p. 38. 


school at Central Park West. Speaking 
to the members of the Society at hand for 
the ceremony, he said: “We wish ps 
make our students servants to humanity: 
Later in the same address, Adler define 
the ideal of the school not as ^. - os 
adaptation of the individual to the t 
ing social environment. . . = mint 
was, “. . . the development of ee 
who will be competent to change or 
environment to greater conformity wae 
moral ideas; that is, to put it boldly, 
train reformers.” *? 

The instrumentation of th 
ideal first was by "direct mor? 
tion.” When the curriculum and tea 
methods shifted to require ane | 
students to come to ethical decision? 
the basis of their own reflection | 
study, the direct moral instruction y! and 
to experiences with philanthropy: itt? 
with any number of projects for imp of 
ment of the city. In a word, in som om 
its program, the school change 
the more traditional pattern © 
the teachers responsible for imp 
that students were to learn. The € 
was toward what came to be called dired 
gressive” practice. This last req gti" 
both the instructor's cognizance » end 
dent curiosity and guidance of in lep reas 
ent student work which entailed inc 
ing individual responsibility. „do?! 

The change here reported was gr finit? 
The record is not clear nor is 1t ^" pac 
in pinpointing the time when the ag be, 
tice of direct moral instruction V^ gal 
jected as a means of winning pe . yfe 
commitment to an ethical way or the 
Guesswork places the cross-over <sio™ 
1920's. By the time of the depron? 
which quickened the social cons sif 
of many, Miss Goodlander cou 
with confidence that: 


artin£ ' 


42 Ibid., pp. 41-42. 
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eie d effort is made to develop the ethical 
implications in issues which arise in history, 
ie o events, or in active projects of 
s» ass, as well as in the behavior prob- 
ems usual at certain ages. For example, a 
sixth-grade class which publishes a news- 
En uns. be interested in journalistic ethics 
reis as So DEUS on American life of a 
lon u ai list like William Loyd Garri- 
Sy nee eighth grade the American his- 
religious s up for discussion questions of 
Whe exe dit om, of tolerance for people 
aeee i jm and of the ideal of de- 
euis in = he upper school, the pupils are 
emis Ge Pineal gee paci of the prob- 
of the ho 1ca and economic institutions, 
ome, family and marriage.”** 


“Ibid, pp. 56-57. 


CONCLUSION 


In the years in which the Ethical Cul- 
ture Schools experienced their most strik- 
ing alteration in course of study and 
methods, though not of aim, the Progres- 
sive Era had faded into a mélange of 
movements sparring for position in the 
cultural flux of the 1920's and 1930's. Al- 
most lost from view was the older pro- 

ressive ethic with which Ethical Culture 
should be associated. A new wing of 

rogressivism emerged to champion es- 
thetic sensibility and "creative self-ex- 
pression." Attention to personal csthetic 
response Was much less socially conscious 
than Ethical Culture had been. 
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I THE course of an investigation of 
the educational status of the Ameri- 
can people as revealed in the 1950 Cen- 
sus it became possible for the authors 
to secure data with respect to members 
of the teaching profession as recorded 
in the occupational inquiries answered by 
all those in the labor force. Some of these 
data are presented here. 

"Teachers fall into the general occupa- 
tional category of "professional and other 
related services." Under this rubric 48 
different occupations are listed. All but 
two of these include persons engaged in 
some form of educational activity, usu- 
ally not in schools. In 1950, out of a labor 
force of 55 million persons, 2 million 
were classified under educational serv- 
ices. Teachers of all types constituted al- 
most half of the entire employed labor 


* This article may be identified as publication 
A-255 of the Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University. The data are drawn from 
a special tabulation by the Bureau of Census, 
United States Department of Commerce. 

Professors Wayland and Brunner are also the 
authors of The Educational Characteristics of 
tbe American People, which is published by the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research. It is ob- 
tainable through the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, at $3 


per copy. 


force in the industrial category “profes- 
sional and related services.” This article, 
however, is concerned only with the ap- 
proximately 1,100,000 persons who were 
school teachers. . 
The available data are presented in 
terms of key variables such as sex, g€9^ 
graphic region and urban-rural location, 
color, and income. Some attention !$ 
paid to teachers in public and private 
school systems, though the data for the 
latter, for a variety of reasons, arc less 
satisfactory than for the former. 


URBAN-RURAL DISTRIBUTION 


Despite the richer curricula and greate! 
number of services of city schools 85 
contrasted with rural, the proportion o 
urban and rural teachers was in 1959 
very close to the urban-rural distribution 
of the total population. Cities employe 
65.6 per cent of America’s school teach- 
ers and had 64 per cent of the popula- 
tion. The rest were rural However 
since 43 per cent of the nation's children 
five to seventeen years of age enrollec 
in school in 1950 lived in rural areas, © 
is obvious that the ratio of pupils id 
teachers, nationally speaking, was higher 
in rural than in urban America. The dis- 


—59 
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tribution of teachers in relation to popu- 
lation and school enrollment among the 
states and Census divisions shows greater 
variation. Space prevents detailing the 
data which merely suggest the well- 
known fact that some areas are educa- 
tionaly disadvantaged compared with 
others. 


twenty-nine age group, 64.1 per cent of 
the teachers were female; in the fifty to 
fifty-five age group, 81.5 per cent were 
female. Among all teachers 75.4 per cent 
were female. 

2. The male and female groups have a 
similar occupational mortality pattern 
until about the middle thirties. At that 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS FOR THE UNITED STATES BY RACE AND SEX: 1950 
TOTAL MALE FEMALE 
RACE 
Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 
UNITED STATES 1,082,935 100 266,665 100 816,270 100 
White................ 994,940 92.9 248,025 93-0 746,915 91-5 
Nonwhite............. 87,995 8.1 18,640 7.0 69,355 8.5 
URBAN 65.6 163,575 61.3 547,470 — 67.1 
— PP II,0. 5. , 
Whites siso a is zE 60.1 151,120 56.6 499,835 61.2 
Nonwhite............. 60,090 5.5 12,455 4.7 47,635 5.8 
RURAL....... 1,890 34 103,090 38.6 268,800 32.9 
White......... sss... uou 31.8 96,905 36.3 247,080 30.2 
Nonwhite............. 27,905 6,185 2.3 21,720 2.7 


The sex ratio shown in Table 1 is of 


.interest. Just under one-fourth of the 


teachers were males. Between 1910 and 
1930 the proportion of males among 
school teachers dropped from about 2! 
per cent to about 16 per cent. The re- 
Covery in the next twenty years—during 
the latter half of which period the num- 
ber Of teachers greatly increased, and 
indeed almost doubled from 1910 to 1950 
—was not in line with expectations and 
suggests some amendment of the un- 
flattering stereotype of the American 
teacher as an unmarried woman in her 
lue thirties or older, who leads a rather 
restricted life on a modest income. 

Age and Sex. The age-sex pyramids 
reveal several important characteristics 
of teachers: 

1. The high ratio of female teachers 
in the total population is strongly influ- 
enced by the differential survival rate of 
males and females. In the twenty-five to 


oint, the males continue to decline at a 
rather sharp rate, while the female group 
begins to increase. While this difference 
may be due in part to the different ratios 
of entry of men and women into the 
teaching profession at various times in 
the past, the difference in the age dis- 
tribution is largely due to the temporary 
loss of females to teaching during the 
early years of marriage and their subse- 

uent return, as against permanent loss 
of male teachers to other occupations. 

ğu The public and private school teach- 
ers are characterized by the same basic 
atterns of survival, but male private 
more heavily concentrated in 
the younger years and decline in number 
at a much sharper rate. Some of the pri- 
vate school losses may be to public school 
teaching, which has a somewhat higher 

median income. 
. Among nonwhite teachers, the oc- 


cupational mortality rate is not so high as 


teachers are 


among the white teachers. Above age 
forty-five there is a sharp drop in pro- 
portion. With the limited opportunities 
for Negroes, the pull away of the pro- 
fession is not so strong as for other 
groups. The sharp decline in the older 
age group is in part a reflection of the 
relatively small number of Negro teach- 
ers working prior to 1925, when this age 
group would normally have entered the 
teaching profession. 

5. A higher proportion of private 
school teachers were sixtv-five and over 
than was true for public school teachers. 

6. In comparison with the occupational 
group of which teachers are a part—pro- 
fessional, technical, and kindred workers 
—the age distribution of teachers differs 
primarily in the proportion in the popu- 
lation who are fifty-five and over. The 
smaller proportion of teachers in this age 
bracket is the result in large measure of 
the relatively larger growth of teaching 
in the past forty years. 

Race. The occupation of teaching is 
one of the few in which the Negro is 
represented in numbers approximating 
his portion of the total population. Over 
8 per cent of teachers were nonwhite as 
compared with about 10 per cent in the 
total population. These proportions, how- 
ever, vary for different regions and for 
public and private schools. Among the 
81,000 Negro teachers, women outnum- 
ber men 4 to 1. With the relatively lim- 
ited opportunities for employment of 
Negro college graduates, teaching is an 
occupation of particular significance, es- 
pecially for women. Of the 40,000 south- 
ern Negro women college graduates in 
the professional group about go per cent 
were teachers, as were 12,000 of the 
22,000 Negro male college graduates in 
this occupational group. In the non- 
South, teaching did not have the same 


appeal to Negroes of either sex. 
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In 1950, nearly one-fourth (23.1 per 
cent) of all female teachers in the South 
were nonwhite, close to the proportion of 
the total population who are Negroes. In 
recent years the out-migration of Negroes 
has been so much larger than the natural 
increase that the number of Negro pupils 
has declined in some states. Coupled with 
the prospect of desegregation in the 
schools, which may mean loss of jobs for 
some Negroes, the outlook for an in- 
crease in the number of Negro teachers 
is Not very good. 

Nativity and parentage. 
tendency for boards of education 
favor native-born teachers of native par- 
centage. While nearly one-fourth of a 
persons in the United States twenty-five 
years of age and over in 19:0 were n 
tive-born of foreign or mixed parentag® 
only slightly over one-sixth (17.8 PCT 
cent) of the teachers fell into this cate 
gory, and the more than 10 per cent who 
were foreign-born were represented by 
only one-fourth that percentage among 
the teachers. There are sharp differences 
among the regions in this particular. 
Thus over 30 per cent of the teachers in 
the Northeast were of foreign or mixe¢ 
parentage, more than ten times the per 
centage in the South, . 

Private schools showed far less resist 
ance than public schools to teachers 
of foreign lineage. About onc-fourth 9 
those in the former institutions were ? 
foreign stock and about one-twelfth were 
foreign-born. Doubtless the influence 9 
the parochial schools is an explanation 
of this fact, since a high proportion o 
immigration from Europe, Mexico, an 
the Caribbean comes from areas where 
the Catholic faith is predominant. 

Region of birth. Field studies hav? 
shown that public school teachers ten 
to find positions within a radius of fifty 
miles of their homes. In recent years ds 


There is 4 
to 
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the shortage of qualified teachers has 
grown, recruitment of teachers from a 
wider area has become more common. 
Localities with lower salary schedules 
find themselves outbid. With the excep- 
tion of the West, each of the geographi- 
cal regions provides slightly more than 
90 per cent of the teachers it needs. In 
the West the ratio is 50-50, a condition 
obviously related to the western move- 
ment of large numbers of Americans. 

Of all teachers, almost two-thirds were 
born in the North, 28 per cent in the 
South and 7.6 per cent in the West. Of 
that half of the West’s teachers who were 
born in other regions, four-fifths came 
from the North, one-fifth from the 
South. 

Migration. Obviously there are mi- 
gtatory tendencies among teachers de- 
Spite barriers to interstate movement Cre- 
ated by varying patterns of certification, 
Pension arrangements, and curricula. Just 
under 9 per cent of all teachers moved 
across county lines in the twelve months 
Preceding the 1950 Census as contrasted 
with a rate of 6.2 per cent for the total 
Population. The smaller number of male 
teachers were far more migratory than 
their women colleagues, the ratios being 
72 per cent and 7 per cent respectively. 

he rate of migration of teachers across 
County lines was lowest in the North- 
about one-half the national figure. 
a man hand, teachers in Lo 
fm i showed much greater mobi > 
twelve NOse in public systems. In h ne 
iii i Pai, prior to the effective date 
Sixth of e Census, April s pe d 
with s pte school teachers more 
Sites 1 ifference in rate between the 


1 TI 

coun ae data on teacher migration across 

Tate RÀ Ines are not an equivalent of a turnover 
Since there is also a movement in and out 


the < 
. TO. 7 : 
residence, fession with or without change of 


Marital status. The data on marital 
status all but demolish the image of the 
typical teacher as a spinster. Just over 
half the women teachers in 1950 (50.3 
per cent) were married and living with 
their spouses. An additional 11.1 per cent 
had been married but were widowed, di- 
vorced, or separated. The proportion of 
married women teachers therefore ex- 
ceeds by a considerable margin the pro- 
xortion of married women in the entire 
labor force. It is a tenable inference from 
the total data that an appreciable number 
of these married women were former 
teachers returning to the profession after 
their children were grown. Among male 
teachers, more than four out of five were 
married and living with their wives. Only 
2.7 per cent fell in the category of wid- 
owed, divorced, or separated. 

With respect to marital status there 
were wide variations by region and color 
among women teachers. In the South 
only three in ten were single, in the 
Northeast almost half. Conversely, in the 
South almost three in five were married 
and living with their husbands; the 
Northeast's proportion slightly exceeded 
two out of five. In the West and among 
nonwhites, the proportion of female 
teachers who had a disrupted marital sta- 
tus was almost one in six, 15.2 per cent— 
half again as high as in other regions or 
among white people. In all groups, how- 
ever, the proportion of women teachers 
whose marriages had been disrupted was 
somewhat below that of the total popu- 
Jation. 

Education. Since the teacher is a pro- 
fessional worker, he may reasonably be 
expected to have a high educational 
status. Educational requirements for state 
certification have been rising, but with 
the rapidly expanding school population 
many persons who have not met the 
minimum requirements have been given 
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authorization to teach. It is not possible 
to determine from the data the degree to 
which those of lower educational attain- 
ment are new substandard teachers or 
older teachers whose experience is judged 
to compensate for lack of current re- 
quirements. Nonetheless the situation as 
summarized in Table 2 represents con- 
siderable improvement over existing con- 
ditions of a generation ago. 


than their public school colleagues in each 
regional, color, and sex category. 


INCOME 


A final item of information about 
America's million school teachers pro- 
vided by the Census of 1:950 relates to 
income. Before presenting data on this 
point several observations are necessary: 

1. Because so many teachers in private 


TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE OF EAcH SEX or PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOL TEACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
COMPLETING SPECIFIED YEARS OF SCHOOLING: 1950 


Pusiic PRIVATE 
AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING = 
Male Female Male Female 

Less than high school graduation......... 3.3 2.2 9.4 2.6 
High school, 4 years. ... sous sce ove ser 3-5 3.9 10.4 9.8 
College: 

£^LO 8 MEARS: seca veo os t a ARES USE 11.0 29.2 14.0 28.4 

4 years or more... 81.2 63.4 64.3 57.3 
Mab reported M — eae 1.0 1.3 1.8 1.9 


It is quite clear that male teachers have 
had more formal education than females. 
This is doubtless due to the fact that a 
preponderance of women teach in ele- 
mentary schools and men in high schools, 
where in some states certification require- 
ments are higher. The percentage (85 
per cent) of male teachers in the West 
and Northeast who had had four or more 
years of college exceeded the percentage 
in the South by ten points. For women, 
the West led with 68.2 per cent, very 
closely followed by the Northeast and 
the South. 

Nonwhite teachers, especially among 
the men, were comparable to their white 
colleagues in education. In the South the 
female nonwhite teachers had a some- 
what higher proportion in the below- 
college level. Private school teachers 
made a significantly poorer record with 
respect to their educational experience 


schools are members of religious orders 
and receive allowances or nonmonetary 
income, such as free lodging, data on this 
group will not be presented. 

2. Income data perforce refer to the 
calendar year previous to the Census 
enumeration. Thus, those teachers who 
entered the profession for the first time 
in September would have only four 
months' income to report. 

3. The top income category, $10,000 
or over, is open-ended. To the extent 
that there were teachers receiving MOT? 
than this sum, the reported median E 
comes would be less than actuality. This 
limitation applies, of course, to all sce 
pational groups and hence is not sgo 
for those who might wish to compar 
teachers’ incomes with those of other 
callings. "-— 

4. Just as previous sections in this ed 
ticle have shown widely varying charac”, 
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teristics, so the following summarizing 
measure of the income of teachers con- 
ceals important variations with the group. 
With respect to income even among 
States these are probably of considerable 
significance. 

5. Since 1949 the compensation of 
teachers has generally increased, even 
though inadequately. "The data follow- 
Ing, therefore, understate the situation. 
Presumably, however, it will be 1964 or 
1965 before detailed occupational data 
from the 1960 Census become available, 
and the relationships among the various 
items are less likely to change than the 
actual figures of income. 

With these qualifications in mind the 
data may be examined. It is apparent, as 
might be expected, that age is the most 
Significant single factor affecting income. 
For males, the median income of teachers 
age fifty and over was approximately 
triple that of the group under twenty- 
five years old. Among women the differ- 
ential was twofold. The group twenty- 
five to forty-nine fell in between. The 
actual medians are as follows: 


INCOME 
AGE 
Male Female 
Under 25 $1500 $1500 
25 to 49 3500 2400 
5° and over 4100 3000 


It is apparent that the discrimination 
against women in terms of compensation 
begins after age twenty-five. 

Among the regions the West had the 
highest median incomes at each age level 
and for both sexes except for women 
under twenty-five years of age, in which 
bracket the Northeast had a slight lead. 
The South lagged at all levels and the un- 
favorable differential increased with age 
until for those fifty and above of both 
sexes it averaged about 20 per cent less 
than the national median given above. 

A natural assumption would be that 
this lag could be explained by lower 
salaries paid to Negro teachers in the 
South. This hypothesis is more tenable 
in terms of 1949 than 1958, since the 
compensation of nonwhite teachers in 
this region has reportedly risen more 
rapidly than the averages in recent years. 
Even in 1949 the median income of fe- 
male nonwhite teachers in the South, who 
comprise over 90 per cent of all non- 
white teachers in this region, was $1,782. 
The median for white females was $2,172. 
Despite the changes since 1949 interest 
in teachers’ salaries is sufficiently keen to 
indicate the distribution in that year as is 
done in Table 3. 

Apart from age and regardless of color, 
the most influential factor in determin- 
ing teachers’ income is years of schooling 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE or WHITE AND NONWHITE 


PusLic SCHOOL TEACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
COME CATEGORIES: 1949 


IN SELECTED ÍN 
WHITE NONWHITE 
Income 
ME IN 1949 pes Female Male Female 

L , 6.6 

ir $1500 -9.7 nn nl ier 

3000-4229 ME onem sent Suam ivt Hate a 23.2 Me 25.4 12.6 
4500 4499 39.5 E 4.9 rs 

6000 25999 ie pe i 1.3 0.4 

C ——— goa waa DEEA . : 

OPES Rnd os durs i ra HOE doe MERE 3.0 3.8 3.7 4.1 

M i i bat ama a aa FRE Bie E 
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completed. The Census did not include a 
separate item for graduate training— 


of schooling the higher the income tends 
to be. This is shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF PunLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS IN Sr! 
RS OF SCHOOLING: 1949 


BY SEX AND YE! 


HED INCOME CATEGORIES 


HiGH SCHOOL or LESS 


3 YEARS COLLEGE 4 YEARS oR MORE 


INCOME — —— " es —— 
Male Fe male Male Female Male Female 
Less than $1500 8 42.4 18.8 28.7 8.5 16.1 
$1500-$2999. . 8 37.4 41.6 52.0 22.1 41.3 
$3000-$4499.. j2 11.5 27.0 14.3 40.9 31.2 
$4500-$5999.. 9.1 2.4 7.6 2.3 19.2 7.1 
$6000-$7499. Y s 1.9 0.4 1.7 0.2 rie 0.8 
$7500 and over...... D 0.2 0.7 0.2 2.4 04 
Not reported...... 4.1 5-7 26 2.3 2.4 3.1 

ee 

something recognized in most salary College graduates of both sexes had 


schedules—hence the relation between 
education of the teacher and income is 
incomplete at the upper levels. It is also 
impossible to cross-tabulate income data 
by years of teaching experience. Even so, 
it is clear that, as with the population as 
a whole, in general the greater the amount 


sharply ‘lower proportions of their num 


bers in the two lowest income categories 
and from two to three times as ‘manys 
proportionately speaking, in the $6,000 
and over category, despite the fact that 
teachers with high school education or 


less were almost certainly older. 


Recent Trends in Curriculum 
Improvement in Egypt 


SADEK H. SAMAAN 


LECTURER, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 


Donec since the establishment 
of the Institute of Education (now 
called the College of Education) at Cairo 
in 1929, some significant attempts have 
been made in the field of curriculum 
improvement. Some of these attempts 
eventually became pronounced trends or 
movements, with advocates and follow- 
ers, while the influence of other attempts 
did not go bevond the limited circle of 
those few individuals who were carrying 
them out. Since these latter individual 
attempts were too limited in impact to be 
Considered trends, the writer will con- 
cern himself here with only those major 
trends which have had marked influence 
mu utn education in general and on 
riculum in particular. 


THE PROJECT MOVEMENT 


h Project Method was first applied 
NR in 1932, In the experimental 
catio : attached to the Institute of Edu- 
eee ee Cairo, then later in Kubba Pri- 

ty School, Farouk Secondary School, 


* 
mu num was formerly educational con- 
Mittee on p Egyptian-American Joint Com- 
Cpartment ducation and a member of the 
€cts of the Ad Educational Research and Proj- 
his articl inistry of Education. — , 
Ore the fo, e was accepted for publication be- 
public d creation of the United Arab 
evelopmen viously this important political 
Some of th t will have major consequences for 
the problems here discussed. 
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and Orman Primary and Secondary 
Schools—all of which were under the 
supervision of the Institute of Education. 
Prominent in initiation of this movement 
were Ismail El Kabbani, former Dean of 
the Institute of Education and former 
Minister of Education; Abd El Aziz El 
Koussy, former Dean of the Institute and 
now Technical Adviser of the Ministry 
of Education; and M. Fuad Galal, former 
Professor of Education and former Min- 
ister of Social Affairs and National Guid- 
ance. Through their teachings and writ- 
ings and through efforts of other 
colleagues and numerous students, the 
method was gradually adopted by differ- 
ent schools, especially on the kinder- 
garten and primary levels. 

However, multiple factors caused the 
movement to slow noticeably and the 
method to lose its former vigor and pop- 
ularity. Among these factors is the fact 
that it failed to substitute the old subjects 
and the “well-defined” traditional courses 
of study. Hence, even in the most pro- 
gressive schools there have always CO- 
existed two incompatible philosophies— 
represented, on the one hand, by the tra- 
ditional cu rriculum of the separate school 
subjects and, on the other, by the new 
progressive spirit of the project. There 
have also been other unfavorable factors, 
such as standardization of projects, the 
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deadlock of uniform examinations, the 
insufficiency of well-trained teachers who 
could effectively apply the method, re- 
sistance to the new method, and attacks 
against it on philosophic and other 
grounds. 

Viewed in its historical setup, how- 
ever, the movement has had a genuine 
impact on educational thought and prac- 
tice in Egypt. It certainly did undermine 
the traditional academic subject matter 
and loosen the hold of authoritarian, in- 
dividualistic, and verbalistic methods of 
teaching. Even though the fleeting in- 
terests of the learners might have been 
overestimated by some exponents of the 
method, the fact remains that the move- 
ment underscored—among other things 
—the importance of the learner's experi- 
ence in the educative process and his 
active participation in determining both 
the content and the approach of study. 


CORRELATION OF SUBJECTS 


The Egyptian primary school has al- 
ways suffered not only from the enor- 
mous number of prescribed courses, but 
also from the frequent introduction of 
new subjects (the average number of 
subjects required in a given year has 
never been less than ten). In 1930 there 
was a very crude and superficial attempt 
to decrease the number of subjects by 
grouping some of them together. For ex- 
ample, science, health, history, geogra- 
phy, and civics were combined in one unit 
called General Knowledge, and taught 
two periods a week in all primary school 
grades. The content of the grouped sub- 
jects, however, did not undergo any seri- 
ous modification. In 1941 a further at- 
tempt at regrouping was made: history 
and geography became one unit, civics 
and ethics another, and science and health 
a third unit. Again this was a mere re- 
shuffling of the subjects without any 


worth-while change in content. A third 
grouping took place in 1947? whereby 
history and civics became one unit, geog- 
raphy alone another unit, preliminaries 
of science and health a third unit. 

Although this process of grouping and 
regrouping did not approach what Is 
usually understood by correlation, 1t wae 
apparently moving in that direction. 
Thus, in the late forties new courses O 
study were set up for the first vear of 
secondary school. They bore the titles 
General Science and Social Studies, and 
in these categories former separate sub- 
jects were now correlated, if not amalga- 
mated. However, whether on the primary 
or secondary level, religion, language 
and mathematics were left intact in this 
process. 


THE COMMUNITY-STUDY 
TREND 
Another attempt at integration 
subjects came through the avenue o 
community study on both secondary an 
primary levels.? The trend began to take 
definite form in 1947, when the Orman 
experimental school initiated a commun” 
ity-study program through study camps 
For three successive years the student? 
camped in a different geographic region 
each year and studied —for about a Wee i 
—the geographical, historical, social, po 
litical, and health aspects of a selecte 
area of that region. In such a study the 
students drew upon the various subject- 
matter disciplines, and it was inevitable 
that the line of demarcation between the 
subjects would be blurred as the learners 
concerned themselves with vital pro? 


cbools 
Srates 


of 


1 For details see Education in Primary S 
in Egypt (in Arabic), (Cairo: Arab 
Compulsory Education Conference, iope i 

?On the primary level, projects an but on 
munity study were not differentiated, dy rer 
the secondary level the community study 
placed the project. 
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lems rather than with subjects. Language, 
science, social studies, art, mathematics— 
all had a functional place in the study. 
Teachers representing different disci- 
plines brought their respective disciplines 
to bear upon the clarification and under- 
standing of the various aspects and issues 
studied. 

This field-study approach was further 
adopted as an integral part of the pro- 
gram of study of the first Rural Teacher 
Training School, at Munchat El Kanater 
(established in 1947), and then by other 
rural and urban teacher-training schools. 
Furthermore, a few years later this trend 
infiltrated the secondary school program 
when the Study of Egyptian Society be- 
came an integral part of the secondary 
school curriculum. f 

Here again, this community-study pro- 
gram—like the project method—did not 
develop into a correlating or integrating 
center for the other school subjects. On 
the contrary, it eventually became a sep- 
arate course almost without relationship 
to what was being taught in other sub- 
jects. al 


THE RESOURCE UNIT 
MOVEMENT 


Mi development of resource units is 
mean ag as far as curriculum 1m- 
195 vi is concerned. In. December 
iin en the Arab States Compulsory 
the ide on Conference was held at Cairo, 
units hn of resource units and teaching 
Papers "iun ier be advocated in the news- 
Verbal A rt other publications? and in 
aS a tea cussions. The idea was discussed 
commendat technique in a new type of 
Later, i able curriculum organization. 
orty a" June 1955, a group of about 

rty leading educators (teachers and 


8 
ina 2 D Futauh A. Radwan, Tbe Curricu- 
ar " e Primary School (in Arabic). (Cairo: 
Maaref Press, 1955). 


senior teachers of education and other 
subjects in the teacher-training schools, 
inspectors and inspectresses—that is, su- 
pervisors—and some professors of educa- 
tion) met at Alexandria in a Primary Ed- 
ucation Curriculum Workshop* at which 
curriculum improvement was discussed 
in detail. The workshop participants were 
eager to do something worth while, but 
whether this “something” should be 
within the framework of the existing 
subject-matter curriculum of the pri- 
mary school or within another frame- 
work was a worthy point of discussion. 
The participants finally agreed, however, 
that it was then unwise and impractical to 
deviate drastically from the given pattern 
and that, instead, they should work within 
the given setup and gradually move away 
from it. Hence came the idea of study- 
ing the content of existing prescribed 
subjects of each grade with a view to 
locating some running themes or topics. 
The following topics were located: “My 
Home and Family,” “My School” (for 
first grade), “Our Civic Responsibilities,” 
“Our Economic Responsibilities in This 
New Era,” and “Agriculture” (for fifth 
grade). Five resource units were then 
built around these topics, utilizing the 
content of the prescribed subjects while 
drawing upon other pertinent sources. 
In other words, the units covered a great 
deal of the content of most of the subjects 
taught in these grades, but in a meaning- 
ful and functional way. These five re- 
source units, the first to be built coopera- 
tively in Egypt, were favorably received 
by educational authorities and many edu- 
cators, who found in the idea a good help 
and guide for the classroom teacher. 

4 This workshop, as well as that held in 1956, 


was organized by the Egyptian-American Joint 


Committee for Education. i 
ssroom teacher system (that is only 


5 The cla 
for the class) has been recently ap- 


one teacher 1 
plied in grades 1 through 4 of primary school. 
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Later, the Council of Social Services, 
in cooperation with the Department of 
Primary Education in the Ministry of 
Education, invited a similar group of Edu- 
cators of different specializations (pro- 
fessors of education, teachers and senior 
teachers in the teacher-training schools, 
and inspectors) to pursue the work of 
the Curriculum Workshop and to build 
new resource units for the other grades 
(that is, other than first and fifth 
grades). The following units were pro- 
duced: “I Am Clean" (for second grade), 
“Birds of the Village" (for third grade), 
"Milk and Milk Products” (for fourth 
grade), and “The Market” (for sixth 
grade). 

In the summer of 1956 a second cur- 
riculum workshop was held at Aley- 
andria to construct new resource units. 
The most significant thing about this 
workshop is that it recognized—while 
previous efforts did not—the importance 
of the participation of primary school 
teachers in the construction of these 
units. The participants were mainly pri- 
mary school teachers who worked under 
the leadership of few educators (either 
education experts or participants in the 
first workshop). 


NEED FOR COORDINATION 
AND PLANNING 


As a result of these major efforts a new 
need arose—a need for coordination and 
planning. When viewed together, the al- 
ready constructed units did not seem to 
combine smoothly. There were duplica- 
tions and discontinuities. This is partly a 
reflection on the content and organiza- 
tion of the existing subject matter cur- 
riculum within which the topics of the 
units were selected. In addition, the need 
for some sort of planning—at least ten- 
tative planning—for future efforts along 
this line seemed imperative. Responsi- 


bility for this needed coordination and 
planning has been recently undertaken by 
the Curriculum Division in the Depart- 
ment of Educational Research and Proj- 
ects of the Ministry of Education. Gen- 
erally speaking, since November 1956 
the Division has been working along four 
lines discussed below. 


Drawing a broad and preliminary out- 
line of the major areas of study for each 
grade. In drawing this outline the Divi- 
sion was guided by psychological, 302 
ciological, and educational principles 
rather than by the existing curriculum 
or by the already constructed resource 
units. Among the objectives of such an 
outline were to locate the best place 10 
the grade sequence for the constructet 
units, to modify the units accordingly, 
and to help in the selection of topics fe 
further resource units, 

After lengthy. discussions and confer- 
ences with primary school boi 
principals, and inspectors, an outline 
the major areas of study in the primary 
school was proposed." (Sce facing Bag. 

Constructing new resource units tO T 
in the gaps in the total collection of ys 
isting units. Before and during re 
process a basic psychological prince 
was meticulously observed—the princip 
of the group process in which i 
teachers, principals, and inspectors ^ ë 
tively cooperate and participate. In * 
of the previous attempts mentioned 


of 
5 - Tm h 
ê The rationale and significance of cacl 


these areas in the light of the goals and d 
ives of the primary school have been pop om , 
in Sadek Samaan, Saad Diab, and Khalil Ka 
The Primary School: Its Objectives and Edu- 
of Study (in Arabic). (Cairo: Ministry - how- 
cation, 1957). It must be borne in m consti- 
ever, that these areas of study do not School. 
tute everything that is to be taught at js pro- 
They only represent a “common ere i 
gram” to be supplemented by the scho 
variety of ways. 
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FIRST GRADE 


My School My Village (or 
Home and Family Neighborhood) 
Our Pets Our Helpers 


Recreation in Our Village 


SECOND GRADE 


THIRD GRADE 
The Market Place 


Means of Transportation and 
Communication 


Utilization of Natural 


(or Neighborhood) Resources 
How Animals, Birds and 
Plants Live 
FOURTH GRADE FIFTH GRADE SIXTH GRADE 


My Province (or 
Municipality) 

How Others Live in 
Different Parts of 
Our Country 


Our Ancestors 


the four of them sit, plan, and work to- 
gether, Past experience showed beyond 
doubt that unless the four do work to- 
gether as a team and come to some com- 
mon understanding and agreement about 
what should and can be done, and why 
and how, the effort is bound to falter or 
dissipate. 

With this perspective in mind, in Jan- 
“ary, 1957 the Curriculum Division in- 
Vited a group of primary school teachers, 
ei with their principals and inspec- 

^ to a three-day conference. They 
were selected from eighteen different 
Schools located in three different educa- 
goal zones (Cairo, Guiza, and Benha). 
“OMe of the topics discussed were: assess- 
— of the primary school curriculum, 
adn d procedures of improving the 
unit k epe the place of the resource 
SUitres techniques of constructing re- 
listeneq ps teaching units. Participants 
held o to talks given by experts and 
toples ArT discussions on the above 
groups à the end of this conference, six 
the Ph. representing the six grades of 
or bp] school and composed of one 
Princi experts and a group of teachers, 

Cipals, and inspectors—were formed 


The Republic of Egypt 
Modern Inventions 
Egypt in the Arab World 


Our Civic and Economic 
Responsibilities 

Our Major Crops 
Production Plans and Social 
Services in Egypt 

Egypt and Other Countries 


to build new resource units. To facilitate 
group meetings, arrangements were made 
to relieve all participants of their respon- 
sibilities two days a week for about two 
and a half months. As a result, the follow- 
ing resource units were constructed: “My 
School District" (for second grade), 
*Means of Transportation" (for third 
grade), “Public Services Rendered to Us" 
and *How Others Live in Different Re- 
gions in Egypt" (for fourth grade), “The 
Suez Canal" and "Egypt and the Arab 
World" (fifth grade). 

In 1958 the procedure was much the 
same, and the following resource units 
were constructed: “Our Helpers in the 
Community" and “The Life of Some 
Animals, Birds, and Plants" (for second 
grade), “Means of Communication" and 
“The Impact of the Sun, Air, and Water 
on our Lives” (for third grade). 

As a result, there are now enough re- 
source units to cover all the major areas 
of study proposed for the first three 
grades, and a few others for the fourth 
and fifth grades. 2 

Furthermore, the Curriculum Division 
has managed to produce so far three film 
strips to acquaint teachers with the vari- 
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ous procedures and possibilities involved 
in the unit method of teaching, and to 
help them utilize the resource units effec- 
tively in planning their own activities 
and guiding the pupils in and outside 
the classroom. 


Experimenting with the units. While 
the above-mentioned groups were en- 
gaged (in 1956-57) in building new units, 
they were simultaneously trying out 
some of the already constructed units in 
different classes in their schools. These 
classes represented different grades, and 
the schools represented different socio- 
economic communities. Here again, men 
and women teachers, inspectors, and 
principals cooperated in a pilot experi- 
ment, and the seriousness of their partici- 
pation contributed significantly to its 
success. As expected, some modifications 
had to be introduced on the tried-out 
units as a result of this experimentation. 

In the academic year 1957-58 the fol- 
lowing expansion took place: 


1. The new method was applied in all 
first grade classes of the eighteen schools 
selected in 1956-57 from the three educa- 
tional zones mentioned above. 

2. Pupils of various grades who had 
been taught in 1956-57 by the unit 
method continued in 1957-58 to be taught 
by the same method in their new grades. 

3. Eighteen more schools were selected 
in the same three zones. In each school 
the method was introduced in one or 
two classes in different grades. 

4. Fourteen new schools were selected 
from two new zones (Alexandria and 
Fayoum) in each of which experimenta- 
tion took place in only one first grade 
class. 

In other words, the number of zones 
where the new method of teaching has 
been applied so far increased from three 


to five; the number of schools from cight- 
cen to fifty. 


Future plans. The plans for 1958-59 
include: 


Ts Constructing more resource m 
especially for the upper three grades o 
the primary school. 

2. Applying the new method à 
least all first- and second-grade classes 
the fifty schools mentioned above. 

3. Sclecting additional schools in the 
five zones, and new schools in zones 
where the method has not yet been im- 
troduced. h- 

4. Producing more filmstrips for tec à 
ers, principals, and inspectors. 

5. Initiating an evaluation p 
whereby the two types of teaching me 
ods and curricula (the traditional | an 
the new) will be submitted to critic? 
examination. This will mainly cover p^ 
effect of each type on pupil achicvemen 
understandings, skills, and attitudes: " 

Definitely some psychological, pro E 
sional, and organizational preparati 
must precede any steps for further s 
pansion. Being aware of this fact, * i 
Curriculum Division expects to contin" 
conducting its workshops and co 
ences for teachers and administrators- a 

It is extremely significant to note = 
the departments of Primary Educatio ; 
In-service Training, Teacher Training» 
and Educational Research and pue. 
are cooperatively pushing forward de 
movement of curriculum developmen^ 
In the numerous conferences, workshops 
and in-service programs organize 
throughout the year for primary scho t 
teachers and administrators in differ. 
parts of the country, certain topics ha 
become fundamental for discussion ae 
study: the present need for curriculo a 
revision, alternative types of curric 


in at 


rogram 
th- 


nfer- 
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(correlated, integrated, fused, broad 
fields, core), understanding the place 
and function of resource units, how units 
are constructed, and how to overcome 
problems of applying the unit method of 
teaching. 

It is also significant that in the teacher- 
training schools and colleges which pre- 
pare teachers for all educational levels, 
the previous topics have recently be- 
come an essential part of their pre-service 
program. In many of these institutions 
students are not only being trained to 
build resource units for primary school 
teachers, but are also encouraged to ap- 
ply them in their practice teaching. 
Furthermore, the Rural Teacher Train- 
ing School at Bayel Arab has been ex- 
perimenting, rather successfully, with the 
Core program in the first two years.® A 
Major part of the program of student 
teachers in these two years is built around 
some major social, economic, and health 
Problems of some of the surrounding 
villages, The success recorded by the ex- 
periment has encouraged the administra- 
tion to think of extending the scope of 
experimentation so as to include other 
ems in the first two grades. It is diffi- 
in v present to apply the core M. 
Fu d hird year, primarily because © 

examination requirements. 


8 6 
. °A similar core program is being developed 


Ka? Experimental Secondary School | at 
atc A, attached to the College of Education 
airo, 


EMERGENCE OF SOME MAJOR 
CONCEPTS 


The above, hitherto unrecorded, com- 
ments on the history and significance of 
some of the major attempts at curricu- 
lum development in Egypt indicate that 
there is a progressive realization of the 
following points which need to be con- 
tinuously upheld if present gains are not 
to become crystallized: 


1. The necessity of continuously uti- 
lizing and capitalizing on the results— 
successes as well as failures—of previous 
attempts at curriculum development in 
Egypt and elsewhere. 

2. That change in curriculum, just 
like any social change, cannot be hurried 
faster than those persons involved in it 
are ready to go. 

3. That since the process of changing 
the curriculum is a process of social 
change, it involves changing values, atti- 
tudes, and beliefs and acquiring new skills 
and techniques pertinent to the nature of 
change sought. 

4. That success of this process depends 
upon how it is guided and controlled. 
Thus, conditions for effective group par- 
ticipation and group endeavor have to be 

rovided, security-giving measures guar- 
anteed to all those involved, and demo- 
cratic leadership developed on a larger 


scale. 


Three-Way Conferences 
A Three-Way Chance for Improvement” 


LOGIE T. CAMP 


PRINCIPAL, INDIALANTIC (FLORIDA) ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


ues opens in September, and the 
first davs of school are most signifi- 
cant to child, parent, and teacher. It is 
important that the classroom teacher cre- 
ate favorable and lasting impressions dur- 
ing this time. The first contact lays the 
foundation for sound working condi- 
tions between home and school; thus, at 
the first meeting, both opportunity and 
challenge await the teacher. 

With the beginning of each school 
year the child faces a new opportunity, 
and he looks with interest toward his 
new quarters, new friends, and the re- 
newal of relationships with former class- 
mates. He is likely to be eager to do 
better work, to do his best even in diffi- 
cult subjects, and to make a good im- 
pression. During these first days his de- 
termination is likely to be quite firm, and 
at this point he is easily motivated to 
work. Unless his enthusiasm and interest 
are engaged in active work from the 
start, there will be a tendency to lose 
some of this initial eagerness. 

The teacher should give considerable 
thought to grecting the children and par- 


*Dr. Camp is a member of the Florida 
Teacher Education Advisory Council. During 
the summer of 1958 he was master teacher, fifth 
grade, Harvard-Newton Program, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and expects to return there as a 
master teacher, sixth grade, in the summer of 


1959. 
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ents suitably the first day. It is essential 
for him to be friendly with both groups 
in order to make them feel that they ee 
a vital part of the class family for e 
year, He should make every attempt e 
convey to both children and parents thas 
one of his objectives is to create an ec 
vironment in which child, parents 
teacher can work effectively and hat 
moniously. 

To help children adjust more 
school after summer vacation anc 
ulate a unifying interest, it bchooves ! T 
teacher to launch interesting class el 
tics and to involve parents in the court 
lum from the very first. As a result í 
establishing a good working relationship? 
the teacher can expect concomitant “he 
ues to show up in the quality a the 
child’s learning experiences and 10 «di 
degree to which parents cooperate Ww É 
the teacher. Open house can be pon 
ered an integral part of the class prog"? : 
but in the final analysis there are m 
other types of experiences valuable Ja- 
promoting effective home-school m 
tionships and establishing the best ki a 
of education for the children. Teacher 
may schedule mothers’ meetings, teas, - 
semblies, hobby day, field trips, °° 
hour, and a variety of other et 
which parents may participate. In = : 
ing with parent groups it is nec® 


easily t° 
] to scm 
the 


—— — 
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for a teacher to analyze all the different 
types of activities that can be carried on, 
and to make decisions relative to experi- 
ences that he thinks he can plan and exe- 
cute most effectively. 

The responsibility for a good school 
falls upon parents and teachers alike. Its 
program cannot function properly and 
adequately until a social process is de- 
veloped that includes constant interaction 
among child, parent, and teacher. It is 
the three-way conference which is most 
significant in establishing a home-school 
working relationship which emphasizes 
the child as the vital link between home 
and school. 

_ Teachers may ask, “When do I have 
time for three-way conferences?” One is 
fortunate if he works in a system where 
conference days are set up in the yearly 
calendar two or three times a year. Some 
administrators ask their teachers to sched- 
ule conferences in the evening prior to 
the conference davs, so that fathers who 
cannot leave work during the day can be 
included. Where the art, music, or gym 
teachers take over a class it is suggested 
that classroom teachers ask mothers to 
Come in during the special periods. The 
Child misses his special class, but the time 
Spent in conference offsets the loss. Often 
teachers are not required to supervise 
their children during recess, so this is 
net good time to make appointments. 
boa teacher who sees parents after school 

S that the results more than repay his 
effort, 
ee of the success of a acai d 
ars a depends upon how both chil- 
buius jd parents are oriented to the 
cluded ro of having each child in- 
Schoo] a ie at. called early in oe 
to be e ar by the teacher, parents nes 

fon opie that they have a signi x 
their € to play in the education o 

child. It should be emphasized that 


in these conferences the child has oppor- 
tunity to volunteer information, to re- 
act to parent comments, and, perhaps 
even more important, to find out what 
the parent and teacher consider outstand- 
ing in his background. Parents can be 
convinced that through the interchange 
of ideas by child, parent, and teacher the 
chances are that each can evaluate him- 
self, gain a better perspective of his re- 
lationship with the others, and develop 
more effective ways for further improve- 
ment and growth. 

At first the teacher may expect varied 
responses from parents when the three- 
way conferences are proposed. Some may 
feel that the presence of the child will 
handicap them somewhat in discussing 
difficulties freely. Others may feel that 
the child might not express himself fully 
or readily with both the mother and the 
teacher present. A teacher can expect 
some resistance when announcing any 
new plans, but by and large, parents are 
open-minded and show a willingness to 
try the teacher’s suggestions when they 
know he is making a sincere effort to help 
their child. 

An important point to make to parents 
is that three-way conferences will be 
scheduled for all children, not for just the 
troublemakers, the immature, the aver- 
age, or the gifted. 

In preparing the children for these get- 
togethers, the teacher can inform them 
that each child will have a conference 
with one or both parents, and that oppor- 
tunity will be given to discuss problems, 
complaints, special interests, and ques- 
tions. It is recommended that each child 
talk beforehand with his parents about 
important topics. . 

Even when conference rooms are avail- 
able in schools, there seem to be several 
advantages in holding the conferences in 
the classroom. The child is more accus- 
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tomed to his classroom environment and 
the meeting seems to be more informal 
and friendly. Parents coming to the room 
have an opportunity to examine displays 
and bulletin boards and look at the in- 
dividual work of the child. Parents who 
come a few minutes early or stay for a 
visit after the conference may have the 
opportunity to see how their child gets 
along with his classmates. 

When appointments are made two or 
three weeks in advance, most parents will 
either notify the teacher they can attend 
or will suggest another time. Regardless 
of busy schedules, mothers and fathers 
generally accept school responsibilities 
when invited and when their own chil- 
dren are involved. Appointment slips can 
range from simple dittoed messages list- 
ing the time and place for the conference 
to a friendly invitation written by the 
child. Parents enjoy receiving letters 
from their children and are likely to re- 
spond in a positive manner. f 

The teacher may want to devise a 
guide to use during the conference. Seven 
general headings suggested for a guide 
sheet are: pupil’s attitude toward school, 
behavior patterns, work habits, home- 
school efforts, use of free time, special 
interests, and recommendations for par- 
ent, teacher and child. The use of such 
a guide will help the teacher to avoid 
conducting a stereotyped conversation. 

Friendliness, informality, and a sincere 
desire to accomplish understanding and 
self-direction for child, parent, and 
teacher are keys to success. In setting a 
friendly tone, some such introductory 
statement as the following may be help- 


ful: 


Mary, I'm glad that we have the oppor- 
tunity for you, your mother, and me to sit 
down together and see what each is think- 
ing about our relationship in the classroom. 
I have a few things that I want to say while 


we are here together—things that I think 
are most characteristic of you. I will men- 
tion my points bricfly, but if you prefer to 
talk about something you think more 1M- 

ortant, then we will leave what I con 
sidered discussing and come back to it later. 


The teacher may want to wait for a re- 
action from the pupil and her mother. 
If they approve of his points, he may 
continue. If either states that he has an 
important point, the teacher opens the 
conference with that lead. ; 
When children are asked to begins 
typical statements might be, “I still wote 
messy papers.” “Mother is forcing me" 
take piano lessons and I hate them. 
don't give me enough time to finish 
arithmetic." Examples from commer | 
made by mothers are: “How Jong 
you think the child should spe? 
homework at home?” “Does Julian € 
at school? I never see him pick up ? ^. 
at home." "I think Shirley likes scho 
just because of the ‘fun’ element. 
she ever do any work?" Such comme. 
as these enable all persons concerne 
pinpoint significant problems very © 
in the conference. er) 
A teacher should organize his sage 
that he can schedule a three-way » 
ference for each child at least S 
year. Career teachers can acquire e ort 
mation about each pupil, develop wm 
with both the child and his paren™ of 
consider conferencing an integra par to 
his work load. Often in a twe? p 
thirty-minute conference a teacher ^ 
discover personal, social, academie 
physical problems that would tion 
take months of guesswork, observ? 
and frustration to reveal. nces 
Excerpts from three-way confer’ ey 
illustrate a variety of problems a> on” 
exist among the children. Chuck's 
ference offers an example W M 
child and the mother felt the freedo 


a 
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opportunity to discuss a home problem. 

His achievement in academic work and 

his outside interests were mentioned 

briefly, for his problem was not his aca- 
demic work or lack of worth-while ac- 
tivities to occupy his free time. His trou- 
ble centered around his behavior after 
school, which was distressing to him and 
to his mother. The majority of his con- 
ference was spent in the following dis- 
cussion. 

Li 

Chuck (addressing the teacher). Do you 
remember what I told you the other day? 
Frances was kicking me. Well, it’s still 
going on. 

Mrs. Nichols. Tm so glad Chuck is free to 
bring this up here. He has told me all 
about the problem at school and I see 
traces of it in his after-school behavior. 
Chuck and neighborhood children throw 
acorns and other things at each other in 
the park after school. If Frances and 
Chuck continue fighting I’m afraid some- 
one will get hurt. While the boys are 
Playing football, the girls—led by Frances 
—ride their bicycles off and hide them. 
This is a nuisance when the boys are 
ready to go home. 

Chuck, Tr really makes me and the other 
boys mad when they take our bikes. 
eacher. Maybe the girls are disappointed 
because you boys refuse repeatedly to let 
phem play with you. Aren’t they anxious 

Chae you to give them some attention? — 
OR. The other boys and I wouldn't 
care if they played with us, but they have 
nicknames for us, and we don't like them. 
They call me “Mary” and that makes me 

utm 
de Nichols. 1 do hope something can be 

One before things get too Serious. 
rances’ mother is a very good friend of 
m and I don't want to lose her friend- 
"d Over such a thing, nor do I want 

T eacha of you children to get hurt. 
and Fo Chuck, would it be wise for you 

all the ances to get together and talk over 

back problems you have mentioned? 

Pd lik es, it would. I have a lot of things 

- Niche) say to Frances. 

scho rok. Ym so glad to know that the 

ool is coming in to help solve this 


C 


problem. We parents are really worried 
about it, but if you can get the boys and 
girls together and get this ironed out, it 
will be quite a load off our minds. 


Subsequent to Chuck's conference, the 
teacher gave Frances and Chuck class 
time to discuss their behavior with other 
members involved in the after-school dis- 
putes. The boys and girls reported hon- 
estly on their mistakes and negative atti- 
tudes. They developed understanding and 
agreed upon rules that would enable 
them to play and work together with a 
minimum of conflict. 

An example of evaluating and making 
specific recommendations for the sum- 
mer is to be found in a running report on 


Dana’s conference. 


Teacher. Dana and Mrs. Cox, in this series 
of conferences my primary purpose is to 
Jet each of you know how Dana did on 
the standard achievement test and to make 
some suggestions for improvement. Dana, 
your scores indicate that you are doing 
average work for a fifth grader, and all 
your scores give evidence that you can go 
into sixth grade and do good work, This 
past year you made two years’ growth in 
one. 

Mrs. Cox. Ym glad you told Dana that, 
for while she was taking the test she 
came home every day discouraged be- 
cause she didn't know any of the answers. 
She just knew she had failed on every 

uestion. 

Dana. I really did think I failed, for I fin- 
ished very few of the tests. 

Teacher. 1 recall that you seemed worried 
about not having time to finish the tests, 
but apparently you were accurate in com- 
pleting the answers that you gave. Dana, 
as you know, we have worked hard on 
your reading all year. Remember what I 
have said about two areas on which you 
need to concentrate? What are they? 

Dana. Reading and writing. You said that 
I should read more in different books. 

Teacber. Yes. And you are reading more, 
and a variety of materials. You have done 
an excellent job of reporting on topics 
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in both science and social studies. What 
have I said about your writing? 

Dana. You tell me I don't write enough on 
any subject, and you ask me to keep writ- 
ing my work over until I do my best. 

Teacher. That's right, Dana. How many 
copies do you usually write before I ac- 
cept your work? 

Dana. Sometimes you take my second 

copy, but most of the time I have to write 


Don't you think once should be 

Dane "Wes, but T can’t think of anything 
interesting to write about. 

Teacher. Remember what we said about 
organizing your thoughts before you be- 
gin? Think about your topic and use your 
imagination. I am going to recommend 
some kind of experience for you that will 
require writing this summer. : 

Mrs. Cox. T know what she can do. We are 
going to our summer home and there are 
three persons who want to hear from her 
regularly. I'll see to it that she writes three 
letters each week. 

Teacher. Dana, what do you think of your 
mother’s suggestion? 

Dana. 1 think its’ a good one. 


Teacher. Are you going to read anything 
while you are away this summer? 
Dana. Yd like to. 


Mrs. Cox. Our summer place is really in a 
secluded spot in Maine. Dana has just re- 
ceived a little money for her birthday. T 
think she could use’ it to buy some new 


books to help keep her occupied, 
Dana. That's what PIL do 


Teacher, How would 
other children and me 
mended list of books 
can take the list to h 


you like for the 


[ ill. discuss 
our favorite books and make a list, 


With this functional su 


ggestion for 
summer work 


coming from the mother 
when child, parent, and teacher were 
present, the teacher felt that the recom- 
mended procedures would more likely be 
followed than if he had outlined specific 
Suggestions on the report card or over 
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the phone. He thought his mud. 

contribution was acquiring names A 
books that were on Dana's reading an 

interest level. m 
It is suggested that whenever poss! : 

gg whet gei 

the teacher ask the child if he has a s 

cial interest outside of school. The s E 
: c. naii 

attitude and comments about his or ot 

j | interests are 

collections, hobbies, and interests pi 
ference Marge stated tha 

value, In a conference Marge 5 vii 

ide interest, 
she had no real outside intel pai 
teacher discovered that she had 5t 


2 " xossibly 
collection of china that = I 
develop into a fascinating study- 


" in- 
-e special ! 
Teacber. Marge, do you have pem p 
terests that occupy your time OU? 
school? ^" Į don't 
Marge. No, I do a lot of things but 
have any hobbies. interest 
Mrs. Peck. You developed a ^ wp 
recently. While I was away Christmas 
Marge painted china to give as ; 
gifts. . jade 0 
Marge. 1 forgot. I collect things ? 
china. hina 
xai ir C 
Teacher. What do you have in you 
collection? ' danc- 
š > o. d? 
Marge. | have animals, a little piane, ochef 
ing girls, cups, saucers, and a lot 
g g y 
things. j you 
s , sted 
Teacher. How have you collected Y 


china? 


t 
c sen 
Marge. 


My father and mother hav away 
most of what T have while he was * 
on business trips, e 
Mrs. Peck. My husband goes to acne 
often and he usually brings her ™ 
from there. i 
Teacher. 
the coun 
Marge, 
Teacher, 
fun to | 


itn 
if witt 
Do you associate the g! 


try in any way, Marge? 

How do you mean? j be 
It seems to me that it would fof 

know which country Delft. ty 

example, came from, or in which ie 
Dresden Was made. You might study he 
the factories influenced the life © ight 
communities. Another thing that, 7 ing? 
be interesting is to start a file of eliPP ep- 
of current events from the countries 
resented in your collection. fun- 

Mrs. Peck. That does sound like 
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T 
pesce Then too, you and your mother 
el ht want to visit museums in New 

ork to see the collections of china and 

old glass. 

Marge. I think TIl read about the coun- 
tries. 

T'e ? ing i 
m gre in some of your collection 
and we'll take a trip to the library. Okay? 

Mes eee P ary. Okay? 


Marge's conference helped to bring 
iome interests into the school She 
brought in a few items from her collec- 
tion and began to scarch for material in 
tie library in order to associate the arti- 
cle with the country. Progress in her new 
ini resulted in appreciable change in 
her reading habits and led to innumer- 
I hours of pleasurable reading. The 
Tans Christian Andersen porcelains were 
"3 introduction to a new author. Her 
iii a horse led her to a fascinating 
dee ir gk of Swedish Christmas cus- 
eiom] prope. She was replacing such 
the EE TET as Nancy Drew and 
ami Me sey Twins with wonder tales 
grew pris As interest in her project 
te tne ther children were encouraged 
t5 thai: = collections and items relating 
theik ede gm skills. Through sharing 
tablished Side activities, the children es- 
better fri new interests and developed 
Witt endships. 
isis tive} adult stimulation, children 
teacher doad van of immaturity. The 
elp a child res ish his opportunity to 
Self, to ie think critically about him- 
tial steps į € encouragement, suggest ini- 
acquire. v a a new job, help him 
Materials i eee and recommend 
OSsible nue sources of information. 
ture are EU of the cooperative ven- 
edge of and ie understanding, knowl- 
of one mill a d for the contributions 
and a definite , a feeling of camaraderie, 
cach pers DAES plan for future action by 
kee posacipaninps . 

vay conferences enlighten the 


teacher about the child's home life and 
background so that he is in a better posi- 
tion to help both the child and the par- 
ent. Below are examples of data revealed 
in conferences that help the teacher to 
discern pertinent influences in the home 
background. 


In Ina's conference the teacher found 
that the Baldwins apparently favored her 
older sister. It seemed that the parents' 
attitude toward Ina might be the cause of 


her lack of ease and her feeling of in- 


security. 

Mrs. Baldwin (to the teacher). Mr. Bald- 
win and I cannot understand why Ina 
doesn't like to read. We both enjoy read- 
ing so much and so does Margaret, Ina’s 
older sister. If Ina has read a book this 
year, I don't know it. 

Teacher. Mrs. Baldwin, I would like for 
you to read the report that Ina turned in 
yesterday on The First Pilgrims. Ina, how 
about getting it for us? (Ina went to her 
desk and returning with the book report, 


handed it to her mother.) 
Mrs. Baldwin (reading the report). My Ina 
wrote this? I don’t believe it. This is ex- 


cellent! 
In several conferences the teacher dis- 


ered that the fathers were not getting 
cture of their child’s be- 
havior at school. This fact was distressing 
to the teacher, particularly in cases where 
boys needed understanding and guidance 
from their fathers. 


cov 
a complete pi 


Mrs. Fuller (to the teacher). Before Ho- 
bert can go out to play in the afternoon 
he must finish his homework, He must 
have completed it before his father re- 
turns home. Dad comes home tired from 
the office and all problems must be put 
aside. 

Teacher. What did Mr. Fuller say about 
the problem when Hobert pulled the 
swing out from under the girl on the 

layground? 

Hobert. Oh, we didn't tell him about that. 


He'd kill me! 
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Mrs. Peeler’s casual comment about 
Deanne keeping the family supplied with 
desserts was significant to the teacher. 
He was glad to learn that she was capable 
of starting a job and being interested 
enough to complete it. 


Mrs. Peeler. Making desserts is not a prob- 
lem for me. I turn Deanne loose in the 
kitchen with her friends whenever they 


want to cook, so they keep plenty of 
desserts on hand. 


The three-way conference places em- 
phasis where it belongs—on the child. 
As working relationships develop among 
child, parent, and teacher, the teacher can 
visualize a program that incorporates 
individual needs, common goals, and mu- 
tual understandings. Through better un- 
derstanding, interested teachers and par- 
ents become aware of their responsibilities 
and are in a favorable position to de- 
velop their own organizational and op- 
erational procedures in planning and 
providing better educative experiences 
for the child, 

The child who is invi 
realizes that he is not 
ning for his future, 
conferences are co 
they play a vital pa 


ted to participate 
“left out” in plan- 
He soon learns that 
nstructive and that 
rt in helping him, his 


parents, and his teacher. He feels secure ‘a 
knowing that those close to him are ma 
ing serious attempts to develop under- 
standing and practical ee 
problems. It seems reasonable to oe 
that he will receive more intelligent gu! 
ance—guidance that will be significant 
for his growth, help him make a better 
adjustment, and yield memories of an " 
riched association between home an 
school. i 
In three-way conferences, parents an 
teachers usually acquire professional 
spect for one another which pede 
develops into continuing social contac 
outside of school. Friendly social rele 
tionships with parents enrich the life : 
a teacher and give him opportunity t 
talk on an adult level. They also d 
him to get a better insight into the pro 
lems and thinking of the community: 
Mutual understanding, consideration, y 
respect—all are inherent. Out of i: 
evolves a unity not usually evident eA 
other approaches. Opportunity is Lem 
to state problems, formulate construct! : 
and cooperative effort toward woe E 
and plan social outlets for expression on 
all concerned. Hence, three-way confer 


or 
ences lead toward a three-way chance f 
improvement. 


— — ee 


American Education in the Twentieth 
Century, by L L. Kandel. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. 247 pp- $5.00. 


Professor Kandel’s assessment of Ameri- 

m education is presented under the titles 
The Public and Its Schools" “Edu- 

cation of the Child," “Education of the 
Adolescent," and “The Teaching Profes- 
sion.” An introductory chapter of twenty 
Pages and a conclusion of eight pages com- 
plete the book. 

This volume reflects the author's experi- 
ence in American education and his breadth 
e understanding of education the world 
Over. He sees American education as tend- 
ing to depart from its transatlantic sources. 
Has is characterized by an unprece- 
i aith in education born of the Amer- 
ican tradition of freedom and opportunity. 

At the same time he finds confusion—a 
Confusion rooted in two wars, a depression, 
in beer p of traditional values, and 
rials, P „and deep-seated changes in mate- 
pressu cience, and technology. Resulting 
in the "i on the schools include an increase 
of sae rate, need for buildings, pod 
State, a E competition between federal, 
thinking local agencies, discontent among 
demic i ee, a struggle between aca- 
ession M vocational elements in the m 
illiteracy teaching, and an alarming rate 0 
is then Pus concept of liberal education 

iscarded or watered down. 

in ihe p control of local schools began 
centu ages system. At the turn of the 
devel us e system was altered by industrial 
Tural Ti and urbanization. Consolidated 
threatened th and large-scale city systems 
education à e public interest. Compulsory 
seling, ¢ aws brought problems of coun- 

» Curriculum adaptation, and changes 


III 


in methodology. The extension of educa- 
tional opportunity resulted in lowered stan- 
dards, mediocrity, and neglect of the gifted. 


The professional studies in education 
changed their bases from faculty psychology 
through Herbartianism to modern studies in 
psychology and sociology. The cooperation 
of parents, the public, voluntary groups, 
professional associations, and professional 
staffs now characterizes American educa- 
tion. The American system seeks to “be 
classless, coeducational, nonpartisan in poli- 
tics, and secular.” 

The elementary school is extended down- 
ward to include the kindergarten, and often 
the nursery school. Upward the organiza- 
tion has changed, chiefly in cities, from the 
8-4 to the 6-3-3 pattern. From Herbartian- 
ism the elementary school turned to the 
child-centered school, then to the commu- 
nity-centered school. The “needs” philos- 
ophy of elementary education has reduced 
the stress on the “fundamentals.” Educators 
are too sensitive to criticism and add to the 
confusion by a defensive attitude. 

The American secondary school, in its 
effort to extend educational opportunity to 
all, is a target for criticism. The preparatory 
function is neglected, the better pupils are 
not challenged, teachers are not rigid 
enough in either subject-matter or disci- 
pline, and standards in general are too low. 
The various pronouncements regarding the 
aims of secondary education, from the 
Committee of Ten to the present, have had 
little effect on practice. The secondary 
schools have allowed anti-intellectualism to 

row, from Benjamin Franklin and the 
Philadelphia Academy to the latest propo- 
sals of the Educational Policies Commission 
and the United States Office of Education. 
All of the modern efforts fail “to imple- 


ment educationally the ideal of equality of 
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opportunity.” Professor Kandel implies that 
implementation may best be effected by a 
subject-matter approach. The fundamental 
problem is to find “the right education for 
the right pupil” and “not to discriminate 
against any group.” 

This review of teacher education builds 
on the nineteenth century normal schools, 
professors and departments of education in 
colleges and universities, the teachers col- 
lege movement, and the scientific studies be- 
gun by G. Stanley Hall, E. L. Thorndike, 
and others. The “academic civil war” re- 
tards the development of sound programs 
of teacher education. The teaching profes- 
sion at all levels could be united in the aim 
“of helping pupils to understand the world 
in which they live, and which is constantly 
expanding in range and scope of meaning as 
they grow and develop—intellectually, 
emotionally, morally, and aesthetically.” 

Education is “the nation’s unfinished busi- 
ness.” Professor Kandel goes back to the 
days when Jeffersonian tradition vied with 
Jacksonian democracy; the former strove to 
Preserve quality, the latter the “cult of 
mediocrity.” The pressing need of the pres- 
ent is to improve the quality of the teach- 
ing profession and to devote “far more at- 
tention to the quality of education,” 

The reviewer is filled with admiration for 
Professor Kandel’s qualifications to write 
this book. His wide range of knowledge of 
the literature and Practice of education, his 
penetrating insights into the issues produc- 
ing our present confusion in education, and 
his capacity to evaluate Proposed solutions 
mark him as one to whom we should give 
ear. Granting his qualifications and the co- 
gency of his strictures, many American edu- 
cators, perhaps in their hypersensitive de- 
fensiveness, would insist that his ideals and 
aims are realized in greater measure than he 
alleges in this book. Nevertheless, it is good 
to have such a competent and wise critic 
within our ranks. 


, Fraup C. Woorox 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


The University of North Carolina, 1900- 
1930, by Louis R. Wilson. Chapel Hill, 
The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1957. xxi + 633 pp. $7.50. 


One of the most important institutions In 
American society is the state university. Lia 
day these universities not only are fulfilling 
their traditional responsibility of offering 
educational opportunities to large numbers 
of young people but in addition are guis 
through their many programs of rescate 
publications, extension, and service, mighty 
contributions to the well-being of the state 
and the nation. The University of North 
Carolina, 1900-1930 tells the dramatic € 
of that significant period in the life of on 
of these state schools when it evolved from 
a small liberal arts college concerned pe 
marily with teaching to a modern univers) 
fully aware of and equipped to discharge 1 
larger educational and social responsibilit m 

Wilson's approach to the task of — 
ing and explaining this important period. : 
growth at the University of North omer” 
is a simple one. He takes the position ps 
the four presidents who served during ate 
transitional period were chiefly sau 
for bringing about these important chang : 
in the institution. President Francis Mun. 
Venable, 1900-1914, with his emphasis Up?" 
the importance of sound scholarship, pen , 
a library, and outstanding faculty, laid so "a 
academic foundations upon which thc mo f 
ern University stands, Edward Kidde 
Graham, 1914-1918, gave to the Univers 
à prophetic vision of its potentiality for Jea i 
ership in improving life in North Carolin 
Marvin H, Stacy, 1918-1919, continued the 
traditions in his brief presidency during 
following the war. Harry Woodburn Chas » 
1919-1930, in further developing and exte" ol 
ing these traditions, expanding the sehe 
plant, and strengthening its financial cu 
completed the building of the Univers: 
All of these men are seen to have T^ 


: wie ever 
Important contributions to the total de 


ir ski 
opment of the school through their T 
handling of such administrative matte 


yat 


a 
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administrative organization, faculty, stu- 
dents, alumni, finance, plant expansion, Wil- 
son describes their approach to these prob- 
p in complete detail. For this reason the 
i of value to university adminis- 
eue s who are looking for ways of dealing 
vith similar problems at their own institu- 
nons, Venable's approach to faculty build- 
ti qe philosophy of the state uni- 
hem. P Chase’s defense of academic 
pred e example, can be studied with 
Work of h Ilinistrators everywhere. The 
and gives de presidents was outstanding 
premise thes dhe ‘support to Wilson’s basic 
for the im : f ge, were largely responsible 
in the thre 2 growth of the University 
Vilson "s decades of their service. Though 
Played b "3 m entirely neglect the part 
with de ee aculty and others associated 
only s sc ool, they generally appear as 
+ Supporting characters in his story. 

fais. uu this book, like many his- 
emphasize : ucational institutions, tends to 
of the Uni T physical phases of the growth 
Bibher of versity of North Carolina to the 
Much spac e purely academic matters. 
Bs "gre or example, is given to prob- 
small — and plant expansion with 
ing philoso ope of the school’s underly- 
curricular ap ly of education, of the basic 
to problem Men i and of its approaches 
à preocen S e teaching and evaluation. And 
ment of Pepe with the internal develop- 
a Superficial niversity has resulted in only 
munity i ipd of that wider state com- 
Possible th Ich, in the final analysis, made 
erences hie growth of the institution. Ref- 
arolina’s made to characteristics of North 
religions ne political, educational, 
ughgoin cancangan life but no thor- 
is made. § analysis of these cultural forces 

This ; 
thant "i Scholarly work. The volume of 
a ei presented about life at 
9f the tye y during the first three decades 
Pedic, Wie century is truly encyclo- 
Diversity ch served as Librarian for the 
Study His ; cotum the period under 
People and Wand acquaintance with the 
ents he describes enables him 


to present a keenly analytical and warmly 
human picture of these important historical 
developments. 

Edward Kidder Graham, eighth president 
of the University, described the state univer- 
sity as “the finest and most promising 
achievement of American democracy.” The 
University of North Carolina, 1900-1 930 
makes an important contribution to our un- 
derstanding of this democratic achievement. 

RICHARD K. SECKINGER 
Bethune-Cookman College 


Education and the Good Life, by Freder- 
ick Mayer. Washington, D. C., Public 
Affairs Press, 1957. v + 123 pp. $2.50. 

New Directions for tbe American Uni- 
versity, by Frederick Mayer. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1957. 
viii + 52 pp. $2.50. 

Education for Maturity, by Frederick 
Mayer and Frank E. Brower. W: ashing- 
ton, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1956. 
vi + 155 pp. $3.25. 

Each of these books is a mixture of many 
ideas, and as the three mélanges are similar 
it is proper to review them together, 

The authors describe themselves as “lib- 
erals” whose faith “rests upon the sanctity 
of the individual.” The aim of education 
should be, they say, to release the “infinite 
capacities” of each individual and thus, 
through a “transvaluation of values” in the 
individual, to transform the schools and to 
produce evolutionary (not revolutionary) 
progress in society. The ideal teacher will 
evoke the creativity of the student, and 
“the creative child is the happy child.” A 
student should be free to develop his virtues 
and talents and should be “guided more by 
his interest than by formal standards.” The 
teacher should “motivate with significance” 
and aim at producing balanced, integrated, 
critical, appreciative, sympathetic, demo- 
cratic, civilized, constructive persons. 

The authors have attempted to include in 
their vision of education the vast diversity 


of values which are to be found in the heri- 
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tage of the past and the experience of the 
living present. They believe in the rational, 
emotional, moral, esthetic, and social sides 
of human living; in past, present, and future; 
in tradition and progress; in science, art, re- 
ligion, and philosophy; in freedom and dis- 
cipline; in Dewey and Hutchins; in voca- 
tional training and liberal education. They 
believe in aristocracy and democracy; in in- 
telligence, good will, and cooperation; in 
skepticism and faith; in “no absolute truth” 
and in God. They believe in time and eter- 
nity; mysticism and logic; knowledge and 
wisdom; solitude and society. Above all, 
they believe in enlightenment, tolerance, 
sanity, order, and balance: “In an age of ex- 
tremes, moderation is all-important and 
compromise is almost a golden rule.” 
They believe in so many good things, in 
fact, that the reader begins to wonder 
whether he is dealing with a cosmos or a 
book, and wishes that the writers might ap- 
ply their own principle of moderation: the 
books seem extreme in their all-inclusiveness. 
Implicitly, of course, the authors do ex- 
clude certain ideas and ideals from their 
philosophy and hence certain persons, 
groups, and values from their schools and 
commonwealth. What is excluded may be 
summed up in their own word “radical” — 
a radical is impatient, fanatical in the eradi- 
cation of evils, revolutionary. Yet eve 
value which these liberals bow down to 
came into being because some great individ- 
ual stormed the gates of the Established Or- 
der—Socrates, Jesus, and the others so copi- 
ously quoted here, 
Thus, for all their protests, these writers 
are in fact much more traditionalist than 
they imagine: they quote the ancient and 
modern classics with other-directed rever- 
ence; they admire the classical golden mean; 
they express doubts concerning the capacity 
of the masses; they minimize the importance 
of social change and the direct reconstruc- 
tion of the economic, political, and legal or- 
ders; they conform to the clichés of the 
Greek-Renaissance-Modern Science tradi- 
tion and worship the sacred cow of Modern 
Liberalism. While it is relatively safe to 


quote the dissidents of ages past, it dune 
be dangerous to cite the great heretics O 
modern times who have prophetically de- 
nounced the evils and hypocrisies of our 
own society and civilization: Marx and Veb- 
len, Nietzsche and Freud, Kierkegaard and 
Barth are barely mentioned. i 
Other defects of the authors’ cosmic 
outlook are a lack of sharpness in their defi- 
nition of concepts and a sloppiness in their 
organization. In many places (not all) these 
books are shallow and show the effects : 
hasty though enthusiastic and infone 
writing. But they are worth considerit 
because they express one pervasive ideal ^ 
our education and society, and do so cde 
light, illustrative way that will attract M 
numbers of people. The liberalism ae 
in these pages is a good thing, in part ae 
worth keeping and improving; but at E 
same time it reflects the smugness, moin 
ity and false optimism which chia eh 
our society and, worse still, our educati 


7 L. Parsons 
How a College 


A. 

The Teaching of Geography, by au i 

Thralls. New York, Appleton. - 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1958. 339 pP- ?3° 

teacher 


In America today it is the rare rudi- 


who has anything more than the most cog- 
mentary acquaintance with modern - 
raphy. Even though the core of mem. o 
mentary social studies programs npe ag 
geographic content, most elementary SC” 
teachers are faced with serious difficulties o 
they attempt to bring an understanding a, 
the world’s lands and peoples to their ex 
dents. Their problem is not difficult t t 
plain. These teachers went to school ? o 
time when geography was a stepchi em- 
education. It consisted largely of the Trew 
orization of place names and products- vita 
of the ideas developed were related ait 
contemporary problems. As a QUSS 
the majority of these teachers have tion? 
had an opportunity to learn what dendi 
geography can mean to our children. stem’ 
Another aspect of the problem 
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from a basic misconception regarding the 
nature of geography. For many years some 
teachers have considered geography to be a 
study of the relationship between man and 
the natural environment. Teaching geog- 
taphy from this frame of reference is haz- 
ardous, for it can so easily lead one down 
the path of geographic determinism. The 
natural environment may set limits upon 
man’s activities and suggest the most ap- 
Propriate patterns for occupying the land; 
nevertheless, technology has greatly ex- 
tended these limits, and man’s heritage of 
culture has influenced his patterns of occu- 
pancy. 

What, then, is geography? Geography is 
Space orientation. It organizes its materials 
With respect to spatial arrangements and 
distributions on the earth's surface. What 
We do when we teach children geography 
Can best be understood by comparing history 
and geography, the two basic ingredients in 
the elementary social studies curriculum. As 
the child learns history, he acquires his ori- 
entation in time; as he learns geography, he 
‘quires his orientation in space. And all 
things and all people occupy space. 

nfortunately this point of view is not 
made clear by Miss Thralls. The first sen- 
tence States, “Geography is the physical- 
Social science which describes, maps, and 
Seeks to explain the interrelations between 
man and his physical environment.” Even 
teachers who reject geographic determin- 
sm, as those with the author's experience 
Would surely do, may be committing them- 
Selves to a serious error when they limit the 
LES ef geography to the “interrelations 

“tween man and his physical environ- 
rae The error, of course, lies in the fact 
A So many things influence man that we 
Spare not on defensible ground i 
study E out physical factors for specia 
childse here is always danger in teaching 
ation "p to base explanations on single caus- 

inking. 
” ee be highly unfair, however, to 
Ms i point to color an evaluation of a 
zin e Teaching of Geography contains 
€^ useful material. Its greatest value is in 


the chapters dealing with the major tools 
for learning about geography. The chapters 
on map and globe skills, pictures, graphs 
and statistics, current events, and reading 
are filled with helpful suggestions for teach- 
ers. Miss Thralls has drawn upon her own 
store of know-how, which has been gath- 
ered during nearly half a century of teach- 
ing geography to boys and girls and to 
teachers. In addition, she has made excellent 
use of the how-to-do articles that have ap- 
peared over a period of years in such pro- 
fessional magazines as The Journal of Geog- 
raphy and Social Education. 

On the other hand, much more might 
have been included. There might have been 
heavier emphasis upon problem solving and 
direct learning experiences, and more atten- 
tion might have been given to gaining geo- 
graphic principles. The emphasis on testing 
seems disproportionate. It might have been 
better to emphasize evaluation, of which 
testing is a part. One might wish, too, that 
some attention had been given to the teach- 
ing of geography as part of the social 
studies and earth science curriculums, for 
geography today is as likely to be found as 
part of these subjects as it is to be offered 
separately. TA 

In spite of these limitations, no better 
book on the teaching of geography is avail- 
able to American teachers. Miss Thralls 
knows teachers. She knows how to commu- 
nicate with them and how to develop ideas 
on the teaching of geography that will be 
meaningful to them. This, then, is a practi- 
cal methods book that should be available 
to everyone who is interested in the teach- 
ing of geography. 

Puiu Bacon 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Working with Student Teachers, by 
Florence B. Stratemeyer and Margaret 
Lindsey. New York, Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1958. x + 502 pp. $4.75. 
There is a need for a book which at- 

tempts to bridge the gap between the col- 
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lege program of teacher education and the 
experiences the student teacher has with his 
cooperating teacher in a specific school situ- 
ation. Yet few professional books have been 
developed to deal specifically with the 
work of the cooperative teacher in making 
this experience significant for all concerned. 
Out of the wealth of their background with 
programs of teacher education, Stratemeyer 
and Lindsey have attempted to write such a 
book. 

Working with Student Teachers is or- 
ganized into two parts. Part I presents back- 
ground information on the purposes and 
nature of a total program of teacher educa- 
tion and includes a brief résumé of the na- 
ture of college students as learners and as 
representatives of a college in actual pro- 
grams of teacher education. The material 
in this first part may be of greater value to 
cooperating teachers than it will to mem- 
bers of college staffs. Part II, “Guiding the 
Student Teacher in the Range of the Teach- 
er’s Work,” is divided into eleven chapters 
organized around the common problems of 
student teaching. 

The material in these eleven chapters is 
closely related to the recognized concerns 
of cooperating teachers as they try to help 
student teachers deal successfully with their 
actual teaching situations. The chapters also 
are filled with material Stratemeyer and 
Lindsey have found valuable to cooperat- 
ing teachers in the many programs of 
teacher education with which they have 
worked, The high validity of both the prob- 
lems and the related materials should con- 
tribute a great deal to the meaningfulness 
of this book to all who use it. 

Even in this second part, however, Strate- 
meyer and Lindsey have difficulty in know- 
ing how much of the current information 
about teacher education and learning which 
is available in practically all books of edu- 
cation to place in the hands of the cooperat- 
ing teacher as a means for developing back- 
ground for her work with student teachers. 
Two or possibly three chapters of the 
eleven could be criticized as duplicatin 
familiar material. These are: “Guiding Stu- 


dents in Study of Children and Youth,” 
“Guiding Your Student Teacher in Evalu- 
ating Growth of Learners,” and, possibly, 
“Evaluating your Student Teacher’s Prog- 
ress.” At the same time a real case can be 
made that these chapter headings represent 
important enterprises in the cooperating 
teacher’s work, and any general book deal- 
ing with student teaching should include 
this material. It is easy to see why so few 
people have attempted to write this kind of 
book. 

One real value of the material in Part II 
is the inclusion of many descriptive, anec- 
dotal, and episodic materials taken from real 
student-teaching programs, so that the gen- 
eral suggestions made in each chapter are 
illustrated in at least one or more concrete 
teaching situations. This procedure helps 4 
Cooperating teacher translate the general 
suggestions of this book into the activities 
she carries on with the student teacher. The 
presence of previously unpublished material 
on the operations of teaching developed by 
Louis Raths adds greatly to the readers 
understanding of a problem not frequently 
discussed by most books on teacher educa- 
tion. Other problems of the cooperating 
teacher are documented by firsthand ma- 
terials in many different wavs. r 

Members of the college staff interested 19 
Programs of teacher education will find this 
book extremely valuable as a means of help- 
ing cooperating teachers clarify their func- 
tions in programs of student teaching. The 
material will be equally valuable for student 
teachers in helping then think through their 
own role in working under the direction © 
a cooperating teacher, The reviewer is sure 
that the authors would want the staffs O 
individual schools and their cooperating 
colleges to go beyond the material in work- 
ing with student teachers and develop their 
own handbooks and arrangements whic 
will clarify and illuminate the particular 
Program of teacher education being T 
veloped in their own region. The presen" 
interest in student teaching as a key — 
ence in programs of teacher poi 
makes it especially important that efforts 


ape 
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made to develop excellent material in this 
field. The Stratemeyer-Lindsey book at- 
tempts to move in this direction, and like 
all exploratory attempts suffers from our 
need to define our problems more ade- 
quately and to bring a greater range of the 
materials from various fields to the help in 
solving these important problems. The re- 
eta regards this book as a promising 

rst Step in developing good professional 
materials for an area long ignored in pro- 
grams of teacher education. - 

Virert E. Herrick 
University of Wisconsin 


E Š 
ducation for Nursing Leadership, by 


Eleanor C, Lambertsen. Philadelphia, 


Aa Lippincott Company, 1958. 197 


NS. e is about the professional edu- 
thor uec ne nurse practitioner. The au- 
tant res pa of her as having two impor- 
Care 5a s jilities—giving expert nursing 
giving it E others in planning and 
nurse leade DE wher she speaks of a 
From , T she has in mind such a person. 
experiments to 1956 a series of studies and 
ganization : Concerning nursing team or- 
by the D functioning were conducted 
Cachers ET of Nursing. Education, 
though ig ege, Columbia University. Al- 
“eporting e^ uos goes beyond the mere 
STowth of si ndings, this book is an out- 
Pose is to (4 ron studies. Lambertsen's pur- 
Nurse dedos. | y the role of the professional 
“cer, to identify principles of pro- 
education necessary to prepare this 
identi det, and to make suggestions for 
Periences —— implementing learning ex- 
Vine], une D with nursing of a gen- 
Were done PM eee character. The studies 
"i the Si oe arn but the author states 
‘Ons of q ons of leadership are the func- 
any e professional role of the nurse in 


Social i É : 
Practice setting or in any field of nursing 


essiona] 
urge le 


r. D 
a . H 
oF mee ee first reviews the history 
8 and nursing education in the 


United States from the opening of the first 
Nightingale schools in 1873 to the present, 
thereby bringing into awareness certain so- 
cial and occupational factors which have 
had a major influence on nursing education. 
She then discusses the changing character 
of the professions and of professional edu- 
cation, and ways these have affected present 
concepts and functions of nursing. She 
points to two major problems that have re- 
cently occupied nursing leaders: To differ- 
entiate satisfactorily the activities of nursing 
and to gain widespread acceptance among 
practitioners of the differentiation as a step 
toward professionalism. On the basis of her 
experience and observations, the author 
assumes that there are common elements 
in all nurse-patient relationships which vary 
only in degree, regardless of the diagnosis 
of the patient. She sees comprehensive nurs- 
ing as a systematic process of diagnosing 
and analyzing the nursing problem, devel- 
oping a plan of nursing care, and continu- 
ously assessing the nursing care given. Her 
experience in team nursing strengthened 
her belief that competence of the nurse 
leader requires education of a professional 
rather than a technical nature. The theme 
throughout the book is that the quality of 
nursing care depends upon the knowledge, 
judgment, skill, and values of those who 
give the care. 

- Finally, the author elaborates upon the 
principles of nursing care, gives examples 
of teaching materials, and makes concrete 
suggestions for preparing nurses to assume 
leadership functions, She makes a strong 
case for the superiority of professional edu- 
cation in a college or university setting as 
preparation for nursing leadership. 

This book is not an apology or an ex- 
cuse for present conditions; neither is it an 
attempt to prove that nursing is a profes- 
sion. The author states that the question of 
nursing as a profession will have to be an- 
swered by demonstration and practice, 
rather than verbally. She takes the stand 
that the professional status of nursing de- 

ends more upon the competence of the 
individual practitioner than upon generali- 
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zations about one particular segment of this 
occupational group. It is clear that the au- 
thor is aware of present shortcomings and 
future problems in nursing. No effort is 
made to gloss over present nursing care 
practices. Instead, the author accepts the 
situation as it is, starts from there, and offers 
specific, practical suggestions to nurses and 
nurse educators for pulling themselves up 
by their bootstraps. She refutes such excuses 
as “nursing shortage” and “nurses are dif- 
ferent” and deals with fundamental issues. 
She looks beyond the present situation— 
what nursing practice currently is—to what 
it should be. She urges nurse educators and 
practitioners to do likewise—to establish 
precedent, think how it should be, then set 
about trying to do it—rather than allow 
themselves to be bound by tradition and 
conformity to the immediate situation. The 
book is organized in such a way as to be 
easily read. Unfortunately, no index is in- 
cluded. 

Education for Nursing Leadersbip is a 
call for professional rather than technical 
preparation for the nurse engaged in giving 
and planning patient care. It is not a book 
of final answers, Rather, it is intended to 
present a challenge, offer encouragement, 
and stimulate further improvement of pa- 
tient care, Certainly those who are engaged 
in nursing education stand to benefit from 
the guidelines for professional study which 
the author has proposed. A book offering 
pertinent suggestions for the improvement 
of nursing education is a timely addition to 
nursing literature. When such a book is 
written by a person with the breadth of 
experience and depth of understanding pos- 
sessed by Eleanor Lambertsen, it becomes 
not only timely but also significant. 

Jean Hayter 
Medical College of Virginia 


Values in Culture and Classroom, by H. 
Otto Dahlke. New York, Harper and 


Brothers, 1958. xvii -+ 572 pp. $6.00. 
Those committed to the relevancy of 
educational sociology to educational prob- 


lems will welcome Professor Dahlke's new 
book with restrained exhilaration. As the 
title implies, his primary focus is on values 
as determinants for educational practice, 
and this is, in itself, a substantial contribu- 
tion. His absorbing use of sociology as 4 
context in which to explore this core prob- 
lem at once increases our profits. The au- 
thor provides us with the additional happy 
dividend of confronting certain realities 
about schools, teachers, and communities 
without being churlish or disheartened. : 
The position advanced by the volume 15 
that educators must recognize the problem 
of relating values and norms to actions and 
decisions in the day-to-day arena of the 
classroom. Dahlke insists there is a need for 
extensive salesmanship to stress the central 
significance of this premise, He is, of course, 
entirely right if one secks endorsement = 
the view that good teaching is essentially 
problem-solving behavior, that teaching 2 
based on the adequate diagnosis of diverse 
situations, all involving value systems, an 
that the good teacher selects appropriate 
professional procedures in the light of these 
diagnoses. : 
The perspective Dahlke uses is to €% 
amine the school and its participants 25 i 
Social system in which most occurrences 
can be categorized as of either a norma- 
tive or a functional order. Values are made 
specific and effective through norms, he as 
Serts, and these norms stimulate relation- 
ships with the variety of activities pe" 
formed regularly in the school; these latte 
active operations are classed as the func" 
tional order, The quality and kind of de- 
cisions in the functional order, he continues: 
are the conscious or unconscious results © 
the normative order; the interrelationship 1$ 
implicit, whether or not it is acknowledge 
by educators, " 
Since the school is the formal institutio" 
society has erected to carry out many na 
pects of the socialization process, society 
beliefs achieve institutional expressions, e 
these expressions, or norms, prescribe oe 
Statuses, and programs of social mec 
for the school. The normative order a 
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burses what should happen, defining the 
appropriate functional order. Dahlke's doc- 
umentation of the phenomena of each order 
ead pus cdnentors in making more ac- 
siste J gments about the internal con- 
ncy they should build into these two 
Orders. 
The workmanlike appraisal of the norma- 
Es a functional orders is enlivened by 
hege E delightful, and often paren- 
shoc hee servations on the fabric of 
a B e. oe asides are convincing evi- 
with sas js author arrives at his subject 
Piüllenges ere a handful of personal ex- 
mentaries w “ee enrich his technical com- 
trian sas raise them from the pedes- 
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facts of the school culture which should 
apparently reflect the other two orders but 
frequently seem to exist by and for them- 
selves. He is bothered by the detachment 
from the mainstream of educational ideas of 
questions on buildings, classroom arrange- 
ments, furniture, and other teaching equip- 
ment, for it is obvious that the material 
order can restrict or expand the natures of 
the normative and functional orders. 

The author’s inclusion of the operation 
of a bureaucracy in a school is a particu- 
larly fruitful inquiry into teacher-adminis- 
trator interpersonal relationships, and 
teacher-pupil problems. That the schools 
have tended to accept the particular prin- 
ciples of an industrial bureaucracy is evi- 
dent in the kinds of stresses such an applica- 
tion of bureaucracy produces in education. 
A solution is proffered, but with little vigor. 
Dahlke suggests the inappropriateness of an 
excessive superstructure of bureaucratic ad- 
ministration for autonomous professionals, 
following Moehlman’s earlier analysis, but 
lets the matter drop as if he were wary of 
the sweeping implications of what appears 
to be a completely logical conclusion. 

It seems worth while to call attention also 
to Chapter 15, “Reputational History and 
Evaluation in the Schools,” for this dis- 
cussion points to some interesting factors in 
the continuous processes of evaluation 
which develop reputational histories for 
children. 

Only in Chapter 3, “Value Orientations, 
Social Models and Education,” does Dahlke 
show a weakness for oversimplification. His 
abrupt sentences describing value orienta- 
tions, some of which he clearly abhors, 
quickly produce caricatures, overdrawn 

erhaps for emphasis, but unfortunately 
biased. In the same section, one could wish 
for greater historical perspective, if only to 
indicate the ponderous development of the 
various value systems the author identifies. 
One might also argue with his delineations 
of value orientations and social models, feel- 
ing the desire both to gerrymander the 
boundaries between orientations and id vis 
pute the discreteness of the social models he 
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selects as significant. These difficulties could 
be, however, the result of time and space 
requirements, just as is the brevity of his 
discussion of the school as the center of 
controversy in Part VI. These weaknesses 
are not overriding deterrents, as both sec- 
tions seem to have a prefix and suffix rela- 
tionship to the main text. The many assess- 
ible ideas of the book, plus the extensive 
footnotes and bibliographies, easily assure 
value of goods received. 


The justification of Dahlke’s book lies in 
his attentiveness to his central theme. It is 
probable that the reader will have some fa- 
miliarity with the surface issues of the so- 
ciology of the school, but Dahlke fre- 
quently probes deeper, precisely because he 
pays attention to his own observations. It 
may be that this is enough significance to 
ask of any book. 

Dowarp R, THOMAS | 
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Te — was just ten years ago, and 
Universit TE was my search (in a 
istorica] b, i reading room) into the 
tradition en kgrounds of the American 
Scholars "des and education. | 
Were Vigoron i public alike at that time 
meaning of à y debating the historical 
onstitution he First Amendment to the 
he Supre as it related to education. 
Verson E Court's decision in the 
€ated o ect of 1947 had provoked 
cing Gena ot and the Court was 
ciety by a [e with secularizing our s0- 
tory and hs se interpretation of our his- 
hue and c. the Constitution. Still greater 
Th case al was raised over the McCol- 
Ourt denied [OS when the Supreme 
of religions i that the released time plan 

; instruction in Champaign, Il- 


Inois 
» Was $ z 
" unconstitutional under the 
+. Pased 
ligions and g2 talk before the Institute for Re- 


nd Social Studies, New York City. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


VERSITY 


First Amendment. Charges were again 
hurled at the Supreme Court for mis- 
reading history, confounding the found- 
ing fathers, misinterpreting the Consti- 
tution, interfering with states' rights, and 
promoting an alien secularism in Ameri- 
can government and society. 

This setting had led me, along with 
many others, to look again at the origins 
of our religious tradition, our constitu- 
tional liberties, and their meaning for 
education. I had arrived at that point in 
my investigations when I was wading 
through the debates in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of June 8, 1789. The ques- 
tion was what to do about amending the 
Constitution. James Madison had drawn 
up several proposals for amendment and 
had moved that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole to consider 
them. But there was much objection and 


much wrangling as to procedure. 
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He proposed, first, that several clauses 
be inserted in Article 1, Section 9, of the 
‘Constivation. This is the section that puts 

limits upon the powers of Congress. 
Madison proposed that the following 
clause on religion should be inserted im- 
mediately after the guarantees of habeas 
corpus and prohibition of bills of at- 
tainder and ex post facto laws: 


The civil rights of none shall be abridged 
on account of religious belief or worship, 
nor shall any national religion be estab- 
lished, nor shall the full and equal rights 
of conscience be in any manner, or on any 
pretext, infringed. (p. 451) 

The emphasis here is upon the civil 
rights of religious belief and worship as 
natural, inalienable rights that could not 
be abridged by Congress. The strongest 
emphasis is put upon full and equal rights 
of conscience. The linkage of freedom 
and equality required that government 
not enter into the realm of religion in 
any manner or on any pretext. Before 
the law, one person’s religious views or 
lack of them are to be deemed equal in 
rights to those of any other person. The 
government could not make distinctions 
or indicate preferences or priorities of 
one religion over another or prefer re- 
ligion to the lack of it. Each individual 
was to be the judge of his own religious 
beliefs, and his conscience was to be re- 
spected even if he had no religious be- 
liefs in the usual sense or even if he had 
anti-religious beliefs. 

Promotion of religion by government 
was outlawed if any individual claimed 
that his rights of conscience or any part 
of them were being jeopardized. If Madi- 
son’s wording had been accepted, I do 
not see how anyone could argue that 
government could promote one religion 
over another or religion in general rather 
than non-religion. Madison used the 
phrases equal rights of conscience and 


liberty of conscience almost interchange- 
ably. Not only was the individual to be 
free from governmental interference 
with his religious beliefs, he had the right 
not to be the subject of discrimination 
because of his beliefs, and his other civil 
rights were not to be put in jeopardy be- 
cause of his religious beliefs or associa- 
tions or lack of them. If one's rights of 
conscience are equal to all others, the ab- 
sence of a particular or any religious be- 
lief does not prejudice his standing !n 
law when compared with those who do 
have religious beliefs. I do not believe 
Madison would have agreed with Justice 
Douglas opinion in the Zorach-Gluck 
case. 

Madison even went so far in his pro- 
posed amendment about the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms that he 
would have protected religious con- 
science as follows: 


.. - but no person religiously scrupulous 
of bearing arms shall be compelled to ren 
der military service in person. (p. 451) 


It is possible, therefore, to argue that 
Madison might have applied a similar 
protection for the civil rights of religious 
conscience in the schools, if educatio? 
had been a matter of debate at the time 
Indeed, he had faced the issue of public 
secular schools versus private parochial 
schools in the contest in Virginia over 
religious assessments for religious teach- 
ers just four years earlier, At that time 
he fought against public support for E 
religious clergy who ran most of aS 
private schools, r 

Before leaving Madison’s proposals E. 
limiting the powers of Congress it !5 vs 
teresting to speculate about two of eee 
other statements in the light of congr 
sional committee attacks in recent y ir 
upon teachers and intellectuals for wenn 
beliefs and writings. Madison's first ve 
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us Person 
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his so ; 
biting E like broad protection against 
kind o ee testimony in any 
9 Crimin desc in It was not limited 
rion "s us in courts, as the final 
it had t is clause came to be limited. 
might not ns as Madison framed it, it 
al an been so easy for the con- 
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Song, © check m ds Mera ou 
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prevent abuse of such inquiries. These 
are, of course, speculations, but I believe 
they do str the imagination—at least 
they did mine. I believe Madison would 
have agreed with the Supreme Court in 
the Watkins and Sweezy cases, when it 
ruled that congressional investigating 
committees could not properly invade 
the realm of private affairs without clear 
justification or invade the area of aca- 
demic freedom and political expression. 

Now we come, finally, to the ques- 
tions about the relation of the federal 
constitution to the states and to the role 
of the federal courts. In recent years 
these questions have been at the heart of 
educational controversies over religion 
and education, segregation in education, 
and federal aid to education. Madison 
y about education, 
"talking about the 
s of states’ rights 
d civil liberties of 


was not talking directl 
but he certainly was 
fundamental problem 
and the civil rights an 
individuals. 


To pick up first the religious question 


specifically, it is noteworthy that Madi- 
son was anxious to put limits upon the 
states as well as upon the Congress. He 
proposed that the following clause be 

d in Article I, Section 10, which 


inserte 
limits the powers of the states: 


No state shall violate the equal rights of 
conscience, or the freedom of the press, or 
the trial by jury in criminal cases. (p. 452) 


If Madison's proposals had been 
adopted, the original bill of rights of the 
Constitution would have made a start on 
what the Fourteenth Amendment was 
later intended to do when it prohibited 
the states from depriving any person of 
liberty without due process of law or 
from denying any person the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. It could not have 
been argued that the First Amendment 
applies only to the Congress and not to 
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the states. Madison’s proposal would have 
asserted the power of the federal consti- 
tution over questions of liberty and 
equality in the states and might have 
shortened the long and involved judicial 
procedures that have accompanied the 
interpretations of the First, Fifth, and 
Fourteenth Amendments over the past 
several decades. 

Listen to Madison himself on this 
point: 

I wish also, in revising the constitution, 
we may throw into that section, which in- 
terdicts the abuse of certain powers in the 
State Legislatures, some other provisions 
of equal, if not greater importance than 
those already made. The words, “No State 
shall pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto 
law,” &c. were wise and proper restrictions 
in the constitution. I think there is more 
danger of those powers being abused by the 
State Governments than by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The same may 
be said of other powers which they possess, 
if not controlled by the general principle, 
that laws are unconstitutional which in- 
fringe the rights of the community. I should 
therefore wish to extend this interdiction, 
and add, as I have stated in the 5th resolu- 
tion, that no State shall violate the equal 
right of conscience, freedom of the press, 
or trial by jury in criminal cases; because 
it is proper that every Government should 
be disarmed of powers which trench upon 
those particular rights. I know, in some of 
the State constitutions, the power of the 
Government is controlled by such a dec- 
laration; but others are not. I cannot see 
any reason against obtaining even a double 
Security on those points; and nothing can 
give a more sincere proof of the attachment 
of those who opposed this constitution to 
these great and important rights, than to 
see them join in obtaining the security I 
have now proposed; because it must be ad- 
mitted, on all hands, that the State Gov- 
ernments are as liable to attack these in- 
valuable privileges as the General Govern- 
ment is, and therefore ought to be as cau- 
tiously guarded against. (p. 458) 


I believe that Madison would have 
supported the Supreme Court in apply- 


ing the federal constitution to restrict 
the powers of the states in the Everson 
and McCollum cases and in the segrega- 
tion cases. 

Madison said several times that the 
“great rights,” “those choicest privileges 
of the people,” were liberty of çon= 
science, freedom of the press, and trial 
by jury. These should therefore be 
doubly protected in both federal and 
state constitutions. But Madison went 
much further than this. He spoke at some 
length on the desirability of looking 
upon the federal bill of rights as a cor- 
rective of the bills of rights in the state 
constitutions. In the realm of civil lib- 
erties and civil rights, Madison clearly 
felt that the federal power should be su- 
preme not only in law as interpreted by 
the federal courts but as a molder of 
public opinion in the community. : 

Madison believed that the protection 
of the rights of the people could not be 
left to the states alone. In our time, Lucan 
it is urged that the relation of religion 
and education should be a local and state 
matter, that the question of segregatio” 
in the schools is a local and state matte" 
and that educational control and support 
are local and state matters, it is imp! 
tant to remember that Madison woul 
not have left the people's rights of free- 
dom and equality exclusively in local an 
state hands. Listen to him: 
+++ Some States have no bills of rights, 
there are others provided with very acter 
tive ones, and there are others whose bi a 
of rights are not only defective, but ano 
lutely improper; instead of securing ane 
in the full extent which republican et? 
ciples would Tequire, they limit them f 
much to agree with the common ideas 
liberty. (p. 456) oy fof 

In other words, republican princip A 
and common ideas of liberty should jet 
precedence over the will of local ipe 
state majorities. The best protection 1 
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deg dac dn 
e whole community, it may be one means 
to control the majority from those acts to 
which they might be otherwise inclined. 
(pp. 454-55. Italics added.) 


Here is a clear vision of the positio 
role of a free government in protecting 
the rights and liberties of individuals. 
Freedom is not merely something to be 
protected against invasion by govern- 
ment; it is something that governments 
must protect against violation by one 
group or individual at the expense of 
others in the community. States should 
protect local minorities against local ma- 
jorities. But, also, the federal govern- 
ment must protect minorities in a state 
against majorities in a state. And I im- 
agine the logic of Madison's position 
would certainly apply this principle to 

rotection of Negro minority rights 
against white majorities in the Southern 
states today. 

As the Supreme Court and federal 
courts in recent years have ruled against 
local and state majorities on questions of 
religion, segregation, loyalty oaths, and 
the other freedoms of speech and belief, 
I think Madison would have approved, 


for he said: 

If they [bill of rights] are incorporated 
into the constitution, independent tribunals 
of justice will consider themselves in a pe- 
culiar manner the guardians of those rights; 
thev will be an impenetrable bulwark 
against every assumption of power in the 
legislative or executive; they will be nat- 
led to resist every encroachment 
> stipulated for in the 
declaration of rights. 
here is a great prob- 


urally 
upon rights expressly 
constitution by the 


Besides this security, t 
ability that such a declaration in the federal 


system would be enforced; because the 
State. Legislatures will jealouslv and closely 
watch the operations of this Government, 
and be able to resist with more effect every 
assumption of power, than any other power 
on earth can do; and the greatest oppo- 
nents to à Federal Government admit the 
State Legislatures to be sure guardians of 
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the people’s liberty. I conclude, from this 
view of the subject, that it will be proper 
in itself, and highly politic, for the tran- 
quillity of the public mind, and the sta- 
bility of the Government, that we should 
offer something, in the form I have pro- 
posed, to be incorporated in the system 
of Government, as a declaration of the 
rights of the people. (P. 457) 

I can only wish that education had 
been explicitly in Madison’s mind on 
June 8, 1789. Let us imagine that it was. 
Perhaps the italicized words might have 
been added to some of the amendments. 

His proposal for the Preamble might 
have read: 

“Government is instituted and ought 
to be exercised for the benefit of the peo- 
ple; which consists in the enjoyment of 
life and liberty, with the right of acquir- 
ing and using education and property, 
and generally of pursuing and obtaining 
happiness and safety.” 

His proposal for part of the First 
Amendment might have read: 

“The people shall not be deprived or 
abridged of their right to speak, to write, 
to teach or learn, or to publish their sen- 
timents; and the freedom of the press, 
of teaching and of learning, as the great 
bulwarks of liberty, shall be inviolable.” 

His proposal for the Second Amend- 
ment might have read: 

“A free and equal system of education 
and a well-armed and well-regulated 
militia being the best security of a free 
country, the right of the people to estab- 
lish schools and the means of education 
or to keep and bear arms shall not be in- 
fringed.” 

The Fifth Amendment might have 
read: 

“No person shall be deprived of life, 


liberty, education, or property, without 
due process of law.” 

The Eighth Amendment might have 
read: 


“Excessive bail shall not be required 
nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel 
and unusual punishments inflicted, nor 
special oaths or tests of loyalty or re- 
ligion be required of particular classes of 
citizens not required of all.” 

And finally Madison's proposals for 
limitations upon states might have read: 

“No state shall violate the equal rights 
of conscience or of education, or the 
freedom of the press or of teaching m 
learning, or the trial by jury in crimina 
cases; and tbe people of tbe several states 
sball forever maintain public systems of 
education based upon and designed i 
promote tbe principles of freedom an 
equality as set forth in the declaration O 
the rights of the people.” 


Madison did not make these statements 
about education, nor would they ‘a 
ably have been approved by the Cone 
of 1789, but I believe they are in th 
spirit of Madison’s proposals. Ther 
would not automatically have solved 2 
problems, but I believe they would ut t 
had a tendency “to establish public € 
ion in their favor, and rouse the ee 
of the whole community.” Inasmuch " 
explicit references to education were s 
made in the bill of rights, let the M 
tional profession take up the task we 
work harder than ever to apply Ma ja 
son’s view of the Bill of Rights to ee 
tion. We might start by insisting in P" fof 
ciple and in practice that freedom y 
education and for teachers is as impo t 
tant as are the other freedoms of the Dem 
Amendment; that education is as won 
a possession of the individual as are ped 
other rights of the Fifth Amend 
and that a free and equal system of Pte 
lic education is as essential to a rep" re 
can form of self-government x are ress 
sponsible executives, elected legislat" 
and independent courts. 


Progressive Education and American 
Progressivism: Caroline Pratt" 
ROBERT H. BECK 
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Ter ux essive Era, in its classic defi- 
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em e Gabriel, The Course of 
onald p Ocratic Thought (New York: 


Tess Company, 1940), p. 332+ 


However bitter the muckraker attacks 
on monopoly practices in big business or 
the ritual of city politics acted out by 
New York's Tammany Hall, the pro- 
gressives were optimistic reformers. They 
were certain that men could be reason- 
able and, when presented with the facts, 
would *drive the rascals out." The faith 
was the faith of the Enlightenment and 
the voice was the voice of John Dewey. 
Dewey was the liberal, prigzus inter pares, 
whose social philosophy could be heard 
and read wherever progressives were at 
work. At least this was true for a decade, 
even two, prior to the end of World 
War I. Then, for another decade, his 
word was less attended. Indeed, a hush 
had fallen over progressive movements. 
In Professor Gabriels terms, the Pro- 
ve Era had ended. Wilsonian ideal- 
disillusioned by the punitive 
features of the Treaty of Versailles and 
by the failure of the United States to 
enter the League of Nations. Lincoln 
Steffens spoke for the muckrakers, dis- 
illusioned by the failure of their ex- 

osés to impressively reduce social evil. 

Americans had been given facts, but 
rascals stalked both public forum and 
market place. Progressivism ebbed. Dis- 
illusion spread among the intellectuals 
who had been its bulwark.? Ideals of so- 

2 One of the several fin de siècle observations 
Shi 


gressi 
ists were 


Bureau! Ednl. Beet HN 
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3 
cial progress were viewed by the more 
cynical with raised eyebrows. To the 
most cynical and sophisticated, France 
exported Dadaism, a nihilistic literary 
movement laughing ideals to scorn. A 
few of the literary and artistic abandoned 
the country and took up residence in 
Paris, many of them on the Left Bank. 
Dewey himself spent years away from 
the United States traveling in Mexico, 
Europe, and the Far East. 

There was a lull in progressive thought 
for the duration of the “roaring twen- 
ties.” It was but a lull. The break in the 
stock market in 1929 opened almost ten 
years of economic uncertainty and a re- 
vival of progressive social conscience. 
Reformers resumed the podium, spread- 
ing a social gospel that was the analogue 
of the old humanitarianism of 1890-1919. 
Once again Dewey returned to orches- 
trate liberal thought. 

Was there any progressivism durin 
the twenties? There was; it had effect 
on progressive education of the day, but 
it was not an unadulterated social gospel. 
Along with urges to social reform went 
a more audible plea on behalf of the in- 
dividual. The new progressivism asked 
somewhat less of social reform and more 
of the conditions that would make for 
originality in the expression of individ- 
ual men. Not all and any expression was 
a matter of concern; artistic self-expres- 
sion was the desideratum. 

Caroline Pratt and her Play School in 
Greenwich Village, New York City, 
coupled during the twenties and thir- 


typical of the disillusionment was that of 
Krutch, philosopher and critic, who wrote in 
melancholy vein regarding humanism: “Ours is 
a lost cause and there is no place for us in the 
natural universe, but we are not, for all that, 
sorry to be human. We should rather die as 
men than live as animals.” Joseph Wood 
Krutch, The Modern Temper (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1929). 
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ties the traditional progressivism of so- 
cial reform with the burst of attention to 
freedom for individual self-expression. 

Born in Fayetteville, New York, in 
1867, Caroline Pratt had only one expe- 
rience in formal teacher training that 
she carried over into her radical educa- 
tional departure. While a student a 
Teachers College, Columbia, she ha 
watched Patty Hill's kindergartene!s 
playing with blocks. 


She had designed the blocks herself, for 
the children in her classes to use anes 
their free periods. They were not à pus d 
her teaching program, but I had ee 
what the children had done with them v 
ing those short play periods when pe 
could do what they liked. To me those P o 
periods seemed the most important part 
the school day. f- 

Of all the materials which I had seen paas 
fered to children . . . these blocks of Pat A 
Hill's seemed to me best suited to chil 
purposes. A simple geometrical shape dà Ic 
become any number of things to 4 chi ^ 
could be a truck or a boat or a car A jt, 
train. He could build buildings yet che 
from barns to skyscrapers. I could sce on 
children of my as yet unborn school “ich 
structing a complete community " 
blocks.? 


r- 


. . 1892 
Little else at Teachers College !" p 
caught Miss Pratt’s attention. Indeed, 


A " 1 eth- 
instructors found her so inept 19 arn 
ods approved for teachers of the vail 
that she was shifted into manual nm 
ing, where delicacy was less aske t0 


j ^ -ove 

strength. The manual training pro’ she 
be more useful to Miss Pratt than ed 
could have believed when she StU* y 


vV 


: y 
to "saw to a line.” She learned tO "ge 


with wood, to make the neat joint ng 
Was to use in designing and fan of 
her own toys for the “play-way he 
education. Multiple-purpose wy chik 
would need to fulfill her dream ° New 
? Caroline Pratt, I Learn from Childre? " 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1948), P- ??' 
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;biq 

Sle » P. 27, 
Stan : reti also, Caroline Pratt and Jes- 
i 1926). Books (New York: Adclphi 
tion,» Play School P- 11, and Caroline Pratt, 
à a chools Ġ An Experiment in Educa- 
itor (N, row, Marjorie Page Schauf- 
X periments) York: Bureau of Educa- 
s). Unpublished and undated. 


Dewey's own view of education that 
Evelyn Dewey was delighted with what 
she found in a visit to the then new 
Play School.® 

The abandonment of a career in Nor- 
mal School was not a difficult decision 
to make. The Philadelphia Normal School 
was a cul de sac from which the way of 
escape was suggested to Miss Pratt while 


she was on a visit to a couple who had a 
six-year-old son. One day she found the 
boy busy at play in his nursery. Watch- 
ing him provided “. . . an experience 
which deeply affected all my subsequent 
thinking." * 


On this occasion I found the floor cov- 
ered with a miniature railroad system. He 
was building with blocks, toys, odd paper 
boxes, and any material he could find. Some 
of it was obviously salvaged from the waste- 
paper basket. As I watched him push his 
freight train onto a siding while a fast ex- 
press roared by to stop at a station where 
lines of passengers and automobiles were 
waiting, as I listened to the unceasing ac- 
companiment of happy noises in realistic 
imitation of train whistles and bells and au- 
tomobile horns—it seemed to me that this 
child had discovered an activity more satis- 
fying to him than anything I had ever seen 
offered to children. . . - I thought that this 
was one little boy’s way of learning about 
the world he lived in; he had observed for 
himself, had gathered his facts, and was 
here, before my eyes, writing the perfect 
child’s textbook of what he had seen. Here, 
in a combination of map, model, and work- 
ing drawing with sound track—such a com- 
bination as had never existed in any class- 
room, more's the pity—he was setting down 
his understanding of the way things worked, 
the relationships of facts to each other, the 
causes and effects, the purposes and func- 

5 John Dewey and Evelyn Dewey, Schools 
of Tomorrow (New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1915), pp. 117727: This visit prob- 
ably was made in 1914. John Dewey and his 
daughter, Evelyn Dewey, published their 

sA and Miss Pratt 


Schools of Tomorrow in 1915 s 
first tried her radical plan in the spring of 


1913. : 
% Pratt, 1 Learn from Children, p. 23. 
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tions. This was thinking, this was learning. 
This was the way a young child, if freed to 
do so, would go about educating himself on 
the subject which was of most immediate, 
intense interest to him—the world in which 
he lived.* 


II 


In this record of her vision in 1912 
and 1913 there is appreciation of Dew- 
ey’s conception of learning-by-inquiry 
linked with construction or, when most 
sophisticated, experimentation. But 
problem-solving à Ja Dewey far from pre- 
empts what can be read from this re- 
membrance of early stimulus. The inzag- 
inative quality of the reconstruction is 
not stressed in Dewey’s own early writ- 
ing. Even in his later Art as Experience, 
Dewey portrays imagination as quite 
the same as the thoughtful consideration 
of a scientist engaged with a problem. 
The artist, Dewey proposed, addresses 
himself to a problem of design, of tex- 
ture, of sequence of sound, of balance, 
modulation, and harmony. If his com- 
position is “good,” the problem is re- 
solved for him. Miss Pratt may be thought 
to be in agreement when she was but 
agreeing that this problem-solving is part 
of the child’s play with blocks He is 
solving the problem of re-creating some- 
thing standing for the things in the world 
he has experienced. But what Miss Pratt 
noted was his feeling expressed in the 
reconstruction. The constructive activ- 
ities of the Play School exemplified the 
“expressionism” that the artists knew in 
the Greenwich Village that surrounded 

7 Ibid., p. 27. 

8 The extent of agreement of Miss Pratt with 
Dewey can be read out of her description of a 


child creating. "He starts out with an idea . . . 
an idea which he needs to clarify through his 


method of dealing with it. ... Such a method 
is a method of thinking." Pratt and Stanton, 
Op. cit., p. 3- 


The thought of the above parallels that of 
Dewey in his Art as Experience. 


the school. These artists pondered ex- 
pressionism and many were drawn to 1t 
who did not wish to reproduce what 
they saw but only to present their own 
feelings that were a response to the 
world. The little children in the Play 
School were expressionists. 

In their Before Books, Caroline Pratt 
and Jessie Stanton, who was a teacher 
alongside Miss Pratt for many years, Te 
cord the expressionism inherent in chil- 
dren's play. At one time six-year-ol s 
were dramatizing or playing at being 
animals—"The Little Gray Pony" or 
"Spot." The notes made by the teacher 
show that the play was spontaneous, not 
staged; the action, dramatically speak- 
ing, was realistic. When it was over, 
the teacher remarked, “Richard told me 
he was ‘really a little scared’ when Celia 
as the big black cat 'spitted' at him.’ e 

Perhaps the children had gone to the 
harbor when the fog was in and the 
horns of the boats boomed all about: 
Back in school the “Fog Boat Story, 
was played in the same spirit as “Spot. 4 
The children made their blocks 4° 
boxes into boats; they themselves manm. 
the ships. The drama revolved about ge 
ting a liner into the deep water of © A 
harbor. The whistles and fog hot 
sounded as the “boat” was maneuver, 
from the dock. “The pilot finally we 
the liner, and its whistle was blown, mor 5 
and more faintly as it disappeared i? ta 
ocean.” 10 

On any number of occasion 
Pratt remarked that these visits tO 
harbor or to the market would stimu " 
creative responses among the childre an 
Her belief, it should be remembered» ast 
counter to the prevailing thought ré ai 
children would develop imaginat it 
taste, and sensitivity if appropriate 

9 Ibid., p. 141. 
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much thoughtful expression as recording 
of impression. Neither impressionism nor 
expressionism, she thought, acts alone in 
the child’s mind. 

All the while Miss Pratt worked to 
clarify her conception of the balance be- 
tween impressionism and expressionism 
in children’s thoughtful play, the artists 
resident in Greenwich Village debated 
the role of impressionism and expression- 
ism in their own aesthetic lives. 

At first the philosophy of education 
emergent in the Play School and the aes- 
thetic theories eddying through Green- 
wich Village went their ways unrelated. 
Miss Pratt had not come to Greenwich 
Village in order to open a school put- 
ting into practice the spirit of freedom 
and individuality indigenous to modern 
art. What drew her to the Village were 
the low rents and the chance of doing 
something for the children of the poor. 
It was humanitarianism, typical of the 
old Progressive Era, that brought her 
first to Hartley House, a settlement on 
New York’s west side, then to a three- 
room apartment converted to a school 
at the corner of Fourth and Twelfth 
Streets. But there, and subsequently in 
MacDougall Alley, and finally in the 

resent home of her school on West 
Twelfth Street, Miss Pratt met the ar- 
tists of the Village and, to her delight, 
was warmly welcomed by a group 
known for their critical rejection of the 
ordinary and the substandard in thought 
and surely in feeling. 

She knew that there were numbers of 
artists and writers in Greenwich Village 
but the fact was quite peripheral. 

For me the neighborhood of Fourth and 
Twelfth Streets was peopled by old Ninth 
Ward residents, pod ae 

essions, 
Lori m er collar folk of modest 


levels, the respectable poor. Tapie pN a 
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high percentage of foreign-born in the 
neighborhood.!? 

Humanitarianism had led Caroline 
Pratt to Greenwich Village, where both 
artists and “hard-working members of 
the humbler professions” lived because 
the rents were cheap. The desire to lead 
men to a better society had not come 
to Miss Pratt from her teacher training. 
In the days of her schooling, teacher 
training was completely devoid of any- 
thing that smacked of social conscience. 
The touch of progressivism had been 
imported from her extracurricular life. 
While in Philadelphia, in her off-hours 
she had met an unusual young woman 
who proved to be her guide in marking 
a course into her professional future. 
This guide, as Miss Pratt came to call 
her, was Helen Marot, at a later time 
co-publisher of The Dial, on whose edi- 
torial board both John Dewey and Thor- 
stein Veblen served. I Learn from Chil- 
dren is dedicated to Helen Marot, 
unquestionably Miss Pratt’s closest friend 
for many years.? Helen Marot infused 
Caroline Pratt with the progressivism 
that brought her to a humanitarian trial 
in education in Greenwich Village. 
When first they met, Miss Marot, of 
Quaker background, ran a library in 
Philadelphia. Later she became known 
"... for her work in the organization 
of the Women's Trade Union League 
in New York, and for her two books on 
labor, American Trade Unions and Crea- 
tive Impulse in Industry.” 1 In the Phila- 
delphia days, some of Miss Marot's time 
was spent in her library and some in in- 
vestigations into the ladies’ garment in- 


dustry. 


12 Ihid., p. 40. 

13 This and a number of other details of 
Miss Pratt's career were learned during an in- 
terview with her at her school on January 5, 
1941. . 

14 Pratt, 7 Learn from Children, p. 18. 


The library of Miss Marot “. . - had 
become a center of liberal thought in 
Philadelphia. People of all shades of radi- 
calism came there, Single Taxers, Social- 
ists, philosophical anarchists, attracted by 
the unusual books and periodicals and no 
less by the opportunity for discussion. 

The discussions that turned to the lat- 
est progressive thought on how to amel- 
iorate the lot of the poor, how to miti- 
gate social injustice, involved Miss Pratt 
more and more deeply. 


During my last year in Philadelphia I 
worked only half time at the Norma 
School. The other half was spent in helping 
Helen Marot in an investigation of the cus- 
tom tailoring trade, the Tesults of wien 
were later published in a United States De 
partment of Labor bulletin.!9 


; : e 

The trips to the homes where th 

s * : u- 

manufacture of ladies’ shirtwaists act 
ally was done were truly traumatic. 


å hat 
It was for me a bitter eye-opener, d 


experience. The work was done in FR 
home, with no limit to the hours the peoP : 
worked, and no check on the working pear 
ditions—which were also living conditio 
and which from both points of view M nal 
appalling. The contrast with educatio e 
practice as I knew it was painful. EE 
and I often discussed the futility of try!" 
to reform the school system, if after leari a 
school human beings had to earn their ? 
ing under such conditions as these. + + Jue 
seemed to me that a school’s greatest ‘who 
must be to turn out human beings W c- 
could think effectively and work consum. 
tively, who could in time make a bt 
world than this for living in.”17 


It was this experience under the guid- 
ance of Helen Marot that turned nl 
line Pratt squarely to the mission of ed e 
cating the children of the poor Jier 
future proletariat. A generation €a" 3 
Felix Adler had taken an identical e^ 
and opened in New York City 

Loc. cit, 


1^ Ibid., pp. 18-19. 
17 Ibid., p. 19. 
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1 Tbig l Learn from Children, p- 37- 
p , P- 37 


heard of Bohemianism in the Village but 
knew the laborers better. Her knowl- 
edge of the artistic life came from visi- 
tors who lived outside the Village. In 
her own account of the early years of 
the Play School Miss Pratt worked with- 
out contact with the arts of New York’s 
lower west side. 


Later I came to know many artists and 
writers and to be eternally in their debt, 
for they were my first applicants, the first 
parents who voluntarily brought their chil- 
dren to my school. Creative people, doing 
battle in their own lives against the set ways 
of the past, they were quick to recognize 
and value an approach to children which 
would cherish the child's innate creative- 
ness instead of stifling it. Militant fighters 
for their own individuality, many of whom 
had sacrificed home and security to follow 
the call of their own talents in freedom, 
they had a ready sympathy for the precious 
individuality of the child. And they were 
not afraid of anything new merely because 
it was new.?? ` 

By the end of World War I the Play 


School was established in that same Mac- 


Dougall Alley which housed the Liberal 
avant garde in 


Club, mecca of the truly 

American art, music, letters, and “pro- 
gressive” politics. From among them, 
William Zorach, not yet famous in 
American art, came to the Play School 
as an instructor. Miss Pratt remembered 
him well as a teacher at home with the 
educational philosophy of the school. 


William Zorach was à struggling young 
artist when he became our first art teacher, 
and I liked his work with the children es- 

ecially because he refused to teach. En- 
couragement and inspiration were what the 
children needed, as he was quick to see, and 
these he supplied. Through the age levels 
the art work began to take form. Clay 
modeling passed the mud-pie stage and be- 
came an effort at interpretation; some chil- 
dren reached an astonishing degree of com- 
petence at expressing their ideas of shape 


20 [bid., pp- 39740- 
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and movement. Drawing and painting, we 
found, also passed the apparently aimless 
period, in many cases at five years and 
sometimes as early as four. The drawing 
became either tactual or pure design, and 
the children made a sharp distinction be- 
tween the two. As a child acquired a reper- 
toire of objects which he could reproduce 
to his own satisfaction, he tended to throw 
them together in compositions which had 
meaning as well as form. The teacher’s con- 
tribution might be to call attention to space 
which could be filled, or to ask, "Where is 
the automobile going?" which might pro- 
duce a house or a garage; or “What does 
the car pass along the road?" which might 
result in a tree.?! 


Acceptance of William Zorach's teach- 
ing at the Play School and Miss Pratt’s 
assertions of what education should be 
was furthered by publicity given "the 
discovery of children's art." In France 
and Germany there was a rash of in- 
tense interest in the art of "primitives" 
—uncivilized tribes of Africa or peoples 
of the South Sea Islands or untrained 
artists among urban carpenters, clerks, 
and others who were untutored. In Eu- 
rope the art of Rousseau, Vivi, Rimbert, 
and Adolph Dietrich received notice. In 
America there were Edward Hicks, a 
preacher-painter, Joseph Pickett, a car- 
penter, and John Kane, a miner.22 

Finally it was discovered, first by the 
modernists of Germany, that similar quali- 
ties and idioms were to be found at home 
and present in drawings and paintings by 
children; that we all begin with certain 
powers of expression, with the command of 
simple, aesthetically effective means, of 


which we are deprived by what is called 
education.?3 


This deprivation Miss Pratt would 
avoid but not at the cost of learning the 
three R's and other academic skills. What 

21 Ibid., p. 60. 

22Sheldon Cheney, The Story of Modern 
Art (New York: The Viking Press, 1941), pp. 


370-383. 
23 Ibid., p. 368. 


made her school during the twenties 
memorable was that she seemed to have 
been successful in keeping in tandem 
the progressivism of those eager for free- 
dom in which to find creative self-ex- 
pression and the common sense respect 
for the need to develop sound judgment 
and knowledge. While the “Sixes” spent 
their time in building their block city; 
the "Sevens" added to this. They were 
ready. 


At seven these children had fairly con- 
cluded the oral period of their lives. They 
knew the meaning of adding, subtracting; 
and dividing; but they knew these processes 
with real objects; they had as yet nO 
written symbols for the objects themselves: 
They had no way of recording facts which 
they wished to remember, They knew that 
words were made up of sounds, but they 
had no visual images of them as expresse 
in writing. They had reached the paint 
where they felt the need for these tools an' 


most of them were eager to learn their 
use.?4 


A. 
The concept of “reading readiness’ 
was in the Play School not because Miss 
Pratt had studied it—“readiness” was not 
available for study at the time—but be 
cause she believed that children woul 
learn reading, writing, and arithmetic 
just as they learned to make boats that 
satisfied them as being boats and not 
crudely shaped blocks. Today the aP; 
proach would be called *development? 
but in the early twenties it was 2 con- 
comitant of Caroline Pratt’s idea that 
children found learning natural if it was 
an outcome of significant activity. , " 
Between 1910 and 1930 experienc” 
guided the school practice to increasing 
sophistication. In the block city, arith 
metic came to the fore many one 
computing the cost of materials for oem 
ing the “city,” in scoring games, in ail 
dling carfare for the excursions 1? 
?: Pratt, 1 Learn from Children, pp- 88-89. 
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New York. The same could have been 
said of the “Nines,” whose major “job,” 
ih ln called the center of inter- 
a to year, was the management of 
is. = At this store all paper, 
an hy k, pens pencils, and paints 

ei sc hool were sold or dis- 
E. A, he basic arithmetic operations 
whoa remote to these youngsters, 

vere to be careful bookkeepers. 


The Nines’ ; " 

in caecis pasear in the materials sold 
career. eads them to investigate their 
further eria y—an investigation which is 
and it eee and augmented by trips 
search, a library and laboratory re- 
used in A study the spelling of words 
used in ston own writings, as well as those 

e transactions.?5 


IV 


Zu Barts had fundamental beliefs 
a school of das no hobby. It was not 
[9] anyone i ewey OF of Rousseau or 
eXperience pae Practice was altered as 
the modificati imagination suggested 
Donsideession af. So careful was this 
the schoo] . of revision in practice that 
Tesearch acti ecame a laboratory whose 
the present T was the beginning of 
Periments, ureau of Educational Ex- 
n 
rj sg eos Bureau commissioned 
“scribing ee chauffler to edit a book 
9f the first pr ones and developments 

Tow q Progressive schools. Schools 
the basis peared and in it, of course, was 
Initia] sc story of the Play School. The 

atement of the book bore the 


Ma 


25 
* From 
Country Sedated Bulletin of The City and 


title “The Origin of Experimental Edu- 
cation.” In this preface Eduard C. Linde- 
man, philosopher in the progressive tra- 
dition, then director of the New York 
School for Social Service, set about de- 
lineating the ideological features of 
the progressive movement in education 
from about 1914 to 1930. Though over- 
looked, Lindeman’s brief statement on 
experimental (progressive) education is 
one of the best available. It captures in 
a single paragraph the total character of 
progressive education in the 1920's. 


In the first place, experimental education 
represented a negative response to the 
deadly, stereotyped, ritualistic and doctrin- 
naire form of education which prevailed 
everywhere in America where middle-class 
literature became dominant. In the second 
place, experimental education contributed 
positive response to. . . liberalism and ex- 
pressionism, especially self-expressionism . . . 
expressionism was a natural consequence of 
a culture in which such standards as re- 
mained effective were merely those of mid- 
dle-class conventionality or hypocrisy. Ex- 
perimental education was, then, a... revolt 
against cultural mediocrity. Naturally its in- 
fluence was cast on the side of the individ- 
ual. Like all movements involving the no- 
tion of freedom, its purpose was to allow 
the learner to expand, to discover his latent 
capacities, to break through the artificial 
barriers of conformity and formalism, and 
to reveal fresh, creative possibilities in his 
relationship to his environment.°° 


The Play School was the concrete ex- 

ression of Eduard Lindeman's philo- 
sophic depiction. 

26 Eduard C. Lindeman, “The Origin of Ex- 

rimental Education,” in Schools Grow, Mar- 


jorie Page Schauffler, editor (New York: The 
Bureau of Educational Experiments), pr 
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(©) September 22, 1958, in a dispatch 
in the New York Times, Max 
Frankel reported from Moscow Khrush- 
chev's proposals for the reorganization 
of Soviet education. Thus the American 
public, so long informed only about the 
strengths of the formal educational train- 
ing prevalent in Russia since 1936, was at 
last made aware of the weaknesses and 
problems which the exclusive reliance on 
such methods has caused the Soviet au- 
thorities. 


In the first phase of attempting to 
grapple with these difficulties, Soviet 
leaders tried to counterbalance the grow- 
ing contempt for manual work by a pro- 
gram of “politechnization” of education. 
Between 1955 and 1958 this program 
meant some curtailment of hours devoted 
to formal subjects and sending children 
to workshops for a few hours a week to 
acquire practical know-how.! But these 


1 For details of the politechnization program 
see R. V. Rapacz, "An Analysis of the New 
Soviet Program for Politechnization" in the 
forthcoming volume of essays on Soviet edu- 
cation edited by G. Z. F. Bereday and Jaan 
Pennar (to be published early in 1959). Of 
interest also are the appropriate passages in 
Khrushchev's speech to the zoth Congress of 
the Communist Party. See N. S. Khrushchev, 
Report of the Central Committee of tbe Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union to tbe zotb 
Party Congress (Moscow: Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, 1956), pp. 96-102. 


efforts seem to have failed to induce 4 
spontaneous swing of graduates directly 
to production. The expanding availabil- 
ity of secondary education has instead 
intensified the pressure for higher, white- 
collar type of education. 

The present Khrushchev proposals are 
the high point of a second phase brought 
about by the failure of the politechni24- 
tion program to furnish the desired cure 
Khrushchev’s report is neither the beg!" 
ning nor the end of that phase, but 
merely its most current expression. The 
present movement for reform began with 
Khrushchev’s earlier speech, delivere 
before the 13th Congress of the Young 
Communist League on April 18, 1958. as 
a result the Academy of Pedagogical Scr 
ences of the RSFSR was set to devise T 
eleven-year senior high school progran 
that would combine three days of WO"? 
ina factory with three days of study 2 
school? These proposals, implement? 
this year in fifty experimental schoo a 
have also apparently failed to provide ; 
satisfactory solution. On May 17 = 
cording to a report in Uchitelskay4 Ge 


‘ k 

2 See G. Z. F. Bereday, “A Comparative ot 

at English, French, and Soviet Educa 83 

Current History, 35:165-71, September, Ag. 

and W. K. Medlin "Soviet Pedagogical ^5; 

emy and the New School Plans,” Come yer 
Education Review, V. 2, No. 2:12-14 Oct 


1958. 
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Zeta of the following day, N. Goncharov 
bis Vice President of the Academy, "^h 
Vries ph first time the plan fora 
pee rad ia i yent school to be fol- 
es a o years of work experience, 
Mie = ina end of a movement for 
250, Tä func - education begun in 
Sinded a "A is V yssbei Shkoly 
All-Union poe by V. P. Y elyutin, the 
Soa aed Minister of Higher Educa- 
Hon ride. evening courses and other 
Suggestions oa pe Khrushchev s 
tember to. K gher education: On Sep- 
tured an = S PEA Pravda fea- 
of the Arg by G.I. Zelenko, chief 
suggesting ant ape Reserve Boards, 
secondary, a oar plan of reforms in 
clatifying 2 ucation, supported by a 
e, Kor mm The report of the 
nal pro a hchev memorandum is the 
dii ie of a series in this area. 

Tents lies a he two Khrushchev state- 
Speculation pues d renewed thinking, 
Neuvering 3 xperimentation, and ma- 
Peting bo r position by the great com- 
With tee agencies concerned 
ess pritene a The nature of this proc- 
Chey's es nee acceptance of Khrush- 
Ject, P last word on the sub- 
Period of ie oviet education is another 
here is sibus Justment and discussion. 
Position. imi certainly going to be op- 
Tent need for at least some of the cur- 
practical orientation in cur- 


riculum may disappear with the advances 
of industrialization and the accompany- 
ing spread of occupations that are white- 
collar in character. 

It is not the purpose of the present re- 

ort to analyze the complex reasons that 
have forced Soviet education once again 
(as in the twenties) to break from its tra- 
ditional moorings. Nor is it fruitful at 
this point to try to predict the effects of 
a policy which attemps to cure the dis- 
like of manual labor by driving youth 
from the schools into factories. But there 
are real lessons to be learned in embattled 
American education from the verbatim 
report of Khrushchev’s own appraisal of 
the difficulties that plague a formalistic 
educational system. What follows is a 
substantially abridged text of the two 
Khrushchev statements, reproduced from 
available translations but checked by the 
authors for accuracy against the original 
text in Russian as published in Pravda and 
Izvestia.* 

sWe used Pravda, April 19, PP- 1-3; and 
Izvestia, September 21, pP- 23. For the trans- 
lated text of Khrushchev's April 18 speech, we 
went to Current Digest of Soviet Press. Vol. 
X, No. 17, June 4, 1958, pp. 17-19. and 35. For 


Khrushchev's October memorandum, we used 


the translation by FBIS, appended to Albert 
“Soviet Education and Khrushchev’s 
^ Central Research Dept. 
Munich, Germany, Septem- 
hed). We gratefully ac- 
n of all concerned to 


Boiter's 
Reform Proposals, 
Radio Liberation, 
ber 1958 (Mimeograp 
knowledge the permissio 
draw upon these sources. 


Khrushchev's April Address 


CRM know that our country has 
trainings of all others in the level of 
tates is th pene and that the United 
Catching 0 7 Setting itself the task of 

ou pm to the Soviet Union. 
Nited ie what this means! The 
es, whose ruling circles used 


to 
gloat, clay: 
clai $ 
» Claiming the lead, is now declar- 


catch up to the Soviet 


Union in the training of specialists. This 
is the kind of achievement of which we 
cannot help being proud, comrades! 
Nevertheless, we cannot rest on our 
There are substantial shortcom- 
ork of our schools and 
] institutions. Our ten- 


ing that it must 


laurels. 
ings in the W 
higher educationa 
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d o x A 
for admission to higher educational insti- 


tutions. Practice proved long ago that 
this concept of the secondary school is 
wrong. 

Look at the results yourselves. The 
country’s higher educational institutions 
can admit approximately 450,000 a year, 
about half of these to full-time divisions. 
The majority of secondary school grad- 
uates who fail to pass the entrance exami- 
nations for higher educational institu- 
tions prove unprepared for practical life. 
Last year alone at least 700,000 secondary 
school graduates failed to enter the 
higher and technical schools, while in the 
years 1953-1956, 2,200,000 of the second- 
ary school graduates failed to enter 
higher and technical schools. 

Since the secondary school curriculum 
is divorced from life, these young men 
and women are ignorant of production. 
Hence difficulties arise as to how best to 
employ these young people, full of vi- 
tality. The result is that a good number 
of the young people and their parents are 
dissatisfied with the situation. 

Some young men and women, more- 
Over, after graduating from secondary 
school, go to work in factories, plants 
and collective and state farms unwill- 
ingly; they look upon this as though it 
were an insult to them. This haughty, 
contemptuous, incorrect attitude toward 
manual labor is also manifested in some 
families. If a child is doing badly in 
school, some parents will tell him, “If 
you don’t do well in school you won't 
be able to enter a higher educational in- 
stitution and will end up at a factory as 
an everyday laborer." 

Certain people turn physical labor into 
a kind of bogy for children. I shall not 
even talk about the fact that such reason- 
ing is insulting to the toilers of socialist 
society. 


year school prepares young people solely 


I think the time has come for a de- 
cisive reorganization in the system of 
school upbringing of the young genera- 
tion. After all, we cannot tolerate such 
shortcomings in our schools as weak cul- 
tivation of respect for physical labor. 

The most important thing in this mat- 
ter is to set forth a precept and to have 
this precept be sacred to all members of 
our society. All children entering school 
must prepare themselves for useful labor, 
for participation in building communist 
society. 

All work, whether in a factory or on 3 
collective farm, whether in an industrial 
enterprise, on a state farm or in an office 
—honest work, useful to society—is 54° 
cred and is a need of every person who 
lives in society and enjoys its bless- 
ings.... 

Evidently it is necessary to improve 
our existing system of higher education 
also, to bring it closer to production an 
to establish genuine ties between the 
two. The higher educational institutions 
should admit a greater number of young 
people who have already had some ex 
perience and a record of practical wor : 
Reorganization of the secondary scho? 
will help us to meet this problem co 
rectly. The higher educational institu" 
tions should admit those who display 5" 
perior ability and the desire to continue 
their schooling. Here one should oe 
into account not only the desire of the 
candidate for admission but also the ap 
praisal of his activities by public orga" 
zations (trade union, Young Commun" 
League), so that selection depends ? 
only on the applicant's preparation pl 
also on his proclivities and on the an 
ance that the individual will justify t ; 
expenditures upon him and may Piar 
genuinely useful to the directors aP 
ganizers of industry. — 


ot to 
JN n 
The existing system of admissio 
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= Lg — institutions also gives 
higher bon. xir In some cases the 
de cates. institution accepts not 
heane wa wl well qualified but 
who can hel es tiental papa: oE mama 
into 2l m das getting son or daughter 
he higher educational institution. 
€ S RUM contradicts the very 
siii te 4 our socialist system, since 
; s not the most deserving who 
gun admission but those who have an 
Inside track to tl co ! 
Üetemiuiuo e he people in charge of 
higher ir Who is to be accepted at the 
Nes rp institutions and who 
We Bolshevik. a shameful phenomenon. 
state of "s ks categorically oppose this 
if the mr the people know that 
adn sheviks see a defect and con- 
: zs ntn on it, the defect will 
In ated. 
hy eae the work of the sec- 
consider pie S$ 1t might be desirable to 
às the rA such a time-proven form 
à certain "d vocational schools. Up to 
ondary Ei : pupils could attend a sec- 
Vocational "es ei enter the factory 
Cation ad g ool to continue their edu- 
the trade hen rd practical skills. and 
ÎS to be nn ard person needs if he 
jects, bue al nly educated in general sub- 
life and Uso thoroughly familiar with 
hammer’ a oduction, know how to hold a 
shaft, nd not confuse a rake with a 
T . 
ing wmm of education and upbring- 
€Ihoeratic ie consistent with the 
his way Ws mepes of Soviet society. 
SY that Va vill no longer be possible to 
have to go ve for instance, does not 
fre has t nto industry, while Kolya 
People beli other choice. When some 
aS it were p» that only second-raters, 
Is Wrong ould go into industry, this 
Spirit of ae and contrary to the 
very Silo Ist society. 
ung man and woman, no 


matter what position the parents occupy, 
should prepare for useful labor under 
conditions equal for all Sonny and 
daughter must realize that papa is papa, 
but that they have to win the respect of 
others on their own and not live off their 
parents' records of achievement. It should 
be remembered that the father and 
mother enjoy prestige and respect for 
definite achievements and that the son 
or daughter may not win respect if they 
do not behave properly. . . . à 

Agricultural specialists should be 
trained in institutes attached to large 
state farms. These institutes should have 
school buildings, laboratories and farms 
for field work. Or, at the least, the agri- 
cultural higher educational institutions 
should have big training farms. The stu- 
dents themselves should care for the ani- 
mals, maintain the machinery, know how 
to operate this machinery, and themselves 
plant, grow and reap the harvest. And in 

eneral, comrades, the agricultural higher 
educational institutions should be moved 
out of the major cities and relocated in 
rural areas. 

In rural areas, on the collective and 
state farms, and at the experimental re- 
search stations there are wonderful 
young people who have'a secondary 
education and a familiarity with collec- 
tive-farm and state-farm work. Yet we 
have students, even at the Timiryazev 
Academy, who cannot tell the difference 
between. young hemp and nettles unless 
they are stung by the nettles. 

Some of our agricultural higher edu- 
cational institutions have training farms 
but there the animals which the students 
are supposed to be studying are cared for 
by special help. What kind of lordly ar- 
rangement is this? With this kind of ar- 
rangement à student going straight to 
the farm will be afraid when a cow 
shakes her head. I hope the students of 
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certain agricultural higher educational 
institutions situated in Moscow and other 
major cities will forgive me if I say 
things unpleasant to them. But I must 
say that some of them came to these 
higher educational institutions not be- 
cause they felt a calling to work in agri- 
culture, but because no other higher edu- 
cational institution would accept them; 
and so we have a situation resembling 
the old days when parents did not want 
to marry off their daughter into a differ- 
ent village: "Let her marry a good-for- 
nothing, just so long as he's in her own 
village.” Some people follow a similar 
"principle" in choosing an educational 
institution. When someone like that has 
finished his schooling you can't smoke 
him out of the city, no matter what kind 
of gas you use. There is no kind of work 
he won't be willing to do if he can only 
stay in Moscow, or Voronezh, or Kiev... 

Comrades! The Communist Party has 


put forward a vast program of commu- 
nist construction. We must overtake the 
United States of America, the most highly 
developed capitalist country in the 
world, in per capita output. This is an 
enormous task, and lies in large part on 
the shoulders of our youth. Young peo- 
ple love to engage in competition, and 
the Young Communist League must be- 
come a real chorus leader of socialist 
competition. But, figuratively speaking; 
the chorus leaders must be sure to get 
the right pitch from the tuning fork. 

You know very well that here and 
there on a collective farm you come 
across a flowery orator who is not averse 
to making a big noise and instituting all 
sorts of challenge banners and prizes. But 
when the time for everyday work comes 
around again he does not practice what 
he preached. You must judge not by 
who talks loudest but by what is accom 
plished... . i 


Khrushchev's October Memorandum 


At present our system of education in 
secondary and higher school causes much 
talk. A great number of critical remarks 
are made on-this subject, which in fact 
reflect the true state of affairs. In the 
course of conversations I have had with 
secretaries of the Central Committee of 
Communist Parties of Union Republics, 
secretaries of kraikoms and obkoms of 
the Party, with other comrades who con- 
sider the problems of peoples’ education 
or have to do with them directly, and 
finally in the course of my frequent talks 
with citizens, a serious dissatisfaction 
was felt as to the present state of affairs 
in the secondary and higher schools. The 
education of the growing generation, 
which is called to erect the great edifice 
of Communist society, is a thing of the 


greatest importance. The role of educ" 
tion is specially great in our times wher 
a successful development of nation? 
economy in the country is impossible 
without the widest possible use of the 
latest achievements of science and th? 
latest technology. . , , 

There is no doubt that in the cours 
of the forty years of Soviet system p 
secondary and higher education in the 
Soviet Union has achieved considera s 
success. While in prerevolutionary n 
sia in 1914 only 9.6 million people T 
tended primary and secondary wane 
in the past school year of 1957-1958 € : 
number of children attending our. cun 
eral education schools was 28.7 ae 5 
and counting the schools for adults, > » 
million people. During that time 
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"eei pupils attending senior forms 
ea dary schools grew by nearly 
Y times. ; «s 
Nut ae be satisfied with the 
higher thre and with the system of 
There an ae education itself. 
bo » x great shortcomings in the 
Ese eus Schools and higher educa- 
tele stitutions, which must not be 
oe any longer. 

"A. tone s and fundamental fault of 
the fm "n and higher schools lies in 
life. ‘Bor ees being divorced from 
penile’ e shortcoming, workers of 

S ucation and higher schools 


havi 

ave à 

but 2 been subjected to criticism, 
€ situation is practically 

Changed, s practically un- 


eee education school suffers 

the Würde. taken a great deal from 

Which aij. gere secondary school, 

tain Bern ri giving its pupils a cer- 
icient for a o abstract knowledge suf- 

time the R paper. At that 
interested. in ph the school were not 

Pils leavi the further destiny of pu- 

h ing the schools. 

Biss sy aim of a secondary school 
tis to dos : pupils for matriculation? 
emic nonien a certain course of aca- 
Uetive wor] dge unconnected with pro- 

Life h nal 

a about es long ago that such an 

ee [^ tasks of secondary schools 

erable : ven in former days a con- 

"Id not um oportion of boys and girls 

lishments o to higher educational estab- 

ary studies ^ completion of their second- 
flowing a recent years owing to the 

Sraduates number of ten-year school 

and Mis ar smaller proportion of boys 

üona] ees enrolled in higher educa- 

Of them. blishments, while the majority 

a secondar, completing their studies in 
Otieta 7 school and receiving their 

> Prove to be unprepared for 


Ide 
Is i 
sid 


life and do not know where to go from 
there... S 

One can hardly maintain that this sit- 
uation is right and many comrades with 
whom I had occasion to talk have ex- 
pressed doubts about the correctness of 
the system of organization of universal 
ten-year schooling existing in our coun- 
try. Apparently one should, while edu- 
cating and training people in schools, 
even in the lowest grades, prepare them 
psychologically for their future partici- 

ation in socially useful activities, in 
work, in creating values necessary for 
the development of the socialist state. 

There still exists in our country a sub- 
stantial difference between physical and 
mental work, while we have still inher- 
ited from old times a situation in which 
preference scems to be given to that part 
of youth who must unquestionably enter 
higher educational establishments, in- 
stead of going to factories and collective 
farms. On the other hand, the remainder 
are those who have not made good and 
have not shown any abilities. It is they 
who should go into production. This 
view is fundamentally wrong and runs 
ideas and aspirations. 


counter to our 
ting their second- 


Boys and girls comple 
ary school studies think as a rule that 


the only acceptable path in life for them 
dies in a higher 


is to continue their stu 
educational establishment, or, at any rate, 
in a secondary special educational estab- 
lishment. Part of the persons who have 
completed ten-year schooling reluctantly 
in factories, collective and 


go to work 
nd some of them even re- 


state farms, 2 
gard this as an insult. 
" This lordly, supercilious, incorrect at- 
de to physical labor is also being 
shown in the family circle. If a boy or a 
oir] is not good at his or her studies, the 
E d relatives hold out the bogy 
tudy well, does not 


titu 


parents an 
that if he does not s 
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get a gold or silver medal, he or she will 
be unable to enter a higher educational 
establishment and will be an ordinary 
worker in a factory. Physical work is, 
therefore, becoming some kind of scare- 
crow for children... . 

One should say that the practice exist- 
ing hitherto of creating privileged con- 
ditions for entering higher educational 
establishments for persons graduating 
from secondary school with gold or sil- 
ver medals had been complicating the 
situation still more. The fact was that 
teachers used to be influenced by some 
parents who wished their children to get 
medals. 

There are also many mistakes in the 
practice itself of selection of young peo- 
ple and their admission to higher educa- 
tional institutions. Although there are 
competitive entrance examinations for 
those entering higher educational insti- 
tutions, it must be admitted that often 
it is not enough to pass the exam well in 
order to get into a university. Here too 
the great influence of parents is felt. 
That is why one can often hear young 
people trying to enter universities say 
that after they pass their competitive 
examinations, their parents will have to 
pass their competition, which will often 
decide everything. That creates inequal- 
ity of Opportunity to enter higher and 
secondary specialized schools. 

How can all these shortcomings be 
eliminated from our schools? 

It is essential to carry out a funda- 
mental reorganization in the system of 
school education. It is most important 
that a slogan be given, and that slogan 
must become sacred for all children en- 
tering schools. That slogan is that all 
children must be prepared for useful 
work and take part in the building of the 
Communist society: and all work—be it 
at factory, collective farm, industrial en- 


terprise, state farm, RTS, MTS, or of- 
fice—all honest work useful for society 
is sacred labor and essential for every 
person who lives and enjoys the benefits 
of society... . 

What ‘practical measures would it be 
useful to carry out in that direction? 

In my opinion, after they have finished 
seven or eight years at school, all school 
children without exception should take 
part in socially useful labor at enter 
prises, collective farms, and other places 
of work. ... 

For this reason it seems appropriate t° 
divide secondary education into tW? 
stages. The first stage should obviously 
comprise the seven or eight-year schoo 
with compulsory education for all. Pub- 
lic education workers and many parent 
assert that the eight-year schooling pe 
riod will make it possible better to solve 
the task of the necessary general educa” 
tional and polytechnical training se 
schoolchildren. This seems correct. bu 
it is more expedient that every ent 
Republic should solve these questions € 
dependently, taking into consideratio 
its own conditions. 

It will also be necessary to giv 
ous thought to the syllabus and s 
organization of courses in such scho? à 
In the eight-year school, in the first pe 
of secondary education, main attent?” 
must be paid to the study of the p 
ciples of Sciences, to polytechnical tra! " 
ing and practical work, to the develop” 
ment of Communist morality, t? 
physical training of children and to ag 
development of good artistic taste amo h 
them. At the same time any strain W hil- 
might harmfully affect the schoole 
dren’s health should be avoided. by 

Also, the differences in work up 
women should not be forgotten. m ay 
country men and women receive eques 
for work that is equal both in qua 


ve seri 
to the 


the 
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and quality. Nevertheless, due to specific 
angie of life, the woman faces many 
i dien p^ quite inevitable ones 
fl mace coe children, housework, 
fifi md king. In future public ca- 
g will be developed on a still larger 

scale, but it is clear that i ic cate 
MEE ar that in public cater- 
P wich ages of women will be 
Set i = herefore it is necessary to 
ing a les cooing; cutting and sew- 
their a Wamani skills during 
envinged in E peoa, All this must be 

Te ae sc ipo] programs.. . 
Provemente iy m make substantial im- 
school, ‘ie he material base of the 
courses, oa d to abolish multi-shift 
temporary 2 supply schools with con- 

The "cd i equipment. 
tion Tar nd stage of secondary educa- 
ne of Eit along several lines. 
Ws: in the t Or instance, can be as fol- 
Seven or iria or three years after the 
Shall lay thes t-year schooling, schools 
tional traini main stress on special voca- 
towns, iei for schoolchildren. In 
the a <ers centers and settlements, 
cig yee after receiving seven or 
To attend f ucation, may, perhaps, have 
tinue thelr ea. schools. They will con- 
Closely liste d ucation, but it must be 
and he is With vocational training 
Working ers acquire trade skills and 
Knowledge of © not only an abstract 
Cal "P ne IHR but also prac- 
t 

iu s Pies ana d the schoolchil- 
they Perio d, el or eight-year school- 
ten etica] kn acquire practical and 
Chno owledge in agronomy, zoo- 
Cultu 98y and other b ee 
tni TS, OF unde er branches of agri- 
the one in som Tgo a two to three-year 
Village Youth sort of trade, because 
trades, a well can learn par- 
Ving scho "E boys and girls af- 
oper Pe will have acquired 
cation and trade and 


production experience, and will start 
their lives as prepared people. . . . 

As a second way of providing com- 
plete secondary education, it may be 
most advisable to educate boys and 
girls without interrupting their produc- 
tive work. We should, apparently, have 
for production workers evening shift 
schools for working youth. All boys 
and girls who have gone to a factory, 
should they wish to do so, may be edu- 
cated at such a school. We should prob- 
ably organize a well-thought out sys- 
tem of correspondence courses in which 
the task of training the pupils should be 
on a very high level, with widely pub- 
lished lectures, requisite text books and 
systematic consultations for those who 
wish to have them. 

It is essential to avoid a situation in 
which evening courses set themselves the 
object merely of preparing for entry to 
higher educational establishments. After 


all, a considerably larger number of 
schools 


youth will be studying in these 

than is necessary for filling the higher 
educational establishments. Therefore, 
ossibilities must be created in these 
schools for youth to receive not only 
complete general secondary education 
but also for perfecting and making more 


rofound their vocational training, so 


that better qualified and educated men 
and women workers, collective farmers 
and other workers can be trained, pos- 
sessing à completed secondary education 
as well as a specialized education. 

We will, thus, still preserve as hitherto 
the facilities for everyone receiving Sec- 
ondary education of the standard of the 
present ten-year schools, not through the 
schools as they are now, which are di- 
vorced from life, but through an eve- 
ning or correspondence educational net- 
work, which we will have to develop 


and perfect by every means. ... 
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Thus, every boy or girl may, if he or 
she wishes, receive a complete secondary 
education in evening educational estab- 
lishments while working at factories and 
plants and participating in work, not 
necessarily physical work—possibly in 
an office—but living by socially useful 
work. Such a system of education will 
help people not to get divorced from 
life, so that our boys and girls will en- 
ter life as well-prepared individuals, full- 
value workers of Communist society, di- 
rectly participating by their own toil in 
the creation of the material goods neces- 
sary for this society... . 

I repeat that there must be no excep- 
tions in this matter, whatever the posi- 
tion of the parents in society and the 
posts which they may hold. 

A long time before the proletarian rev- 
olution Lenin pointed out that a correct 
organization of youth training under so- 
cialism is only possible by joining educa- 
tion with the productive work of the 
young generation. In order to join uni- 
versal productive work with universal 
education, wrote Lenin, it is apparently 
essential to impose upon everyone the 
duty of participating in productive 
work.... 

I would like to stress once again that 
the proposals stated in my memorandum 
for the reform in the system of school 
education certainly do not aim at reduc- 
ing the scope of secondary education and 
replacing it with seven- or eight-year 
education. The intensive development of 
the network of evening schools and cor- 
respondence courses will enable every- 
body who wishes to do so to get 
complete secondary and then higher edu- 
cation. We must not forget the fact that 
at present, despite the compulsory seven- 
year education, a considerable number of 
young people not only do not get full 
secondary education, but do not even 


finish the seven-vear education. Accord- 
ing to the figures of the Central Statisti- 
cal Board of the USSR, in recent years 
only about 80 per cent of the children 
who attend schools have finished a 
seven-year education, even taking into 
consideration those who remain two 
years in the same form. That means that 
we are still far from having realized the 
principle of compulsory seven-year edu- 
cation. 

I believe that the above propos 
the reform in the system of people's edu- 
cation will help to carry out the principle 
of compulsory seven- or eight-yer’ 
education. As to the introduction 7 
compulsory complete secondary gente 
education, in the form in which suv 
education has been practised so far, judg 
ing by all facts, it would not be useru 
at present. ... fó- 

The question arises whether the im 
posed new system of people's elus. er 
should be adopted as a whole, or whet i 
it would be useful partly to preserve : d 
existing secondary school, introduci? 
some changes in its work. . . . w 

Provisions should be made in the "lly 
system of people's education for spec? ge 
gifted children, who at an early ^ 
clearly show abilities, for instance 1 
mathematics, music, or visual arts. p ols 
exception, appropriate secondary Y" 
should exist for them, in which wt 
would get secondary education t 
for further study in the approP™ ir 
higher schools. This is essential so that ust 
state may correctly develop and make je 
of the gifts existing among the per. 

If it is recognized as essential tO nds 
organize schools—and life itself de? pe 


. . . . H st 
this with insistence—this work pn n 
e is 


als on 


4 € 
break in the training of the cont 7 per 
essential for the complement O 
educational institutions. . . - 
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the svs [9 make a thorough study of 
€ pum of higher education. Presently 
Nod emi d ao a who finish higher 
at mack : itle knowledge of practi- 
fae mel are insufficiently prepared 
x In production. ... 
Eod um people choose their 
T : hen they finish school and 
nn and. enter higher schools. In 
choic ` * PUE in most cases, this 
therefor ne It often happens, 
Not enter c when a boy or a girl can- 
elm id higher school which they 
ie 2m. y are prepared to apply to 
pletely pu higher school, often com- 
higher edu erent, as long as they can get 
ben ication of some sort. 
spea ea many cases when young 
igher A the ho have just finished their 
in the iu up establishment are not 
in Which th attragted to the profession 
either ente o have been trained. They 
take a job us d higher school, or 
their seme has nothing to do with 
the fact that That is primarily due to 
inishing oo at present young people 
Ife at an es have no experience of 
at Universities l the training of specialists 
JECtS. is incor in a whole number of sub- 
ü T Correct, 

tilts p a ier the branches of agri- 
ents of pier capitalist countries, stu- 
Work in s gricultural universities must 
their umi Brteuletre during the period of 
give Diis, d course, But we often 
ake, for E training to our students. 
Cademy na nstance, the Agricultural 
Study not as after Timiryazev. They 
Smal experin € fields, but mainly at the 
© cow and pieces gardens. They study 
oo aS bis ther farm animals not at 
from pun in real life, but mainly 
S more th models. On an average there 
to help hi an One assistant per student 
m. And that is called a So- 


viet higher school. I think this is wrong. 

. That is why I often hear—and some- 
times I even have to speak in defense of 
young specialists when I hear collective 
farmers say: "We do not want any 
young specialists. Why do you keep 
sending young people to us?” I heard 
such talk at many collective farm meet- 
ings as soon as specialists were men- 
tioned. Why is that so? Because the ma- 
jority of them are inexperienced. A girl 
or a boy arrives at a farm and begins to 
wander around. They do not know how 
to help the chairman of the collective 
farm to improve his economy. And so it 
happens that an under-educated practical 
worker, a chairman of a collective farm 
or a brigadier, is more yaluable in farm 
economy than this new person who has 
a good theoretical knowledge but does 
not know how to apply theory in prac- 
tice. But had this young specialist come 
out of his higher school three or four 
years later but with personal experience 
in all production processes at the farm, 
he would have been far more useful. 
Then there would have been a different 
attitude toward the young specialists 
coming out of our higher schools. 

One can reply that some practical 
work is done by our university students 
even now. Yes, this is true, but it is ex- 
tremely badly organized. Practical work 
must be done more thoroughly, not as it 
is done now. At present, students who 
are supposed to do their “practical work” 
do little more than hang around the 
works. One man works, while ten or fif- 
teen watch him as if afraid to approach 
the machine tool themselves. And the 
work administration does not trust stu- 
dents, because they are not experienced 
and if a machine tool is placed at their 
disposal its production capacity is wasted. 
Such students doing practical work are 
a burden to the enterprise. . . . 
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Finally we cannot overlook the fact 
that we still have few children of work- 
ers and collective farmers attending uni- 
versities. In Moscow higher educational 
establishments, for instance, only 30 to 
40 per cent of the students are children 
of workers and collective farmers. The 
other students are children of employees, 
or intelligentsia. Of course this is an 
obviously abnormal situation. I hardly 
need mention the fact that there are only 
a few isolated cases in which workers 
and collective farmers themselves are un- 
dergoing university training without in- 
terrupting their work. 

The system of higher education must 
be reorganized. It must be brought closer 
to productive work and actually linked 
to it. The higher educational institutions 
should admit young people with some 
experience of life and of practical work. 
The reform of the secondary school will 
help to solve this problem correctly. 
Those must be admitted to higher schools 
who reveal the greatest ability and wish 
to continue their studies, Not only the 
wishes of those who enter the universities 
must be taken into consideration, but 
also the reports on the candidate’s work 
by social organizations, the trade union 
and the Komsomol. In this way the solu- 
tion will be made according to the stand- 
ard of training, the inclinations, and the 
certitude that the person will justify the 
expense involved in his or her train- 
ing.... 

In the development of our higher 
schools, and primarily the technical 
schools, we should advance mainly along 
the line of evening and correspondence 
courses. It seems expedient that the stud- 
ies in the first two or three years in 
higher educational establishments should 
not interrupt production. This will pro- 
vide the possibility to select those out 
of that great number of youth who 


would like to continue their studies and 
show that theirs was not a short-lived 
zest, but that they truly have patience, 
industry and a thirst for learning. Only 
after this, beginning with the third year, 
will it be possible to grant the piw epi 
of leaving work for three days a wee 
But in the last two years of study at 
higher educational establishments it may 
be recognized as expedient to free p» 
dents completely from their productiv 
work, except for the necessary perio 
of production practice. ... . ; 
I consider that one should think Ove 
the resumption of factory universia 
Results obtained from them in the a 
were not bad. There are quite a num ds 
of engineers working in the country. 
national economy who obtained eo 
knowledge and specialist diplomas 1 weit 
way. One must say here that in ari 
overwhelming majority they are vw 
good engineers and knowledgeable $ 
cialists in their field... . P 
In the work of our higher educi iy 
schools there are many other shorter 4 
ings. Students are excessively over- ave 
dened with obligatory studies and p 
little time for independent work. 
academic staff, among whom there 
many highly qualified specialists, ider 
little part in scientific work. A cons! jal 
able improvement in the study of ree 
sciences and in the organization of 
ideological and educational work 5 id 
quired. The reorganization of the SY% o 
of higher education must contribut? a5 


A gs 
the liquidation of these shortcoming 
well... 


nal 


tak 


sh 
One thing must be emphasized < tbe 
utmost clarity: life urgently dictate a 
improvement of the entire public © 
tion task in the country. 
the 
These in Khrushchev's words ae fhe 
problems of Soviet education: 
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breadth of the adjustments required sup- 
plies further testimony to the axiom that 
human minds cannot be dealt with by 
central planners as if they were a physi- 
cal commodity. The weaknesses and mis- 
calculations in the previous Soviet educa- 
tional scheme seem to be indicated by 
the vast nature of the now necessary re- 
Visions. A regard for physical labor can- 
not easily supplant the drive for white- 
collar positions after years of traditional 
education have shaped the values that 


led to this drive. These are still present 
and will persist, despite the blocking of 
access to the educational means of achiev- 
ing them. There will certainly be op- 
position to changes now proposed as 
long as the attitudes inculcated by tradi- 
tional education persist. Attitudes can- 
not be changed by an abrupt central 
mandate, and the Soviet planners have 
furnished proof repeatedly that they 
have not yet mastered the science of 


Orwellian doublethink. 


Recent Research on the Talented* 
MIRIAM L. GOLDBERG 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, HORACE MAN 


ECENT concern with the education of 
||: rne students has resulted in a 
sizable crop of studies. To report them 
all, even briefly, would be a task beyond 
the scope of this discussion. No attempt 
will be made here to present a system- 
atic, comprehensive review of current 
literature in the field. Instead, the report 
will compare some recent findings with 
those from past research in the same 
areas; raise some questions which remain 
unanswered—and examine the extent to 
which current projects are seeking solu- 
tions; and explore some areas in which 
schools may most profitably expend their 
research efforts. 

The studies reported in the literature 
are concerned with a variety of popula- 
tions. Some deal with the top 1 or 2 per 
cent of the population in terms of 1Q, 
others report on special award winners, 
still others are concerned with various 
talents, not only the academic. As the 
practitioner reads the reports, he will 
have to select for possible application 
those findings which are pertinent to 

*A speech delivered at the Conference on 
Educating the Gifted held at Rutgers Univer- 
cco Goldberg is acting director of the 
Talented Youth Project, and coauthor of 
Planning for Talented Youth (Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia). She is 


author of the chapter “Motivation of the 
Gifted” in the 1958 NSSE Yearbook. 
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the specific situation with which he is 
concerned. 

In this report the words gifted, su- 
perior, able, bright, and academically 
talented will be used interchangeably, 25 
they are in the literature, and will serve 
here more for stylistic variety than for 
semantic intent, ` 


SOCIAL AND PERSONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 

What is the superior youngster like? 
What are his personality traits, interest, 
and aptitudes? What are his social back- 
grounds, his school behaviors? Such 
questions have concerned students in this 
area since Terman began his monumenta 
studies in the 1920's. However, one ques 
tion continuously arises: Are the Pe 
sonal and social characteristics attribute 
to gifted youngsters of the past descrip" 
tive of the gifted youngsters of today“ 

Current research answers this questio” 


partly in the affirmative. (1, 13, 2% 35 at 
Compared to average children, both í 


the elementary and at the secondary 
school level, gifted youngsters jet 
higher grades (13), have more posit 


attitudes toward school (1), and Les 
in their ability to read (1, 35)- x gi 


Participate in more extracurricula 


E. 
. t Figures in parentheses throughout pes 
ticle refer to the bibliography on pages 
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tivities (13) and have more hobbies and 
out-of-school interests (1). Like their 
Predecessors of the twenties and thirties, 
they are more concerned than average 
children With abstract ideas, such as re- 
ligion and morality, and are especially 
troubled by problems of world peace 
(35). 
Non. as in the past, research points 
repeatedly their adequate social and 
pe adjustment. They are success- 
their ie Q), better satisfied with 
Ml cias relations than are average 
imt " G5), more confident, and 
their above-average ability 
(13). o . 
diy ir children today are much like 
differen ecessors. But there are some 
ces, 
ong mainteresting departure from previ- 
Bim neis is reported by Drews (13), 
v" e E gifted high school stu- 
intelligence through initial city-wide 
Misa i testing and then through in- 
Which leaner Unlike previous studies, 
percen ated a disproportionately large 
. tage of gifted youngsters in the 
Eime fea atile strata of society, her 
nora] : that these children come in 
ciety. 3 r partion from all strata of so- 
¥ act, 75 per cent of her group 


Came fr, 

Skilleq from homes of skilled and un- 
Workers g elc 

Workers and low white-colla 


Number ati, she found that the 
of gifted egro students in her group 
idence le de proportionate to their in- 
City studied. € general population of the 
hese f ean Michigan. 

e report ¢ Ings are not supported by 
arshi of the National Merit Schol- 
that se ee tatin (23), which agrees 
"ONS alike p bee from hovels and man- 

alf or the ut which finds that at least 
Upper buds seme from homes in the 

t Would D» or professional group. 
* possible to conjecture at 


length about these contradictory find- 
ings. Have the Lansing Public Schools 
done an unusually fine job of developing 
latent ability? (After all, intelligence 
tests are measures of achievement too.) 
Or are the differences in selection pro- 
cedures at the core of the discrepancy? 
Could we, perhaps, hypothesize that 
whereas intellectual ability as measured 
by intelligence tests is distributed pro- 
portionately throughout the population, 
the kind of high-level achievement which 
results in winning a Merit Scholarship 
is more often found in the higher socio- 
economic groups? 

A second challenging area of differ- 
ence between past and present findings 
relates to similarities between average 
and gifted boys and girls. For example, 
several studies have found that although 
gifted youngsters read better, and more, 
especially at the elementary and junior 
high school level, their reacing tastes are 
“limited, trite or poor” (1). Unlike Ter- 
man’s subjects they do not voluntarily 
go beyond the books read by their aver- 
age age mates. 

"Nor does their intellectual behavior 
necessarily reflect the expected outstand- 
ingness in the ability to conceptualize, 
see subtle relationships, or probe ideas in 
depth. In a study of gifted junior high 
school students, Kirshner (21) found 
that these youngsters were verbally very 
articulate, in fact glib, when left to their 
own devices, but their thinking was su- 

erficial at best. They liked to read, but 
would not voluntarily tackle more dif- 
ficult books than those read by average 
students. His experimentation led him to 
conclude that the expected abilities are 
there, in latent form, and that they 
emerge when the school sets learning 
tasks which require gifted students to 
perform in accordance with their intel- 


lectual capacities. 
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Is it possible that some kinds of in- 
tellectual talents atrophy with disuse? 
Or are these children following the path 
of least resistance—making just enough 
intellectual effort to get by? Or are some 
of them afraid to appear too brainy? 
In this latter connection Strang (35) 
found that the voluntary reading of 
gifted students decreased from junior to 
senior high school and suggests that this 
decrease may be due in part to fear of 
being considered bookworms by their 
friends. 

Whatever the explanation, the school 
faces the responsibility of assuring the 
high-level intellectual performance of 
which the superior students are capable. 
How this may best be done is a wide 
open question to which schools should 
address their best efforts. 

One additional insight into the char- 
acteristics of the gifted emerges from 
Drews’ (13) study, not as a departure 
from previous findings, but rather as a 
provocative notion which merits fur- 
ther exploration. She found that over 
half of her gifted students were first- 
born (or only) children instead of the 
about one-third which would be ex- 
pected by chance. Terman (37) reported 
similar findings, as did Roe (30) in her 
study of eminent American scientists, Do 
these findings Suggest that there is some 
quality in the relationships between par- 
ents and their first-born which is par- 
ticularly conducive to the development 
of intellectual ability? Or are we dealing 
with a socio-biological phenomenon, re- 
lated perhaps to the younger age of par- 
ents when the first child is born? It 
would be well to understand this phe- 
nomenon more fully in order to know 
whether the family and the school can 
somehow compensate for lacks related to 
not being first-born children. 


IDENTIFICATION 


Information on the characteristics of 
the intellectually able child is fairly ade- 
quate, but our ability to identify him 
still lacks precision. No available meas- 
uring instrument is a sure-fire predictor 
of academic success. For although we 
can assess intellectual ability fairly ade- 
quately by means of intelligence, apti- 
tude, and achievement tests, we are 4$ 
vet unable to measure the nonintellec- 
tive factors that may be crucial to pre- 
dicting academic success. A series of 
studies of nonintellective factors, spon- 
sored by the Social Science Research 
Council (33), suggests that socioeco- 
nomic status, ethnic or religious group 
membership, family patterns and child- 
rearing practices as well as self-concept 
may be important components of intel- 
lectual achievement. 

In general, the intelligence test, pref- 
erably an individual one, seems to be the 
best single predictor of success at the 
elementary school level, at which stage 
it is believed, no marked differentiation 
of abilities has developed, At the high 
school level, tests of educational devel- 
opment appear to be most effective 1” 
discovering both general and specific 
strengths and weaknesses, For the pre 
diction of college success, the psycho" 
logical examination js giving Way iai 
measures more closely related to achieve 
ment, which have been found to predict 
more accurately, 

. In view of the generally accepted ber 
lief that there is little differentiation 9 
intellectual abilities in young children 
(2), the recently initiated study os 
Hunter College (12) should prove p 
luminating. It hypothesizes that as eat i 
as first grade, children can be identifie 
who are outstanding in one or two kc 
not necessarily in all such special abilitie 
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oie numerical facility, 
Edge A logical reasoning, and 
then sph hip. It further hypothesizes 
bie lp peculiarly suited to 
Sis el with these diverse 
veloped, hin a single class can be de- 
i ic more systematic research on 
apis rs n is needed. We must rec- 
ne lege nature of gift- 
Sm Gee alent and explore the best 
Bast af ve not only each facet, 
Sopon, — of the various 
ee nal bd easy to identify the 
dus Do student—in fact he 
easy to ames es himself—but it is not 
ambitions crept potentially able un- 
Portions or a do we know the pro- 
SAry to pr i ility and ambition neces- 

produce high-level achievement. 


AD 
MINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Admini 
Inistrati ; 
ore ative procedures for taking 
Pecia]l Xceptionally able students, es- 
ti Y ability eroupi 
lon, have lone te uping and accelera- 
to teachers ong been a source of concern 
Practices coi administrators. Both these 
Tesearch Tw san heated arguments, and 
© Vested e Ings seem powerless against 
a ' emotionality o rs 
Ymen alike. y of educators and 
Hity Gr " 
Tesearch éd] uc What does recent 
rally entis us about grouping? It gen- 
able jeunes Past research: placing 
ity ops tem into narrow-range abil- 
teater achi ends to result in somewhat 
sa. develo meie and does not foster 
ona] 4 ss €nt of poor social or per- 
ntinue, ane But, the arguments 
Me a fs it important for all chil- 
^ Oesn't n to accept one another, 
Place orn Ns imply that we must 
achi 5 8 E of various ability levels 
Vemenr ‘ue of retaining the 
whil enefits of narrow-range 
S fostering broad social re- 


ca 


g Cate 


lationships, several schools have instituted 
partial grouping. The gifted are in special 
classes for part of the day, in regular 
classes for the rest of the day. An evalu- 
ation of one such program in a Dade 
County, Florida, elementary school (10) 
found that the youngsters so grouped 
showed better academic achievement 
than a comparable group in regular 
classes. An assessment of peer ratings in 
the ungrouped situation indicated that 
the gifted group were placed in neither 
the most-liked nor the least-liked group. 
The gifted youngsters themselves stated 
that they felt more at home in the spe- 
cial class than in the regular class. 
Further evidence comes from a study 
by Mann (24), who analyzed the accept- 
ance and rejection patterns of elementary 
school children in the Colfax School 
(Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania), where par- 
tial grouping has long been standard pro- 
cedure. He found that in spite of the 
fact that gifted children had visible so- 
ic contacts with “typi- 


cial and academi 
cal” children, gifted children chose and 


rejected other gifted children much more 
frequently than they chose or rejected 
typical children. Typical children also 
seemed to prefer and reject their own. 
In all instances both the acceptance and 
the rejection seemed to be stronger 
within an ability group than across It. 
Gifted children generally preferred to 
have other gifted children criticize their 
work and react to their products. Mann 
also found the same patterns in the out- 
of-school friendships of the gifted. In 
ceneral the results of the study indicated 
that to believe that “because we group 
children together we have trained them 
to accept each other for what they are” 
(24) is by no means supported. 

In view of the available evidence we 


y with some assurance that group- 


can sa : 
ther is certainly 


ing able youngsters toge 
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a useful administrative device, since it 
enables teachers to work with a narrower 
range of abilities, to devote more time 
to the gifted than is possible when there 
are slow children who need help, and 
to enrich the curricular offerings. Fur- 
thermore, grouping does not produce ad- 
verse effects in the personal or social 
behavior of gifted children. 

However, all studies on grouping to 
date have dealt only with the effect of 
ability grouping on the superior student. 
Little attention has been given to what 
happens to the other children in the 
school when special classes for the gifted 
are formed. A broader statement of the 
issue might be: What are the effects of 
ability grouping on the intellectual, so- 
cial, and personal development of all 
youngsters? In tackling this problem the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute (36), in 
cooperation with the New York City 
Public Schools, involved forty elemen- 
tary schools in organizing some eighty 
fifth-grade classes on the basis of specific 
grouping patterns which were to be 
maintained intact for two years. Some 
classes included only youngsters of IQ 
130 and above, others included those of 
highest and next highest ability, some 
included the total ability spectrum. Some 
classes had no gifted youngsters in them, 
others were limited to average-ability 
students only, some only to the slow. 
Thus it will be possible to see whether 
average youngsters fare differently when 
they are in classes with or without bright 
youngsters; or whether they fare dif- 
ferently when there are slower young- 
sters in their classes than when there are 
none. Similarly, the bright or near-gifted 
can be studied in various positions along 
the ability range. The assessment of these 
students includes before and after meas- 
ures in all achievement areas: self atti- 
tudes, attitudes toward school, interests, 


acceptance and rejection of brighter and 
of less able students, creative writing 
ability, friendship and leadership ratings, 
and teacher ratings. The groups are suf- 
ficiently matched so that it should be 
possible to discover the relative effect 
of various grouping patterns on the total 
school development of elementary school 
youngsters of diverse levels of intellec- 
tual ability. It is hypothesized that chil- 
dren at all ability levels tend, in general, 
to fare better when the class range is 
narrow than when it is broad. Whether 
this hypothesis is sustained by the find- 
ings remains to be seen. 

A similar question was raised with ref- 
erence to secondary school grouping. 
and an experimental program at the 
Evanston Township High School, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, again in cooperation with 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute. of 
School Experimentation (36), is studying 
the relative effects of the presence or 
absence of outstanding students in Eng- 
lish classes on the performance of the 
remaining students. 

It is hoped that the findings from the 
studies now in progress wili provide 
schools with the necessary information 
for making critical value judgment in 
the use of ability grouping. 

Acceleration. Acceleration is second 
only to ability grouping in arousing emo- 
tional response. There is hardly a person 
who cannot conjure up at least one €X- 
ample of how accleration ruined a child’s 
life or at least created serious unhappi- 
ness, and yet it is hard to find a single 
research study which shows acceleration 
to be harmful (31). On the contrary. 
from the early studies of the 1930's until 
the recent report by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education on its Early 
Admissions Program (15), acceleration 
has proved to be a very satisfactory 
method of challenging able students. 
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_ Certainly caution needs to be exercised 
in selecting candidates for accelerated 
programs. It would be foolhardy to dis- 
regard a child’s physical and emotional 
development in moving him to a grade 
beyond his years. Where possible it is 
probably better to move whole groups 
of youngsters through at an accelerated 
pace than it is to move a single child 
(19), but in the small school, where 
there are few exceptionally able children 
emela paei adjustments within broad- 
e classes are difficult to achieve 
"e of course, is true not only in 
the hn 3018), acceleration can provide 
fae: cessary challenge and stimulus to 
perior child. 
Pid extent that getting youngsters 
while ae earlier is per se a worth- 
MA xi acceleration is certainly both 
eres ce and a practical method. And 
ili. some evidence to support the 
complete that gifted youngsters should 
earlier it their formal schooling at an 
man bud] than is now the case. Leh- 
of Ava — shown that for some fields 
Sciences avor, particularly the physical 
Uctivit and mathematics, greatest pro- 
Such "4 Es achieved during the twenties. 
tance af E tend to stress the impor 
rom the reeing the potential producer 
a sufficie apprenticeship of schooling at 
Maximy ntly early age to make possible 
and ne atin for original work 
ecade Perimentation during the third 
of life. 
jos qu bbs research does not sup- 
the best contention that acceleration is 
Cha lenge i of providing greatt 
ing with or able students. Studies deal- 
another acceleration of one kind or 
Youngsters wre their accelerants s 
on abili s who are carefully matches 
tably ite but the comparison 1s inevi- 
rarely dif a group whose curriculum 1s 
erent from standard fare 1n 


the school. There is no proof that an 
accelerated group would do better than 
an equally able group who had had an 
additional year or two of stimulating 
advanced work. For example, how would 
students who take Advanced Standing 
courses in high school for which they 
may receive college credit, and thus have 
time to take a richer program at college, 
compare with students from the Early 
Admissions program, who are admitted 
to college a year or two before graduat- 
ing from high school? It is possible, of 
course, that the value of acceleration 
would vary with the economic state of 
the country at any given time and also 
with the financial status of individual 
students. Where finances are a problem, 
earlier entry into college may be neces- 


sary to ensure college graduation and 


enable students to do postgraduate work. 
Perhaps à combination of acceleration 
and more stimulating curricula is the best 
solution. 0. 
The optimum time for acceleration 1s 
not known. Gifted accelerants have been 
generally successful whether they were 
o t 7 » . 
early admittees to kindergarten, grade- 
skippers in the elementary school, mem- 
bers of special progress classes at the 
junior high school level or early admit- 
tees to college. But is one time better 
than another for acceleration? Are there 
developmental factors that might suggest 
that at certain ages there may be more 
dangers OF, at least, more discomfort for 
the child? More research on this point 1s 


needed. 
We must conclude that, although we 
he answers to this prob- 


do not have all t sto A 
lem, there is certainly nothing in researc! 


today that would gainsay Terman’s rec- 
ommendation (38) that acceleration of 
no less than one year and probably no 
more than two is a most satisfactory pro- 


cedure for bright youngsters. 
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Other Administrative Procedures. 
Schools are experimenting with admin- 
istrative arrangements other than group- 
ing and acceleration to provide for su- 
perior students. Three kinds of programs 
are worth noting. 

1. A seminar for able rural youth is 
now in its second year in Lewis County, 
New York (36). In this very rural 
county, where schools are small and 
spread over a large area, twenty-five 
eleventh and twelfth graders from six 
high schools are brought together for 
one afternoon a week. The central theme 
of the seminar has been *Communica- 
tion," and students have been exposed 
to classical and modern literature, music, 
art, and drama. Evaluation thus far shows 
that they have grown in self-expression 
and in critical thinking. As compared to 
students in past years, an increased num- 
ber plan to go on to higher education. 

Whether such seminars can be success- 
fully developed in other rural areas de- 
pends largely upon availability of suit- 
able personnel, either within the local 
school system or through the coopera- 
tion of a neighboring college, industrial 
plant, or governmental station. 'The per- 
sonnel would largely determine the na- 
ture of the content. 

2. Another plan which is spreading 
rapidly involves the organization of eve- 
ning science seminars (17) in which out- 
standing scientists from the community 
or from near-by places work with se- 
lected students in groups and individ- 
vally. Such an arrangement should pro- 
vide young potential scientists with 
opportunities for original research and ex- 
perimentation, so often lacking within 
the school program. A modification of 
this plan, now beginning in Dade County 
(11) allows selected students to complete 
their regular daily program two hours 
earlier and to spend their afternoons 


working in local community labora- 
tories. 

3. Everyone recognizes the importance 
of guidance for the maximum develop- 
ment of superior students. It's sort of 
like being for God, mother, and coun- 
try and against sin. But little has been 
done to discover whether the problems 
faced by this superior group are suffi- 
ciently different from those of average 
Students to warrant special attention Or 
new approaches, or just what these spe- 
cial problems are. 

An attempt to identify some of these 
problems and to experiment with group 
guidance for a section of superior stu- 
dents under a specially trained person 
is now under way at a Denver, Colorado, 
high school (36). Follow-up studies will 
compare the special group with equally 
able students spread throughout regular 
guidance sections, and should shed some 
light on whether grouping gifted young- 
sters for guidance and organizing the 
content around their Special needs will 
have important effects on their success 


in high school, in college, and in adult 
life. 


COURSE CONTENT AND 
METHODS 

No matter how adequately a school 
may handle the problems of grouping; 
grade placement, or even guidance, the 
major question in educating talented 
youngsters still remains unanswered: 
How should the actual course content 
and teaching method be differentiated 
for these students? The glib answer is, 
enrich the curriculum, But enrichment, 
like the weather, is something everybody 
talks about but few do anything about. 
We really don't know what enrichment 
1s. Does it mean accelerated coverage of 
a standard course of study followed by 
advanced content in a given discipline, 
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such as completing elementary algebra 
in the eighth year and thus, in the 
twelfth vear, having time for a course in 
calculus? Or does it mean digging more 
deeply or extensively in selected areas, 
for example, studying original documents 
of some historical period? Or does it 
mean increased independent and crea- 
tive work in some field of individual 
interest? Perhaps the very word enrich- 
ment is a misnomer; perhaps what is 
wis is not embellishment of existing 
urse content but different content. De- 
or plethora of “promising prac- 
once suggested by and for teachers, 
Se questions remain unanswered. 
Es only subject-matter field in which 
im He nee qa an with course con- 
In iru in progress is mathematics. 
od À urgh (27) elementary algebra 
Tride iius completed in the eighth 
ides a group of carefully selected 
Cam a the University of Illinois 
ose Se chool the newly developed Tili- 
Sorina h Program (40) is being used ex- 
sfide d with superior seventh-grade 
ether, These are both examples of 
Sver ps through acceleration. How- 
eg t. Paul, Minnesota (32); the 
ten tel course of study was reWrlt- 
ieee. many concepts of modern 
group an and is being tried with one 
Pared wt lé students who will be com- 
the pa a another such group taking 
itional algebra course. 

Sey eee ina tenth-year geom- 
of "pecil which involved the inclusion 
mally tau uaa units, not nor 
Course se à t; aL any. Stage of the usua 
and son nd is reported by Lessinger 
stu denis is E They found that the 
in basic ge IS program achieved better 
tion, m eie content and, in addi- 
group ^w superior to à comparison 
Standing m mathematical under- 
> flexibility of approach, and 


willingness to propose and defend origi- 
nal solutions. i 
An experiment in the relative effec- 
tiveness of content acceleration and 
course modification is now under way 
in two Cheltenham Township junior 
high schools in Pennsylvania (8). Four 
matched seventh-grade sections of su- 
erior students were organized. Two 
of them were to follow the standard 
seventh-year curriculum, but with the 
addition of special units such as history 
of numbers, number systems, elementary 
concepts of measurement and statistics; 
one section was to move as rapidly as it 
could through the traditional seventh-, 
eighth-, and ninth-year mathematic cur- 
riculum;* the fourth was à control 
group. The study will continue through 
the twelfth grade and the four groups 
will be periodically evaluated on achieve- 
ment, and on interest in and attitudes to- 
ward mathematics and mathematics-re- 


lated careers. 


MOTIVATION AND ATTITUDES 


We have known for many years that 
a child's IQ, or even his score on apti- 
tude tests, accounts for only a part of 
what determines his academic achieve- 
ment or his vocational selection. Teach- 
ers have long been familiar with the able 
unmotivated student, and many a report 
card has gone home bearing the nota- 
tion “Should be doing better." This 

roblem was highlighted by Terman 
(37) in his comparison of the vocation- 
ally most and Jeast successful adults 


em à : 
among his gifted subjects. He found 


through checking past records that the 


two groups began to draw apart in 
achievement and in personality ratings 
in their early high school years. 

But although the problem of under- 


* After seven months this group was about 
ready to begin ninth-year algebra. 
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achievement was recognized and school 
people knew that many able students, 
even among those who did well in high 
school, failed to go on to post-high 
school education, it was not until the 
publication of the manpower studies that 
educators and the public alike became 
aware of the fact that about half of the 
nation’s able youth would not be aca- 
demically prepared to fill our depleted 
talent reservoir. 

Although financial difficulties explain 
a part of our talent wastage, which the 
steadily increasing scholarship aid will 
go far to remedy, a part of this waste 
is due to factors other than lack of 
money. In fact, we find that some gifted 
children begin to show symptoms of 
academic underachievement in the junior 
high school, and some as early as the 
elementary grades. Who are these under- 
achievers? What are their backgrounds? 
What are they like and why? What can 
the school do to help them? These ques- 
tions have concerned researchers since 
Conklin's early studies (9). In summar- 
izing the rescarch literature on under- 
achievement through 1957 Beasley (3) 
Teports contradictory findings with ref- 


erence to the role of personal and social 


maladjustment in underachievement and 
concludes that * 


the fact of adjustment 
or lack of it... has to be understood 
I its more personal, subtle and perva- 


sive aspects rather than as the particular 
phenomenon which in į 


for underachievement.” 

Studies now in Progress or those re- 
ported since last year shed some new 
light on this question. Drews (12), for 
example, found that the incidence of 
underachievers was very low in her 
group of gifted students. She found that 
most of the boys were planning on col- 
lege careers, but that wastage was great 
among the girls, many of whom looked 


tself can account 


upon high school as terminal education. 

Comparisons of gifted underachievers 
and high achievers by the research staff 
of the Portland Public Schools (29) and 
similar studies by the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute in cooperation with the 
Evanston Township High School (36) 
and with the DeWitt Clinton High 
School in New York City (36) revealed 
significant differences between the two 
groups in their self-concepts, school at- 
titudes, and out-of-school pursuits. Some 
of the underachievers expressed negative 
views of those who make high grades, 
calling them grinds, and suggesting 
that they do not participate sufficiently 
in nonacademic activities, The under- 
achiever more often is cynical, feels er 
timized by adult authority, and perceives 
his family situation as having poor mo- 
rale, with strong parental domination. 
But no differences were found in par 
ental Philosophy of child rearing. F 

The above studies are descriptive Jn 
nature, as are most of the earlier studies 
in this area. The causes of underachieve- 
ment remain shrouded in mystery. In 
fact, it is probable that the causes are aS 
diverse as are the underachieving young- 
sters themselves, 

As mentioned earlier, some general $0- 
cial factors related to underachievement 
have been Suggested: for example, bright 
children from Jow Socioeconomic status 
homes tend to be less motivated t0- 
ward academic excellence; some ethnic 
groups present more problems of under- 
achievement than do others—a fact prob- 
ably related to the traditional attitudes 
of ethnic Sroups toward intellectual pul 
Suits. But even when these factors are 
held constant, great individual differ- 
ences in achievement persist. A project 
now under way at Harvard (34). which 
is Studying the individual achievement 
differences between youngsters of com- 
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parable intelligence, comparable neigh- 
borhood, and comparable parental edu. 
coal evel, hopes, dont some 
ma actors in the life experi- 
aces of these children which could ac- 
iua for differences in achievement 
eg is some indication that the jun- 
à "ail school is the point at which the 
eed of i gets a 
Ebene: rt. study of high and low 
"ciini : at the Bronx High School of 
telline Ps discovered that the most 
groups st eiui between these two 
PRÉS. sn 10 were matched on intelli- 
dier di examination score, and 
ilio e factors, was the grades 

rie: in junior high. 
" eie. limited knowledge available 
of Sig It Te any clear understanding 
dud nil ege ig: child underachieve 
ground Met Sn from a similar back- 
Schools [epi up to capacity, what can 
Certainly nee help these underachievers? 
Counseling ucational guidance, personal 
cated. Bur and remedial help are indi- 
bünseis are there any kinds of ad- 
Which miai or classroom modifications 
tion as ght prove helpful? This ques- 
High rea at the De wite Clinton 
n iie in New York City (36). 
incoln Serie with the Horace Mann- 
ow alee a group of high ability, 
dents was ae entering tenth-year stu- 
Placed as at half of whom were 
Specially tts her in a home room with a 
Social he ected teacher who was their 
room bed ay teacher as well as home 
Were dx For all other subjects they 
Sections, A uted throughout the regular 
Showed th year's study of these students 
improvin Y they were slow in 
group gera did excel the control 
ever, when re all subject areas. How- 
Placed for e following year they were 
social studies with a rather 


rigid teacher who demanded high stand- 
ards of excellence, they made life mis- 
erable for the teacher. They were ex- 
tremely supportive of one another in 
their negative behavior and tested the 
limits at every step. 

The implications of this study point 
toward the need for continued careful 
selection of teacher personnel for such 
groups. They apparently need teachers 
who are able to accept their limitations 
and who are sufficiently flexible to al- 
low them the leeway they need. Whether 
the high school years are long enough 
to provide the necessary support at first 
and gradually free the children from 
the need for such support is question- 
able. A look at the individual members 
of the group Was quite revealing. For 
some of these youngsters the special class 
opportunity was just what the doctor 
ordered. A supportive teacher, a friendly 
atmosphere, a reaffirmation of their own 
ability provided the impetus for them to 
move ahead. But some of them had deep- 
seated psychological problems which 
were not amenable to any kind of super- 
ficial group treatment. Certainly, in their 
case, more intensive personal help is in- 
dicated. 


A great deal of additional research is 


needed to discover ways in which the 
vs and girls. A 


school can help these bo 
rior step to actual administrative plan- 


ning for them would involve much more 
careful academic, psychological, and 

ossibly even psychiatric screening. It is 

robably important tO differentiate be- 
tween the underachieving youngster who 
will rise to the occasion in the secondary 
school situation given some help and un- 
derstanding, and the youngster whose 

roblems are too deep-seated to be ame- 
nable to any help at that late date. Exten- 
sive research is needed on identification 
of potential underachievers in the ele- 
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mentary grades and the junior high 
school grades, in order that they can be 
helped before they become too well 
adapted to their own poor work and 
study patterns and before their anxieties 
can channel their defenses into under- 
achievement. 

The manpower waste occurs not only 
among students who are identified as po- 
tentially able but who, for a variety of 
reasons, do not fulfill their promise. It 
is even more marked in underprivileged 
groups in which the estimated loss of 
potentially high ability students is prob- 
ably in the hundreds of thousands each 
year, since they cannot be adequately 
identified by the testing procedures in 
common use (28). The work of the 
Southern Project, which involved iden- 
tification of students who would not 
normally have been considered superior, 
followed by guidance and scholarship 
aid, resulted in many more southern 
Negro students going to non-segregated 
colleges, where they were generally 
highly successful, : 

Along Similar lines is the experiment 
now going on in Junior High School 43 


in New York City (26). This school is 
largely Negro an 


Were put into 
ers and parents 


the intent of the program. Expanded cur- 


ricular offerings, out-of-school cultural 
experiences, and Special counseling fa. 
cilities are provided for these children, 
who will continue to receive special help 
through the three years of junior high 
school and in the senior high to which 
most of them go. The fina] assessment of 


this study will be in terms of the num- 
bers who go on to college and plan pro- 
fessional careers, as compared with a con- 
trol group. 

Does waste or misplacement of talent 
result not only from cultural deprivation 
and underachievement but also from the 
unwillingness of able high-achieving stu- 
dents to pursue science, mathematics, or 
foreign language study and thus be un- 
prepared for professional work in these 
essential fields? Drews (12) found that 
three-fourths of her gifted boys were 
planning their study for careers in Scie 
ence and engineering, And of 5800 Merit 
Scholar and Certificate winners (25) 60 
per cent planned on similar courses of 
study and another 25 per cent on liberal 
arts study. The number headed for busi- 
ness careers was limited to 2 per cent. 

The extent to which able students may 
be deterred from achieving intellectual 
excellence by a fear of rejection by peers 
is being investigated by Tannenbaum 
(36) through an attitude test. He asked 
Students to attribute various per: sonal 
Characteristics to brilliant and average 
students, who may or may not be plug- 
gers and who may or may not be ath- 
letic. He is also investigating the relation- 
ship between the students’ responses 


and their intellectual and socioeconomic 
Status. 


CURRENT TRENDS 


What does research tell us about cur- 
Tent trends in the education of superior 
children? In the past, surveys indicated 
that few Schools were making special 
provisions for this group. Where schools 
did report Special efforts, it was usually 
through "enrichment in the regular class- 
room.” To what extent has the picture 
changed? 

Recent Surveys (4, 5, 16, 18, 39, 41) 
and school reports indicate a growing 
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awareness on the part of educators of the 
importance of making special educational 
Provisions for the gifted child. At the 
secondary school level, especially in large 
schools, ability grouping through sec- 
tioning and honor classes is becoming 
more widespread (18). Not so at the 
elementary level. Here classroom enrich- 
ment still holds its own. Least is being 
done in small non-suburban communi- 
tes. The outstanding programs involve 
special staff and additional cost (16). 
owever, a self-assessment survey of 
* re Secondary Schools in New 
f k State (36) finds schools attributing 
ess importance to grouping and accelera- 
tion than to classroom enrichment as 
ming of providing for talented students, 
t finds that they do not consider their 
present enrichment procedures as ade- 
quate. 
erii scm systems (41) have pub- 
inp d les for administrators and 
"ad M 2d discuss identification pro- 
e frin, ministrative arrangements, 
as re suggestions. In some dis- 
iir a Individual buildings may be en- 
insi à special program, in others sys- 
iy € efforts are involved (29). 
il grant from The Fund for the 
ubiio ineo, 0 Biweniun the Beaten 
ollege q ools, in cooperation with Reed 
ese ee e quei oe 
teachers Pf plan. Special training for 
Workshes rough summer and in-service 
special s the addition of personnel, 
ue eredi euius oe e 
Specia] ites nee a eae 
evel recited groups at the e ementa y 
stood v in a unique program whic 
P well under careful evaluation. 
new trend is seen in the efforts of 
ero ients of Education to un- 
Schools ce <71 EOODOERUOD: with pubie 
tutions of ein also involving insti- 
igher learning in cooperative 


State 


effort (6, 20). Not yet apparent in sur- 
veys or in school reports, but a trend 
nevertheless, is the recent determination 
to make able students work harder, take 
more years of solid subjects, spend less 
time in nonacademic pursuits. This de- 
termination is quite marked in the reports 
of the working groups at the National 
Education Association Invitational Con- 
ference (8). The pros and cons of this 
trend need thoughtful assessment. 


CONCERNS FOR SCHOOLS 


The studies cited in this discussion give 
some idea of the kinds of questions that 
are being looked into at present. As 
noted before, some of the concerns have 
been stimulated not so much by educa- 
tional re-evaluation as by manpower 
needs. There is some danger that the 
immediate demands of the culture for 
more scientists and mathematicians will 
lead schools into urging able students into 
these fields at the expense of other in- 
tellectual endeavors. Thoughtful consid- 
eration on the part of school people is 
needed if we are not to sacrifice both 
special talents and the long-range needs 
of our culture on the altar of immediate 
economic and political demands. 

The great research need today is in the 
field of content and method, which will 
lead to a sound theory of enrichment. 
We need to know what will stimulate a 
love of learning among able children; 
what kinds of assignments will most ef- 
fectively develop independence of think- 
| independence of effort; whether 

some subjects in which accel- 
eration through the present curriculum is 
the most appropriate kind of teaching, 
and other subjects in which greater ex- 
ploration in depth or expanded explora- 
tion in breadth may be the answer; some- 
thing about the interrelationships of 


various aptitudes and talents. Should all 


ing and i 
there are 
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intellectually able students take the same 
kinds of courses, such as three years of 
mathematics, three years of science, and 
at least three years of a foreign language, 
in addition to the required English and 
social studies? Or should the course of- 
fering be more carefully differentiated 
in terms of special aptitudes and interests 
of students? Should students with high 
academic aptitude be encouraged to take 
art or music or drama as a major subject? 

All these questions are still open, as are 
many that relate to guidance and coun- 
seling, particularly for the underachiever. 
Answers to these questions will emerge 
as schools become involved in research 
efforts. As schools pay more attention to 
the available research and act on it, and 
at the same time become actively in- 
volved in the pursuit of research in their 
own schools, we will go a long way to- 
ward improving our educational proce- 
dures, not only for the gifted child, or 
the academically talented child, but for 
all youngsters in our schools. 
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Who Wants to Be a Teacher?" 


DONALD R. THOMAS 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


VER since the ghosts and goblins be- 
deviled the reedy frame of one 
Ichabod Crane of Sleepy Hollow, the 
stereotype of the schoolteacher has 
placed a burden of orthodoxy on Ameri- 
can teachers. Embedded in the public 
mind is the hard image of a Casper Mil- 
quetoast with chalk dust on his coat, or, 
as women became more numerous in the 
classroom, of a maiden lady, gaunt, brit- 
tle, with a stern mouth and precise man- 
ners. 

As the twentieth century corrupted 
the genteel respectability of the school- 
marm, she was replaced by Miss Brooks 
—debt-ridden, desperate, and disgrun- 
tled. Victimized by her principal, afraid 
to be controversial, uninspired and ill- 
paid, the modern stereotype is pictured 
struggling for the television-soaked minds 
of near-delinquents with a strange, al- 
most un-American, devotion to the idea 
that education is an end in itself. 

The production of such a stereotype 
has been the focus of much animated 
discussion, but the picture of a woman 
who sends her heart home each day at 
3:15 p.m. still perseveres. Stereotypes 


* Much of this discussion is based upon the 
author’s doctoral dissertation, “The Cultural 
Orientation of Teachers and Some Factors of 
Teacher Competence,” Stanford University Li- 
brary, 1957. Under a grant from the University 
of Wisconsin, Professor Thomas is continuing 
research into the problems of teaching. He is 
also working on other issues in educational 
sociology. 


seem to reinforce themselves by attract 
ing like people, by drawing into their 
sphere the image of themselves. In 2? 
occupation as old as schoolteaching 
there is a certain validity in the stereo- 
type of a personality difficult to ie 
always spawning more of its kind to * 

place any mutations. Said Harold e 
“Schoolteaching is the last refuge of t^ 

shabby genteel.” 

For those who see in this unhappy 
situation the stark contradiction of a 
high professional expectations for ec 
ers, a sifting of the realities of this p? r- 
lem seems pertinent. In fact, even 4 CU r 
sory glance at the problems of teache 
supply, effective teacher education, een 
the future of education itself brings a: 
sharp focus the paradox of a Miss pur 
In a space age school. de- 

The contrast suggested is surely jl: 
rivative of certain contemporary Th $ 
tural realities related to education. 5 ral 
institution of the School, which gw 
teachers their reason for existence, in i 
finds its origins in the surrounding thing” 
People, and ideas which are the cult 
As a social institution the school has ee 
function or opportunity to affect the s 
ciety until that society empowers it WI" 
resources, financial or otherwise, and T 
propriate sanctions such as legal sam” 
The school’s employees are then ae 
or public servants, with all eee e 
and the many limitations implied in E 
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va Satus. In such a context and role the 


teacher almost has to depend upon her 
environment to define what constitutes 


_ her competence, what her characteristics 


should be, and even what is recommended 
as her personality. 

Certainly a debate has always raged 
a the definition of a good teacher. 
Opposing camps issue proclamations, de- 
Nunciations are prepared for national 
publication, and school boards suffer per- 
ennial confusion. On the sidelines the 
teachers must wait to be told: are they 
to be male or female, conformists or re- 
COnstructionists, schoolkeepers or in- 
Structors? The patent instability of the 
Modern American culture which seeks 
to answer these questions promotes even 
further chaotic formulations. Essenti- 
ally, the needed definitions, the assign- 
n of appropriate competence, are 
‘ae value systems in America today 
confi have yet to resolve some basic 
of E. I define good teaching in terms 
the Pers I believe philosophically about 

nction of education in an Amert- 

can democracy, You define teaching 
COmpetence in terms of your beliefs. 
Tobably we disagree, in part or in total. 
wa are both part of the society 
the -— the prime determiner of what 
your sate and teaching shall be. To me, 
surditi iew may be the ultimate in ab- 
uncri ies; to you, I may seem to be an 
Titical devotee of some special cult. 
sed us can say smugly, “Consider 
cel m Too often we merely can- 
a ee another out, and the result is the 
he E of either camp's favored beliefs. 
hg we actualities of teaching have 
posed from other sources, and 

Sens 
Tied oh Bes ago, S. J. Domas and D- v. 
eported over a thousand titles deal- 


in: É 
S with definitions of a good teacher, which 


Tepr 
Sa on an incredible range of concepts. 
XI l of Experimental Education, Vol. 


» December 1950. 


cisely because o 


the results are clear to anyone conver- 
sant with the day-to-day operation of 
public schools. 


TEACHER VALUES 


In lieu of values insisted upon by their 
sponsoring agent, the schools have in- 
evitably accepted the value system of 
their teachers. By itself this may be 
either good or bad, depending upon what 
that value system turns out to be. Thus 
it is pertinent that an examination of the 
value system of teachers be made, con- 
sistent with the realities of known be- 
havior of teachers as a group. 

The source of a teacher's value cer- 
tainly is in consonance with his encul- 
turation, level of acculturation, and pres- 
ent general status in society. In other 
words, the kind of value system into 
which he was induced, his exposure to 
other views, and his present place in so- 
ciety are defining agents of the teacher’s 
value orientation. Further, sociologists 
and social psychologists have insisted 
that a particular occupation so influences 
its adherent’s values and ultimately his 
behavior, that it produces a definable sys- 
tem or pattern of behavior significantly 
associated with the particular occupation. 
Teaching is one occupation which has 
yielded a behavior system and, accord- 
ing to researchers, something called an 
occupational type, or occupational per- 
sonality.? Most people who are in occu- 

ation X have behavior pattern A pre- 
ccupation X pushes them 


. Hollingshead suggested the behavior 
án Pral area for research in the 


Occupational Type AS 
m Yale University Library, ^ 
published Ph.D. dissertation. See also 
W. B. Brookover and others in 


of Educational Sociology, Septem- 


Un 
1950- 
di work of 


Tbe Journal 
ber 1955+ 
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into such a pattern. To a degree, this oc- 
cupational personality is a stereotype, 
except that it is more truly descriptive, 
less emotionally derived, and less sweep- 
ing in its application. But it is distinct, 
and it is influential. . 
Perhaps it would be more appropriate 
to introduce the term "occupational la- 
bel,” for in a sense it is “labels” which 
have been produced by the tremendous 
increase in occupational specialization. It 
is clear that as society and its groupings 
have become more complex, the various 
occupational specialties have become 
more obscure to all but their practition- 
ers. The average man finds himself with- 
out sufficient knowledge of other occu- 
pations, and when called upon to respond 
in some way to specialties other than his 
own, he must of necessity respond to la- 
bels rather than content. The functions 
and purposes of other Specialties have 
eluded him. It is probably equally true 
that his initial aspiration to his own oc- 
cupation came as a result of response to 
a label. Without specialized knowledge, 
he can “see” himself being a doctor, a 
toolmaker, or a teacher. His choice fits 
his Concept of what will be occupational 
compatibility for him. In other words, 
the behavior pattern which is repre- 
sented by the label selects similar people, 
or similar people select that behavior 
pattern, in sufficient numbers and with 
sufficient orthodoxy that the labe] con- 
tinues to be illustrative of the occupa- 


tion. 
The suggestion, then, is that the oc- 
cupational personality associated with 


teaching prescribes a special set of values 
and attitudes peculiar to teaching in the 
sense that as a mirror reflects life but isn’t 
life, teaching recalls life but is actually a 


8 See Theodore Caplow, Sociology of Work 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1954), Chapter 2. 


different compound. The reader will no 
doubt raise the issue of the traditional 
association of teachers with the middle 
classes, repudiating any thesis that teach- 
ers possess some autonomous value sys- 
tem detached from or contradictory to 
the standard American value pattern. But 
one need not be dismayed by the obser- 
vation that in an essentially unreal world 
of labels, stereotypes, tentative values, 
vacillating metaphysics, and the like 
teachers may only appear to be rank con- 


P i :Adle- 
formists to the mainstream of the middl 
class culture. 


TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS 


There is much evidence of the pen? 
geneity of teachers with regard to socia 
Class orientation.* The majority of teach- 
ers do come from middle-class back- 
grounds, enter the middle-class occup®- 
tion of teaching, and remain in this pa 
eral social stratum. It is argued ue 
teachers are selected primarily poer 
they tend to adhere so rigidly to midd! h 
class values, usually associating W! 
other middle-class people, and iene 
the Security, status, and approval win n 
conformity apparently can provide. " 
Short, teachers traditionally have er 
thought of as good examples of what t 
culture should produce. 

Statistically® the typical Amer 

* Certainly there is Sisenens among people 
like W. L.“ Warner, Allison Davis, A. B. Hi d 
lingshead, W, p. Brookover, Margaret Mer 
and Roger Barker. Robert Havighurst and P » 
nice Neugarten, in their book Society and E 
cation (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1957 


B y 
Seem to feel that Wattenberg's Detroit sus 
(reported in 14th Yearbook of the John De 


ican 


" . . "n H t 
Society), Which indicates some increase W ite 
heterogeneity of teachers social origins, Wr. 
rants natio; 


"1 ». . is se 
n-wide application, but this S 
premature, 


: jon 

* Brookover points this out in a aes 

of teachers internalizing the values of Se eet 

munity’s power group. Sociology of Edu . 69: 

(New York: American Book Co., 1955) « P ool 
* Tbe Status of tbe American Public 
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school teacher is a woman, by a margin 
of three to one. She is married, although 
in slightly smaller proportion than other 
females in the labor force. She is, on an 
dm Ae about forty-five years old and 
e mother of one child. She usually 
owns a home and a car, is conservative 
in the disposition of her income, and 
prone to engage in quiet kinds of leisure 
activities, She probably is observed par- 
Ucipating in her church more than in any 
s community activity. She appears 
, in a word, "safe." * 

"e When one walks through the look- 
n < yos and enters the world of teach- 
Packs isturbing group of differences in- 
wis e themselves. Leaving a culture 
a considers education to be a val- 
values road. to other primary Or end 
State A g hich accords education the 
de Seda a way station, a stopping point 
tion t Ps Ww b enter a world where educa- 
of E cai: life itself. In the world 
achieve ners, education has to be an 
dug on a terminal point. Even 
viite aoe in the population have 
a diae nts looking-glass world for only 
ta iei a in transit to another job or 
education c. while they were present, 
dot im ie an end value. If this were 
example, how could teachers exist, for 
mobility ina culture in which vertical 
teacher is a primary value? i a 
möteg™ Eo: ahead or being pro- 
to Emden. only mean leaving teaching: 
ody,» i. to the value of being "some- 
baing Era teacher would have to stop 
Servable " rs is. This is readily ob- 
Chart of an the typical organizational 
any school district. Authority 


Tea 
Sd cher, Research B 5 A 
ucation h Bulletin of the National 
ebruary V. cie Washington, D. C. 
r Tey 1957. 
erri , 7 
Produced th op. cit. Although Terrien s sample 
this particular cluster of character- 


IStics 
5, othe 5 
these esis studies have tended to confirm 


and prestige decrease as one moves down 
the chart from the superintendent, and 
the only group lower than teachers is the 
students, who are actually clients and 
thus hold a different relationship. In the 
adult social structure of the school, 
teachers inhabit the lowest rung of the 
prestige ladder, and remain there as long 
as they are teachers. 7 
It is equally obvious that her status po- 
sition isolates the teacher from others in 
the school society. Tradition has en- 
crusted her relationship with students 
with the admonition to keep her social 
distance in order to maintain respect and 
the ability to discipline. Her age and her 
role as the authority figure in a formal 
organization further underscore her es- 
sential isolation. Should she turn to the 
other adults, commonly grouped under 
the heading “administration,” she meets 
an equal obstacle. There is ample evi- 
dence? that the administrative group have 
discovered that an irreducible prerequi- 
site to continued employment is a pri- 
marv concern for good relations with the 
power structure of the community. Mr. 
Conklin is virtually ignorant of what 
Miss Brooks and Mr. Boynton do in the 
classroom, but they are painfully aware 
of Conklin's concern for the good will 
of parents and school board members, 
for it is the common dirge of school 
principals that, after attending to busi- 
ness matters and public relations, they 
have little time left for considered educa- 
tional leadership. 
Only recently, 
complained: 


The sorry 
to the heart of fori 


a group of teachers 


fact is that the person closest 
mal schooling—the class- 


iversity Consultation Serv- 
tion of Professor Robert 
rials which tend to 


s The Stanford Un 
ice, under the direc 
Bush, has developed mate 3 
confirm this analysis of the social structure of 

]. See also the work of the Harvard 


the schoo! 4 : 
University School Executive Studies group. 
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room teacher—is also furthest removed from 
influence in the formulation of basic school 
policy [which is actually directed by] 
school bureaucrats whose activities and 
goals are often in direct conflict with the 
goals and activities of the teacher. . . 9 


The shrill pitch of this complaint indi- 
cates the level of desperation present in 
teachers when they realize that even the 
goods they sell, the curriculum, are being 
packaged for them at a different time 
and in another place. They are being cut 
off from their own experience. Text- 
books and workbooks define their pro- 
grams, curriculum guides and administra- 
tive regulations apportion their hours.19 
Creative teaching is exalted, but is given 
the reception accorded to renegades, be- 
cause always somebody else, be it the 
principal, the supervisor, the school 
board, the public, or some national maga- 
zine, knows better than the classroom 
teacher what is best in content, and when 
and how it should be taught. 


TEACHER AND COMMUNITY 


Similarly, the teacher finds herself on 
the outskirts of the community. She 
evokes the image of the stranger, the out- 
sider, the “marginal man.” She is not a 
member of the in-group, and yet she is 
apparently in sympathy with, and knowl- 
edgeable of, that in-group. Over a period 
of years, she comes to know a commu- 
nity well, from its surface Social arrange- 
ments to its most intimate family con- 


® Statement of Local 61, AFL-CIO American 
Federation of Teachers, as reported in The 
San Francisco Chronicle, March I, 1958. 

10 Tt is true that many a teacher becomes en- 
meshed, at one time or another in her career, 
in the professional ritual of a curriculum im- 
provement committee, but as Clarence Peter- 
son indicated in his study “The Principal’s 
Role in Curriculum” (unpublished Ed.D. dis- 
sertation, Stanford University 1953), even the 
principal has very little real part in the deter- 
mination of curriculum. Most crucial decisions 
were produced by higher echelons, 


flicts, and yet she is typically a part of 
none. She cannot participate extensively 
in community life, if for no other rea- 
son than that she carries both home and 
work responsibilities, either of which 
could command her full attention. But 
more important to this discussion, the 
teacher is not free to participate. Politics 
are off limits, she feels, if she wants to 
perpetuate her employment, so she stays 
away from this controversial area.!? Even 
in her classroom, she usually refrains 
from consideration of significant ane 
problems which could arouse the ire ki 
some special interest in the community- f 
This is particularly true in the area O 
moral and spiritual values, which can 
mean almost anything to any group, any 
one of which will fight, bleed, and die 
before it will allow its pet tenets to re- 
ceive the unbiased scrutiny of a teacher 
and her class. Even observance of hem 
days can produce discord in the spon 
soring community if such holidays aI* 
based upon some religious tradition. 

So the teacher goes her own wie 
traveling to her job in a different mur 
tion and at different times from the wnt 
jority of the working force of her € 
munity. When they go to town to WO! i 
the teacher goes to the residential are? 
to her school When other men an 
Women still have hours of labor yet t° 


11 This is consistent in analyses of poner 
community participation level, from W Te 
Waller's Sociology of Teachers in 1932 t0, ips 
Ten, op. cit, in 1955, including Lloyd Meri 
studies, Community Backgrounds of Educa 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., hoe 
and the extensive study of Florence Green 
Community Contacts and Participation ae 
Teachers (Washington D. C.: American Cov 
cil on Public Affairs, 1941). " 

12 NEA Research Bulletin, 1957, op. cit. but 
+ Documentation of this fact abounds, S 
the reader is particularly directed to m ach- 
K. Beale’s A History of Freedom of Charles 
ing in American Schools (New York: 

Scribner’s Sons, 1941). 
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do, the teacher is through, and in some 
schools is encouraged to go home so that 
the janitor may clean her room without 
interference. She has time off at Christ- 
mas and at Easter, and she collects pay 
for almost every other holiday of conse- 
quence. Then in June she leaves for the 
summer, She has a “soft deal,” her neigh- 
bors say, and so deserves little status in 
recompense. 

Such a paucity of prestige is char- 
acteristic of what is, essentially, a female 
Occupation. Along with nurses, librar- 
lans, and waitresses, school teachers find 
their careers interrupted by marriage and 
by Pregnancy, a combination of inter- 
Vening factors which are distinctively fe- 
male. The regularity of such interrup- 
tions makes intermittency of employ- 
ment a characteristic of female occupa- 
“ons, and contributes much to the in- 
Stability, and consequent low status, of 
those Occupations. Some school boards 
Will not hire married women because of 
the chance of pregnancy forcing their 
Untimely withdrawal from the classroom. 

thers refuse to hire unmarried women 
teachers for fear marriage may occur, 
See dutiful wife will go with her 
trainin, to some other place. Teacher- 
sho 8 schools fret because their figures 

W that nearly 60 per cent of their 
Fn will not be teaching five years 
mae HA Unfortunately (but 
sonalir andably) the most attractive per- 
i €s are the first to become “inter- 
m leaving, in general, the less 

to man the ramparts. 

“qually d. i ige is the 
vr d lamaging to prestige Is t 
aies lied eeling that experience contrib- 
Survived. to skill. Once a teacher has 
or three a probationary period of two 

years, she achieves all the status 


14 Nay; 
Buller oral Education Association Research 
1 


n, Vol. 36, N 8. 
aplow, op. sh aan ee 


and privileges she will ever attain. In 
fact, in some schools, the longer she 
teaches, the greater will be the suspicion 
that she must be "rigid," "unimagina- 
tive," "dull" or possess other ignoble 
characteristics. Should she depart from 
her profession for a span of years, she 
can return to harness with the minimum 
of adjustment of the traces. It will be as- 
sumed that there was no significant loss 
of skill during her absence, and that 
nothing of importance has superseded 
her previous training and experience. 

Perhaps more disheartening to the 
teacher is her knowledge that in the eyes 
of her employers she can always be re- 
placed. Interchangeability is a salient 
characteristic of teaching. It is not any 
particular person who is needed to con- 
front a class; rather it is anybody, ex- 

erienced or inexperienced, well-trained 
or poorly trained, good or bad. 9 All 
things being equal, the average school 
board would prefer a well-trained, ex- 
perienced, capable teacher, if she isn’t 
too high on the salary scale and is prop- 
erly tactful, friendly, courteous, and 
kind. But if pressed by any one of a num- 
ber of apparently insignificant reasons, 
most boards will not hesitate to substi- 
tute. In the final analysis, give or take a 
few factors, all teachers are the same in 
the thinking of those who decide.!* 

Thus teachers find it difficult to or- 
ganize themselves into cohesive units 
which will insist on status, security, and 
standards, The disgruntled mumblings of 
a local teachers’ association hardly pro- 
duces a noticeable tremor in the commu- 
nity, and almost no one looks twice at 


ry scale, some certification 
fies of many teachers’ or- 
anizations have contributed, paradoxically, to 
a trade-union concept, which, when applied to 
teachers, denies them their much-desired status 
of individual professionals. 
17 Caplow, op. cit. 


16 The single salary 
laws, and the activitie: 
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the spectacle of the average teacher being 
paid the same as the city’s street cleaner. 
Whatever discordant note teachers inject 
into the assemblages of the community is 
quickly suppressed by patriotic, ethical, 
or social conformity appeals. Teachers 
morally should not withhold their serv- 
ices to the community unless they con- 
sider themselves members of labor un- 
ions, and “everybody knows what that 
means.” The only jurisdiction a teacher 
should have over her economic fate is to 
convince the public she is worth more 
by increasing the quality of her service. 
But what constitutes quality has never 
been defined by either the profession or 
the public to anyone’s satisfaction. 


THE VALUE DILEMMA 


Thus we circle back to the original 
question of what constitutes a good 
teacher. And it is here we must retreat 
into meaningless generalizations, for to 
advocate one strength is to curtail an- 
other. The pronouncement that any one 
particular characteristic js surely a cri- 
terion of quality is a challenge to the 
critics of education to find fault, and 
heap scorn and abuse upon the already 
vulnerable. In other words, there is such 
a diversity of values within the culture 
which defines the qualities of teachers 
that almost any value system employed 
by teachers is acceptable to some and 
abhorred by others. This fundamental 
stand-off has produced the strange won- 
derland in which teachers must reside, 

What I am suggesting is that teachers, 
rather than conforming to standard mid- 
dle-class value patterns, have created a 
caricature of those patterns, and that this 
unreal system is, for them, the only real- 
ity in which they can exist. After all, 
they are being asked to maintain vio- 
lently conflicting status quo's, while living 
on meager draughts of sham prestige and 


petty remuneration. They face the in- 
sistent demand that teachers inhabit ivory 
towers, but these same towers must have 
large picture windows edged with seals 
of membership in all worthy causes. 
Teachers must be willing to assume, with 
eagle-valor (as they have historically), 
blame for the crime rate, the suicide rate, 
the servant problem, the labor problem, 
the divorce rate, the eyesight problem, 
the bribery problem, and even the pure 
food problem, to name but a few of the 
noxious “crimes.” Faced with these mul- 
tiple dilemmas, there is no defense except 
to create a looking-glass world, which, 
like the mirrors in the funhouse, will re 
flect whatever distortion the viewer 
chooses to see. If their language seems 
jargonese, specialized beyond meaning. 
and a trifle purple at the outset, it is be- 
cause they must live in a cartoon. 
pedagogy becomes no more than a sê- 
mantic massage, it is at least a retreat 
from the rubble of the persistent bicker- 
ing of their employers. " 
In other words, if there are marke 
signs of instability and conflict in pen 
culture which creates and supports t 
schools and their teachers, there is sheer 
chaos for teachers, who must try tO lo- 
cate themselves in a culture with much 
of the same frustration as the hunter who 
pursues a relentlessly moving, erratic 
target. If the critics of education suggest 
that today’s teachers are not instilling ? 
sense of a cultural heritage in their stu- 
dents, it is Precisely because teachers face 
the insurmountable task of discovering 
their own place in that culture.!? d 
The ghosts and goblins which dance 
through the world of Ichabod Crane pe- 
18 Bernard Siegel proposes some interesting 
questions in his “Models for Analysis of f^; 
Educative Process in American Communities 
in George Spindler, Education and Anthrop? 


x H SS, 
ogy (Stanford: Stanford University Pre 
1955). 
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sist. On the modern educational scene 
they have multiplied sufficiently to make 
the world of teachers, and therefore the 
school, into a somber fantasy of habitual 
discord. ! 

I do not mean to suggest a hopeless 
dilemma, but neither does it seem appro- 
priate to sustain the rosy glow which 
Surrounds many assessments of educa- 
tional problems. An analysis of the reali- 
ties of teaching should be, in the words 
of the poet Yeats, “as cold and passion- 
ate as the dawn." Certainly there are pos- 
Sible avenues to salvation, but to travel 
them imposes a heavy burden of respon- 
sibility for self-examination, even to the 
Point of abandoning some of the teddy 
bears of current assumptions. 

It is increasingly evident that teacher 
Tecruitment needs to cast a wider net 
Into new waters if the constricted range 


of kinds of people entering teaching is to 
be altered. Similarly, teacher-education 
programs apparently need to provide re- 
liable mirrors in which the teacher 
trainee can clearly see his own image, 
and in dealing with this image, emerge 
with the kind of scar tissue which will 
enable him to face, without illusions, the 
inevitable web of controversy. Of even 
greater significance is the challenge to 
educational leaders to take an unflinching 
look about them and then propose bold, 
imaginative, even unpopular solutions to 
incumbent problems. 

The future of education need not be 
a painful question if the professional fam- 
can learn to live within its means. If 
the reappearance of Ichabod Crane is a 
payment on an old debt, then let us 
square accounts, dispel our mythology, 
and move ahead. 


ily 


UNESCO: Purpose, Progress, Prospects, 
by Walter H. C. Laves and Charles A. 
Thompson. Bloomington, Indiana Uni- 


versity Press, 1957. 357 pp. 


“The Governments of the States Parties 
to this Constitution on behalf of their peo- 
ples declare, m ! 

“That since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that defences 
of peace must be constructed. |. .” 

"This statement from the Constitution of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization has undoubtedly 
been quoted more often than any other 
statement from a United Nations document. 
Attributed by some to a comment by 
Clement Attlee, it represents the deep-rooted 
desires of millions who have vivid mem- 
ories of the horror of World War II and 
who have contemplated the tragedy that a 
third World War would thrust upon man- 
kind. The declaration becomes, therefore, 
not a theoretical statement concerned with 
the abstract, but a practical approach in the 
long and laborious search for peace. 

While the General Assembly and the Se- 
curity Council represent the political arenas 
in which nations can solve mutual prob- 
lems, there was an early realization that an- 
other agency was needed that could, in the 
words of the UNESCO Constitution, “con- 
tribute to peace and security by promoting 
collaboration among the nations through 
education, science and culture in order to 
further universal respect for justice, for 
the rule of law and for the human rights 
and fundamental freedoms which are af- 
firmed for the peoples of the world, without 
distinction of race, sex, language or religion, 
by the Charter of the United Nations” 
(Article I). 

UNESCO: Purpose, Progress and Pros- 
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pects is an excellent review of the first ues 
years of this agency's existence. It isa uie 
that has been badly needed, and it fills w 
has been a decided gap for the student o 
International Education and for the lay per 
son interested in the operation of an ead 
whose reputation is excellent throughou 
the world. It is the story of the broadest 
attempt yet made by people from bir a 
political, economic, and educational piulon 
phies to meet and plan projects that v is 
help men understand one another. This 
but one aspect of the UNESCO am de 
and yet a perusal of any college bine 
catalogue or of the publication lists 4 
UNESCO will reveal how much has uec 
done in this area. Varying from books t^ > 
are concerned with the evils of — 
projects involving a greater understan uid 
by the West of Eastern culture, the pu e. 
cations of UNESCO have earned the © 
spect of scholars throughout the world. & 
In a book of this excellent quality 1 ^ 
difficult to select certain sections for dis 
cussion and eliminate others. Granted Hu» 
mention should be made of Part I, whic 
is concerned with the origins, character, ae 
evolution of UNESCO, The authors indi 
cate the difficulties involved when intellec- 
tuals of the world attempt to decide poe 
principles and policies for an agency WIE 
tasks appeared insurmountable in the sa 
following World War IL If there was | 
Physical drabness and destruction in pn 
Tope, there was on the part of the oe 
Broup meeting at the Institute of Boge 
in November 1945 a firm conviction pone 
Was possible for man to reconstruct a WO” a 
from which war could be eliminated ^ 
World in which the total energy of ord 
could be channeled into building a y 
Secure and richer life, The pattern of ay 
velopment that followed illustrated in ma 


= 
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ways the background of the delegates at this 
and later conferences. Clement Attlee, Leon 
Blum, Jean Piaget and Concha Romero 
James all brought to this new agency their 
broad experience. Particular mention should 
be made of Jaime Torres Bodet of Mexico, 
Minister of Education, whose work in com- 
bating illiteracy did much to help formu- 
läte the philosophy of Fundamental Edu- 
cation. 

Attempts to define a specific UNESCO 
philosophy have proved difficult. The Con- 
stitution identified broad concepts; yet ef- 
forts to bring these concepts into sharp 
focus have not proved too successful. Julian 
Huxley, who served as first Director Gen- 
eral, wrote a philosophy for the agency in 
a book UNESCO: Its Purpose And Its 
Philosophy (Washington, Public Affairs 
Press, 1947), but this was not accepted by 
the General Conference, and the statement 

ecame one of Mr. Huxley’s personal views. 

Reduced to simple terms, the objectives 
may be considered as contributing to peace 
and security through the advancement of 
knowledge, and promoting human welfare 
nt development of international under- 
standing. Under these broad headings, as in- 
dicated by the authors the task of de- 

ning and delineating projects has been 
difficult. There are many international non- 
Sovernmental organizations associated with 

ESCO and, as would be expected, a 
number of these organizations are inter- 
ested in developing projects within their 
©wn area of interest. In addition, there are 
Tegional and national interests. For the 
oo newly independent nations, assistance 
n development was of prime importance. 
e Western, industrialized nations were 
cerned with promoting the scholarly, in- 
*ellectual aspects of UNESCO. Some Asian 
Countries were interested in having the 
ving un acquainted with Eastern cul- 
while lere were delegates who felt that 
techni ge Pug countries needed the 
s. m assistance furnished by the West, 
which v. could reciprocate with materials 
would inform the West of values in 

the Eastern culture. 
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The problem of deciding which projects 
to develop has proved difficult. The final 
selections made by UNESCO, as revealed 
in its publications and reports, show a wide 
variety of areas. Some projects started in 
the early postwar years to fulfill certain 
needs for that particular period have con- 
tinued because their functions were proved 
to be desirable on a permanent basis, The 
Bulletin for Libraries is an example. 

The authors have not hesitated to point 
out the failures as well as the achievements 
of UNESCO. The Marbial Valley and 
Hylean Amazon projects failed because of 
the lack of study by the states involved and 
the inexperience of UNESCO specialists. 
The authors indicate that while UNESCO 
has had success in developing international 
understanding “through special groups, it 
has developed no project of its own with a 
world-wide mass appeal, nor has it been 
able to stimulate action of this kind within 
member states.” Part of this difficulty stems 
from the reluctance of national states to use 
mass media for promotion of the concepts 
found in the Constitution. 

On the positive side, UNESCO has served 
as a coordinating agent for the educational, 
scientific and cultural resources of the 
world. If it served no other purpose than 
as an international clearing house for dis- 
seminating educational statistics and reports 
on new scientific discoveries and informa- 
tion on the cultures of the world, it would 
be an invaluable agency in our contempo- 
rary world. Fortunately, UNESCO is not 
so narrowly conceived. It has in many in- 
stances proved itself a catalyst for the 
development and expansion of concepts 
throughout the world, that is, Fundamental 
Education. 

UNESCO: Purpose, Progress and Pros- 
pects is a book that will be referred to for 
many years. Its objective analysis of the 


first decade of UNESCO's existence is a 


classic in the history of International Edu- 


cation. 
Davin G, SCANLON 


Teachers College, Columbia 
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Separate and Unequal, by Louis R. Har- 
lan. Chapel Hill, N. C.: The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1958. xiv 
+ 290 pp. $6.00. 


The principle of “separate and equal” as 
applied to the provision of educational fa- 
cilities for Negroes and white people dates 
from the opinion rendered in 1849 by Chief 
Justice Shaw of Massachusetts in the case 
of Sarah C. Roberts vs. The City of Boston. 
Sarah Roberts, a five-year-old Negro child, 
had applied to enter a public school in Bos- 
ton and had been refused because of the 
color of her skin. The action of the school 
authorities in her case was upheld by the 
courts, but six years later the Massachusetts 
Legislature outlawed separate public schools 
for Negroes. 

After the Civil War and the subsequent 
period of Reconstruction, this principle 
came very gradually to be recognized in 
the states that had formed the Confederacy 
and also in several which had not seceded 
from the Union but which contained a con- 
siderable Negro population. In most of 
these states it received at least a de- 
gree of lip-service, although in actual prac- 
tice it was more or less ignored (where it 
Was not openly flouted) until comparatively 
recently. Generally speaking, vastly more 
emphasis was placed on separateness than 
on equality. 

From time to time opinions handed down 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
have sustained the constitutionality of the 
"separate and equal" principle until May 17, 
1954, when this was flatly denied in the 
Court’s momentous decision of that date, 
Henceforth the Constitution was to be in- 
terpreted as holding that *, | | in the field 
of public education the doctrine of "separate 
but equal' has no place. Separate. educa- 
tional institutions are inherently unequal.” 

Harlan has studied in detail a rather short 
period in the history of the development 
and working out in practice of the “sep- 
arate and equal” doctrine in Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. The 
subtitle of the study is “Public Schools and 


Racism in the Southern Seaboard States 
1901-1915." He has chosen this period 
partly because it was then that the Southern 
Education Board was active. It is his con- 
clusion that the period was, more than ea 
thing else, one in which the “separate an 

equal” principle was deliberately contra- 
vened in all four states; that at its end 
existed grosser inequalities of educationa 
Opportunity between Negroes and white 
people than at its beginning, in spite of in- 
creased appropriations for education. Hence 
the title Separate and Unequal. 

A study as limited as this one, both as to 
region and as to historical period, can 
scarcely fail to leave the reader with an im- 
pression of incompleteness. Questions an 
cerning the educational and other rights © 
Negroes extend back to the first importa- 
tion of slaves from Africa, early in the 
seventeenth century, and they form today 
and have formed for nearly a century one 
of the most burning issues before the Amer- 
ican public; they affect every state in the 
Union. Therefore a detailed and docu- 
mented study limited to four particular 
states over a fifteen-year period seems tO 
belong in a series of volumes covering the 
whole topic. An extensive work of this ot 
authored by competent specialists, is neede 
today. Any part of this vast theme needs t 
be seen against the background of iho 
whole. Furthermore, a consideration of al 
the volumes, coming as they would from 
various hands, would no doubt serve f? 
temper the severity of individual judgments 
or at least to set them in better perspectivr. 
Perhaps the publishers of the present VO7 
ume have such a series in mind, but if 9 
the fact is not mentioned. , 

The book is heavily and, in the maim 
carefully documented, as befits the treat 
ment of a topic so controversial. The 2U- 
thor is keenly alive to the unreliability 9 
many educational statistics. In his introduc- 
tion he assures the reader that “The oe 
of the crusading educational propagandist 
have been used rarely and with caution, 
Wherever possible, the statistics of fiaa 
and state governments were used.” (p. ! 
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Throughout the period studied the efforts 
of the organizations and individuals work- 
ed for a fair deal for the Negro in educa- 
tion were largely failures, in the opinion of 
Mr. Harlan, As a main reason for this he 
Notes a too-prevalent attitude of concilia- 
üon—a readiness to temporize, to make 
concessions, and to accept unfair compro- 
mises. He finds that Southern educational 
campaigners generally urged the building 
of schools and working for a more equitable 
eg of funds, but that some of their 

orthern partners did not give the support 
Necessary to ensure any real degree of suc- 
P From a thorough 'examination of avail- 
Bauan S. he infers that the Southern 
thine on Board accomplished little if any- 
1 ng of note for the Negro. He contends 
| do Just appraisal of its work, “. . . while 
oto its major. role in the achieve- 
Solithe uller educational opportunity for 
ora white people, cannot escape the 

sion that it failed in its program of 
ici ee and also failed to chal- 
Which it deflect the anti-Negro movement 

A paralleled.” (p. 254) 
vee he ete born in Mississippi, edu- 
versity. 3eorgia and at Johns Hopkins Uni- 

is S and presently teaching at East 

E aceti tate College, Mr. Harlan can hardly 
to hi v of anti-Southern bias or inability 
Sees ais the Southern way of life. He 
first ce of a biracial society at 
intimate and his full knowledge of p 
its peo Nar with the South an 
dent "a €, both Negro and white, are evi- 

roughout his book. 
Currton L. Hatt 
The George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Sel 
“ected Readings im tbe Philosophy of 
“cation, by Joe Park. New York, 
aes Company, 1958. 44° 
This co 


hel llection of readings should prove 


fu A i 
piul to any introductory course 1n phi- 


losophy of education. The book is organ- 
ized in six parts: The Place of Philosophy 
in the Study of Education; The Pragmatic 
Philosophy of Education; Idealism; Realism; 
The Catholic Philosophy of Education; and 
The Philosophy of Education in Some 
Protestant and Jewish Thought. Thus, the 
text presents most of the important posi- 
tions and issues in philosophy of education. 
Furthermore, the selected readings include 
statements by outstanding representatives of 
the different philosophies. A biographical 
sketch of each author provides an interest- 
ing addition to the readings. 

Granted the distinctive merits of this text, 
it might be well to discuss some of its limi- 
tations. A first fault, common to many col- 
lections of readings, is that excerpts some- 
times lose their meaning when removed 
from their source. Thus, the selections from 
John Dewey’s Democracy and Education 
and Experience and Education will prove 
difficult for students who are unfamiliar 
with Dewey's general philosophy. John 
Childs’s major thesis in Education and 
Morals is lost in the four-page extract in 
this collection. It is impossible to appre- 
ciate the historic significance of George 
Counts’s essay, “Dare the Schools Build a 
New Social Order?” in the two-and-a-half- 
n presented in Dr. Park's 
book. It is unfortunate that Robert M. 
Hutchins’ contribution is limited to a five- 
page statement from The Conflict in Edu- 
cation. (The Higher Learning in America 
would have been a better choice.) 

Another criticism of this anthology is 
that it includes readings that have little 
value for the study of philosophy of edu- 
cation. Thus, the chapter “Jewish Educa- 
in the United States at Mid-Century,” 
by Israel Chipkin, has no direct bearing 
on philosophy of education. As a matter 
of fact, Part Six (“The Philosophy of 
Education in Some Protestant and Jewish 
Thought") would be more useful if it con- 
sidered church-state relations in America. 

Despite these shortcomings this text can 
prove a valuable supplement to an introduc- 
tory course in philosophy of education, 


page condensatio 


tion 
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since it is intelligible and informative. Never- 
theless, the customary warning must be en- 
tered about textbooks, the academic tran- 
quillizers. Hutchins is at least half right 
when he says that textbooks have done as 
much to degrade the American intelligence 
as any other single force. We can but hope 
that the student, rather than being sated 
after reading this book, will go on to ex- 


amine unabridged, unexpurgated statements 
in philosophy of education. One thing is 
certain: how far the student carries his 
search to understand the philosophies of 
education will depend, in large part, upon 
the teacher who assigns the text. 
M. I. BERGER 
New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany 
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Wy "st kind of instruction in mathe- 
by the cate and how much is received 
teen? Š uth of the world up to age fif- 

xteen countries t supplied the 


. 
Dr. F n 

sions 3 py is a member of several Commis- 
the Inter, he field of mathematics, among them 
Detention Cry Commission on Mathematics 
on Machen ioo), United States Commission 

athematics, e Ne and Commission on 

Oard. He is ollege Entrance Examination 
ence Found an Observer for the National Sci- 
9n Mathe, ation and attended the Pilot Course 
Under the auspi Education at Sevres, France: 
GP Buys ee of O.EE.C. (Organization 
Sor of The WE Economic Cooperation), succes" 

les Aarshall Plan. 

a of these countries, during the years 
Commission subcommittee of the International 
gated for ; of Mathematics Instruction investi- 
Mathematics particular country the program in 
through ffe education for children from six 
a synthesis teen years of age. "his discussion is 
Tepresented ^ all of these studies. The countries 
j are: Austria, Canada, Finland, 


rance, 
Rdia, optan Great Britain, Hungary. 
ory Y, Japan, Jugoslavia, Netherlands, 


va ^ 
eric Russia, Sweden, and United States of 
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writer with a summary for their coun- 


try on this topic. 

To compare or contrast the programs 
of the different countries would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult and not very useful. 
This report will attempt merely to give 
an over-all view of mathematics instruc- 
tion in all the countries concerned, with 
regard to the following phases: (1) the 
material or subject matter included in the 
program; (2) the school organization and 
the sequential arrangement of subject 
matter either by years of instruction, 
grades ; through 9 Or 10, OF by age, six 
years t0, but not including, sixteen years; 
also the time allotted to mathematics in- 
(3) the selection, promotion, 


struction; ion, 
and segregation of pupils into special 
classes particularly those classes desig- 


nated 35 preparatory to university en- 
trance; (4) the methods of instruction 
with special reference to desired. goals 
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of pupil achievement; (5) the prepara- 
tion of teachers of mathematics; (6) the 
systems of examinations; and (7) the di- 
rections and trends that instruction is 
taking with regard to philosophical, cul- 
tural, and psychological aspects of learn- 
ing. 


SUBJECT MATTER 


Mathematicians are prone to think of 
mathematics and school arithmetic as two 
separate and only slightly related disci- 
plines. Thus school arithmetic (Rech- 
nung), or computation, is a set of rules 
and mechanical operations to be learned 
in the early years of schooling, while 
arithmetic related to algebra is the theory 
of numbers and is the beginning of the 
study of mathematics. This point of view 
Was present in many of the sixteen re- 
ports. The subject matter thus studied in 
these years can be classified as number 
or computation, algebra, geometry, and 
numerical trigonometry. 

Under number the following topics 
are universally studied: numbers as count- 
ing numbers, at first to 5, then ro, then 
20, then 100, then 1000, and up to 10,- 
000,000; the decimal System of notation; 
Roman numerals to thousand; the addi- 
tion and subtraction of whole numbers 
with and without carrying or borrowing. 
In many countries the Austrian Methodt 
of subtraction is mandatory right from 
the start. 

Multiplication tables are memorized, 
and include all combinations up to ro x 
10, some countries demanding up to 12 x 
12, and one country including all com- 


t The Austrian method uses the principle of 
adding the same number to the minuend and 
subtrahend. Thus in 42 — 18, ro is added to the 2 
in 42 to give 40 and 12, and 10 is also added to 
the one ro in 18 to give 28. Then the subtracter 
says “8 and what gives 12?” Answer, “4.” Then 


“2 and what gives 4?" Answer, “2” The differ- 
ence is 24. 


binations to 20 x 20. The multiplication 
of whole numbers begins with a single- 
digit multiplier, and then two- and thrce- 
digit multipliers, preceded by multiplica- 
tion by powers of 10. , 

Division, considered the most difficult 
process, is the last to be taught, beginning 
with divisors of 2, 3, 5 and 10, and pro- 
ceeding to two- and three-digit divisors. 
Once the process has been taught, there 
are applications to simple problems of 
everyday life. . 

The meaning of simple fractions as 
equal parts of a whole such as 4, JA, OF 
4 is introduced early, but actual opera- 
tions with fractions (called common in 
America and often referred to as vulgar 
elsewhere) are delayed until all opera- 
tions with the whole numbers have beon 
taught. The first operation consists © 
changing (so-called reducing) of frac- 
tions to the same denominator, and in 
quite a few countries the method is based 
on that of finding a Least Common Multi- 
ple. Then the four operations with aop 
tions are taught, including operation? 
with mixed numbers. Finding the Great 
est Common Factor is also stressed 1% 
Many countries, : 

Decimal fractions or, better, fractions 
written in decimal notation are usually 
delayed until the fifth or sixth year o 
instruction. Before this, however, coum” 
tries using the metric system or a dear 
money system have included numbe á 
written with 4 decimal point (or B 
comma). However, the four operation” 
on mixed decimals—that is, number 
with whole and fractional parts writte 
in decimal notation—are taught In gs 
countries. The equivalence of pue 
fractions to decimal fractions and n 
ing the transformation from one i gar 
the other culminate this aspect of c? 

utation. » 
j Along with the whole numbers, 5? 
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tems of measures are introduced and 
gradually extended so that operations 
can be performed with them. The meas- 
ures include the local national ones as 
Pi. i metric system, but the latter 
shoal : until the seventh or eighth 
y fiel in all countries that do not 
- ^ cir basic system. The measures 
lude length, area, volume, capacity, 
weight, money, and time. Exchange of 

"AT is taught in most countries. 
Ls eat a asa special topic receives 
plications’ hasis in all countries, and ap- 
SOL. are made to simple and com- 
Sitofr c discount, chain discounts, 
talmen oss, commission, borrowing, 
init oni af e stocks and bonds, 
don af r business affairs. The applica- 
life Sap to business and daily 
mn seems to have grown in 
the and stress in all countries during 

past few decades. 
versally and proportion are taught uni- 
My E very common part of this 
counie ng me rule of three. A few 
and alli still teach alligation* simple 
dine M compound with applica- 
de: lke ous work problems, and 
Scale a Dene, Ste also applicanons x 
tary ae and map-reading. The uni- 
as requir d was commonly mentioned 
AI e work. 

Wü bean teach the concept of 
bir y which is meant finding the 
Me ers - mean of a set of numbers. A 
os unte aelig ae E 
cheek €. 2 using divisibility by 9 asa 
oe er eee Ot cal 
ni ae ivision. Prime numbers receive 
that ac Es attention. It is noteworthy 
meration —— reported teaching nu- 
o any other base than ro, DOT 


" 
Propa gation refers to the rules of finding the 
O meet of various ingredients in à mixture 
Strength epeen requirements on cost, OF 
textbooks he word disappeared from American 
more than forty years ago- 


did any country report teaching the fun- 
damental laws of arithmetic (as a Ring) 
in developing the rules of operation. 
Thus it must be generally concluded that 
the teaching of arithmetic is looked upon 
as the development of a tool with many 
tricks and manipulations that are to be 
used in special types of practical prob- 
lems. Theoretical considerations are at a 
minimum. Reasoning is not demanded, 
but skill in manipulating is of the essence. 

Work in geometry begins with study 
of the ruler, using it to mark off and to 
measure distances. The common geomet- 
ric figures—square, rectangle, triangle, 
and circle—are illustrated by drawings 
and observed in nature. In all countries 
the first concepts taught are those of 
perimeter and area of the square and rec- 
tangle. The first approach to area is 
through the use of squared paper, where 
the squares in the interior of the figure 
are counted. Continuation of the study of 


y be described as a gradual 


geometry mz 
approach to demonstrative methods by 


way of concrete measurements, intuitive 
study of properties of plane figures and 
solids, simple deductions, and finally a 
study of the nature of proof. In the intui- 
tive approach the measurement of lines 
and angles, the perimeter and area of 
plane figures including the circle, the 
areas and volumes of the common solids 
cube, rectangular prism, regular prism, 
right circular cylinder, regular pyramid, 
right circular cone, and sphere—are cov- 
ered. The results are determined by prac- 
neans through use of models, and 


tical n t i 
then generalized by formulas. Work in 
geometry next concerns itself with paral- 


Tel lines, perpendicular lines, angle bisec- 
tors, and congruent triangles and rec- 
tangles and is accompanied by much 
construction work with compasses and 
s well as set squares, triangles, and 


rulers 2 
protractors. Many of the usual theorems 
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of plane geometry are thus evolved as 
facts or relation without any formal de- 
ductive system. The third aspect of intui- 
tive geometry may be called relational, 
and here are studied the base angles of an 
isosceles triangle, complementary, supple- 
mentary, and vertical angles, the relation 
of sizes of angles to the opposite side of 
a triangle, the sum of the angles of a 
triangle, and the Pythagorean relation- 
ship for a right triangle. At this point in 
instruction practically all countries re- 
port the finding of squares and square 
roots of numbers, both by numerical 
methods and by the use of tables. New- 
ton’s method of division and averaging 
the quotient and divisor is the only 
method reported as in use, the Euclidean 
method having gone into the discard at 
this stage of learning. 

Along with the Pythagorean theorem, 
ratio and proportion are introduced into 
geometry via similar triangles and then 
the sine, cosine, and tangent ratios are 
defined for angles between o? and go?. 
These ratios are used to find sides and 
angles of right triangles from given nu- 
merical values for the other sides and 
angles. Applications are made of the 
trigonometric ratios and the Pythagorean 
theorem to practical problems, especially 
those of simple surveying and navigation. 
In this study such instruments as the cli- 
nometer, hypsometer, transit, sextant, and 
angle mirror are used. The work is ac- 
companied by drawing to scale and by 
making of simple plans. 

In most countries, but not all, by the 
age of fourteen years, or in grades 8 and 
9, the children have been introduced to 
the axioms, the use of definitions, the 
simple syllogism, and a deductive chain 
of theorems, that is, the study of Eu- 

clidean deductive plane geometry. The 
amount of deductive geometry taught by 
age fifteen (grade 9) varies from a study 


of only congruence and parallelism to 
that of completion of all theorems on 
rectilinear figures, the circle and angle 
measurement, similarity, area, and the reg- 
ular polygons. There is far more varia- 
tion in the amount of geometry studied 
in the various countries than there 15 M 
the content of algebra. 

The approach to algebra is usually 
through the generalization of arithmetic 
by the use of letters for numbers. Thus 
in many countries arithmetic means 1n- 
troductory or manipulative algebra. Let- 
ters are used with fundamental opera 
tions and then equations are introduced. 
Other countries approach the simple 
equation through the study of formulas, 
where letters are used to formulate gen- 
eral rules. A third approach is to begin 
algebra by the study of positive an 
negative numbers, develop the laws 9 
these numbers and formulate them with 
letters leading to identities such as 


x+y=y+ex 
and a (b + c) = ab + ac 


The stress in the algebra study at ag" 
fourteen or fifteen is on the solution ° 
equations, first the simple equation in ón* 
unknown, then two equations in two une 
knowns (or three unknowns), and finally 
the quadratic equation. In so far as me 
reports show, the emphasis is on tricks 
and formulas and not on proof. The MOX 
theorem or proposition is a rarity in n 
first study of algebra. The remaining 
study of algebra is given over to speci 
products and factoring, the linear func" 
tion, direct and inverse variation, and 9m 
graph of the linear and quadratic € 
tion. Only two countries report ier 
study, including such topics a$ ign 
common factor, lowest common mu a 
ple, involution and evolution, Dacie i 
indices, surds, the function y = Var? 
the derivative of a polynominal. 


- 
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This, then, is the picture of what the 
Pan oe taught. What does he 
nive, ae: ? This is hard to tell, but it 
s e said that in all countries the fif- 
viri ao n who has continued his 
n dia Maecen i through the first 
ins rovs years of school can compute 
erat —— manner with the positive ra- 
Gilson sik in a decimal system of 
vm á even though he cannot ration- 
mid pm does; has a fairly useful and 
Bexerns huma of geometry with 
visis serip and common rela- 
E ed and can manipulate algebraic 
A es s and solve equations and prob- 
He c daeta system of algebra. 
ente sl ke simple deductions, but his 
tO thot n of proof, if any, Is limited 
really he theorems in geometry. He 
e er not know what mathematics 
body of n is applied, but he has a large 
telad or aan upon which, if he 1s 
Taice en peas a study of mathe- 
Sixteen ia e e built between the ages of 
gram, iis . loy s The whole pro- 
“doing V orld over, is overloaded with 
Nd : and it would appear. that à 
phasis see of this popem with em- 
DE ami wa and an elimination 
worecoi e T and extraneous busy 
the fifteen. € iven the subject and leave 
and str ii year-old with a much clearer 
stud onger picture of what mathematics 

y really is. 


Sc 
HOOL ORGANIZATION AND 
TIME ALLOTTED 


Tin eine is certain: the school organ- 
in each selection of students is unique 
sory of the countries having compul- 
age b aed e cducation. The starting 
Schooling. Hue Ty OE first year of formal 
Years, Tine be from five years to seven 
in the im. by the age of fifteen, youth 
eight to € countries have had from 

en years of schooling. But the 


number of years of instruction is modified 
somewhat by the fact that the number of 
clock-hours of instruction per week, and 
the number of weeks per year vary 
greatly from country to country. Thus 
the total allotted time for mathematics 
instruction compared with the entire in- 
structional time in a given country varies 
from 20 per cent to 9 per cent. Statistics 
are boring, so the writer offers instead 
a few sample programs and time allot- 
ments that are indicative of the highest, 
lowest, and median of the countries re- 
porung. 

In all countries, the first four years of 
instruction is given in an elementary or 
folk-school which all children, regardless 
of ability or social origin, may attend. 
The classes are taught by a teacher who 
teaches all subjects, that is, there is no 
special teacher for mathematics Or the 
other branches of learning. The only ex- 
ception to this statement is the use of 
special teachers for art and music in these 
four grades. Evidently most countries as- 
sume that art and music are special talents 
that not all teachers can Jearn to teach, 
but that this is not the case with lan- 
guage, mathematics, and history. 

All countries continue the general ele- 
mentary education under one teacher up 
to the end of the sixth, seventh, or eighth 
grade. However, in many cases there is 
a splitting of those who “can” from those 
who “cannot” into separate schools and 
separate programs beginning at the fifth, 
sixth, oF seventh school year. Only two 
countries, Canada and the United States, 
hool throughout 
the first eight years of study. There is 
ral agreement on compulsory 


trend is 


of requir 


countries mathematics is a 


ed attendance at school. in all 
required sub- 
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ject of instruction throughout these eight 
years. Where the capable pupils are sepa- 
rated into special schools, mathematics 
study for these pupils is required every 
year up to the age of fifteen, and some- 
times beyond. 

In Russia, formal schooling begins at 
age seven. During the first seven years of 
schooling (up to age fourteen), there are 
6 lessons in mathematics every week for 
33 weeks of the year. That is 198 lessons 
per year, and this comprises 20 per cent 
of all the teaching time. During the first 
five years all of the work is on arithme- 
tic; during the sixth year there are 2 
lessons each week in algebra, geometry, 
and arithmetic, and during the seventh 
year, 2 lessons in geometry, 4 in algebra. 
During the first four years one teacher 
gives all the instruction, after grade four 
all teaching is done by specialists. The in- 
struction in all seven years is compulsory 
for all students, with no Separation into 
special classes. 

In France, elementary schooling begins 
at age six and continues for five years. 
During the first three years 3% hours per 
week are devoted to the study of mathe- 
Matics—12 per cent of total teachin 
time. During the fourth and fifth years, 
the time is increased to 5 hours per week 
or 16% per cent of teaching time. How- 
ever, in the next four years, where the 
students study in Separate classes accord- 
ing to ability and future aims, the weekly 
study of mathematics is reduced to 2% 
hours, soon to be increased to 3 hours or 
only ro per cent of teaching time. 

In the German schools, for the first 
five years of study of those entering the 
Mittelschule or Gymmasium, mathematics 
instruction takes 15 per cent of the teach- 
ing time, and this same per cent applies 
to Norway, England, and Sweden. In Ja- 
Pan, since the reorganization of its schools 
after the war, there is a six-year common 


elementary school, and during the first 
four years only ro per cent of the teach- 
ing time is given to mathematics. This 
is increased slightly during the fifth and 
sixth year, and there is a trend to increase 
the amount of time given to the study 
of mathematics. Generally it appears rea- 
sonable to say that mathematics instruc- 
tion of youth up to age fifteen occupies 
about one-seventh of all the teaching 
time, and that this ratio decreases as 
youth continue studying beyond age fif- 
teen, unless they go into specialized study 
of science. How few do this will be 
shown later, 

When pupils leave the common ele- 
mentary school to go to special schools 
to take special courses such as are offered 
in the Gymnasium, Realskole, grammar 
school, high school, college preparatory 
course, and the like, they must be kai 
signed either by directive or by choice. 
In most cases the selection is based on re- 
sults of examinations, those in mathe- 
matics being an important factor. The 
other areas examined are usually the na- 
tional language and history. The exami- 
nation is usualy written, but in some 
cases includes an oral examination also- 
The following examples are typical. 

In Finland, at the end of the fourth 
grade all pupils seeking admission to the 
secondary school sit for an examination- 
Recently about one-half of all school 
children took this examination. Of these 
73 Per cent passed the examination, but 
Owing to lack of space, only 6o per 
were admitted, Hence, beginning at gra e 
5 (ages eleven and twelve) only 30 pet 
cent of the youth of Finland have a p on 
sibility of professional careers. What e 
of this 3o per cent succeed in getting z 
college is hard to say, but by compariso 
with other countries certainly at the very 
most one-fourth or about 7 per cent i 
all the youth. 


E 
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In England, a similar examination pro- 
cedure is necessary to enter the grammar 
school and takes place at age eleven. The 
percentage of all the pupils passing the 
examinations varies throughout the coun- 
try but averages about 20 per cent. In 
Scotland this examination is postponed 
until pupils are twelve years old. In India, 
where the curriculum is very advanced, 
there is an examination every year for 
Passing to the next grade. About 5o per 
cent fail these annual examinations, which 
are now regarded as the worst feature of 
India’s educational system. Children in 
France, Germany, and Denmark must 
take examinations at a very early age (ten 
Or eleven years) for admission to the 
Schools preparing for university attend- 
ance, In France, selection is made at the 
end of the fifth school year, by the use of 
the pupils’ previous marks, but the pupil 
may apply to take a written examination 
if his grades disqualify him. Norway has 
an examination at the end of the seventh 
school year, and Jugoslavia at the end of 
the eighth, In the Netherlands there is 
an informal examination in mathematics 
at the end of each year in which about 10 
m fail and must repeat the year's 
then - But at the end of the sixth year 
onl € is a very severe examination which 

Y a very small percentage of the total 
School population (less than 15 per cent) 
Pass, thereby becoming eligible for ad- 
Mission to the Gymnasium or Higher 

Urgher School. 
er d Canada and the : United States 
at th, No selective examinations. However, 
Sc ab of grade 8 or 9, the pupils are 
liher. to take programs adapted to Ro 
Work nt abilities and their probable liie 
must Mrs they finish school, but it 
Vdlunta; stressed that the dm 
family, ry on the part of the pupil and his 
Segregation of pupils at too early an 


age must be looked upon with grave 
reservation as to its consequence in this 
day and age. No matter what is said 
about transfer, it is universally true that 
once ruled out, a pupil rarely has oppor- 
tunity to cross to the better track. Be- 
tween the ages of eleven and fourteen, 
boys and girls are undergoing physical 
changes that have real psychological im- 
plications. It would appear that a choice 
at age fourteen would be far more sig- 
nificant of real ability and opportunity 
than one made at age eleven. In Ger- 
many, and the same would hold for many 
other countries, about 25 per cent of 
fifth-grade students enter the Gyra- 
sium, but only one-fourth of these 
finish the full nine years. Of those com- 
pleting the Arbitur, only 3o per cent are 
in the scientific line and this means that 
about 2 out of every 100 pupils complet- 
ing grade 5 study mathematics through- 
out the next nine years So as to enter a 
university in which they can major in 
mathematics or science. In this day and 
age, this is too small a number for the 
needs of our society. Perhaps the grave 
shortage of mathematicians and teachers 
of mathematics may in some measure be 
traced to too highly rigid selective proc- 
esses at too early an age. 


TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS 


In all countries, a shortage of teachers 
of mathematics exists and in many coun- 
tries it has reached a critical stage. There 
is bound to be a relaxing of certification 
qualifications in the years immediately 
ahead, sO that any report on teachers of 
mathematics must be based on stated 
requirements rather than on those actu- 
ally achieved. Generally, teachers of 
grades 1 to 4, and in the elementary 
school of grades 4 on to 7, 8, or 9, have 

raduated from a secondary school in the 
academic, that is college preparatory, line 
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and have attended a teacher-training col- 
lege or pedagogical academy for a period 
of from two to four years. They have 
had courses in teaching arithmetic, but 
have studied very little or no mathematics 
after entering their teacher-training pro- 
gram. 

Teachers in the program from grades 
5 to 8 (or 9) may have been trained in 
teachers colleges, and in addition have 
continued their education in special sub- 
jects and taken examinations in these 
subjects before being certified. Teachers 
above the eighth year of study are uni- 
versity graduates with a major or minor 
in mathematics. They are specialists in 
their field. In. general, the training of 
teachers of mathematics as Specialists in 
instruction for the fifth to the tenth 
grades in European countries includes the 
study of far more mathematics than is 
required in Canada or the United States, 


PHILOSOPHY OF INSTRUCTION 


The aims of mathematical instruction, 

the methods and materials used in in- 
Struction, the proposed reforms, and the 
trends in the various countries show great 
contrasts as well as universal movements. 
These pedagogical phases are reflected 
in two outstanding viewpoints which we 
can label (1) mathematics for the better 
life, that is, for its intrinsic value, or for 
its own sake; and (2) mathematics for 
better living, that is, for its application to 
science, technology, and social problems 
that will result in more efficient practical 
day-by-day living, Thus, for one coun- 
try the goal of mathematics instruction is 
stated as follows: 

The pupils must learn to compute know- 
ingly, rationally, and quickly both in writ- 
ten and oral work; to use arithmetic to solve 
practical problems and to answer questions; 
to develop logical thinking, initiative and 
creative powers; to acquire logical and Sys- 
tematic concepts of space; to solve practical 


exercises essential for use in polytechnical 
study. 

Another country reports that the pur- 
pose of teaching mathematics is: 

To develop basic knowledge and lay the 
foundation for further study. In arithmetic, 
problems are preferentially applied to the 
industrial and technical sphere; in algebra, 
the start is with concrete problems and 
principles that can be applied to the solu- 
tion of equations; operations in algebra are 
by functions—first experimentally and nu- 
merically—followed by logical clementary 
proofs of theorems. This simplifies the tran- 
sition to deductive geometry. In the ele- 
mentary school inductive methods are used, 
namely observation and description, making 
of models, abstraction of properties, formu- 
lation of definitions and laws and finally 


logical models, the latter however not in 
perfection. 


The opinion that teaching in mathe- 
matics must begin with concrete physical 
things, the study of which, by inductive 
methods, leads to certain abstractions 
from which a mathematical system can 
be built, prevails all over the world. That 
arithmetic could be taught without the 
use of rather elaborate equipment—beads, 
abaci, number charts, colored pegs, Mon- 
tessori materials, and so on ad infinitum 
—is an alien thesis to present-day ele 
mentary mathematics instruction. So i 
appears that the mathematical education 
of youth must reflect the historical devel- 
opment of mathematics. that there must 
be a period of informal experience; € 
an attempt to explain the environmen 
out of which fundamental concept? 
emerge and are clarified and refined, the? 
a formalization of the mathematics with 
memorization and application. of 

In the Spirit of this theory, aan 
during the first four or six years is guide 
by a predominance of psychology isi 
learning in which more attention is Lapi 
to the child's learning ability and his pa 
cial needs than to the subject matter. 
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many countries, however, just before the 
examination for admittance to the sec- 
ondary program the only social need be- 
comes the learning of sufficient skills and 
tricks for passing the examination. There- 
after, in the secondary school the subject 
matter of mathematics and its gradual 
axiomatizing become the predominant 
factors. Since the child’s ability to learn 
is not considered, a large and continuous 
rate of failure persists in the secondary 
school. " 

A glance at most textbooks for ages six 
to fifteen reveals the startling fact that 
there is a tremendous amount of repeti- 
ton of previous material, repeated in the 
Same dull spirit as originally presented 
Scveral years prior. Evidently no one ex- 
pects a child to have learned and remem- 
bered the material taught in previous 
Years, It is rather encouraging, then, to 
See a few countries taking a decided stand 
against this stultifying method by saying 
in effect: “The work of the secondary 
School is not to repeat the study of the 
elementary school but to base its teach- 
ing and build new knowledge on the 
mathematics previously learned." If our 
Students were expected to know what 
we y had been taught—the material on 
: hich they had passed examinations the 
ind before—there might bea HDI 
stud of student interest in er 
wd in teaching methods that could 

order on the miraculous. 

Before the discussion turns to some 
promising trends in the teaching of ele- 
nen d arithmetic it should be à 
all S one instructional feature that 
tis. t€ insist upon—mental pon 
arith owever, the concept of menta 
tries P is not the same for all s 
the is hatever it is, almost universa, y 
hin 4 of and stress on mental arithmetic 
nt the second year of elementary 

and continue, usually with daily 


(or at least periodic) drills, right through 
the age of fifteen years. The one concept 
of mental arithmetic that is predominant 
is that of rapid calculation without the 
use of paper and pencil. Short cuts and 
tricks are learned (sometimes rational- 
ized), but the purpose is to save time for 
later mathematics. Speed is of the essence 
and of course accuracy is demanded. The 
second concept extends beyond compu- 
tation, to problem solving, allowing use 
of the basic structure of the decimal sys- 
tem and its laws of operation for the 
mental estimation, approximation, and ex- 
act solution of problems as well as for 
checking. Its emphasis is on thinking, 
reasoning, and understanding, and not 
on speed. This concept offers power to 
initiative and creativity of pupils 
learning, as well as interest and challenge 
in the subject, and it in no way deters 
speed for those pupils who are capable. 


the 


SOME TRENDS 


All countries are engaged in studying 
their mathematics education. A few are 
conducting systematic experiments, but 
most of the study is merely the scattered 
efforts of a few leaders or interested per- 
Whether as a result of parental 

ressure, experiment, Or changing cul- 
tural patterns, there has been a gradual 
shift from mere rote-manipulative teach- 
ithmetic through complicated 
computational exercises, to the teaching 
by rationalization of the fundamental 
concepts and laws underlying the oper- 
ations of number, including the decimal 
system of notation. Such a shift can be 

with favor by those 


looked upon only 
interested in the mathematical knowledge 


of our future society. 
The result is that the work of the first 


r or six years is no longer regarded as 
rithmetic, but as mathe- 
ng labeled as such in the 


sons. 


i ar 
ing of a 


fou 
reckoning OT ar 
matics and is bei 
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schools. The one drawback to the rapid 
promotion of this “rational” point of 
view is the lack of knowledge of the ele- 
mentary school teacher regarding the 
nature of the mathematical structure of 
arithmetic. It appears that to date no 
countries are making any determined ef- 
fort to improve this state of affairs. 
Along with this shift in emphasis there 
has been a decrease in the home work 
demands upon the pupils, and a relaxing 
of requirements by delaying the intro- 
duction of newer topics. Thus the oper- 
ations with fractions is now a fifth- or 
Sixth-year instruction topic in all but a 
few countries; and these fractions are 
frequentlv limited to simple denomina- 
tors having fairly easily discovered Least 
Common Multiples. The elementary 
school is being extended from the fourth 
to the sixth or a higher grade, and the 
trend is strong to have all children under- 
take the same mathematics study through- 
out a period of eight years. The same 
study seems to make sense, but if this 
implies the same amount, at the same rate 
of teaching, then it contradicts all that 
we know of the great individual differ- 
ence in ability and in mental growth of 


children in all countries. 

The following trends exhibited by a 
few individual countries are merely 
noted. (1) Delaying the more logical 
aspects of plane geometry and preparing 
for it by introducing theorems and de- 
ductions in the initial study of algebra. 
(2) Reintroducing rigid motion into the 
study of geometry, that is, the intuitive 
approach to the preservation of metric 
properties by rotation, translation, and 
reflections. (3) The unification of math- 
ematics study by eliminating separate 
hours for the study of arithmetic, alge- 
bra, and geometry, and using these sub- 
jects indiscriminately to help each other, 
especially in early years of the secondary 


school. (4) The early introduction of 
algebra through the generalization of the 
laws of arithmetic. (5) The use of the 
mathematics books of the school library 
as resource and enrichment material as 
well as a necessary part of mathematics 
study. (6) An ever-increasing usc and 
construction of gadgets and models. (7) 
Stressing the metric system by making 
it the only one to be learned and used. 
(8) Introducing some concepts of mod- 
ern mathematics so as to prepare for the 
study of modern algebra at the university 
level, and also to give clarity and unity 
to the elementary mathematics. (9) In- 
troducing aspects of descriptive statistics 
in both arithmetic and algebra. 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


; ToS 

The present program in pri qv 

f 5 Å : 

for youth six to fifteen years old in th 
" J A " 
United States can best be described a 


: er 
- average when compared to that in oth 


countries.* Up to about 1925, the teach- 
ing was for the most part a rote-manipU- 
lative, tool-developing type of instruc” 
tion. From 1925 to 1940, a social utility 
program was introduced whereby ar iih 
metic and geometry were to be learned 
when and as they arose in social problem 
in the life of the youngster. This metho 
of teaching proved a complete failure 
Beginning around 1940, a meaning werd 
of teaching was advocated and is rapidly 
gaining favor. This theory stresses one 
teaching of arithmetic as an p 
Structure of number, and geometry j^ 
a systematic structure of space, wii 
abstracted from physical objects and t 
world around us through the study "d 
their characteristics and properties. 


t of 
* Sydney Tompkins, “The Development, ot 
Arithmetic as ud Denar School pun 
Since 1900." Unpublished Doctoral ? 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 1957° 
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arithmetic all learning is rationalized; the 
concepts of numerosity, order, numera- 
tion, and the fundamental operations are 
developed intuitively and used before 
any attempt is made to systematize the 
fundamental relations and facts. 

Once the concept of counting is devel- 
oped, the children discover, write, then 
memorize through drill, all the funda- 
mental facts needed for the four funda- 
mental operations with numbers. The 
commutative, associative, and distributive 
laws are used in learning the facts and 
we algorisms of the fundamental com- 
putational processes. Since subtraction is 
Conceived fundamentally as removing a 
known subset from a given universe, and 
then the problem is to find the comple- 
ment of the subset, we teach the take- 
away exchange algorism an d. not the 
Austrian Method. We have found that 
ey! Sei ogee pe this method pays real 
Method : ind we reserve the Austrian 
the ne or the time when we introduce 
numbers system of positive and negative 
duce A Long division is used to intro- 
one Ivision with whole numbers using 
short Lon OF three-digit divisors, and 
and ej dem is reserved for the seventh 
tion ene school years, when simplifica- 
general rationalization can be made. In 
ation re taen no mathematical oper- 
standin at is beyond a genuine aoa 
and "ni and rationalization by the pupils, 
ing a teach this mathematics by oe 
ee a; based on the laws 0 
Cal ee and by abstracting from phys!- 
and els. In the later years, grades 8 
ordin we produce models in which the 
hold "a arithmetic and geometry do not 
Stand 2 so that the pupils will under- 
that wits is other mathematics es 
this ther they have learned, and that 

mathematics is useful. 
€ geometry of grades 5 to 9 is €n- 


tire] : 
Y informal and intuitive and covers 


the ordinary study of shape, size, and po- 
sition. The one really significant change 
that is occurring is in grade 9 (age fif- 
teen). Here the entire year will be de- 
voted to developing elementary algebra 
from a modern point of view. The con- 
cepts, language, and symbolism of sets 
(Mengen, Ensembles) are introduced at 
the very start of the study. A variable is 
conceived as a symbol which may be 
replaced by any element (number) of its 
domain. We stress that we must always 
know the domain in which we are work- 
ing. We talk of expressions, set-builders, 
and also refer to the roots of equations as 
the solution set. We are convinced that 
through this approach, using the five 
fundamental laws for a Ring (but not the 
word Ring), the algebra will achieve 
unity, clarity, meaning, and challenge to 
the intellect that it never had before. Our 
approach to function from the start will 
be a mapping exhibited by a set of 
ordered pairs of numbers, and defined 
by a relation that makes it single-valued. 
With these ideas we can introduce ele- 
mentary methods of proof in algebra 
comparable to those heretofore reserved 
for geometry alone. We believe our ex- 
periment is well worth watching by all 


countries. 


CONCLUSION 


It has already been said that all re- 
ts indicate a trend toward teaching 
But meaning has different 
connotations to the different reporters. 
This report closes on a note of the neces- 
sity, because of our world culture today, 
of teaching all our mathematics, from the 
very first formal lessons, through the use 
of thinking. This does not mean the 
teaching of a rigorous mathematical 
structure, but that all learning should be 
through the use of cognitive intelligence, 
and not other mental abilities. 


por 
for meaning. 
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More and more the only services which 
human beings can offer to society and 
which society will need will be intel- 
lectual. The age of automation which 
appears immediately in front of us, and 
the expanding application of mathematics 
to other areas of knowledge than physics 
will demand from society not only greater 
but more brain power. Hence it depends 
upon the schools of the world to develop 
intellectual power, not only that which 
occurs in the top-notch brains, but the 
power of each and every individual to 
its full extent. The power to think, to 
solve problems, to apply knowledge to 
practical situations, and to create is pres- 
ent in all normal persons, though of 
course not to the same extent. Mathe- 
matics, both as liberal education for all 
pupils and as special education for career 
people, offers a type of cognitive intel- 
lectual development necessary for mod- 


ern culture. But mathematics instruction 
will achieve its goal only if the teaching 
builds a structure of knowledge through 
the organization of concepts and relations 
of number and space and facility in the 
use of this structure, so as to give the 
learner a genuine insight into what math- 
ematics is like in the twentieth century, 
and what it does. n 

Will youth learn mathematics in this 
manner? They will, and furthermore, 
many who now desert their study of 
mathematics at their first opportunity 
will not do so under cognitive learning. 
They will learn, and continue their study; 
because children are first of all motivated 
by intellectual curiosity and not by use 
or monetary values, They will continue 
their study because all of us like to do 
that which we understand, that which 
challenges us, and that which offers us 2 
reasonable chance of success. 


ie- 
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'The American-Educated Foreign 
Student Returns Home 
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Ye can't go home again," said a pro- 
PR a to his class of foreign stu- 
ens because you have become cross- 
ane it people and ‘home enn never be 
tinute hes when you left. This state- 
dim Mc eid presents the problem of 
hm cu neg faced by students who 
Shoula e abroad and returned home. 
studente merican education for foreign 
tiere bec at the water’s edge, or are 
which i lems of return adjustment 
that shoul zn students face back home 
llenas be the concern of American 

TÉ and universities? 
NNNM. ipu problem of return adjust- 
and ded e explained in psychological 
XN E terms. When the foreign stu- 
* feld m cultures he changes his 
Dew feld } rough his experiences !n a 
It is reco he becomes a changed person. 
n ae that the field is different 
Perceptions 4 individuals . with varying 
the host ns and levels of involvement in 
and hehe pera hence varying degrees 
É os ps changes take place. When 
ome, the foreign student 1s 


* 
D i 
Educa eas was Instructor in International 
58, and ‘A, ae Teachers College, Columbia, 1955- 
ands du cting Adviser to Students from Other 
1 ting the Winter Session, 1955-56: 


he "m 
Psychology. © concept is taken from Gestalt 


1g! 


back in a field that has itself changed in 
varying degrees and directions. Conse- 
quently, he may be expected to have 
some difficulty which may or may not 
become serious. All these dimensions of 
change are variable, depending upon the 
individual, his background, and his edu- 
] sojourn experience 
in a foreign land. He really "can't go 
home again" because, as the professor 
said, he is different and home can never 
be to him what it once was. 

The American-educated foreign stu- 
dent must face up to a social problem 
too. Back in his own country he is 
viewed by his compatriots as if he wore 
a conspicuous label reading MADE IN THE 
USA. He himself, his family, his col- 
leagues, and his friends are aware of 
this “label.” He returns with certain ex- 
pectations, and certain responses are ex- 

ected of him. From either viewpoint, 
challenges are experienced by the re- 
turned alumnus. 

In an effort to determine what these 
challenges are, 2 study was recently com- 

leted of Teachers College alumni who 
the Doctor of Philosophy 
or Doctor of Education degree in the 
period 1946-1955- What follows is an 
ysis of the return adjustment prob- 


cational and genera 


had received 


anal 
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lems reported by fifty of these alumni, 
in answer to the question, What prob- 
lems, if any, have you encountered in 
your country as a returned American- 
trained educator.? 

The problems reported were classi- 
fied and placed in the seven categories 
given below, in descending order of fre- 
quency of mention. 


1. Reconstruction of personal values 
upon return home. 

2. Bringing about changes in the 
home-country environment. 

3. Meeting criticism of American de- 
grees and training. 

4. Accepting the standards of living 
back home. 

5. Meeting anti-American attitudes. 

6. Low salaries and lack of public or 
institutional funds for education. 


7. Limited job opportunities and ex- 
cessive work load. 


These seven categories of return ad- 
justment problems are taken up seriatim 
in the pages which follow. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF 
PERSONAL VALUES 


One out of four alumni reporting 
problems stated that he had difficulty 
with what might be termed the recon- 
struction of personal values. This is the 
problem of cultural readjustment, or re- 
acculturation, of the individual who, 
having had a study sojourn abroad dur- 
ing which some, many, or all of his per- 
sonal values were altered, is faced with 
the need to bring his altered values into 
harmony with indigenous culture values 

? The present report is taken from a larger 
study of 156 foreign doctoral alumni, from 30 
countries, territories, and colonial areas, Of the 
81 who returned a questionnaire, 62 were back 
in their respective countries at the time of 
filling out the questionnaire. Twelve of these 


62 did not have, did not recognize, or did not 
admit problems of return adjustment. 


in his home culture without denying 
completely either his acquired values or 
the values of the home culture. 

Alumni made such comments as these: 


I find the social outlook of people I come 
into contact with quite divergent from 
mine. Social relationships are difficult. Per- 
sonal freedom is limited. Customs and tra- 
ditions are very much with us—and if one 
is different, then he is considered to be ei 
eign. That social intelligence and ng 
edge are more important acquisitions t 7 
an academic degree is perhaps not genera y 
acknowledged. 


To be yourself you have to be ur d 
family ties, but still the expectations of ta 
ily members bother me a lot. : 

: —— ia. 

Adjustment to actual conditions in ua 
A little spoilt and much made of whils 
the States. 

; "m e- 

We still believe in the old customs; ecd 
cially the separation of men and Limp 
and so there are no girl friends because e 
looked down upon. No more dates, OF ca 
cial gatherings of the two sexes. ag ces 
you choose your wife if there are no Gat 

" 2 : in 

The divergence of life in America and 

Iraq. í 
ion 0 

The problem of the reconstruction a 
personal values was significant for syle 
turnees because they experienced e à 
lenges to their value system while pet 
The data indicated this to be the e 
often mentioned problem as i e 
major problem for certain indivi "lies 
Since cross-cultural education imP di- 
the "liberation" of culture-bound a ye 
viduals to use their abilities for rt 
and constructive action in varying 


tion 
when they return home, the ques 


à ds 
arises, Should students from other pes 
be more directly prepared by m 


American colleges and universities c c 
mect the problem of the rapa t 
of personal values when they are 
in their own country? 

The matter of return adjust 
complex one depending on many 


ment is? 
factors 


te 
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including the quality of the sojourn ex- 
perience, the personality of the individ- 
ual student, the nature of the situation 
which he left and to which he returns, as 
well as his preparation for return to his 
home country, The satisfactory recon- 
struction of personal values when he is 
at home again, although a difficult and 
multi-faceted problem, would seem to 
ss basic to the effectiveness of the alum- 
1s. 


BRINGING ABOUT CHANGES 


Sue in of five returned alumni re- 
in BRA ene he had experienced problems 
"e pting to bring about changes in 
typical cc in the home situations. Some 
comments are given below: 


ms ecd experiences and memories 
to them of life overseas. To avoid referring 
t) efer was, at first, virtually impossible, 
to opis them was interpreted as striving 
Éxparienca up.” I had hoped to diffuse my 
to be Sm. in the national community, and 
sional er educational force in my profes- 
unwilli oup. I have found an insularity and 
Shared ee for my experience to be 
y persons in “power” roles. 


‘ pits at Teachers College I developed 
be a itude and conviction that things could 
anged and improved. Here | foun 


peo 
s o LIS avtse to change. Had some personal 


t x I say, "In the USA this is done like 

hand, if the climate is hostile. On the other 

tion 5 I say, “This is what modern educa- 
ays...” the climate is receptive. 


Pu EN a great problem when trying to 
tact and ideas into practice. It needs lots o 
€mphasi;, patience. Teachers College should 
especial] € more and more human relations, 
ound im a techniques and methods. I 
Y our "a at we just can't succeed only 
to work wüh s knowledge. Since we have 
Mental set it 1 people who have a definite 
understand, it is not easy at all to make them 


Alumni 
tered i "e reported that they encoun- 
n their homeland conservatism and 


the reluctance of some people to accept 
new ideas. Such negative reactions on 
the part of others may have resulted 
from the returnees’ enthusiasm in apply- 
ing new ideas; it may have been taken 
as arrogance by their fellow country- 
men. The returnees may not have been 
aware of the importance of reidentifica- 
tion with the home culture and of 
developing satisfactory techniques for 
proving their “sameness” while remain- 
ing different in some Ways, thus lessen- 
ing the barriers to initiating social change. 
Problems may also have arisen, as some 
comments implied, out of the attempts 
of alumni to apply American principles 
and methods directly without adapting 
them to the local culture. Another fac- 
tor not to be overlooked may have been 
pation, in the case of 


unrealistic antici 
difficulties to be en- 


some alumni, of the 
countered. 
Some comments from alumni who re- 
orted that they bad satisfactorily met 
the problems of return adjustment lend 


support to the above analysis. 


My attention while in the USA was fo- 
cused on Australia as well as the United 
States. I think I had quite a realistic antici- 
pation of difficulties. 


alized the importance of adapt- 


] early re 
hat I learned in the 


ing, not adopting, W 
States. 

The main reason [for successful adjust- 
ment] is that I adapt from what I learned 
whatever I think is practical and applicable 
in our own situation. I do not copy any- 
thing from the United States just because I 
know it. However, I must say that I am 

e to work in a really demo- 
tution, Everyone feels free to 


make suggestions for improvement in life 
and in our work. If the suggestion Is a bet- 
So I have no 


ter one, it is always taken. 
difficulty. 

The last comment su 
ategic placement of th 


ggests that the 


str: e returnee Is an 
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important factor in his success in bring- 
ing about educational change. 

Another important aspect of the role 
of alumni as social innovators is their 
understanding and use of the communi- 
cation process as it operates in the so- 
cial system at home. Too often failure 
in bringing about desirable social change 
has been caused by failure of the catalyst 
to grasp the importance of relationships 
that exist in a particular community and 
to work within this established frame- 
work? An effective social innovator 
must understand not only the process of 
communication but also the ways in 
which the social system as well as in- 
dividuals operates in achieving desired 
and desirable goals. 

Analysis of the comments made by 
alumni leads to the conclusion that at 
least 20 per cent of these former students 
would have benefited if they had paid 
ThOre attention during their sojourn 
abroad to a study of the methods of 
bringing about social change, or, more 


generally, a study of the Process of so- 
cial change. 


CRITICISM OF AMERICAN 
DEGREES AND TRAINING 


One out of five returned alumni who 
mentioned problems of readjustment 
stated that his American degree and 
training were considered below Eu- 
ropean degrees and training by some of 
his contemporaries. This attitude was en- 
countered by alumni in Nigeria and 
Sierra Leone, Australia, Burma, Egypt, 
Greece, Iraq, India, and Pakistan. The 
following comments are representative, 

In some quarters American education is 
regarded as superficial, and persons with 


equivalent qualifications from British uni- 
versities are given preference, 


$ Morris E. Opler, Social Aspects of Techni- 
cal Assistance in Operation (Paris, Unesco, 
1954), pp. 42-63. 


As a returned student one has to prove 
to fellow colleagues that an American eli 
cation enables a person to offer a practica 
solution to the educational needs whe 
presently exist in my country. The on 
consensus in Iraq is that British edum a 
is deeper, more disciplined, and more thor- 
ough than American. The comparisons 
made between American and British educa- 
tion are unfavorable to the American 
graduate. 


In a country where there is a political a 
fluence from another great power Ae 
a pressure from that power to Lope 
American-educated persons and give mc E 
weight to degrees received from the cou 
try exerting the influence. 


This unfavorable situation was s 
ported by alumni in countries of t d 
British Commonwealth and in former an " 
present British colonies. It was also z 
ported by alumni in countries pesi 
British education has had a longer tr? 
tion than American education, or we 
Great Britain and the United QU 
would seem to be competing for the ! ê 
ological and political support of = 
country as evidenced by the last quo" 
tion. € 

It was also brought out by ee 
alumni that, because of the nature of the 
educational system in many lands, ate 
Ministry of Education is a political o 
fice. This fact affected the status 
American degrees in some countries. 
this connection, one alumnus said: f 

When the administration in the afin. 
the Ministry of Education [is] in the hs 
of those people who studied in the uni- 
then all graduates from the American the 
versities become preferable; and, fs] in 
contrary, when the administration a the 
the hands of those who graduated fO e 

ritish universities, then all the gra fer- 
from the British universities become pre 


sh 
iç a clas 
able. Thus, one can say that there bes among 
as well as a sort of envy and jealou S nis he 
those who consider themselves among 


2 rv. 
best educated people in the country 


re 
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Other alumni reported that the hold- 
ers of American degrees come into con- 
flict with graduates from European uni- 
versities generally. This conflict seemed 
to be more with individual colleagues 
than with either covert or overt policy. 


ane of my colleagues are graduates 
. uropean universities. They are in- 
a, in general, not to appreciate the 

merican philosophy of education as it 
should be. ý 


et American education is rejected by 
€ German-, French-, [and] British-trained 
educators, 


2. problem of envy for being more up 

ed ate and far more advanced in knowl- 
Be than those colleagues coming from 
urope. g 


B European education generally, and 
ritish education in particular, is of 
Course several centuries older than Amer- 
co ER. It is understandable that 
Me ies road who are European trained 
Fs: © know little or nothing about 
ES pi education would tend to con- 
famili uperior that with which they are 
miliar, Such an attitude may also be 
eie as a protective device utilized by 
persons to maintain their own 

Status, 
m isle factor that is ignored when 
Poe qd between the educational 
is then E various countries are, made 
these the objectives of education in 
Moere are different. European 
tive oo has been highly selec- 
ó ^ rected toward the development 
N ae ee elite, American higher 
Bodas has been open to all who can 
are nor Vhen these differing objectives 
ana considered it is obvious that 
ropean "^ education falls below Eu- 
lire Fergie. i and vice versa. 
&f shine actor influencing the attitude 
Brees is oe ee toward American de- 
he confusing picture of Amer- 


ican higher education that is often found 
abroad. Because only a few American 
universities are known abroad and be- 
cause of the wide range in their quality, 
it would seem almost impossible for un- 
informed individuals to evaluate Amer- 
ican study and, therefore, unfair to belit- 
tle American degrees. 

That Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is well known abroad and is con- 
sidered an outstanding institution by 
many is reflected in the fact that one- 
fourth of the students from other lands 
studying in the United States in the pro- 
fessional field of Education have, in re- 
cent years, chosen to become students 
at Teacher College. However, when 
alumni return home, their education at 
Teachers College tends to be generally 
viewed by others as “American educa- 
tion” and as such is subjected to adverse 
criticism. 

None of the respondents in Japan, Is- 
rael, the Netherlands, the Philippines, 
Thailand, and Puerto Rico reported 
problems relative to the status of Amer- 


ican degrees. 


ACCEPTING STANDARDS OF 
LIVING BACK HOME 


One out of eight returned alumni had 
found it difficult to reconcile himself to 
the lower standard of living in his home 
country after his stay in the United 
States. Of the respondents indicating dif- 
his adjustment only 


ficulty in making t 
; returned alumni 


three more recently ; 
were unreconciled at the time of filling 
out the questionnaire. About half of 
those who said that they had finally 
cept conditions in their 


learned to ac i 1 
f resignation 


homeland spoke in terms 0 
to the situation. A typical comment was: 


No heat in house or school in winter. 
Food so different. "Transportation so inade- 
quate. But I have overcome all these diffi- 


poao 


f tureav Ednl. 


aT ue 


= Research 


i 
t 
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culties now. I catch cold like everybody 
else; eat rice and fish. 


The remaining half of those who even- 
tually adjusted to the standards of living 
back home reported their reaction in 
terms of motivation for improvement 
of conditions. 

When I returned, I noticed the contrast 
clearly and this made me complain. How- 
ever, I soon realized that it will take time 
to develop our new country, and I have 
been able to readjust to the traditions of 
my country. I plan to live the rest of my 


life here and I must contribute to its de- 
velopment. 


I think after a while we begin to realize 
that we have to be realistic and start from 
where we are and from what we are, not 
from what we do not have. We begin to 
sympathize with the people and we feel 
that it is our responsibility to help, not to 
feel resentful. 


MEETING ANTI-AMERICAN 
ATTITUDES 

One out of ten returned alumni re- 
ported that he encountered prejudice 
and hostility to anything American. 
These comments were made by alumni 
in Australia, Egypt, Japan, and India. 
The comments made indicated that the 


reasons for the negative attitudes toward 
the United States are many and com- 
plex, for example, stereotypes developed 
by the movies and cheap publications, 
contact with a few unrepresentative 
Americans abroad, experiences with the 
American military abroad, and the ma- 
terial wealth of the United States, The 
reason most frequently given was the 
controversial role of the United States 
in international relations. 


LOW SALARIES AND LACK 
OF FUNDS 
One out of ten returned alumni re- 
ported that he was dissatisfied with his 
situation back home because of low sal- 


ary. Whether this dissatisfaction resulted 
from comparing local salary scales with 
American salary scales or merely repre- 
sented the alumnus’ personal situation 
relative to others in the local situation 
could not be determined from the com- 
ments made by respondents. The fact 
that it was mentioned suggests that 
alumni had expectations of higher sal- 
aries after their American education and 
that these expectations were not realized. 
The lack of public or institutional funds 
for the accomplishment of desired objec- 
tives in education was also reported. 


JOB OPPORTUNITIES AND 
WORK LOAD 


One out of twelve alumni reported dis- 
satisfaction with his professional positio” 
An alumnus said that those entrenched 19 
responsible positions “close ranks to keep 
a newcomer down or out." Two sa! 
that they were given excessive wor 
loads. One failed to secure a better po 
tion which he had expected upon € 
and one reported that he had dme 
in securing a position in his partien 
field because "specialized jobs are i 
few.” 


CONCLUSIONS AND 
IMPLICATIONS 

The findings discussed here should b° 
tempered with other findings growing 
out of the total study of foreign docto 
alumni, which indicate that the vast i 
jority (96 per cent) feel that their A™ a- 
ican education has contributed in ? p 
riety of important ways to their pr? nt 
sional, social, and personal developm® 
Space does not permit elaboration e 
these data here. The findings mcr 
in the present report, however, prm 
the conclusion that an important 9 aly 
tive of cross-cultural education, on 
preparation for return adjustment 
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not attained by a large number of stu- 
dents from other lands. The question 
raised by these findings is, Should 
preparation for return be a part of the 
educational “content” of the study so- 
a a students from other lands? To 
ite, as many do, that “education” is the 
primary purpose of exchange-of-persons 
programs is to beg the more important 
question regarding the kind, quality, and 
scope of the education that is offered. 
_ Of the seven categories of return ad- 
Justment problems reported by alumni, 
x din particular appear to be basic to 
ccessful re-acculturation of the re- 
Bs and to his making effective con- 
ions to his society: (1) the recon- 
Struction of personal values upon return, 
and (2) bringing about changes in the 
ome-country environment. The other 
i15 mentioned, although immedi- 
er NN to the returnee, can be 
mds epend in large measure for their 
hae edes or eventual solution upon 
arem he alumnus does in these two 
entioned areas. 
a Ihe Südinge zsporéd em ARE 
iiie. the period of sojourn abroa 
hus — should be given (particu- 
a oo graduate students who 
the ho y to return to key positions in 
chola T RDUM to study of the psy- 
i A cal and social problems involve 
ns es s-cultural experience, and to study 
wath a, of social change and the 
dias e and techniques of bringing 
this ca esired and desirable change. In 
that en it should be pointed out 
"d s purpose of cross-cultural edu- 
emia ne not be "to produce social 
sem. rg discontented with their 
ure, or resentful critics of the 


societies which educated them."* Rather 
it should produce social innovators with 
strengthened and broadened loyalties to 
their homeland—people who are not 
only constructive critics but construc- 
tive agents for change as well. A special- 
ist in cross-cultural education has stated: 

å appreciable results in . . . any respect 
that transcends the lives of the exchanged 
individuals depend on a *multiplier effect." 
That is, since the number of persons ex- 
changed in any program is inherendy a 
minute proportion of the national popula- 
tions, a crucial ingredient of a successful 
program is its potentiality for catalyzing 
processes that ramify beyond the persons 
directly included.® 

The questions concerning the prepara- 
tion of alumni for return adjustment are 
more immediately pertinent for alumni 
from the “technologically underdevel- 
oped” countries. The majority of Teach- 
ers College students from other lands as 
well as the majority of foreign students 
in the United States as a whole come 
from countries which are attempting to 
hurdle the centuries. A well-known an- 


thropologist has stated: 
... The need now is to move away to new 


knowledge and skills, to a new place in a 
new social order. Education is now not for 
the maintenance of the old, but for change.* 


The challenges which alumni face in 
their situations back home become, in 
light of the findings reported here, chal- 
lenges also to the American institutions 


which educate them. 

^ Robert King Hall, “The Role of Teachers 
College in International Education,” Teachers 
College Record, Vol. 56, No. 5, 1955, P- 266. 

s M. Brewster Smith, “The Future of Inter- 

i Exchange Programs,” Teachers Col- 


d, Vol. 57; No. 5, 1956, p. 289- 
t Mead (Ed, Cultural Patterns and 


Progressive Education and American 


. * 
Progressivism: Margaret Naumburg 
ROBERT H. BECK 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


ROGRESSIVE education originated as a 
| S aen against (as Edward C. Linde- 
man phrased it) “the deadly, stereotyped, 
ritualistic and doctrinaire form of edu- 
cation which prevailed everywhere in 
America” during the second half of the 
nineteenth century. There was no head- 
quarters for the revolt, though after 1919 
the Progressive Education Association 
acted as a clearing house for disseminat- 
ing information about it. Nor was there 
a chief of staff. John Dewey disclaimed 
paternity of progressive education, not 
because it was unpopular but because he 
knew how much had been done by such 


pioneer fighters as Colonel Francis W. 
Parker. Said Dewey: 


Colonel Francis W, Parker, more nearly 
than any other one person, was the father 
of the progressive education movement... . 
He engaged in aggressive warfare against 
the burden of ready-made desiccated sub- 
ject matter formulated and arranged from 
the adult point of view—in other words, 
against the stock in trade of the conven- 
tional curriculum, He pleaded for subject 
matter nearer to the experience and life of 
the pupils. He strove to throw off the yoke 
of fixed and uniform disciplinary measures,1 


* This is the final article in a series of three 
by Professor Beck published in Tur Record. 
The first article discussed the role of Felix Ad- 
ler in the Progressive Education Movement, the 
second that of Caroline Pratt. . 

1 John Dewey, *How Much Freedom in the 


Colonel Parker fought his battle in 
Massachusetts and Illinois. Felix Adler 
and Caroline Pratt worked in New York. 
Marietta Johnson was in Fairhope, Ala- 
bama, and at other spots other crusaders 
Struck out, intent on "progress" in à 
cating. No one was "captain" in ind 
early days, from 1875 to 1914. And a 3 
even in 1919, when the Progressive E E 
cation Association opened its first pii 
was John Dewey or anyone else titu a 
head of the progressive movement " 
education. Stanwood Cobb, first — 
tive Secretary of the Progressive etd 
tion Association, makes this point n. 
emphatically. Wrote Mr. Cobb of t 
early history of the movement: : 
I should like to emphasize particularly ue 
this Progressive Movement in various wy 
perimental Schools throughout the perm 
Was spontaneous and flowed from wi sd 
different Sources, totally unconnected e 
from each. It cannot be ascribed to any 
educator? " 

The revolt against mediocrity had pA 
leader, but it was not a lone revolt 


New School?" The New Republic, 63:704 
July o, 1930. the 
LT Mem Cobb, “The Early History pe 
Progressive Education Association," p. ! inter- 
published manuscript). Mr. Cobb ivit the 
viewed by the writer in connection hos As- 
early history of the Progressive Educa at the 
sociation on February 7 and 8, PA Vashing- 
Chevy Chase Country Day School, 
ton, D. C. 


^ 
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educationists against a single institution. 
All along the line American civilization 
was in cultural upheaval. Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters led off by attacking American litera- 
ture as romantic trifling. Sinclair Lewis 
and many others lent immediate support. 
Then, in 1912, Poetry made its appear- 
ance, and native poesy showed itself in- 
tellectually beyond Longfellow. In his 
Little Theatre, Maurice Browne pro- 
duced William Butler Yeats's “On Baile’s 
Strand” in 1911, opening the way for a 
revamping of American drama. The Im- 
Pressionists, Expressionists, Post-Impres- 
Stonists, Cubists, and other art groups had 
their debut in America under the spon- 
Sorship of a remarkable photographer- 
artist, Alfred Steiglitz. The Goliath of 
calendar art had met its David. 
. These assaults on cultural mediocrity, 
te with the criticisms of the poor 
Rte ng being made by the schools, were 
"ia p'emented by "muckrakers thrust- 
mer big business, big labor, political 
it ee and all forms of social evil. 
Scribe m "ps phrase, muckrakers, to de- 
Steff enry Demarest Lloyd; Lincoln 
ens,* Ray Stannard Baker,” and such 


: "1 
exi “muckraker” was coined by Presi- 
Gridiro neodore Roosevelt at a Washington 
raham Cub diner on March 17, 1906. David 
against hillips, well known as a crusader 
taken Sube: and economic evils, had jUst 
singular] nator Chauncey Depew to task in a 
gress Sind harsh fashion. With Pilgrims Pro- 
Who st mind—remembering the sad character 
nd ie always with a hoe raking the muck 
elt coi er lifting his eyes to the light—Roose- 
Ness P nn the label “muckraker.” But the busi- 
When H muckraking had gone on since 1894, 
Paper enry Demarest Lloyd, a Chicago news- 
por man, fathered an exposé of the Standard 
Sep ny Wealth Against Commonwealth. 
the essi Shame of tbe Cities. (1904) revealed 
Venality two years spent in exploring the 
hicago, P politics in Minneapolis, Cincinnati, 

5 de hiladelphia, and New York. 
Within nad about San Francisco, the graft 
Osses and boo and the hold of labor 
is h ig business on the city's consumers. 
€ followed with an investigation of the 


other hard-hitting writers as Thomas W. 
Lawson, Charles Edward Russell, Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, Burton J. Hendricks, 
David Graham Phillips, Edward E. Bok, 
and Mark Sullivan. The names are pa- 
raded simply to point up the fact that 
muckraking was no small-scale enterprise. 
By 1910, however, muckraking was on 
the decline; it had done its work. The 
Hepburn Act, the Mann-Elkins Act, con- 
trolling common carriers, had been en- 
acted partly because of what had been 
said about railroad rebates and the wa- 
tered stock of railroad companies. David 
Graham Phillips may have helped in ob- 
taining the direct election of Senators. 
Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle has been 
credited with prompting President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to appoint an investigat- 
ing committee charged with studying 
d-packing industry. Subsequently 


the foo 
the Pure Food and Drug Act was en- 


acted. 

In education, in the arts, in cleaning 
up slums, politics, and labor and busi- 
ness practices "progress" was effected. 
Reformers were hopeful and their hope 
lasted through. World War I, which 
many felt would be a war to end war and 
political tyranny. With such optimism 
rampant, audaciously radical schools 
representing in their educational philoso- 
phies the idealism of all American pro- 
oressivism, were to be expected. 

F The idealism of the day leaned in a 

olitical direction; it was believed that 
Americans Were capable of running their 
affairs with justice and honesty. Each of 
the muckrakers sought a cleaning up of 
social conditions that would restore to 
Americans a decent environment In which 
their native instinct for good would lead 
to the building of 


a progressive civiliza- 
tion. All this idealism was appealing toa 
our and Swift Beef Trust and of railroad 
industries. 


Arm 1 
rebates to !! 
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social conscience. Felix Adler and his 
Ethical Culture School were almost arti- 
facts of it. He told the School's backers, 


"The ideal of the school is not the adaptation 
of the individual to the existing social en- 
vironment; it is the development of per- 
sons who will be competent to change their 
environment to greater conformity with 
moral ideas; that is, to put it boldly, to 
train reformers.9 


With the decline of muckraking after 
1910, the urgent plea for social reform 
was replaced by the efforts of writers, 
dramatists, painters, and poets whose goal 
was to increase respect for and encourage 
creative self-expression. So special a drive 
did not displace overnight the efforts of 
those out to eradicate social evils, but the 
artists fought hard and the social liberals 
among progressives tended to rest. 

An educator of unusual verve and im- 
agination represents what happened in 
progressive education just before World 
War I and after the Armistice. Margaret 
Naumburg struck out unreservedly for 
creative self-expression. : 


II 


A career was not clearly blocked out 
in Margaret Naumburg’s mind when she 
graduated from Columbia University in 
1910, but she went from college bent on 
social reform.’ She had been president of 
the Socialist Club on campus, and her 
major study at Columbia had been done 
with John Dewey, in those days un- 
rivaled as a philosopher of American 
progressivism. 

In order to bolster the knowledge 
which she would put at the service of 

reform, Miss Naumburg went to England 
to study with Sidney and Beatrice Webb 

$ Mabel R. Goodlander, The First Sixty Years 
(New York: The Ethical Culture Society, 1938, 
Foreword), p. iii. 

7From an interview with Miss Naumburg, 
March 15, 1941, in New York City. 


at the London School of Economics. Un- 
der the Webbs’ tutelage she had an op- 
portunity to gain better than a bird’s-eye 
view of social conditions and labor prob- 
lems, and was set to studying labor con- 
ditions in the moving picture industry, at 
the time centered in London. 

Economic reform in the Socialist man- 
ner apparently lost its charm for Miss 
Naumburg and left her a would-be re- 
former without a cause. Into the spiritual 
vacuum moved Dr. Maria Montessor, 
who, between 1910 and 1914, was the 
best-known educational reformer in Eu- 
rope and the United States. Miss Naum- 
burg journeyed to Italy, there to observe 
the new work of Dr. Montessori in her 
Casa dei Bambini. The two women did 
Not prove congenial and Miss Naumburg 
returned to the United States and to ie 
one attempt, at Lillian Wald’s Henry 
Street Settlement, at managing a ne 
garten organized in accordance wit? 
Montessori principles. d 

One remembers the Montessori metho 
as helping children to learn their vei 
R's through manipulation of “didact 
materials"—blocks of assorted shape 
beads of varied colors, and outlines oc 
letters. To Margaret Naumburg the ae 
terials were unimaginative and the pre 
Scribed method of their manipulation 
restricted the creative activities of the 
children. 


III 


It was 1915, war had broken out 
Europe when Miss Naumburg made j^ 
decision to open a school of her own s 
be named the Children's School ew vi 
Walden School.) A summer spent stu‘ 7 
ing with that impressive and a ae 
radical in progressive education, Mari E 
Johnson, was enough to give Miss sea? 
burg heart. She was certain that 1t Which 
be possible to conduct a school in W^? 


jn 
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children would add to their intellectual 
and emotional power, and she was bent 
on helping the youngsters to become re- 
sponsible thinkers and physically sturdy 
rather than emotionally dependent indi- 
viduals. 7 
The concept of giving the emotional 
development of children priority in the 
educational objectives of a school was 
entirely new in 1915. Today it is taken 
for granted by the educator, who studies 
child and adolescent development. Some 
forty-five years ago in this country—or 
anywhere else in the world—this was not 
so. To think in those terms in 1915 was 
to be at the cutting-edge of reform. And 
Miss Naumburg was so in her rebuke of 
Standard education as neglectful of emo- 
tional development. Not that it could 
have been otherwise in the schools of 
1915. The processes whereby children 
mature into personalities was altogether a 
Mystery. Freud had been made available 
to sophisticated American readers only 
five years earlier, in 1910. Miss Naum- 
urg had the advantage of knowing Freu- 
dian teaching but happened to be more 
attracted to that of the Swiss psychiatrist 
and psychologist, Carl Gustav Jung. In- 
ced, she was analyzed by a Jungian 
Practitioner, Dr. Beatrice Hinkle. It may 
€ presumed that through the analysis, 
‘ss Naumburg hoped for "sufficient" 
Teedom from inhibiting ego-defenses and 
restraints on the expression of her 
eelings. The freedom, she trusted, would 
in. enough to prevent her from dominat- 
8 the children. The act, however one 
»- d estimate its practicality, demanded 
eee courage and imagination at the 
Miss Naumburg undertook analysis. 
a it was not done at the opening of 
eign but it was undergone years 
ca € psychoanalysts became widely ac- 
pted. 


The search for teaching conducive to 


an integrated personality seemed to lead 
Miss Naumburg and her staff—all of 
whom she urged to be psychoanalyzed— 
to emphasis on the arts in the Children's 
School course of study. When in later 
years the Bureau of Educational Experi- 
ments in New York—an outgrowth of 
the studies on teaching conducted at Car- 
oline Pratt’s Play School—asked selected 
pioneers in progressive education to re- 
cord the ideas that had been all-important 
to them at the time when first they 
set foot on the progressive trail, Miss 
Naumburg contributed. Writing of the 
art work in the early days of the Chil- 
dren’s School, she pointed up the role of 
the art program aimed at helping to build 
socially and emotionally mature children. 


She wrote: 


These early artistic enterprises serve to 
bring into Conscious life the buried material 
of the child’s emotional problems. Gradu- 
ally his energies are transformed from un- 
conscious, ego-centric attachments, to the 
wider intercourse of social life. This, in- 
deed, is the function of all art; self-expres- 
sion in forms that are of social and com- 


municable value.§ 


It was not in dramatics but in paint- 
ing that the Children’s School most ade- 
quately represented the importance of 
art to progressive education in 1914-1930. 
Miss Naumburg's sister, Mrs. Florence 
Cane, directed the painting and was di- 
rected in her concept of what the art was 
to accomplish by her reading of Jung 
and her experience of psychoanalysis by 
Dr. Beatrice Hinkle? Under Mrs. Cane’s 
guidance the children painted what they 


felt impelled to paint. Their pictures re- 


aret Naumburg, “A Direct Method of 
m Maren” in Schools Grow, edited by Mar- 
5 Schaufller (New York: Bureau of 


jorie Page i : 

[educational Experiments), unpublished and un- 
ated, p- 2+ : " 2 M 

a 9 eds an interview with Mrs. Cane in New 


York City, February 2, 1941- 
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flected or expressed their feelings and 
atttiudes toward the environment. At 
other times the representations were of 
dreams, of moods. 

Though the record is not clear, Miss 
Naumburg seems to have become less and 
less enamored of "forms that are of so- 
cial and communicable value.” Individu- 
ality and self-expression push to first 
place among things to be sought through 
education and “. . . from our point of 
view there must be a recognition of the 
subjective inner life, of feeling as coex- 
istent with and coessential to our life 
ACEOI ma 


IV 


There was no unsupportable inconsist- 
ency between Miss Naumburg’s attach- 
ment of importance to “forms that are 
of social and communicable value” and 
“a recognition of the subjective inner 
life.” She was sure that there would be 
nothing of value to communicate, and no 
action worth taking, unless the inner re- 
sources of feeling and sensibility were 
rich. Somehow the progressive education 
movement that she gradually came to 
know, with the exception of Caroline 
Pratt’s Play School, revealed itself to Miss 
Naumburg as deficient in considered ap- 
preciation of these inner resources, the 
“subjective inner life.” 

Margaret Naumburg became the 
spokesman for a belief that education 
should lead to ever more power in the in- 
dividual's creative self-expression. Cir- 
cumstances made this role possible. Her 
friends increasingly had come from the 
arts. She married the writer Waldo Frank, 
a marriage symbolic of acceptance into 
her life of the progressive revolt in the 
arts. The social reform element of pro- 


10 Margaret Naumburg, The Child and tbe 
World (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 


pany, 1928), p. 115. 


gressivism that had been generated La 
study with John Dewey and the We 5 
and by presidency of the Socialist Clu 

at Columbia, yielded place sometime t 
ing the 20's to that other dimension E 
progressive reform—the esthetic revolt 
of the American artist. 

To teach in the Children’s School an 
men close to the progressive protest 0 
the arts. Lewis Mumford for a time 
taught English there. Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon made a start in his «en 
teaching history at the Hiildreo ee 
Ernest Bloch instructed in music. + 
parallel with the Play School of Caroline 
Pratt downtown in Greenwich Village 
where William Zorach taught painting: 
need but be indicated. These were the 
only two schools of the day wien. 
tors were intimately acquainted with Fw 
progressive ferment in the arts. Of sh 
two, Margaret Naumburg had the mo 
intimate knowledge. ] 

The objective of education Miss N ps 
burg sought in the name of pie, in 
ism in the arts was vision. This en 
view is nowhere better phrased than or 
her husband, Waldo Frank, then cdit 
of the new experimental journal 
Seven Arts. Writing of what Ame a 
should strive to reach, Frank spelled de- 
the meaning of "vision." He XS aii 
fining, incidentally, the goal of the 
dren's School in the 1920's. 


aum- 


ricans 


Je 
What we require is vision. Man is the ent 
mination of the blind life that spews us it 3 
only when he has felt that life, when r 
fused into his consciousness. His po. e 


vision is his power to experience; to darics 
the boundaries of existence the boria 
of his spirit. Only in so far as he a all 
tude within himself is he a master. jals 9 
the elements of nature, all the mater! 

his own hand are hard things in T this 
make his own, Intuitively, man has : rever 
issue and realized that he must be n grasp: 
recreating life into a form that he »- one of 
if he would not be submerged. An 
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the ways of his effort is religion; and the 
other way is art. By art, he lifts up the more 
hidden bases of existence and makes them 
his experience; he achieves that sense of 
unity and at-homeness with an exterior 
world which saves him from becoming a 
mere pathetic feature of it. 


V 


" When Waldo Frank wrote of man that 
by art he lifts up the more hidden bases 
of existence and makes them his experi- 
ence,” he told of an art that was not sim- 
ply either impressionistic (reporting what 
the artist experiences of the environment) 
oF expressionistic (reporting a mood or 
feeling). In terms of the chronology of 
modern art it was a message of post- 
impressionism in which thoughtful, in- 
terpretive expression is offered. It was 
Not only in painting that post-impression- 
ism had a life. It lived in the belles let- 
tres too, and there Waldo Frank experi- 
MR it with his wife. And what did it 
Em for in education? For classroom free- 
m and creative self-expression. 
moe Frank and Margaret Naumburg 
spirit simply speaking to educators of a 
Teo =i poetry, in prose after 1920. In 
Vood. S. Eliot published The Sacred 
th >a volume of essays that became 
© yardstick for literary criticism to the 
ae generation of American poets. 
Poire: same year Eliot brought out his 
L 2s and shortly afterwards Tbe Waste 
5 pe dedicated to Ezra Pound, certainly 
eliever in self-expression. Literally a 
d Of American poetry followed. 
sie the journals Poetry, The 
eh te The Seven Arts, and then 
sotie o ambitious minor periodicals— 
€ short-lived, others more durable. 
io a Naumburg could be counted on 
mede to this virile creativity. Re- 
came from other school people. 


11 
iSi 


LE 


uA Frank, “Vicarious Fiction," The 
75, 1:295-96, January, 1917- 


Between 1920 and 1925, Hughes Mearns, 
teaching in Lincoln School in New York, 
sponsored what he frankly called the 
"creative spirit." The poetry and prose 
of children were his vineyard, and two 
books tell of his venture.?* 

Those who knew Mearns at Lincoln 
School or even read his books and essays 
heard from him repeatedly that creative 
self-expression could not be ordered, it 
could be but permitted. Though he was 
plain-spoken on the point of not abro- 
gating responsibility as a teacher in per- 
mitting the free expression of students? 
critics of education for (and in) self-ex- 

ression saw little room for the teacher. 
Nor did they when reviewing the peda- 
gogical thought of Satis N. Coleman in 
children's music; Ruth Doing and Agnes 
and Lucille March in dance; or Marie 
Mountesier in literature. They were fear- 
ful that the curriculum dominated by the 
ars would be unplanned and simply 
esthetic froth. Heightening their concern 
was front-page publicity accorded Franz 
Cizek, Viennese artist, who exhibited the 
work of his young students at the Metro- 
12 Hughes Mearns, Creative Y: outh (New 


York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 1925) 
and Creative Power (Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Inc., 1929). { 

13 “Poetry,” wrote Mearns, an outward ex- 
ression of instinctive insight, must be sum- 
moned from the vast deep of our mysterious 
selves. Therefore, it can only be permitted. 
This statement Out of Creative Youtb (p. 28) 


was typical of what alarmed. Nor did it reduce 


the anxiety of critics of progressive education 
to read: "However, we are not so gaily giving 
up our function as teachers. Permitting these 
native impulses to play without shame or fear 
of impertinence 15 in itself. an art... e 
sincere approval. when the inner spirit spea s 
its true and individual note, that is the = 
thing we teachers may offer. For, we zs 
found out, the poet does not always know, unti 

he has been told many times, which is his real 
sclf speaking and which is that other super- 
imposed self, the mimic and poscur, that crow 
with the peacock's feather." (Creative Youtb, 


p.102 
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politan Museum of Art in New York in 
1924. Visitors seemed to have been im- 
pressed with the quality of the paintings 
and sculpture, and inevitably Cizek was 
asked for his mode of teaching. He an- 
swered simply, 

Where others put the lid on, I take it off. 
When a child comes . . . I don't tell him 
what to do. I bring him into the storeroom 
and let him rummage through all my treas- 
ures. He finds paints and brushes and chalks 
and canvas. He finds wood for carving and 
sawing, and clay for modeling and colored 
paper to cut out. He sees other children 
working with them, and he soon finds out 
what to do and he does it.1* 

Cizek's statement roused a storm of 
controversy. The negative comment was 
summed in that famous cartoon showing 
a teacher circled by bored youngsters 
whose spokesman asks, “Teacher, do we 
have to do what we want to do today?” 

All during the 1920’s Miss Naumburg 
and a handful of others, in the face of 
constant criticism that their philosophy 
of education left the students adrift in an 
ocean of freedom, held firmly to their 
belief that creative self-expression was the 
power most regrettably missing from the 
American scene. Like Waldo Frank and 
other artists, Miss Naumburg felt that 
Americans were losing their individuality 
of expression and, as a result, were in 


danger of losing discernibly individual 
personalities. 


VI 


Recalling the degree of emphasis in 
classic progressivism on brotherhood and 
the gospel of dedication to human wel- 
fare, the individualism approved by Miss 
Naumburg marked a Sharp deviation 
from the progressive norm. Perhaps “cre- 
ative self-expression," or individualism in 


14“News and Comments,” Progressive Edu- 


cation, 1:36, April, 1924. See also Franz Cizek, 
“The Child as Artist,” Independent, 113:541- 
44, December 20, 1929. 


esthetic response, could have been kept 

in balance with the idea of social service. 

It was not. The progressives in education 

became hopelessly split in the late 1920S. 

The division came over the issue of 1n- i 
dividualism and freedom in education. 
On one side was John Dewey, standing 
for the tradition of progressive social re- 
form. Critical of Dewey were the allies 
of Margaret Naumburg, who felt that 
there was a threat of “herd psycholog, 
in Dewey’s emphasis on the “socia m 
Miss Naumburg had not turned ce 
the traditional progressivism in her bac e 
ground. Her argument for the supremacy 
of individuality had no trace of iran 
ary social philosophy. The objection ee 
registered was simply a strong dislike : 
Dewey's emphasis upon the social apum 
tions of men in society and the nee ia 
understand the vastly complex doge 
Society rather than their obligation a a 
come individuals significant because th% 
had acquired rich inner resources. 


» : r 
Naumburg took the offensive in pe 
1928 publication The Child and f^ 


World. There she quoted from Dewey" 
Democracy and Education. Suec 
Dewey's criticism of the doctrine of m 
sufficiency she pointed it out as UP 
of the thinking that submerged the 


dividual in socialization. Dewey 
Written: 


- 
From a social standpoint, dependence ¢ j 
notes a power rather than a WE E is 4 
involves interdependence. There is at s 
danger that increased personal indepentz gj. 
will decrease the social capacity of an EU 
vidual. In making him more self-reliant 


— 


"má 
a . . jt ma 

may make him more self-sufficients E ofte” 
lead to aloofness and indifference. js rela 


makes an individual so insensitive ve hy no 
tions to others as to develop an pee pa 
insanity which is responsible for a vot di 
of the remediable suffering of the W 


cation 
*5 John Dewey, Democracy and Bou 
(New York: The Macmillan Company» 


P- 52. 
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A Naumburg’s response was pointed: 
‘Much of the present social philosophy 
that wishes to sacrifice the individual to 
the good of the group is nothing but in- 
stinctive herd psychology, translated into 
modern terms.” 16 7 

One remembers that Margaret Naum- 
burg had studied with Dewey in her 
undergraduate days. In fact she had seen 
some unpublished notebooks describing 
the curriculum of the Laboratory School 
Dewey directed while he was Chairman 
of the Department of Philosophy, Psy- 
chology, and Pedagogy at the University 
of Chicago at the turn of the century. 
From what she read in those notebooks, 
this former pupil was convinced that 
Dewey lacked appreciation for the need 
of creative work by individuals thinking 
alone. 


ae was surprised to find how regularly all 
€ schemes of making and doing were set 
¢forehand. For instance, if the processes of 
DEUS wool was the topic, every child 
of a uded his work with either the making 
Bos ,Small rug or the weaving ofa larg 
the = collaboration with his class. And i 
ife Mari topic in a young class Was the 
point , the cave-dwellers, then at a certain 
Sisted in the activities all the art work con- 
ti ed of the elaboration of the life of primi- 
ive man. 
Aud Work was arranged in fresh terms 
cut a genuine interest and activities that 
of a Chg the former theoretical divisions 
o die matter. But the making pa PI 
Cial plan bias n abordi e x E 
Cities and related to the indivi on ape 
striking ; tastes of the children. This W? 
appa g in the records of creative work. For 
to T rently the art of any group was limited 
Suggested social subject.'* 


sh Miss Naumburg would not accept what 
e 'elieved to be Dewey’s partiality to a 
cial plan" and “social subject.” This 


16 
P. X aumburg, The Child and tbe World, 


1 : 
7 Ibid, Pn. 


was too much subordination of the per- 
sonal, while 


... from our point of view there must be 
a recognition of the subjective inner life, of 
feeling as coexistent with and coessential to 
our life of action, before education can 
orient individual children to a fundamental 
social adaptation. 

But I feel that our entire generation is 
obsessed with the urge to socialize the 
world by compulsion—an excessive pressure 
from without, because we lack faith of 
inner purpose. In the schools, too, I find 
that the first concern is not with human 
beings, but with producing a particular type 
of society. This mistaken emphasis springs, 
as I see it, from a diminution of propor- 
tionate weight on the inner, the spiritual, 
value of each separate life, and an exagger- 
ation of the value of the external products 


of herd existence. 


The gauntlet was thrown. It remained 
to be seen whether Dewey would pick 
it up, signaling internecine warfare 
within the ranks of progressive educa- 
tion. He did. First in several essays,!? and 
then in an article, Dewey returned the 
fire, accusing some of the “new schools” 
of anarchic individualism. 

The direction that this countercriti- 
cism would take was manifest in the 1929 
essays. Dewey passed judgment on those 
who encouraged children to express 
themselves freely without adult imposi- 
tion (what Naumburg had referred to as 
the "social plan” when commenting on 
the notebook descriptions of the curricu- 
lum of Dewey's Chicago Laboratory 


School). 


7 . 115. y Y 
r4 ad nen “Affective Thought in. Logic 
and Painting,” “Individuality and Experience, 
“Experience, Nature and Art,” in Art and Edu- 
cation, edited by John Dewey, Albert C. Barnes, 
and others (Philadelphia: The Barnes Founda- 
i 29), p. 11- : 
a ved Lp quw" Much Freedom in the 
New Schools?" Tbe New Republic, 63:172-76, 


July 9, 193° 
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- . . the proponents of freedom are in a 
false position. . . . There is a tendency in 
so-caled advanced schools of educational 
thought (by no means limited to art classes 
like those of Cizek) to say, in effect, let 
us surround pupils with certain tools, appli- 
ances, . . . and then let pupils respond to 
these things according to their own desires, 
Above all let us not suggest to them what 
they shall do, for that is an unwarranted 
trespass upon their sacred intellectual indi- 
viduality since the essence of such individu- 
ality is to set up ends and aims... . Now 
such a method is really. stupid.?! 


VII 

The year after Dewey’s essays on art 
had appeared in Art and Education a 
memorable series of six articles on pro- 
gressive education appeared in The Nez; 
Republic. Titled “The New Education 
Ten Years After,” the collection ap- 
praised progressive education a full dec- 
ade after the founding of the Progressive 
Education Association, Although the 


dated the founding of the Progressive 
Education Association, the editors of The 
series as recog- 
nition of the tenth anniversary of progres- 
sive education. Because of the bitter de- 


ing the 1920's, the phrase "progressive 
education” had become controversial. To 
prevent readers from 


grouped under the banner, not of pro- 
gressive education, but “the New Edu- 
cation,” which Was somewhat more neu- 
tral. 

The series concentrated on the debate 
of one issue: the type and degree of 
freedom that ought to characterize edu- 
cation. Of the six Essays, two are of com. 
manding interest and almost diametrically 
Opposed in their conclusions, Margaret 


21 John Dewey, “Individuality and Experi- 
ence,” Art and Education, P- 180. 


Naumburg contributed one, “The Crux 
of Progressive Education,” and John 
Dewey the other, “How Much Freedom 
in the New Schools?” In these two arti- 
cles the authors bare the two emphases 
of progressive education during : 
1920's. Dewey declares again the me 
purpose of the school. Naumburg ma s 
her final plea for individuality, a *cryst: i 
lized individualism,” an “integrated anc 
independent P psychology.” . " 

Naumburg's essay goes directly ^ 
John Dewey's social philosophy, ia 
ing as it does the concept of indivi us 
developing within society through a pr E 
ess of social interaction and al 
tion, In her judgment, bv 1930 buie 
cial philosophy had become outmodeds 
though once it was nceded. 


e 
À ; ad to b 
America's coming-of-age has had 


n- 
achieved through the growth of group zi H 
Sciousness, A series of interlocking. oni 
civic, business and cultural opan a 
has sustained the practical needs and He be- 
hunger of widespread millions.” Jus any 
cause America is so group-minde " chis 
questioning as to the positive value n 
Constant and limited herd life is Sune buec 
à source of irritation, We are still so p 
with a purely group psychology, so re- 
Pletely identified with mass action an ouf 
action, that it is not possible even ee 
leaders to be aware how typically Ame 


r 
John Dewey, who had become à er 
of American philosophy and civilizat his 
had overlooked this “herd” ques she 
former student charged. Indeed, sane 
found Dewey’s social philosophy 2 * she 
tion for the tule of the herd. Note, yey 
Suggested, the manner in which Dew® 
appraises genuine individualism. 


nd fra- 

7* The reference here is to the a che 

ternal organizations that Sprang “before 190° 

Civil War. The two best known of Labor 

Were The Grange and The Knights « of Prev 

*3 Margaret Naumburg, “The Oe 63:145 
gressive Education,” The New Repu 


June 25, 1930. 


ee 
pa 
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Y ie Dewey, individualism can never 

that condition of matured and separate 
Lowe still discoverable in the old culture 
nues o a it apparently be ex- 
E donk aed him in the germinating strength 
Ede a o spend their lives in such seclu- 
Peet Hum. orth art and science for the 
i. I as well as of themselves. 
teet ds individualism of the past is 
«d ticd to the laissez-faire economics 
aa usiness; and this he dismisses briefly 

inproductive to the group of our future 
Social order.2+ 


A future social order in which individ- 
ualism arises onlv as a condition of inte- 
atii within society was anathema to 
n es Naumburg. Twenty-five years 
es there was talk of the “mass man,” 
the other-directed man,” and the “lonely 
E ' she turned on Dewey's view 
is F assured and integrated individuality 

he product of social relationships and 
publicly acknowledged functions.” 


ie Dr. Dewey is being the American of 
ölds xe Is this che best that the future 
dividualis mote complete and integrated in- 
technolo; m: A dull and gloomy picture, this 
hope ey utopia, to those of us who still 
vidualisi à richer and socially balanced indi- 
3 e eR flowering of a more equita- 
onger ety. In this new world, if man is 
cron ata against man in the purely 
vie wih struggle for existence, man will 
others as ve to create and construct for 
Society Š gal as himself. A more integrated 
and mo ould give fuller life to its people 
Would ine highly integrated individuals 
their Miei add strength and power to 
Telating tl social group. This process of cor- 
femi ^ miim and society would not 
Opposition in the past, one of conflict and 
for fins! but would be an opportunity 
Mie um To reduce the power 
Mately to individual development 1s ulti- 
SOT it is reduce the strength of society. 
Orce, du My these cross currents of 
Actions of ed from the impacts and inter- 
orth Vinh ute and individuals. that bring 
uture.25 s and build new worlds for the 
ss Bid. p. 146. 


?5 
Loc. cit, 


> : : 
. Dewey's article on progressive educa- 
im followed hard on Miss Naumburg's. 
e weeks after hers appeared, The 

ew Republic ran the final essay in the 
series—" How Much Freedom in the New 
Schools?” by John Dewey. 

In his introductory paragraphs Dewey 
expressed difficulty in finding a single 
rubric to use in describing the educa- 
tional philosophy of the “new schools.” 
Often they express discontent with tradi- 
tional education or locally available schools 
without embodying any well thought-out 
policies and aims. They are symptoms of 
reaction against formalism and mass regi- 
mentation; they are manifestations of a 
desire for an education at once freer and 
richer. In extreme cases they represent en- 
thusiasm much more than understanding.?6 

He was able to define their “common 


creed.” 

Their common creed is the belief in free- 
dom, in esthetic enjoyment and artistic ex- 
pression, in opportunity for individual de- 
velopment, and in learning through activity 
rather than by passive absorption.?* 

It has been assumed by those who look 
upon Dewey as the father of progressive 
education that in his confidence in learn- 
vity “rather than by pas- 
sive absorption,” Dewey aligned himself 
with a child-centered school rather than 
a subject-centered school. Those who 
hold this view move on to the further 
conclusion that progressive education uni- 
formly has sided with Dewey in rejecting 
the subject-centered school and, in the 
same breath, subject matter. 


The judgment is wide of the mark. 
The first of the two major criticisms of 
the progressive schools of the 1920'S 
which Dewey wrote into his article was 


that they neglected carefully planned 
subject matter. He agreed that there was 


“How Much Freedom in the 
The New Republic, 63:204, 


ing through acti 


26 John Dewey, 
New Schools?” 
July 9, 1939 

27 Loc. cit. 
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reason for the reaction against “dead, 
formal and external studies.” 


But rebellion against formal studies and les- 
sons can be effectively completed only 
through the development of a new subject 
matter, as well organized as was the old— 
indeed, better organized in any vital sense 
of the word organization—but having an 
intimate and developing relation to the 
experience of those in school. The relative 
failure to accomplish this result indicates 
the one-sidedness of the idea of the child- 
centered school.?5 


Having strongly emphasized the role 
of both subject matter and teaching— 
rather than simple “freedom to learn" — 
Dewey turned to Miss Naumburg and the 


postulate of one wing of progressive edu- 
cation that education for creative self- 


expression is at least as important as any 
social commitment such as the classic 


progressive position of Felix Adler and 
Dewey himself. 


No one can justly decry the value of any 
education which supplies additions to the 
resources of the inner life of pupils. But 
surely the problem of progressive education 
demands that this result be not effected in 
such a way as to ignore or obscure prepara- 
tion for the social realities—including the 
evils—of industrial and political civilization. 
<- . Upon the whole, progressive schools 
28 Ibid., p. 205. 


have been most successful in furthering 
“creativeness” in the arts—in music, draw- 
ing and picture making, dramatics and s 
ary composition, including poctry. T 
achievement is well worth while; it oug? 
to assist in producing a generation on 
ically more sensitive and alive than the 
older one. But it is not enough. Taken by 
itself it will do something to further i 
private appreciations of, say, the E 
section of a middle class. But it will no 
serve to meet even the esthetic needs s 
defaultings of contemporary industrial soci 
ety in its prevailing external expressions: 

In this paragraph Dewey took his sand 
within the ranks of the classic po 
progressive education. The times S! x 
with him. America fell into the depres- 
sion of the 1930's and the humanitarian 
ism of the old-line progressives once a5 
gathered strength greater than that " 
those devoted to the idea of creative 5 
expression. t 

Would there have been a genuine ae 
prochement between the two who we 
have been twins within a larger prog" p 
Sive movement? There was no eR 
tunity to know, The depression €” = 
with the onset of World War i ^ as 
progressive education ceased to vri 
a movement. The Progressive Edad, 
Association struggled on for a few Y 
more, but in 1955 it, too, died. 

°° Ibid., p. 206. 


Pioneers of International Education 
1817-1914" 


DAVID G. SCANLON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


Te quest for international organ- 
"a ization in education from 1817 to 
"dc reflected in the changing political, 
> and economic pageant of Euro- 
ieee ine Nationalism starting with 
Bon on Rerohition expanded under 
of Re d period of Romanticism and that 
align alism, With the growth of nation- 
came more urgent demands for 
den Sa Wo and arbitration of dis- 
The 5 rough international agreements. 
ae ae Congress followed the 
id ors War and marked the begin- 
"the im an to educate man for peace 
"n an war, When viewed retroac- 
Sa de pears aia ea 
for pared to the rising militarism and 
NS of nationalism. 
E ationalism permeated practically 
hes. ee of a nation. In literature 
larly Pigs hii on the past, particu- 
leader i; e accomplishments of former 
a a n England Tennyson exalted 
s rinm Victor Hugo wrote of 
Polina cs de Paris in France, and in 
ond dam Mickiewicz discoursed 
the E power of medieval Poland and 
aida E beauty of the Polish country- 
FA Germany Klapstock replaced 
mythology with German legends. 


* 
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art there was a demand for paintings 
portraying great events of the country's 
history. The signing of the Magna Carta 
and the heroism of Joan of Arc were 
representative subjects for an art that 
would glorify the past. More extensive 
art galleries and museums played their 
role in developing a greater concept ofa 
nation's past. Statuary like that found on 
the Arch of Triumph is typical of the 
nationalist romanticism of the period. 

In the field of music, national anthems 
were composed, folk songs of the past 
were revived, and new folk songs were 
written; opera became more nearly a na- 
tional institution. Wagner used German 
folklore as a basis for many of his works; 
Verdi became identified as a composer 
of national Italian opera. 

With the spread of the Industrial Rev- 
olution newer armaments appeared. Na- 
tions now had greater wealth, and in 
1860 volunteer professional armies began 
to be supplanted by conscript popular 
armies. With this change there was 

reater emphasis on extolling the nation 
and the duties of its citizens to the state. 

The new historiography which ap- 
peared helped to bolster pride in the past. 
“History became less rational and more 
pragmatic in kind." Baron von Stein 


1 Carleton. J. H. Hayes, History of Modern 
Rome (New York, The Macmillan Company, 


1939)» Vol. Il, p. 123+ 


In 
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sponsored a project to collect records 
and reports of medieval Germany. The 
first volume, Monumenta Germaniae His- 
torica, was published in 1826. In 1800 
the Parliament of England appointed a 
special committee to publish the chron- 
icles of medieval England and Ireland. In 
France a similar project was started in 
1834. CUR 

The period witnessed the beginning of 
the national systems of education that 
were to develop in the twentieth cen- 
tury. The establishment of a school ful- 
filled many needs, ranging from the hu- 
manitarian motives of the Chartists in 
England to the naked nationalism of 
Prussia, where the educational reforms 
of William von Humboldt had estab- 
lished the foundation for the Prussian 
school system and the nationalist uni- 
versity of Berlin. For others the schools 
would produce the needed manpower in 
the expanding industrial revolution. 
Whatever the reason, the schools came 
to be an important tool for the develop- 
ment of nationalism, 

Many of the early leaders thought that 
nationalism was a corollary of democ- 
racy; others thought it could lead to 
peace. Such nationalists as Herder in 
Germany, for example, were also paci- 
fist humanitarians.2 Fichte, inspired by 
the French Revolution, could write of 
the rights of man and with equal vigor 
of the Germans as an “eternal people.” 3 
This dichotomy of concern for peace 
and at the same time intense nationalism 
helped and hindered the movement to- 
ward internationalism. 

It is against this background that the 
efforts of the pioneers in international 
education should be examined. The forces 

2 Hans Kohn, The Idea of Nationalism (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1944), P- 438. 

Johann Gottlicb Fichte, Addresses to the 


German Nation (Chicago, The Open Court 
Publishing Company, 1922), p. iii 


of cultural nationalism had paved the 
way for political nationalism. The pro- 
ponents of a bureau of international T 
cation were attempting to reverse T 
movement of the pendulum and use cul- 
tural forces to create international under- 
standing. While they had not all been 
educators, there was common agreement 
that the one agency capable of perform- 
ing this task was the school. 


MARC-ANTOINE JULLIEN 


The work of Marc-Antoine Jullien 
might have been overlooked altogether 
had not Francis Kemény fund Jur 
pamphlet (Esquisse et vues pesi 
d'un ouvrage sur l'éducation en Š 
at a bookstall in Paris in 1885. nae * 
based upon the pamphlet had appeare¢ i 
the American Journal of Education 
1826 and in the Journal E BURI 

Jullien’s work was published I ia 
during the great wave of rcaction fia 
lowing the Napoleonic Wars. Jullien ab e 
been appointed to a position compat to 
to under-secretary in the first pig oto 
organize a special department of eon 
tion in France, The Holy Alliance p 
been formed and there was now na 
that a period of peace and prosper ic 
could be established, In many ways was 
reaction during the time of Jullien H 
Similar to that which followed W° as 
War I and World War II. But Log 
World War | was followed OY nd 
League of Nations and the Internati r 
Bureau of Education, and World CO: 
by the United Nations and UNES. in 
the power of nationalism was SUC ilar 
Jullien’s time as to prevent any 5m 
organization, r 

The first step in organizing 2 cor 
education center could be € ecia 
ing to Jullien, by establishing a íi 
Commission on Education." oe e c0- 
Mission would be organized with th 


world 
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Operation of one or more states and the 
help of educational associations. The 
function of the commission would be 
to gather educational statistics and re- 
= Over a three-year period it would 
possible, according to Jullien, to com- 
oe stitial conditions in all 
ik countries. The reports of the 
: Ssion as well as those on educa- 
tion from various countries would be 
cael in an “Education Bulletin.” 
questions posed by Jullien in his 
ee et vues préliminaires 
par E sur l'éducation comparée) 
in mr E rather elementary when seen 
Biondi JO of modern interna- 
dir m om poem education, since 
Ex. nee rom those concerned with 
= a cep the school day to those on 
tie re the depromoter. However, 
be ke m questions suggested by Jul- 
by Vm E een used as the basis for studies 
and UNE ^ Bureau of Education 
anm the questions appear to deal 
die rw simple matters, Jullien's be- 
hier hat this was the way to begin 
Re a understanding. He used 
ai ae e as an example of an area that 
Hone S gus a cantonal mind rather 
Ss rast viss mind. If Switzerland, with 
iaaa E political, and social 
resonadi s, could be fused, then, he 
velop " it would also be possible to de- 
The sanae European mind.* 
nal of Ej, volume of the American Jour- 
tt: Maw um contains a brief article 
-Antoine Jullien and lists some 


*U 
concer ortunately, the lack of primary material 
dent of S Jullien's work means that the stu- 
Upon Secun Dona education must depend 
own for ee While Jullien is better 
© Pestaloze, i. sprit de la méthode d'éducation 
le mos d Fs book that remained for decades 
Work on = Bittve study of Pestalozzi—his 
o 56 pages Cii education is confined 
and to his ound in the Journal d'Education. 

us pamphlet. 


of the questions proposed by the French 
educator. The editors state, “The very 
perusal of his questions will, we think do 
, 

much good everywhere." The article 
ends with a statement that more on Jul- 
acd Mei 

lien's work will appear subsequently. Un- 
fortunately, no other articles on the work 
of Jullien appear in the Journal and this 
appears to be true in Europe as well as in 
the United States. 

Jullien's interest in international work 
was not confined to education alone. He 
also organized a "French Society for the 
Union of Nations" which again, although 
not successful, became a forerunner ‘of 
the League of Nations and the United 


Nations. 
HERMAN MOLKENBOER 


The proposal by Molkenboer for a 
permanent international council of edu- 
cation was presented sixty-eight years 
after the publication of Jullien’s pam- 

hlet. In terms of the political climate 
of Europe the time was more expeditious 
than when Jullien proposed his ques- 
tions. The concept of internationalism 
had developed and there were examples 
of nations able to work together. Be- 
tween 1840 and 1912, four hundred non- 


commercial international organizations 


had been formed. Conferences held at 
Geneva in 1864 and 1868 had produced 
the international Red Cross Treaty. The 
question of the use of explosive bullets 
in warfare had been discussed at the St. 
Petersburg Conference in 1868. The Paris 
Congress of 1856, while not successful, 
had introduced the idea of international 
arbitration. The Crimean War had been 
brought to a close by international agree- 
ment. At Berlin in 1878, Russia had been 

5 American Journal of Education, 1:408, July, 


1826. - i 
Central des Associations Internation- 


5 Office 
ales, Publication No. 25a (Brussels, 1912). pp- 


11-12. 
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compelled to bring her peace treaty with 
Turkey before the European community 
for consideration and revision. 

In the field of education, an educa- 
tion conference held in London in 1851 
had been attended by representatives 
from Germany, France, England, and 
the United States. John Eaton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, pre- 
sented to the International Conference 
on Education held at Philadelphia in 1876 
a plan for a permanent organization that 
would be responsible for future interna- 
tional conferences. At the Philadelphia 
meeting thirteen countries and nearl 
every state in the United States were 
represented. The International Confer- 
ence on Primary Instruction, held at 
Brussels in 1880, voted in favor of an in- 
ternational council of education. 

To Herman Molkenboer, peace could 
be established only through people. Gov- 
ernments, he believed, had to wait until 
people were ready to disarm and work 
together peacefully. On this basis, em- 
phasis should be on helping teachers 
teach world understanding. If all the 
children throughout Europe were taught 
simultaneously to respect and love their 
neighbors, then world peace would be 
assured. 

To promote the idea of an interna- 
tional council of education, Molkenboer 
started publishing a periodical entitled 
Journal of Correspondence on the Foun- 
dation of a Permanent and International 
Council of Education. The Journal was 
published in French, English, and Ger- 
man. It was intended to serve as a means 
of disseminating educational information 
and also became a vehicle for promoting 
its originator’s idea of an international 
council. 

Molkenboer was among the most ideal- 
istic of the earlier planners for interna- 
tional education. Although he was a citi- 


zen of the Netherlands, the majority of 
his work was published in Germany. The 
overtones of pacifism found in his few 
documents and in his correspondence led 
to the refusal of many teacher groups 
to participate in his organization. € 
had moved into a period of great ——— 
expansion. Africa was being occupied y 
European powers. The Congress of - 
lin (1885) had set the stage for ep 
friction between European countries y 
exchanging ideas and agreeing on p 
lonial areas. With expansion came an ! 
crease in nationalism. is 
When viewed today, Molkenboer 
proposal for a permanent internon 
council of education appears for the a 
part quite reasonable. To document ld 
belief that an international council COU 
function, Molkenboer cited the Unit? 
States. Here, he reasoned, were ae? 
people of various European backgroun 
brought together. Despite differences s 
language, religion, and social Bsp, 
it had been possible to create a fe the 
government. If this could happen 1 gj- 
United States, why would it not be T his 
ble in Europe? Molkenboer presente: 
plans for international education itt? 
pamphlet entitled Der Bleibende Inte 
nationale Erziebungstrat. The Coun i 
according to Molkenboer, would puo 
of members nominated by national € nts: 
mittees and appointed by gsm, 
It would therefore be both nongov ncil 
mental and governmental. The pon 
would represent the interests of “i d be 
tion, and through its reports ng’ was 
able to suggest improvements. "ative 
Molkenboer's belief that by cooper 
planning, textbooks could be revis? 
eliminate hatred and distrust. eat 
The Council was to meet o Tent 
in plenary session. Work ge ee w 
Was to be carried on by pow wor 
would present the results of the! 
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to the plenary session. Molkenboer placed 
great reliance on national commissions of 
education which would cooperate with 
the work of the Council. National com- 
missions not only would take part in in- 
ternational surveys but would initiate 
studies. They would in effect present 
original concepts that could be adapted 
by other countries. 

Molkenboer was so convinced that his 
plan could produce world peace that he 
suggested that the funds used by govern- 
ments to support his plan be taken from 
the budget of the Ministries of War. If 
the Council was successful, then there 
would be no need for war budgets and 
all the money formerly allocated for 
armaments could be used for education. 

In an attempt to get this Council 
started Molkenboer formed a Tempo- 
rary Committee for the Foundation of a 
Permanent and International Council of 
Education. He organized a group called 
Pax Humanitate to assist him in promot- 
ing the work of the Council. Several 
hundred subscribers from nineteen coun- 
tries had joined his Committee by 1890. 
Unfortunately, Molkenboer did not take 
an aggressive role in gaining the support 
of governments, and within a short perio 
the movement collapsed. Molkenboer left 
Meager records—a few copies of the 
Journal of Correspondence on the Foun- 
dation of a Permanent and International 
Council of Education and his pamphlet. 
Lack of support might be attributed to 
What was viewed as his pacifistic ten- 
dencies, In commenting on the disinte- 
Station of his Committee Molkenboer 
ies "The governments are waiting 
e the educationists to take the initiative, 

nd the educationists are waiting for the 
governments.” 1 


to Pedro Rosello, Forerunners of the Interna" 
tional Bureau of Education (London, Evans 
Others, Ltd., 1944), Pp: 22. 


PEACE MOVEMENTS AND 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


The period marking the close of the 
nineteenth century and the beginning of 
World War I witnessed the greatest ef- 
fort to build world peace that had yet 
been experienced by man. The Hague 
Conference of 1899 had been followed 
by a successful second conference in 
1907. The Hague Tribunal, established as 
a result of the first conference, had set- 
tled successfully eleven disputes among 
nations between 1899 and 1910. 

The Nobel Institute had been estab- 
lished in 1904. Devoted to bringing into 
harmony people of the world, it received 
great publicity through the awarding of 
its peace prizes. The Jean De Bloch 
Foundation, founded in 1902 in Switzer- 
land, was concerned with showing the 
world the moral, economic, and social 
consequences of modern warfare. The 
Lucerne Museum of Peace and War, 
established in 1902, attempted to demon- 
strate through exhibits what the results 
of European War would mean for the in- 
dividual. In Paris the Office Central des 
Nationalités was organized to acquaint 

eople with the cultures of other people 
in the world. It published a monthly 
:ournal, Les Aurales des Nationalités, that 
told in a sympathetic manner of the art, 
literature, religion and home life of peo- 

le in various nations. The Institut In- 
ternational de la Paix, founded in 1903 by 
Prince Albert of Monaco, was concerned 
with publishing documents on interna- 
tional law that would contribute to 

eace, statistics on wars and armaments, 
the development of international institu- 
tions, and pacifist propaganda. The In- 
ternational Law Association, which had 
been formed in Brussels in 1873, €X- 

anded its activities; the Central Ameri- 
can Court of Justice was established in 
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1908; the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace had been established in 
1910 with services devoted “to hastening 
the abolition of international war." 

The International Peace Bureau was 
created in an effort to facilitate the work 
of the many organizations dedicated to 
work for peace. The Bureau was for the 
most part concerned with providing ma- 
terials and bibliographies on peace, ar- 
ranging for international congresses, and 
making known instances in which nations 
had used arbitration as a means of settling 
disputes. 

Formed in Great Britain, the School 
Peace League had among its aims to pro- 
mote, through the schools, international 
peace, arbitration, and friendship; to 
study in meetings and conferences the 
problems of racial relationships and the 
best means of developing in the minds of 
children right ideas concerning them; to 
study the history of the international 
peace movement; to promote, through 
lessons in civics, the development of a 
rational and humane national life and 
patriotism, and a sense of the correspond- 
ing duties to humanity; to print and cir- 
culate literature bearing upon these points 
among teachers of all kinds; to foster 
courage and devotion in the pacific 
Spheres of industry and social service; to 
Work in connection with similar organ- 
izations abroad for the establishment. of 
an international organization, 

The American School Peace League 
started in the fall of 1908 as a result of 
the interest of educators who had par- 
ticipated in the National Peace Congress 
which met in New York in 1907. The 
League had as its objective “to promote, 
through the schools and the educational 
public of America, the interests of inter- 
national justice and fraternity.” 8 The in- 


5 American School Citizenship League: An 
Eleven Year Survey of the Activities of the 


terest of the League in celebrating Peace 
Day or Hague Day on May 18 was 
shared by societies in England, France, 
and Holland. ; ] 

The League was organized with a gor 
erning Council of fifty persons represen 
ing each state. State branches and mp : 
than one hundred local branches were ri 
ganized. State branches provided imer 
ers for educational meetings, encourag 
schools to observe May 18, donated mar 
terial to libraries, and helped organize 
student branches in high schools an 
normal schools. 

From its inception the League planned 
its annual meetings to coincide with po 
meetings of the National orsa petes 
sociation. In 1912 the Association pa ihe 
a resolution praising the activities of 
League. It read: 


; e 
S in th 
The very material advance made 


ear 
cause of world peace during the jm 
encourages the National Education. emina- 
tion to urge a more widespread diss ‘bject 
tion of knowledge upon this vital 1 peace 
We commend the American Schoo ach- 
League as a channel through which B e 
ers may procure such knowledge, tog The 
with suggestions for its presentation ing 
league has done excellent work in a poth 
and organizing material which appea rd its 
to children and to adults; the accuracy ments 
Statements is not questioned; its e 
are sound. The proposal to establish ^ tion! 
tribunal to fill the place of an We 
court for civilized nations is wort m 
commendation and should have the € 


Support of all teachers.’ 

The success of the League ied 
United States Bureau of Fducatio? 
invite its secretary, Fannie Fern 
drews, to edit a special pamphlet z 
Peace Day. The pamphlet Pr 18 
gestions for the celebration of IV? 


the 


titled 
sug” 


10 
= 08 

E = om 19 
American School Peace League ÍT 


1919 (Boston, 1919), p. 11. ce Dat 

? Fannie Fon poc ed., ET ulleti?: 
United States Bureau of Educatt 
1912, No. 8, p. 25. 
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the anniversary of the first Peace Con- 
ference at the Hague. William Howard 
Taft, in an article included in the pam- 
phlet, wrote, “If che United States has a 
mission, besides developing the principles 
of the brotherhood of man into a living, 
palpable force, it seems to me that it is to 
blaze the way to universal arbitration 
among the nations, and to bring them 
into more complete amity than ever be- 
fore existed.” Fifty thousand copies of 
Peace Day were requested by teachers in 
the United States. The success of the 
1912 pamphlet led to a second Peace 
Day published in 1913. 


LEBONNOIS 


Lebonnois became interested in an in- 
ternational institute as a result of his 
Work as director of the first University 
Summer Courses at Caen. The popular- 
ity of summer courses led to a number of 
universities’ inaugurating the general plan 
followed at Caen. Unfortunately the re- 
sult was poorly organized courses offer- 
ing a variety of diplomas of dubious 
value, In thinking through the need for 
à central institute that would bring order 
to the numerous summer programs, Le- 
bonnois was led to plan for the Interna- 
tional Institute of Education at Caen. 
This Institute, established in 1911 like 
Peeters’ Bureau (described Jater) was 
Private. The cost of financing the Insti- 
tute, including maintenance of a library 
and a quarterly periodical called Le Cour- 
"ier, was to be borne by the Summer 
Courses at Caen. Lebonnois emphasized 
s t "i of teachers in the Institute. Read- 
the In Le Courrier and all members of 
ing hg were to be active in supply- 
with > the periodical and the Institute 
eh on education in their respective 
nal, Me and with articles for the jour- 

mbers of the Institute were also 

*° Ibid., p. 10. 


expected to participate in an international 
survey which would cover nearly every 
aspect of education, ranging from the 
history of school legislation to the life 
of students in the universities. The pro- 
osed survey suggests the same type of 
goal which Jullien hoped to achieve 
through the questions posed in his pam- 
hlet mentioned earlier. 

The Institute was concerned mainly 
with teachers; by 1914 there were six 
hundred members. With the beginning 
of World War I it was impossible to 

ublish Le Courrier, and the Institute 
collapsed. Following the war the Insti- 
tute was re-established, but its function 
was limited to preparing students for 
diplomas in the study of the French lan- 


guage. 
EDWARD PEETERS 


Although Jullien, Molkenboer, and 
Kemény had presented plans for an in- 
) u of education, Edward 
Peeters was the first to create a world 
center for educational information. He 
founded in Ostend in 1908 a publishing 
firm, La Nouvelle Bibliothèque Pédago- 
gique. The success of the firm led Peet- 
ers into correspondence with a number 


of educators throughout the world who 


saw his work as the first practical step 
toward a more ambitious project. The 
success of a quarterly bibliography on 
recent educational books, Bulletin biblio- 
graphique de la N.B.P., led to its con- 
version to a monthly periodical in Octo- 
ber, 1909 with the title Minerva: 
Review of Information Relating to Edu- 
cation and the Teaching Profession. For 
Peeters the ublication of Minerva 
marked the beginning of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education. . 
It is difficult to judge how effective 
Peeters’ work was in these years. Ostend 
was in the war zone and records and 


ternational burea 
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documents were destroyed. There ap- 
peared to be a great deal of interest, for 
Peeters was able through correspond- 
ence and arranging meetings with Euro- 
pean educators to have a constitution 
accepted. He planned to have the first 
meeting in 1912 at the Hague, at the same 
time as the second International Confer- 
ence on Moral Education. The time was 
unfortunate, for many who might have 
attended Peeters’ meeting were com- 
mitted to attend the other conference. 
While his group was small—only six 
persons—it included men like Kemény, 
who were devoted to the idea of interna- 
tional education. The six attending the 
conference revised the constitution and 
set up a number of subcommittees to 
work on plans for expanding the Bureau. 
An offer of cooperation with the Con- 
ference on Moral Education was ignored 
by that body. 

Despite serious financial difficulty the 
Bureau continued to expand its work. 
Monographs on education in Japan, Pan- 
ama, Colombia, the Belgian Congo, the 
Netherlands, and Bulgaria were pub- 
lished. A monthly periodical concerned 
mainly with correspondence by educa- 
tors was started. 

Unfortunately the financial problem 
and the growing threat of war ended the 
activities of the Bureau, which had re- 
mained primarily a private institution. 
While it had some Support by govern- 
ments it needed more financial assistance. 
The Carnegie Endowment was ap- 
proached by Kemény for funds, but it 
was committed to a plan for an intergoy- 
ernmental conference on education, spon- 
sored by the World Peace Foundation 
of Boston. The only other way the Bu- 
reau could have maintained itself would 
have been by means of greater support 
from educational associations, Unfortu- 
nately, while there was a great deal of 


moral support there was little financial 
assistance. 


FRANCIS KEMENY 


For Francis Kemény, nationalism and 
internationalism were not contradictory 
but complementary. He viewed each ai 
tional culture as being international. - 
cultures, he reasoned, have borrowed ex- 
tensively from one another; therefore 1 
would be possible for nationalism an 
internationalism to develop jer 
ously. However, development of cu^ 
tural internationalism would depend upo” 
international education. The best means 
of carrying out international aren 
would be through an international won 
tute of education. Kemény's views on t : 
need for an international bureau were ps 
forth in a bulletin published in Berne ! 
1905. ion as 

Kemény saw international educatio 
possible in six areas. One area woul 
concerned with descriptions of edo 
tional systems in various countries, 
cluding statistics on such sepe wi 
school enrollments, years of preparat! Dn. 
for teachers, and the cost of rent 
A second area would be responsible a 
international conferences for teachers S 
which examples of work in ele a 
being carried on by various count! 
would be on exhibition. sh Ke 

The third area—the one which » 
mény considered to be basic to all ot in- 
—would be concerned with possible ^ 
ternational agreements on the orga he 
tion and structure of education. der- 
projected bureau could take the a 
ship in coordinating educational ps u 
ment, even in a few areas, then It e o 
develop into an effective world cent em- 
education. The fourth area ye n. 
phasize the rights of man, with Lee o 
based on the philosophical foundat! : 
the democratic countries of Europ 


ca- 
in- 
as 
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the United States. These basic rights 
Kemény viewed as imperative for future 
development in international education. 
The fifth area would be concerned with 
counteracting chauvinism, and would 
represent an international effort to eradi- 
cate from textbooks material which fos- 
tered hatred of other nations, and a con- 
certed effort by all nations to emphasize 
peace in the schools. Kemény’s final area 
appears remarkable in view of the fact 
that it was suggested fifty-three years 
ago. He emphasized the need to eradicate 
racial prejudice. To accomplish this he 
proposed a special division in the Bureau 
which would work closely with the di- 
vision concerned with the rights of man. 
While Jullien and Molkenboer had pro- 
posed international bureaus, it remained 
for Kemény to realize the impact race 
relations would have on governments and 
world politics. 

An international bureau, as he saw it, 
must have the support of governments if 
it was to be successful. This was neces 
sary for both professional and financial 
reasons. Membership would be composed 
of government representatives, profes- 
Sional organizations, and individuals who 
Were interested in international education. 
_ Kemény, like Molkenboer, realized the 
importance of a journal and proposed 
that a periodical concerned with interna- 
tional education be published in French, 
German, and English, with the cost to be 
borne by the governments who submitted 
articles, 

While Kemény’s proposal for an in- 
ternational bureau and a journal were 
never realized, they were an important 
zep leading to an international bureau. 
— devoted the remainder of his 
fandi: to helping Edward Peeters and Dr. 
b Fern Andrews in their work in 

ational education. 


FANNIE FERN ANDREWS 


It is ironic that the first real oppor- 
tunity for an international conference on 
education was scheduled on the eve of 
World War I. The work for planning 
the conference was largely that of Fan- 
nie Fern Andrews. Miss Andrews had 
been a leader in the American School 
Peace League and had been responsible 
for the successful Peace Day pamphlets 
published by the United States Office of 
Education. The success of the pamphlets 
led Miss Andrews to start correspondence 
with a number of teachers’ associations 
and interested groups in Europe. At the 
Fighteenth Peace Conference, held in 
Stockholm in 1910, her plans for an in- 
ternational council on education were ap- 
proved. In order to popularize her pro- 

osal Miss Andrews lectured to various 
teacher groups throughout the continent 
of Europe and in Great Britain. She fin- 
ished her lecture series convinced that 
efforts to carry out the beliefs of the 
School Peace League could not succeed 
without the cooperation of the Ministries 
of Education. Whereas Miss Andrews 
had originally thought of the council as 
a private organization made up of teach- 
ers’ associations, she was now convinced 
that it would have to be intergovern- 
This was particularly true as 
many countries had a highly centralized 
system of education and the possibility 
of introducing any change in the cur- 
riculum would depend upon the willing- 
ness of the central governments through 
the Ministries of Education to cooperate. 
Whereas she had regarded a council as 
simply a group to put into effect the 
ideas of the School Peace League, her 
travels and experience led her to suggest 
a bureau which would include a perma- 
committee on education research to 


mental. 


nent 
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serve as a clearing house for education, 
an international library, a translation di- 
vision, and plans for issuing an educa- 
tional journal. The ultimate goal would 
be an organization as influential as the 
Hague Peace Tribunal. 

While she had been in Europe Miss 
Andrews had received unofficial prom- 
ises of support from many educational 
leaders and government officials. With 
the support of President Taft, she was 
named in 1911 as Special Collaborator in 
the United States Office of Education. 
With The Hague standing as an example 
of international cooperation, Miss An- 
drews suggested that the conference be 
called in the Netherlands if that govern- 
ment was willing to serve as host. Before 
making an official request, the State De- 
partment unofficially asked if the Nether- 
lands Government would serve as host. 
It at first declined the invitation but later 
agreed to serve if the conference was 
scheduled for the following year and if 
an appreciable number of governments 
would participate. 

Having traveled through Europe visit- 
ing ministries of education, Miss Andrews 
was able to report by November, 1912, 
that the majority of European countries 
were interested and would send repre- 
sentatives. The Netherlands issued official 
Invitations to Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Germany, 
the United States, France, Greece, Great 
Britain, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Spain, 
Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Switzerland, 
and Japan. The invitation listed for the 
agenda fifteen subjects, ranging from re- 
ligion and education to education of the 
blind. Two months after the invitation 
had been sent, only France and Switzer- 
land had accepted. The United States 
Government, which had taken the lead 
in organizing the Conference, did not ac- 
cept the invitation because of an Act of 


Congress (Deficiency Act) passed : 
1914, which forbade the participation 9 
the United States Government in any 1N- 
ternational congress without permission 
from Congress. As Congress was in re- 
cess, it was necessary to wait months be- 
fore it reconvened and permission for the 
United States to attend could be granted. 
The resulting months of delay and ee 
reluctance of other countries ure 
led to a postponement of the conferenc 
until 1914. 

The moitation sent out by the Nether- 
lands Government in January, 1914 ey 
more explicit in suggesting that the a 
ference would establish an internation? 
bureau of education. Included with is 
invitation were suggested articles for t 
establishment. of ‘by-laws. The Unites 
States Government, through its embas- 
sies, now urged that all governments pn 
port the conference. Unfortunately m 
response from other governments ks 
discouraging. Europe was on the jd 
hold of World War I and felt little € 
cern for education conferences. 

Of all the proposals presented, cn 
work of Fannie Fern Andrews T 
sented the best-organized apprec d 
the establishment of an internationa 
reau of education. 


the 


CONCLUSION 


The failure to establish an reet Y 
bureau of education before Worl 
I can be attributed to many reasons. 
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organization that was viewed by many 
as pacifistic. Except in connection with 
Molkenboer's attempts there is little evi- 
dence that the charge of pacifism was a 
legitimate one. The interest in interna- 
tionalism, particularly in the first decade 
of the twentieth century, had reached its 
greatest height. And yet the influence on 
education was for all practical purposes 
nonexistent. The power of nationalism, 
increased militarism, and propaganda de- 
stroyed any efforts in the field of inter- 
national education. 

A second reason for failure can be at- 
tributed to lack of leadership and coordi- 
nation. While Jullien and Molkenboer 
stood alone in their respective periods as 
individuals interested in international edu- 
Cation, the lack of coordination among 
leaders such as Lebonnois, Peeters, and 
Andrews, who were functioning in the 
same period, weakened the movement 
that could have been developed. Francis 
Kemény was willing to support others 
and did much to help Fannie Fern An- 
drews. But he was an exception. 

The lack of encouragement by teach- 
ers is a third reason for the failure of the 
carly groups. Teachers had not as yet 


formed large associations that could give 
effective support. Where associations did 
exist, there was more concern for the 
methods of teaching than for the inter- 
national aspects of education. As govern- 
ments were reluctant to support an inter- 
national bureau of education, teachers, as 
nationals, were hesitant to join what 
might be considered a disloyal cause. 
The major contributions by the early 
pioneers in international education were: 
(1) to awaken an interest in international 
education after World War I; (2) to 
suggest techniques that were later de- 
veloped by the International Bureau of 
Education and UNESCO; and (3) to dis- 
close some of the pitfalls to be avoided if 
an international bureau was to be success- 
ful. It had been demonstrated that if a 
bureau hoped to be successful it would 
have to be intergovernmental, not pri- 
vate. This was necessary from the view- 
oint both of finances and of effective 
professional cooperation. The efforts of 
the early pioneers had also shown that 
educators by themselves could accom- 
lish little. Unless there was support by 
the total society, efforts in international 


education would be futile. 
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The Unsilent Generation, Otto Butz 
(Ed.). New York, Rinehart and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1958. 189 pp- $2.95. 


It is difficult to understand why Tbe Un- 
silent Generation has aroused so much ex- 
citement. This anonymous symposium of 
eleven Princeton seniors has received far 
more credit and recognition than it de- 
serves. The views these young men express 
on happiness, success, security, God, educa- 
tion, marriage, and their own generation 
are often shocking, seldom encouraging, 
and never important. 

For some reason, many readers and critics 
have assumed that the boys who wrote Tbe 
Unsilent Generation represent the voice of 
today’s youth and tomorrow’s leaders; only 
the wildest sort of extrapolation allows for 
such statistical banditry. Eleven Princeton 
seniors are eleven Princeton seniors. They 
cannot be considered prototypes of Ameri- 
Can youth, the college senior, or even the 
Princeton undergraduate. 

. It's true that these students are quite ar- 
ticulate and outspoken in their beliefs. One 
contributor confesses: 


want to get anywhere in this worl 
eat-dog, you bave to be egotistical. T once 


ran across a paraphrase of the Biblical Golden 
Rule: Do unto others as they wou 
you, but do it first. That's my motto. 


Another writer admits the ignoble reason 


he chose the army as a future career: 
Bue as I have said, I am donning à uniform 
Tou and foremost because it is supposed to 
you a little above the man In the gray 
flannel suit. It assures you à place in society 
which you don’t have to earn yourself. Per- 
haps this is too cynical a view of myself but 
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try as I might, I can’t seem to convince my- 

self that I really enjoy giving and taking or- 

ders for any more noble or intelligent reason. 

Nor all the confessions are so crass. Oc- 
casionally an intelligent, sensitive thought 
appears. "The writer who calls himself “The 
Third Eye” appropriately admits, “The 
characteristic fear of our generation is our 
horror of finding ourselves ludicrous.” Yet 
for all their bravado and histrionics, these 
boys can be dismissed with the gracious 
courtesy à heady senior deserves: a pat on 
the head, a strong “C” as a grade, and the 
suggestion to keep right on thinking about 
the big problems in life. 

Even if these young men did epitomize 
the undergraduate mind, there would be 
little reason for alarm; time alone should be 
able to alter and correct the sentiments of 
these zealots. Any experienced college pro- 
fessor knows that with each passing year 
the freshmen become younger as he be- 
The same inverse ratio of ma- 
turation probably applies to those who are 
presently concerned with the unsilent gen- 
the beat generation, the angry 
and all other young rebels. In 
each generation the older members of so- 
ciety feel a little older and wiser than they 
are and judge their offspring as being a 
little younger and a little less mature than 
they are. And, for this reason, each genera- 
tion will find its own brand of late-adoles- 


comes older. 


eration, 
young men, 


cent eccentricity- 
Today, we som 
the problem of a rebellious younger 
tion. Perhaps à ten-year moratorium on the 
judgment of these minors would help us 
out of the dilemma. Let the intellectuals 
and aesthetes of the younger set beat their 
drums and let criticism rest for a decade. 
man who has brains 


«Give me the young 
gh to make a fool of himself,” said 


etimes sense that there is 
genera- 


enou 
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Robert Louis Stevenson. So, too, ought we 
to console ourselves, Skepticism and cyni- 
cism are healthy attitudes for college sen- 
iors. If, however, the boys who wrote The 
Unsilent Generation express the same senti- 
ments ten years hence, protest would be in 
order. 

Morris I. BERGER 

New York State College for 
Teachers (Albany) 


Sociology and the Field of Education, by 
Orville G. Brim, Jr. New York, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1958. 92 pp- 
$1.00. 


Sociology and the Field of Education, the 
third in a series published by Russell Sage 
Foundation for the American Sociological 
Society, is an excellent inventory of the 
major contributions to education that have 
come from sociological thought and re- 
search. It is also a critical evaluation of the 
accumulated knowledge; moreover, it looks 
to the future in respect to *how sociological 
research on education can contribute both 
to the growth of general sociological theory 
and to the solution of practical operating 
problems of the educational institution." 

Dr. Brim goes about his assignment. of 
assessing "sociology and education" in a 
Systematic fashion; he claims no finality, but 
he does bring into sharper focus the subject 
and object matters of sociology in res 
to the advancement of knowledge about so- 
cial organization, Particularly those institu- 
tionalized ways that guide and control edu- 
cative processes, 

Perhaps the most useful section of this 
small volume is the Selected Bibliography. 
The citations are by no means exhaustive, 
or even comprehensive, but they can serve 
as a convenient list of materials that might 
suggest directions of future emphases. How- 
ever, those students concerned with carv- 
ing out newer and fresher frontiers in the 
area of “education and society” might find 
it just as profitable to examine the vast 

array of researches and theoretical advances 


pect 


made by behavioral scientists who have fe 
cused attention upon industry and "— 
occupations and professions, and the soci 
structure of the modern community. Many 
outstanding scholars in these areas have 
been labeled not only educational sociolo- 
gists, but also economists, political scientists, 
rural economists, social historians, ie 
and clinical psychologists, and so forth. ^ 
of this is to say that the scope of Dr. ar 
“selected bibliography” might be is sil 
to include pioneering works of other : 
Elton Mayo, Robert M. Maclver, sep 
Mead, Edmund de S. Brunner, Robur = 
Lynd, Wilbert E. Moore, Earl S. Jorma mi 
Goodwin Watson, Everett C. Hug ii 
Robert Thorndike, George S. Couns Frs 
Jules Roethlisberger, Emile Durk ‘sa 
Thorstein Veblen, and many more—w dee 
concepts and theories have aided the E 
velopment of a more scholarly sociology 1 
education, one that will have greater ii 
plicability for improvements in educatio 
policy and practice, 
Mozzu, Hine | 
Professor of Education | 
Teacbers College, Columbia 


Social Class and Mental Illness, by ck 
gust B. Hollingshead and Fre an 
Redlich. New York, John Wiley 
Sons, 1958. xi + 442 pp. $7.59 
“Americans prefer to avoid the two ion 

of life studied in this book,” the at? | 

warn in their first sentence. One of the Jl 

—mental illness—demands 55 per cent nore 

hospital beds, hence is difficult to Ter 

The other—social class—is awkward to 1 


cts 


P ae: ; iration 
oncile with traditional American asp «pven 
toward equality of opportunity. Jine 


when Americans privately ‘draw the hey 
between one another in subtle ae 

do not like to admit it in public.’ of So- 

August B. Hollingshead, Professor one 

ciology at Yale University has P c un 
the most effective demonstrators - tempo" 
popular facts of social class in odii aye 
tary America. Thousands of educat 
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been genuinely shocked by the evidence, 
in his Elmtown’s Youth, of public schools 
toadying to the prestige-carrying “Class Ts" 
and pushing the underprivileged “Class 
V’s” around. Now he has teamed up with 
Dr. Fredrick Redlich, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Psychiatry at Yale, to present 
another horrifying revelation. 

The chances of mental illness in New 
Haven are three times as great for children 
growing up in lower class (Class V) homes 
as for children in the favored classes 
(Classes I and II). Moreover, the under- 
privileged are likely to suffer from the more 
serious forms of mental disease. In the 
upper group, 65 per cent of the patients 
are neurotics; only 35 per cent are the 
really crazy psychotics. The proportion of 
psychotics among patients treated for men- 
tal disease rises to 55 per cent in Class III, 
80 per cent in Class IV, and 9o per cent 
among the families of the semiskilled fac- 
tory hands and unskilled laborers living in 
the cold-water tenements of Class V. The 
neurotics of Classes IV and V can't afford 
the luxury of treatment, Like the neurotics 
of Soviet Russia they must just go on 
working. The prevalence of schizophrenia 
—most widespread and serious of ment? 
diseases—is 111 (per 100,000) in Classes I-II, 
but 895 (per 100,000) in Class V. The au- 
thors report that it is impossible to explain 
these facts by any theory of "downward 
drift” of the mentally ill Most of the 
schizophrenics have spent their whole lives 
in the same or a lower class than they oc- 
Cupied at the onset of illness. : 

When it comes to treatment life 
Chances" are again clearly related to social 
Class, Eighty-six per cent of the neurotics 
of Classes I-II go to private practitioners; 
only ro per cent of the neurotics of Class V 
Bet this preferred type of medical service. 
Of those who go as private patients t^ a 
Psychiatrist, 45 per cent of Class I-II get 
Psychoanalysis; only 19 per cent of Class 
M; 2 per cent of Class IV and none of Clas 

get into analysis. Among psychotics, 67 
Per cent of Class I-II go to private hospitals; 
40 per cent of Class III, 5 per cent of Class 


IV and less than 1 per cent of Class V are 
privileged to get this expensive treatment. 
If schizophrenics come from Classes I-II, 52 
per cent get psychotherapy; if they have 
the same diagnosis but come from Class V, 
only 9 per cent are given psychotherapy. 
Electric shock or prolonged custodial care 
must suffice for most Class V's. Expendi- 
tures (private and public) for the treat- 
ment of a mentally ill patient in Class I-II 
average three times as much as for a Class 
V patient with similar diagnosis. The Amer- 
ican Medical Association will be hard put 
to it to defend this situation as compatible 
with our democratic ideals. 

Incidental to the book's main argument 
are several minor contributions of special 
interest. Chapter III traces the history of 
the status structure in New Haven from 
the colonial epoch to the present. Chapter 
IV supplements such classics as Caste and 
Class in a Soutbern Town, Democracy in 
Jonesville, and Yankee City by offering de- 
scriptions of the life typical of social classes 
in contemporary New Haven. Chapter V 
introduces à useful dichotomy of psychia- 
trists: the A-P's who are psychoanalytically 
oriented and the D-O's who rely upon di- 
rective advice (stern or friendly) and or- 
ganic therapies with drugs, shock, and psy- 
chosurgery- 
Teachers College, Columbia 

Goopwin WATSON 


Education in N epal: Report of the Nepal 
National Planning Commission, Edited 
by Sardar Rudra Raj Pandey, Kaisher 
Bahadur K. C. and Dr. Hugh B. Wood. 
Eugene, Oregon, The American-Ne- 
pal Education Foundation, 1956. 254 


PP: 
dings in Education, by Hugh B. 
n. Seattle, Cascade Pacific Books, 


1958. 352 PP 
During the past decade reports on plans 


for the reconstruction of education have 


appeared in many of the so-called *under- 


developed societies." Some of these reports 
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have been grandiose schemes completely 
devoid of the realities of the basic social 
and economic problems of the respective 
countries. Others have consisted of a frank 
analysis of the existing situation and well- 
conceived realistic plans for the improve- 
ment of education. Education in Nepal falls 
in the second category. 

The report is the result of the work of 
sixty Nepalese educators and Dr. Hugh B. 
Wood of the University of Oregon, who 
has served as Educational Adviser in Nepal. 
The published report was obviously written 
for the foreigner, for there is included an 
excellent statement on the historical and 
geographical foundations of modern Nepal. 
The book is well illustrated and includes a 
contour map of the country. 

Realizing the natural gap that so often 
exists between the educated elite and the 
great mass of people, the Commission depu- 
tized some of its members to tour the 
hinterland and get the responses of the peo- 
ple to a questionnaire that was designed to 
find out the type of education they actually 
wanted. Conferences were planned for peo- 
ple to meet and discuss plans for the de- 
velopment of education, While there are 
obvious limitations i 


what a people in an underdeveloped society 


on, the effort 
Nepal is one 


As a result of this Survey the Commission 
Proceeded to build a National Education 
system for Nepal. The result is a well- 
planned realistic approach for the develop- 
ment of an educational System that will 
meet the needs of the Nepalese. 

While the Commission was concerned 
primarily with the development of an edu- 
cational system, it has also presented a fi- 
nancial plan by means of Which the desired 
change could be borne by the economy of 

the country. In this respect the Commis- 
sion has been as candid as it has been in 
pointing out the basic needs of education in 
the country. To meet the costs of a na- 
tional system of education the Commission 


suggests, “Fundamental and general E à 
form is the starting point." (p. 202) a 
ditional chapter suggests a legislative ps e| 
gram by means of er the educatio: 
System can be developed. 
ý Chapters from El saton in Nepal have 
been included in Readings in Education. 
This book consists of articles and pal 
mental reports written by Dr. Wood sA 
ing the past twenty-five years. One secti a 
is devoted to India and a second section z 
concerned with Nepal. The remainder © 
the book consists of articles that vary a 
"The Development of a Group-Guidan 
Program" to “An Annual for om 
School.” The author states that the book 
intended as a “reference book for students: 
teachers and administrators.” (Preface) ea 
fortunately the result is a book that lac : 
continuity and cohesiveness. The inclusi 
of the sections on India and Nepal, WEE 
in themselves would have been excellent 
Monographs, appears incongruous in term 
of the other material in the book. 
Davin G. SCANLON , 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Administrative Behavior in Education 
Edited by Roald F, Campbell and - 
sell T. Gregg. New York, Harper ? 
Brothers, 1957. xi + 547 pp. $6.00 

The Practice of School Administration” 
by Herold C. Hunt and Paul R. Piere 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company 
1958. x + 544 pp. $6.00. 


" 
During the past ten years a new aur 
has developed within the profession "E sally 
cational administration, Made up princ!P rc 
of youngish men—theoreticians and es 
Workers rather than practitioners of da" 
Whose chief work has been "in the ge che 
this new School has broken sharply arde 
Past. Its parentage lies in scientific pat 
Ment, an offshoot of industrial engine age 
peopled by professionals called ne o 
Tent consultants," who speak a roy 
their own, Hence this new schoo han ? 
branch off the business tree, rather t 
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connecting link with “classical” school ad- 
ministration. 

Administrative Behavior in Education is 
the first comprehensive presentation of the 
views of this new school, which has received 
its developmental impetus from the annual 
wii of the National Conference of Pro- 
ipa of Educational Administration and 
: e beneficence of the W. K. Kellogg 
s n Edited by two of the school's 
ier " ae book's several chapters are 
instituti y eighteen writers from a dozen 

tutions across the country that tram 
administrators. 
E he between the new school 
pēřceiveð assical school can perhaps best be 
the sien a somn of the chief thing that 
to build group is trying to do. It hopes 
embrace i encompassing theory that will 
tona s _administration—not just educa- 
tion, ho ministration, business administra- 
mure administration and the other 
istration” permutations of the art. ‘Admin- 
ofthe substantively designated in terms 
out ihe dn processes that run through- 
World eia ession of management is the 
to pitch it has chosen to conquer. It aims 
show, one theoretical tent over the whole 
dace chapter by Daniel E. Griffiths 
When we what such a theory will look like 
ceed in Eo it and indicates how to pro- 
theory Pi er to get it. Why we need a 
immediately COETS all administration is not 
Pression vid Obvious. One gains the im- 
to have T it may be the fashionable thing 
Search in tH he phenomenal success of re- 
analogies the natural sciences impels us to 
implyin me other fields of investigation, 

eld is mad to be taken seriously today a 

ealt with S thought of as a science a 

cory is n accordingly. The unified fic d 
O o doubt a fine thing for physics- 
ti Course, one might note that it was a long 
me comin g at it wa 

g, and appeared only after there 


Were 
Li i à . 
tion oluminous data that required unifica- 


Th 
Anq 
Inte: 


= heart of this book is a paradigm by 
nded W. Halpin. This is a schematic 
to provide a basis for the system- 


atic classification of research, past, present 
and future; just as the paradigm of a verb 
or noun exhausts all possible forms of that 
part of speech. Most of the book's chapters 
are devoted to review of the research that 
has already been done under various cate- 
gories of the paradigm. 

This makes it more a book of promise 
than of revelation. For, excepting an espe- 
cially meaty chapter by Roald F. Campbell, 
most of the authors are compelled to deal 
with categories in which the research already 
accomplished is skimpy. It is precisely the 
function of Halpin's paradigm to point up 
this fact. 

The far-reaching importance of a sche- 
matic that will outline ahead of time all the 
areas for research that should be investigated 
cannot be denied. Merely the importation 
of such a concept into the field of school 
administration may do more to liven it up 
than anything that has happened since the 
heyday of the surveys. 

In any field of research a criterion is 
needed; something against which to com- 
pare the variables. In Halpin's paradigm the 
criterion of the administrator's effective- 
ness is the outcome in “organization prod- 
ucts" of the enterprise he administers. It is 
this emphasis upon the man—the leader and 
his bebavior—that causes one to wonder 
whether the ultimate theory of administra- 
tion really lies in this direction. While dif- 
ferences in the efficiency of two corpora- 
tions—say General Motors and American 
Motors—may be stated as a function of the 
behavior of their corporate leadership past 
and present, it is much less likely that dif- 
ferences in the efficiency of two school sys- 
tems—say Little Rock, Arkansas, and Win- 
netka, Illinois—can be traced to the behavior 
of their respective chief administrators. Fac- 
tors influencing the effectiveness of a school 
are numerous, complex, and intricate as 
compared to most other human enterprises, 
especially as compared to those whose chief 
index of quality is the profit and loss state- 
ment. There has been an enormous body of 
research on this point, and one notes with 
some shock that a book that attempts an all- 
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embracing theory of administration scarcely 
cites any of it. 

A corollary is that “organization prod- 
ucts” of a school system cannot be taken as 
the ultimate criterion of its administrator's 
effectiveness, for many other factors are 
responsible for these products. Thus with- 
out a well-nigh impossible control of a mul- 
tiplicity of factors, researchers are robbed 
of a trustworthy bebavioral criterion of 
administrator effectiveness. 

It may be noted, however, that there are 
some areas of school administration in which 
the behavioral criterion is apt: staff rela- 
tions, pupil personnel, particularly the day- 
to-day tasks of the building principal, who 
is somewhat more shielded than the super- 
intendent from the naked influence of ex- 
ternal factors. If they will forego the urge to 
bite off more than anybody can chew at the 
present time, these enterprising researchers 
from the new school will without question 
uncover many fascinating leads to that elu- 
sive critter, the successful school administra- 


tor, and how he can be fashioned out of 
ordinary material, 


(1) the ex- 
ludes most 
earched by 
ld; (2) the 
ts the pre- 


omplishments 
hat is the case 
authors were 
he administra- 
chool systems. 
t to be a pri- 


mary concern for the curriculum, and the 


instructional program. The early part of the 
book duplicates much that appears in ele- 
mentary texts on curriculum, The role of 
the central office is viewed as that of an 
instructional service center, Home and com- 
munity are treated as instructional exten- 


sions of the school. The school and school 
system are dealt with as a congeries of m 
structional departments and service agencies. 
Principal and superintendent are regarded 
chiefly as personnel directors. - 

As might be expected the emphasis in these 
treatments is upon city school administra- 
tion. One does not get the impression that 
the topics dealt with should be viewed any 
differently in a small district or a rural dis- 
trict. The small district unit gets three and 2 
half pages. The county unit and the county 
superintendency get three pages. Pupil trans- 
portation gets one page, the intermediate 
unit one page. One of the best pcg 
(and a subject too summarily dealt wit 
in most texts in administration) is 2 pri 
pact but thorough review of the feder 
government's role in education. The senior 
author was, it will be remembered, formerly 
Under Secretary of the Department p^ 
Health, Education, and Welfare. There P 
a chapter each on state administration, 
higher education, the school plant, finances 
and advancing the profession of administr 
tion, P 

But the book merits attention especially 
for the weight it places upon humanitarine 
considerations, Since it is a book on © e 
practice of school administration it m8y , d 
commended for dealing with the ee 
Istrator as a chief human being among «et 
human beings, though it may neglect to. & 
fully with some of the issues, consideratio?" 
forces, and influences that tend to make hi 
Seem otherwise to some human beings- 

WitLiAM S. VINCENT , 


14 
Teachers College, Columb 


Fund-Raisin j ducations by 
g for Higber Edu r 
John A. Pollard. New York, H2rP : 


and Brothers, 1958. xviii + 255 pP 
$4.00. 


Volumes have been written about AE. 
can philanthropy, foundation giving: ^. 
poration Support, estate planning, and on 
mail. Many articles are also available | S; 
such subjects as annual giving, alumni = 
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bequest programs, annuity plans and tax 
benefits, John A. Pollard’s book deserves an 
accolade if for no other reason than that it 
= attempt to produce a comprehen- 
modern i. kg the theory and practice of 
j = eee in higher education. 
dus a und-Raising for Higber Educa- 
fund-raise. d besides. gei educational 
for ed or trustees and administrators, 
Sturm members, and for friends of 
usually a s of whom have unique and 
cia nrealized opportunities for service 
coll evelopment programs of American 
eges. 

gua ud fund-raisers have suffered and, 
the United i e higher education in 
cause educa States has been diminished be- 
fited from m fund-raising has not bene- 
accorded f the sustained scholarly study 
ministration years to other phases of ad- 
personnel iis as business management, 
ÉD. peris and program de- 
most of wh ollard's book pulls together 
fund-raisin at is known about successful 
rom ae and thus provides a platform 
tation can b sound research and experimen- 

Whether S p in the future. — 
Profession c educational fund-raising 1s 3 
of the ear an be debated. In any case, one 
accumulat marks of a profession is that it 
can be X a body of knowledge which 
enter the e by the novice who aspires to 
tional fei tc ession. Assuming that educa- 
sion, Wallac thc, wish to build a profes- 
the lesson book contributes notably to 
Tt will do ge of educational fund-raising: 
that eg to break down the legend 
certain trad ul fund-raisers are possessed of 
Which ma € secrets and clever stratagems 
Taising Pi nar be shared with others. Fund- 
Pollara’s n be learned and it can be taught. 
Of this Reo isa positive demonstration 
erhaps p but widely neglected premise. 
€ can oq strongest aspect of the vol- 
throughou x observed in Pollard’s effort 
1 TENE the subject matter to represent 
gher xiu in its organic relationship to 
tion. In achieving this objective 


he compiles sets of guiding principles which 
are embellished and dramatized by examples 
of operating practices chosen from the best 
of American college and university develop- 
ment programs. He decries the kind of 
fund-raising organization which operates on 
the periphery of an educational institution. 
He emphasizes that an organic continuous 
development program “is today an inescapa- 
ble necessity for any college or university 
or specialized school which aims to remain 
or become strong." 

The experienced professional fund-raiser 
will detect certain gaps and omissions in the 
subject matter coverage of the book. For 
example, Pollard gives the impression that 
higher education in the years ahead may 
well be properly financed by gifts alone. 
Other authorities in finance, who also are 
ardent supporters of fund-raising in higher 
education, will argue that state and federal 
support will be needed in the not too dis- 
tant future when higher education, like 
secondary education, becomes well-nigh uni- 
versal. Even though development programs 
are carried to the ultimate in gift procure- 
ment, funds from tax sources will be re- 

uired, so these authorities say. 

It may be, too, that Mr. Pollard has not 
given full, appropriate emphasis to the obli- 

ation of a development program to create 
a financial potential as well as funds for the 
present. Much more information 15 available 
ch areas as bequest promotion, estate 
life insurance and other 
futures than is presented in the book. This 
is also true for systems of gratitude and 
reporting and the ways in which these de- 
vices may be used to increase the fund- 
raising score in any given institution. Hove 
ever, the positive contributions of the w 
ume so greatly exceed its few omissions an 
lacks of certain emphases, that it will no 
doubt be accepted and used widely as a 
notable contribution to the literature of 


higher education. 


in su 
planning, trusts, 


ApeL A. Hanson 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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Books Received for Review 


Terman, Sibyl, and Walcutt, Charles C., 
Reading Chaos and Cure. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

UNESCO, Jobn Amos Comenius, 1592-1670. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 
1958. 183 pp. $3.25. 

Vincent, W, S.; Bartlett, Hall; Tibbets, 
L. T.; Russell, James E., Building Better 
Programs in Citizenship, 1958. Citizenship 
Education Project, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 309 pp- 


Wahlquist, John T., and Ryan, Patrick Je 
An Introduction to American Educatio 
(2nd ed.). New York, The Ronald Press 
Co., 1958. xi + 477 Pp- $5.00. " 

Walker, Helen M., and Lev, Joseph. sem 
mentary Statistical Methods. Revised E à 
tion. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 195% 
Xvi + 302 PP- $4.75. . " 

Woodworth, Robert S., Dynamics of Be 
bavior. New York, Henry Holt & Co» 
1958. x + 403 pp. $5.00. 


a 


WHA 
T EDUCATION HAS TO LEARN FROM PSYCHOLOGY, by Percivat 


M. SYMONDS 

80 pages $1.25 
In this m , 
Reward, ue tein denos ia psychologist discusses in a chapter each Motivation, 
tion and ‘Learning. ^» ee oe Is Reacting, Whole Versus Part Learning, and Emo- 
the thinking of redii aem €— M throughout gives the reader a picture of 
a ia je d pns — rom as far back as c. L. Morgan and William James and 
snip tese 35 A of these discussions is, in the author's own words, to "help 
tional appli isi : Ss Stand some of the principles of psychology that have an educa- 

pplication which will lead to ultimate improvement of educational practices.” 


E 
DUCATIONAL INTEREST INVENTORY, by PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS and Others 


Speci 
- Pecimen set, 75 cents. Quantity prices sent upon request. 

he Inven ; A P 
cialty A a is designed to help prospective students of education select their spe- 
fesional evel of work in the field of education. It yields a score for each of ten pro- 

al positions: i 
tary "uet n às elementary teacher, high school teacher, college professor, elemen- 
psychol AE al, high school principal, superintendent of schools, supervisor, counselor, 
Ologist, research worker. The Inventory may be scored on IBM test-scorin 

machines, d 


M 


HOW TO LOCATE EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION AND DATA 


b 
Y CARTER ALEXANDER and ARVID J. BURKE 


F " 
Ourth Edition, Revised 417 pages $5.95 


In thi 
this completely up to date and invaluable key to edu 
will help the libr: 


PES pein numerous short cuts that 
ivi, oisi as: What is the best order of procedure in wor 
can I find ow can I keep up with educational legislation, federal 
the best n evaluations of tests in my field? How can I find 
Gnd ae tenure, and pensions to educators? . 

for ida classes and limited library facilities make library compe e 
vidua] i pus This volume is equally useful for class instruction 
opportu a in libraries. The carefully selected Library Experiences offer challen; 

nities for exploring the full range of library resources and for mastering 


library techniques. 


cational information the 
‘ary user to find answers 
king with library 
and state? Where 
which states offer 


tence a “must” 
and indi- 


ging 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 


The following back issues of 
TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


are available at 75 cents per copy 


: January, March, April, November, December 
: February, March, May, December 


: January, February, March, 


May, October, 
November, December 


: January, F ebruary, March, April, May 


: January, February, 


March, May, October, 
December 


: February, March, April, May, October, No- 
vember, December 


: February, March, April, May 


: February, March, May, October, Novem- 
ber, December 


: January, February, March, A: 
tober, November, December 


pril, May, Oc- 


Announcing—Revisions of three popular textbooks . . . 


THE TEACHING OF 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


J. N. Hook, University of Illinois 


Second Edition—February 15. Thoroughly 
revised and up to date, this practical, real- 
istic textbook retains its general scope and 
lively style, It contains hundreds of specific 
suggestions drawn from the author's quar- 
te eee of teaching experience and from 
one experiences of many others. The first 

ree chapters discuss the teacher's general 
problems; responsibilities, and planning. 
ESSE applications more than theory, 

e subsequent chapters detail successful 


methods in the areas of reading, literature, 
listening, writing, and speaking. The book 
concludes with chapters on the supervision 
of co-curricular activities, and the teacher's 

ersonal qualities and his relationships 
with his colleagues and the rest of the com- 
munity. The immensely popular Idea Boxes 
at the end of each methods chapter, a rich 
source of tested classroom procedures, have 
been expanded to include 259 new items. 
15 ills., tables; 517 pp. $5.50 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


James Mulhern, University of Pennsylvania 


Second Edition—February 15. This authori- 
uve. book fully treats the pedagogical 
E and practices of primitive, Oriental, 
N Western education in a single volume. 
Noted for its scholarship and careful docu- 
entation, it views education as an int 
Pert of the total cultural scene and recog- 
ti es the relationship between social evolu- 
con and educational change. The book 
mphasizes not only formal educational 


A SURVEY OF RELIGI 


eological Seminary; 
d W. Forbes Yarb: 


: M. Price, Emeritus, Southwestern Baptist Th 
* L. Carpenter, Editor, "Biblical Recorder”; an 


Second Edition—February 15. This cm 
ieehenstye book provides Christian college 
seminary students with an authorita, 


me guide to the study of the principles and 
án tices of religious education. Designed as 
sen ql aductor textbook, it first gives €s- 
rude background material on the. history 
thej Philosophy of religious education and 
prac introduces the student to current 

ctices in the teaching of religion. I 


n ad- 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


practices but also the informal education 
which occurs in daily life. The Second Edi- 
tion provides extensive treatment of the 
educational theory and practice of Graeco- 
Roman culture, medieval society, and the 
Renaissance and post-Renaissance periods 
in Europe and America, Includes a. new 
chapter on education in America d a 
complete account of recent developments in 
Europe and Russia, 761 pp. $7.50 


OUS EDUCATION 


James H. Chapman, Howard College; 
orough, Oklahoma Baptist University 


dition to providing a comprehensive survey 
of aims and methods, it treats fully the 
many agencies—both within the church 
and in the community at large—which con- 
duct religious educational activities. Care- 
ful attention is given to the unusual de- 
mands and challenges which modern edu- 
cational, social, and nell as p 

to the teacher of religion. 4°3 PP- 
present Ss 


Bostoxn7 New York 16 
Cucaco 16 Dartas 1 
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arithmetic 


reading 


science 


secondary 


Spanish 


methods 


THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC 2nd edition 
Herbert F. Spitzer . £ 
A elbdevelaped yet concise e a 
instructional procedures from the 1SC a 
method in arithmetic” viewpoint. ae es 
given to the advanced phases of the various is 
of arithmetic with many ingenious aay s 
for reteaching and review of fundamental p 
cedures with pupils in the upper grades. $428 
416 pages 1954 

THE TEACHING OF READING 

IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Paul McKee 

After tracing the steps by which elementary 
school children learn to read for ae 
author presents a complete program for Eo Y 
reading fundamentals extending from Silio 
garten through the sixth grade, including spe 
teaching tasks for each level. $4.75 
622 pages 1948 4°75 
WORKING WITH CHILDREN IN SCIENCE 
Clark Hubler 
A direct and 


. ar 
Practical text for the clementary 
school 


teacher Showing how general ger 
principles can be revealed to children by iere 
and direct experience, and including Tera 
information for turning the facilities of e 
age classroom into a versatile laboratory wit 
provised equipment, 

408 pages 1957 ad 
SUCCESSFUL HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 
Sam P. Wiggins 


Emphasizing the im 
vidual teaching met 


a thorough and 
differences a 


. e 
keen and perceptive analysis of the developmen 
characteristics of 


$5.00 
TEACHING spa 


1958 
NISH IN THE GRADES 
Margit W, MacRae T 
his is a full exposition of a sound, diesen 
tested program of foreign language spese dea 
the elementary school, a rewarding prog" E 
which starts in the third or fourth grade to m 
mote the child’s ability to speak and underst 


5 izations, 
spoken Spanish through stories, deme ae in 
games, rhymes, and songs. Pupil materials a 
Preparation, 


50 
408 pages 1957 $45 


ey 


a 


Public Schools and Moral Education 


T 
he Influence of Horace Mann, William Torrey Harris, and John Dewey 


f the public schools to inculcate a philos- 


NE 
IL GERARD MC CLUSKEY, $.J. The effort o 
gree of religious pluralism in 


inde values has been complicated by the great de 

— society. Father McCluskey analyzes the ideas of Mann, Harris, and 

pesmi on the problem of teaching ethical values in the public schools and then 
ents on the present situation. $6.00 


Pattern for Soviet Youth 


A Study of the Congresses of the Komsomol, 1918-1954 
RALP “OTT 
TUBE miregi FISHER, JR., traces the development of the Komsomol, and affiliated 
E a aa from 1918 to 1954, using the official reports of the Komsomol 
aon kem The author emphasizes particularly the pattern of attitudes and be- 
hat the Soviet regime has sought to impose upon youth. $6.75 


Shaw on Education 
oles—critic, dramatist, 


LOUIS s 
Imon. George Bernard Shaw, in each of his many r 
rhaps the only, way of 


reform " PRC 
er, polemicist—looked to education as the best, per 
rams could be put into effect. Dr. Simon shows 


creati h 2 y 
ow SIS a world in which his progr 
early c aw’s ideas on education were based on his own childhood experience, his 

onversion to socialism, and his theories of creative evolution. $5.50 


Herbert E. Hawkes 
Dean of Columbia College, 1918-1943 


ean of y ate Herbert E. Hawkes, 
abilit Columbia College from 1917 to 1943, was remarkable not only in his 
abili y to administer new educational programs but also—and even more—in his 
ty to help and guide all sorts of young men with warmth and effectiveness. 
tion Piography reveals how at Columbia Dean Hawkes influenced liberal educa- 
in general, while he counseled thousands of students. $3.75 


WILL; 
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Editors’ Foreword 


tioners whose positions in the public 
schools force them to deal with prob- 


Re may be interested to learn 
lems of curriculum planning and asked 


= how the theme for this special isssue 
‘ selected and how we went about a 
pi anning the articles to be included. The that they discuss some of the important 
ù €a took root in a proposal to the Edi- issues and problems that elementary and 
orial Advisory Board that our journal secondary schools face when they make 
Provide a forum for the discussion of decisions about what to teach. These 
Problems and issues relating to educa- statements constitute part one. Our next 
tional theory, One generally recognized step was to submit these two statements 
ele of outlining the theoretical to representatives of four fields of study 
ne of a discipline or a field of —philosophy, developmental psychol- 
tudy is to identify the questions that ogy, learning theory, and sociology— 


are distinctively, even though perhaps and ask them to address themselves to 
this question, What do your fields of 


Not exclusively, its concern. i € 
thar decided in this issue to focus at- knowledge contribute to answering the 
on on one significant educational uestion posed? The discussions by 
Question of concern to citizens and ed- these four men are included in part two. 
iim alike—What Shall tbe Schools As the final step, the editors of this issue 
each? We further decided that we wrote an essay discussing the implica- 
Would call on both practicing school tions of the preceding articles for cur- 
a and Pretrial es of certain an-  riculum decision making. This essay con- 
m. disciplines on which education 
theoretic: a FA cues the ese ane Arno A. BELLACK 
Posed u dimensions of the question Jort R. Davirz 
- We turned first to two practi- 


stitutes part three. 
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Curriculum Problems: Impinging Pressures 


HELEN FLYNN 


DIRECTOR OF SECONDARY INSTRUCTION, 


M of the story of American ed- 


ucation has been concerned with 
the opening of new doors to broader 
vistas of life beyond the three R’s, Yet 
one may well ask at the present time, 


with pressure being exerted from all 
sides, how 


An appraisal of some of these imping- 
increasingly 
complex problem educators face in choos- 
ing what our schools shall teach. 


more expertly 
ts. A question 
hould the schools 
to increase the 
n they work to 
good teachers, 
ng with the art 
nication? How 
the program to 
heir vocational 


early should schools gear 
helping students make t 
choices? 

Along with this newest wave of con- 
cern about training scientists and mathe- 
maticians there can be discerned a whole 
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. e 
army of vested interests which bu eed 
Schools for a hearing. What “esa to the 
ducing the teaching of Russan n ] we 
curriculum? How much Latin paste 
continue to promote? Do ne iede 
language offerings—which in wen 
French, Spanish, and German along the 
Latin—represent an introduction e citi- 
kind of language background a 
zens of a world society will need? he en- 
Following World War II and zn in- 
suing appraisal of the armed € ncern 
duction procedures, nation-wide co ro- 
Was voiced for our schools to ed to 
vide a more comprehensive progra sti 
develop physical fitness. There interest 
large numbers with a continuing In have 
in this area who would seck A ests 
Schools extend their curriculum cai 
and activities into the maintenance * 
Operation of camps for students. mes 4 
From the specialists on safety S driver 
hue and cry for more courses In ile on 
education. Nor let us overlook, e the 
the subject of safety, the concern an 
anti-tobacco and anti-alcohol oga pout 
tions with what we teach youth iloni 
health and wholesome living. pee 
8roups point out that we should em still 
about courses in sex education, whi duca- 
Others insist that we not teach sex € 
tion at all, the 
Many individuals in the field ^ 
Social sciences point out that we Phic 
put in the schools more content 
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relates to our stake in the “uncommitted” 
parts of the world. They describe pres- 
ent social studies courses as heavy in em- 
phasis on the history of Western civiliza- 
tion and urge that we add much more 
which relates to the Near East and Far 
East. These individuals have numerous 
Suggestions as to how current offerings 
should be revised. 

Contrasted with the proponents of 
special-interest areas are many who ad- 
monish schools to teach the “whole 
child.” Those in this group would con- 
cern themselves with broad areas organ- 
ized for learning purposes into such of- 
ferings as Education for Family Living. 
Such courses have primary goals stated 
In terms of adjustment to life rather than 
subject-matter mastery. 

Still other problems in deciding what 
the schools shall teach rear their heads. 
One of these relates to the development 
of differentiated courses of instruction 
Within a given subject field. Shall we 
select the ablest students and educate 
them to the highest level of which they 
are capable? Does this imply a return to 
the homogeneous grouping of the thir- 
tles, or shall we plan different subject- 
Matter offerings to meet the needs of 
Varying abilities? How fast and how far 
coal these capable students travel? 
; hall we move some of the college offer- 
ng down into the high school curric- 
dont Or shall we give such students all 

Sy are able to take of the present high 
School content as fast as they can take it, 
m send them to college sooner than à 

rmal program would allow? 
E bue regard for the pos e 
Ber For educators must feel equa! c à 
tion r that segment of the school popu 

Who are less gifted. We are amply 


and regularly provided with studies 
which reveal that, on the average, the 
less competent a student has shown him- 
self to be in meeting school tasks, the 
more quickly he is released to face adult 
roblems. What course revision do we 
need to develop better holding power? 
How much work experience needs to be 
a part of the school day? 

In light of recent developments and 
pressures in the field of television, we 
need to appraise, too, how much formal 
instruction can be carried on by means 
of television without damage to the 
quality of the learning experience. Is 
television instruction, both closed and 
open-circuit, to bring about certain cur- 
riculum changes? 

As accompaniment to all these requests 
is heard the plea of parents that the 
schools teach more and better “study 
habits.” Thus, to offset parental softness, 
schools are expected to produce disci- 

lined products by formula. 

What an imposing array of conflicts 
this is—education for life versus educa- 
tion for college; education of the whole 
child versus education for a career; de- 
mands for a longer academic day versus 
insistence upon à part-time work day; 
problems of deciding what to add and 
what to take away in making curriculum 
revision. Essentially and above all, how- 
ever, is the paramount problem of free- 
dom versus constriction. This conflict is 
a basic and far-reaching issue which can- 
not be side-stepped, and it is important 
that we appraise carefully the question 
of how far our schools can bend to out- 
side pressures regarding what we teach 
without jeopardizing the freedom of ed- 
ucational development in a democratic 


society- 


: S 
Curriculum Problems: Some Basic Issue 
'THERAL T. HERRICK 


DIRECTOR OF IN 

URING the early days of our Ameri- 
D can public school system, the 
problem of what to teach was relatively 
easy to solve, since only a small portion 
of young people were in School, the 
emphasis was on preparation for college, 
vocational opportunities Were limited, 
and the demands of Society at large were 
few and far removed from the schools, 
"Today, however, the problem of what 


chools is complex and 
a far greater number 


e ever-increasing de- 
are 


decide what is 


If the decision as to what is to be 
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je 
taught is a cooperative process, ue ei 
have to decide how to organize anc p ise 
ceed with our work. Such ie 
as: Who shall assume leadership? shall 
shall people become involved? ae 
decisions be made and pup pend 
How shall the process be kept € EA 
Comprehensive, continuous, and coop 
ative? , a 
3. What sources shall be used ^ -— 
mining what is to be taught? opin- 
Today there seem to be as many nat 
ions as there are people ang Morel 
shall be taught in the curriculum. t the 
tunately, too few people have Pa at 
time and effort necessary to arri on 
well-founded conclusions based Hy g- 
thought and study, In many an Jer 
ments lack substantiation, whereas 2 
Suggests that determination of ard 
ticulum might come from such net, 
sible sources as the study of the lea spe 
Contemporary life, ar rant ca 
Cialists, Philosophy, and the psy 
of learning. nsive 
4 Shall we provide a comprebe an 
curriculum for all children 
youth? in our 
With more and more students In in 
Schools, with more students remaining S 
school longer, with a greater ee 
Student interests and needs, and 


i of Cur- 
*Ralph W. Tyler, Basic Principles of C' 


atio! 
riculum and Instruction, Syllabus for Edue Chi- 
360, Pp. 4-28 (Chicago, The University 

cago Press, 1950). 


A 
a 
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ever-expanding demands by our society, 
the question of how comprehensive the 
curriculum shall become must be settled 
before we can decide what to teach. Fur- 
thermore, a comprehensive curriculum 
leads. to questions concerning means of 
meeting the individual differences of stu- 
dents, such as courses for slow students, 
Courses for gifted students, ability group- 
ing and multiple curriculums within each 
School, 

5. What shall we regard as general and 

as specialized education? 

In deciding what is to be taught it 
makes quite a difference whether the 
Course or subject is to be required of 
every student because of its general 
value in everyday living, or is to be elec- 
tive because of its unique value to the 
Individual, owing to his special interests 
and needs. Some would argue that gen- 
"- education should always come first 

Specialized education second, if the 
udget permits. However, this is a dif- 
ficult problem because it is often hard to 
ctermine what everyone needs and 
Whether or not specialized subjects are 
ire lig to the individual as the gen- 
‘a e The old question, What is à 
ae enters into this argument because 
or music might be frills for some stu- 
deni Whereas Latin and algebra might 
& cm for others. 
* How shall we maintain a balane 
T what is taught? ' 
EN "he most thoughtful scientists and 
age are not arguing for à —€— 
canset and mathematics curriculum, * 
ben they realize the need for other yi F 
cign ma as English, social studies, TOF 
the c anguages, physical education. an 
Se ultural arts. The argument seems TO 
subjes, the amount of emphasis scientific 
With E Boo curriculum should De e 
Science E share of students io cel 
engineering. However 


e in 


are people in our society who always 
ride tidal waves, whether these waves 
are citizenship, physical fitness, mental 
health, safety, science, or engineering. 
Perhaps educators need only to keep 
their heads and work calmly for a bal- 
ance in the curriculum, with new em- 
hases from time to time, while avoiding 
an avalanche of emotionalized, hasty 
decisions. 

7. What subject areas deserve immediate 

consideration? 

If we believe in a well-balanced cur- 
riculum for all of the children of all of 
the people, and if we believe that im- 
proving the curriculum is a continuous 

rocess, then we should be ready and 
willing to give serious attention to some 
of the most controversial areas of the 
curriculum. This is not because these 
areas necessarily need to be added to or 
deleted from the curriculum, but be- 
cause they may need to be improved, or 
to be more clearly interpreted to the 

ublic, or because new research and ex- 

erience may be available to help in the 
study of these areas. In the elementary 
schools, some of these controversial sub- 
jects are: science, arts and crafts, music, 
physical education, health and safety, 
foreign language, geography, and in 
some cases civics. In the secondary 
schools, subjects for consideration in- 
clude: reading courses, separate “tracks” 
and “speed-up” courses in mathematics, 
required science, driver education, home 
and family living, agriculture, conserva- 
music, physical education, 
health and safety, the Russian language, 
ations, core, and advanced courses 1n 
es. Furthermore, economic 
education and citizenship education in 
both elementary and secondary schools 
are becoming the concern of more and 
more people. The high school, with its 
elective system, may solve many of these 


tion, art, 


voc EG 
the humaniti 
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problems more easily than the junior 
high school, where electives have been 
on the decline and where many people 
seem to want more and more high school 
subjects taught. Obviously the schools 
cannot teach everything that is re- 
quested, so choices will have to be made 
or differentiation within courses and 
blocks of time will have to be utilized. 
8. How shall we teach what is to be 
taught? 

In the process of deciding what is to 

be taught, we should always keep in 


mind how the curriculum will be taught. 
There is little or no v. 


subject in the curricul 
be taught effectively, 
the criticism now 
areas of the curri 
ineffective teachi 


alue in placing a 
um unless it can 
In fact, some of 
being directed at some 
culum may be due to 
ng. Serious considera. 


The approach now used 


n meeting soci 


ec al, eco- 
nomic, political, and 


educationa] 
us to believe that 


solving, inking through problem 
9. How shall ae finance what ; 
taught? at is to be 


Right now and for the next several 
years we are facing, and will face, a 
severe financial crisis in American edu- 
cation. Too many people use the sole 
criterion, Can we afford it? in deter- 
mining the curriculum, whereas the T 
terion should be, Is this desirable and, i 
so, how do we pay for it? It is of Hete 
avail to talk about adding or improving 
courses in the curriculum unless the tax 
structure is such that we can raise the 
funds necessary for a desirable educa- 
tional program for children and youth. 
Undoubtedly, every educator should das 
sume some responsibility for improving 
our tax structure as he works on what 15 
to be taught. ‘ents 
10. How shall ave evaluate the subjec 

that are taught? T" 

Obviously some subjects are more wid 
Portant than others and some are taugh 
better than others, but we have always 
been prone to add to the curriculo 
without removing anything. Perhaps : 
is time for us to establish some rathe 
firm criteria based upon sources silo 
to those Suggested by Tyler, so that W t 
may exercise calmer and better judgmer 
than has been used in the past in deciding 
What is to be taught. 

American edu 


there is no natio 
st 


3 " sa that 
cation is unique in 


nal curriculum, and jew 
ate curriculum programs are apr 
Posed upon local schools, However, th! 
Uniqueness places the burden upon all E 
Us at the local level to consider d 
fully and intelligently what we shou 
teach in our schools. 


Viewpoints from Related Disciplines: 


Human Growth and Development 
DAVID P. AUSUBEL 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RE 


I Was on sabbatical leave in New Zea- 
reamed working on a problem of Maori 
oe ae when the 
the teni go 3e iens I vastly stepped up 
debate T o the seemingly interminable 
Siu = a education in the United 
the x bn e sure, the temperature of 
Illinois Fo hig À at the University of 
cor] d h Mes the previous seven years 
cool, But. y have been described as 
post-Spu heap ia to the rancor of the 
educators ik attacks on education and 
earlier 2 my colleagues assured me, the 
Sub rels were the essence of sweet 
consider eness, and I could therefore 
miles aw myself lucky eight thousand 
ately. pes down under.’ Unfortun- 
with int woe. they failed to reckon 
Within P asin chain reactions, for 
con flict « ied months precisely the same 
along al vas raging in New Zealand and 
à almost identical lines. 

Benin ere of cross-cultural uni- 
believabl i this instance was almost un- 
idiom. in but for a slight change m 
thongs ^ substitution of a few diph- 
different v, simple vowels, a somewhat 
Since Fo and a different cast of 
Myself b x could have easily imagined 
e main ck at Illinois. Although one of 
des protagonists, Arthur E. Bestor, 
as physically absent, he was never- 


the] 
ess strongly represented by proxy. 
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To the New Zealand “man in the street" 
he was by far the best-known contempo- 
rary figure in American education; and 
his supporters—the most vocal critics of 
educational reform in New Zealand (op- 
probriously labeled *the play-way")— 
were furiously quoting Educational 
Wastelands chapter and verse to illus- 
trate the dire consequences that could be 
anticipated should the schools of the na- 
tion fall into the clutches of “Dewey- 
eyed” advocates of “progressive educa- 
tion.” In short, it was quite obvious that 
the dilemma of “What shall the schools 


teach?” was by no means unique to 


America. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 
EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 


What light can the field of human 
growth and development throw on the 
issue “What shall the schools teach?” I 
only wish it were possible for me to list 
and discuss a dozen or more instances in 
which developmental principles have 
been validly utilized in providing defini- 
to questions dealing with 
d organization of the cur- 
riculum. Unfortunately, however, it must 
be admitted that at present our discipline 
can offer only a limited number of very 
crude generalizations and highly tenta- 
tive suggestions bearing on this issue. In 


tive answers 
the content an! 
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a very general sense, of course, it is un- 
deniable that concern with child devel- 
opment has had a salutary effect on the 
educational enterprise. It alerted school 
administrators to the fact that certain 
minimal levels of intellectual maturi 
were necessary before various subjects 
could be taught with a reasonable degree 
of efficiency and hope of success; and it 
encouraged teachers in presenting their 
subject matter to make use of the exist- 
ing interests of pupils, to consider their 
point of view, and to take into account 
prevailing limitations in command of 
language and grasp of concepts. On the 
other hand, premature and wholesale ex- 
tension of developmental principles to 
educational theory and practice has 
caused incalcuable harm. It will take at 
least a generation for teachers to unlearn 
some of the more fallacious and danger- 
ous of these overgeneralized and unwar- 
ranted applications, 

Much of the aforementioned difficuli 
proceeds from failure to appreciate that 
human growth and development is a 
pure rather than an applied science. As a 
pure science it is concerned with the 
discovery of general laws about the na- 


ture and regulation of human develop- 
ment as an end in itself 


course, these laws hay: 
Plications for the reali 
goals in such fields 
rearing, and guidance 


d g - In a very general 
Sense they indicate th 


nt and the kinds of 
ct 


considered one of the basic sonses 
derlying education and guida ud ee a- 
part of the necessary professional p Pi é 
ration of teachers—in much the sa : 
sense that anatomy and bacteriology ar 
basic sciences for medicine and pp or 
Actual application to practical eed 
lemis‘ of teaching and curriculum, he 
ever, is quite another matter. Before ne 
educational implications of develop afol 
tal findings can become explicitly Hi oie 
in everyday school situations, muc level 
ditional research at the engineering dge 
of operations is necessary. m 
about nuclear fission, for example, b 
not tell us how to make an prone pe 
or an atomic-powered submarine, or 
biotic reactions that take place in p in 
dishes do not necessarily take an 
living systems, and methods of learni ot 
employed by animals in mazes un p 
necessarily correspond to metho ling 
learning that children use in grapp si 
with verbal materials in classrooms. vg A 
of the better-known generalizations o 
child development—the principle the 
readiness, the cephalocaudal trend, tu- 
abstract to Concrete trend in concep 
alizing the environment, and api 
these analogies perfectly. T geo to 
teresting and potentially useful ae 
curriculum Specialists but will have cia 
Practical utility in designing a. Sind 
Studies or physical education curricu in 
Unless they are rendered more aan 
terms of the actual operations “wr o 
in teaching these subjects, This lac un- 
fruitful Particularization, although it- 
fortunate and regrettable, does not € 
Self give rise to damaging conseque ch- 
except insofar as many beginning "about 
ers tend to nurture vague illusions E les, 
the current usefulness of these pr ee 
and subsequently, after undergoing ^ e 
disillusionment, lose the confidence lop* 
may have felt in the value of a deve 
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mental approach to educational problems. 
Much more detrimental in their effects 
on pupils and teachers have been the 
consequences of far-fetched and uncriti- 
cal application to educational practice of 
developmental generalizations that either 
have not been adequately validated or 
only apply to a very restricted age seg- 
Ment of the total span of children’s de- 
velopment. Two illustrations of the latter 
"aed of highly limited generaliza- 
lons—the “internal ripening” theory of 
M and the principle of self-se- 
e on—will be given later in this dis- 
ssion. A widely accepted but inade- 
eae validated developmental principle 
i quently cited to justify general or 
veral ability grouping of pupils is that 
child's growth and achievement show a 
on. rares Actually, except 
is QUINT high correlation during 
cal nid the relationship. between physi- 
hend s and motor ability on the one 
shiey and intelligence and intellectual 
and c on the other is negligible 
age, E clines consistently with increasing 
intelli ven among the different subtests of 
of in is and among the different areas 
d the ectual achievement, the weight 
toss evidence indicates that as a child 
growth older his component rates of 
iere in these various functions tend 
Kee”, to diverge. 
fier 8 these qualifications about the 
Cation ee of child development for edu- 
rief al practice in mind, I propos 
Y to consider from the standpoint 
ow ie opmental psychology the fol- 
Sion: g aspects of the issue under discus- 
denier” readiness as a criterion for cur” 
eal Placement; (2) developmental 
um; ( affecting breadth of the curricu- 
the EU the child's voice in determining 
Zoals "a ulum; and (4) the content and 
Fanizat; instruction in relation to the or- 
ion and growth of the intellect. 


READINESS AND GRADE 
PLACEMENT 


There is little disagreement about the 
fact that readiness always crucially in- 
fluences the efficiency of the learning 
process and often determines whether a 
given intellectual skill or type of school 
material is learnable at all at a particular 
stage of development. Most educators im- 
plicitly accept also the proposition that 
an optimal age exists for every kind of 
learning. Postponement of learning expe- 
rience beyond the age of optimal readi- 
ness wastes valuable and often unsuspected 
learning opportunities, thereby unnec- 
essarily reducing the amount and com- 
plexity of subject matter content that 
can be mastered in a designated period 
of schooling. It is also conceivable that 
beyond a certain critical age the learning 
of various intellectual skills becomes 
more difficult for an older than for a 
younger child. On the other hand, when 
a pupil is prematurely exposed to a learn- 
ing task before he is ready for it, he not 
only fails to learn the task in question 
but even learns from the experience of 
failure to fear, dislike, and avoid it. 

Up to this point, the principle of readi- 
ness—the idea that attained capacity 
limits and influences an individual's abil- 
ity to profit from current experience 
or practice—is empirically demonstrable 
and conceptually unambiguous. Diffi- 
culty first arises when it is confused with 
the concept of maturation and when the 


latter concept in turn is equated with a 
process of “internal ripening.” The con- 
cept of readiness simply refers to the 
adequacy of existing capacity 1 relation 
to the demands of a given learning task. 
No specification is made as to bow this 
capacity is achieved—whether through 

rior practice of a specific nature (learn- 


ing), through incidental experience, 
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through genically regulated structural 
and functional changes occurring inde- 
pendently of environmental influences, 
or through various combinations of these 
factors. Maturation, on the other hand, 
has a different and much more restricted 
meaning. It encompasses those incre- 
ments in capacity that take place in the 
demonstrable absence of specific practice 
experience—those that are attributable to 
genic influences and/or incidental ex- 
perience. Maturation, therefore, is not 
the same as readiness but is merely one 
of the two principal factors (the other 
being learning) that contribute to or de- 
termine the organism’s readiness to cope 
with new experience. Whether or not 
readiness exists, in other words, does not 
necessarily depend on maturation alone 
but in many instances is solely a function 
of prior learning experience and most 
typically depends on varying propor- 
tions of maturation and learning. 

To equate the Principles of readiness 
and maturation not only muddies the 
conceptual waters but also makes it diffi- 
cult for the school to appreciate that in- 
sufficient readiness may reflect inade- 
quate prior learning on the part of pupils 
because of inappropriate or inefficient in- 


Structional methods. Lack of maturation 
can thus become a 


convenient scapegoat 
wh zi 


enever children manifest insufficient 
readiness to learn, and the school, which 


is thereby automatically absolved of all 
ty in the matter, consequently 


responsibili 
fails to subject its instructional practices 
critical Scrutiny 


to the degree of self- 
necessary for continued 
progress. In short, while it j 
to appreciate that the curre 
of pupils determines the school’s current 
choice of instructional methods and ma. 
terials, it is equally important to bear in 
mind that this readiness į 


tself is partly 
determined by the appropriateness and 


educational 
S Important 
nt readiness 


efficiency of the previous pin 
practices to which they have been s 
jected. 
The conceptual confusion ip fedes 
compounded when maturation is aii 
preted as a process of "internal pos. 
essentially independent of all — 
mental influences, that is, of both p 
practice and incidental experience. Rea a 
ness then becomes a matter of simple 
genic regulation unfolding in pons 7s 
with a predetermined and immuta 
timetable; and the school, by definition, 
becomes powerless to influence teadiness 
either through its particular way of A 
ranging specific learning experiences bs 
through a more general program of pro- 
viding incidental or nonspecific back- 
ground experience preparatory to the in- 
troduction of more formal academic 
activities, f 
Actually, the embryological model “A 
development implicit in the “interna 
ripening" thesis fits quite well when ap^ 
Plied to human sensorimotor and nepro” 
muscular sequences taking place during 
the prenatal period and early infancy- In 
the acquisition of simple behavioral func- 
tions (for example, locomotion, prehen 
sion) that characterize all members ° 
the human Species irrespective of cultura 
or other environmental differences, it i 
reasonable to Suppose that for all prac 
tical purposes genic factors alone 6€ 
ermine the direction of development: 
‘vironmental factors only enter the 
picture if they are extremely deviant, 
and then Serve more to disrupt or arrest 
the ongoing course of development bar 
to generate distinctive development? 
Progressions of their own. Thus, the ony 
truly objectionable aspect of this pon 
of view is its unwarranted extrapolation 
to those more complex and variable ei 
ponents of later cognitive and behavior? 
evelopment where unique factors of 1? 
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dividual experience and cultural environ- 
ment make important contributions to 
the direction, patterning and sequential 
order of all developmental changes. 

Te is hardly surprising, therefore, in 
view of the tremendous influence on 
professional and lay opinion wielded by 
Gesell and his colleagues, that many peo- 
ple conceive of readiness in absolute and 
immutable terms, and thus fail to appreci- 
ate that except for such traits as walking 
and grasping, the mean ages of readiness 
can never be specified apart from relevant 
environmental conditions. Although the 
modal child in contemporary America 
may first be ready to read at the age of 
six and one-half, the age of reading readi- 
par always influenced by cultural, 
backs tural, and individual differences in 
E experience, and in any case 
bn is ko the method of instruction 
dii T and the child's IQ. Middle- 
téad Sr ren, for example, are ready to 
childr an earlier age than lower-class 
abili eria of the greater avail- 
the ty a books in the home and because 
^d are read to and taken places more 

quently. 

Es need for particularizing develop- 
e generalizations before they can 
Ont € useful in educational practice 1s 
ib fum more glaringly evident than in 
Gil of readiness. At present we can 
mi 4 speculate what curricular sequences 
tie ore conceivably be if they took into 
ns precise and detailed (but cur- 
te T unavailable) research findings on 
wie of readiness for different 
“ i e areas, for different sub- 
Bem. and levels of difficulty within an 
e gi for different techniques of 
iie one the same material. Because of 
ub predictable specificity of readiness 

diia own, for example, by the fact that 
teat ~ and five-year-olds can profit from 

ning in pitch but not in rhythm, valid 


answers to such questions cannot be de- 
rived from logical extrapolation but re- 
quire meticulous empirical research ina 
school setting. The next step would in- 
volve the development of appropriate 
teaching methods and materials to take 
optimal advantage of existing degrees of 
readiness and to increase readiness wher- 
ever necessary and desirable. But since 
we generally do not have this type of 
research data available, except perhaps in 
the field of reading, we can only pay lip 
service to the principle of readiness in 
curriculum planning. 


BREADTH OF CURRICULUM 


One of the chief complaints of the 
critics of public education, both in the 
United States and in New Zealand, is 
that modern children fail to learn the 
fundamentals because of the broadening 
of the elementary school curriculum to 
include such subjects as social studies, 
art, science, music, and manual arts in 
addition to the traditional three R's. This, 
of course, would be a very serious 
charge if it were true, because the wis- 
dom of expanding a child's intellectual 
horizons at the expense of making him a 
cripple in the basic intellectual skills is 
highly questionable to say the least. For- 
tunately, however, the benefits of an ex- 

anded curriculum have thus far not 
been accompanied by a corresponding 
deterioration in the standard of the three 
R’s. Evidently the decreased amount of 
time spent on the latter subjects has been 
more than compensated for by the de- 
velopment of more efficient methods. of 
teaching and by the incidental learning 
of the fundamentals in the course of 
studying these other subjects. Neverthe- 
less, the issue of breadth versus depth 
still remains because there is obviously a 

oint beyond which increased brea 


could only b | Sacmificipgren 


dal ef. MU eur 
ure K TRAINING goLLcoe 
pated E 
Aces No ae jn ps 
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mastery of the fundamental skills; and 
even if we agreed to maintain or improve 
the present standard of the three R’s, we 
would still have to choose between 
breadth and depth in relation to other 
components of the curriculum, particu- 
larly at the junior and senior high school 
levels. It is at these points of choice that 
developmental criteria can be Profitably 
applied. 

Generally speaking, maximal breadth 
of the curriculum consistent with ade- 
quate mastery of its constituent Parts is 
developmentally desirable at all ages be- 


are exposed, the greater are the ch 
that all of the diy ‘tan 


and fail to break the new round 
which they are obviously "dy inb 


The relationship between breadth and 


depth must also take into account the 
Progressive differentiation of een ies 
interests, and personality structure il 
increasing age. The elementary axe 
child is a “generalist” because both 1 5 
intellect and his personality are still Ee d 
tively unstable and uncrystallized = 
lack impressive internal consistency. 
Thus, many different varieties of subject 
matter are equally compatible dpa 
interest and ability patterns. Furthe 
more, unless he has experience with pri 
different fields of knowledge and ht 
each a provisional try, he is in no p eee 
tion to judge which kinds of intelle pes 
pursuits are most congruent with his m 
jor ability and value systems. p 
quite apart from the future life adju 7 
ment values of a broad educational the 
ground, it is appropriate on develop -— 
tal grounds for elementary and ei 
high schoo] curricula to stress brea 
rather than depth, high 
Toward the latter portion of the n 
School period, however, precisely to 
Opposite kind of situation beg n 
emerge, Interests have crystallized nd 
abilities have undergone differentiat! 
to the point where greater depth Ae 
Specialization are Possible and ine 
any students at this stage of inte heir 
tual development are ready to sink ©” 
teeth into More serious and solid e 
demic fare, but unfortunately m - 
Instructiona] Programs geared at 3 ent 
Mig. level of critical and indepen es 
thinking are rarely available. The ei 
that | ave taken place in secondary $C p 
curricula since the academy days pm 
been Primarily characterized by the re 
lated ang half-hearted addition of Very 
UP-to-date and topical information. pes 
es tle has been done in the way of pu 
viding the student with a meaningful, » 
“Stated, systematic view of the mj 
"eas in a given field of knowledge. 
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THE CHILD’S VOICE IN 
CURRICULUM PLANNING 


One extreme point of view associated 
with the child-centered approach to edu- 
cation is the notion that children are in- 
nately equipped in some mysterious fash- 
ion for knowing precisely what is best 
for them. This idea is obviously an out- 
growth of predeterministic theories (for 
example, those of Rousseau and Gesell) 
that conceive of development as a series 
Ha oe regulated sequential steps 

nfold in accordance with a pre- 
arranged design. According to these 
theorists, the environment facilitates de- 
velopment best by providing a maximally 
Permissive field that does not interfere 
iie the predetermined processes of 
ate maturation. From these as- 
E E ae it is but a short step to the 
eae a the child himself must be in the 
sites: rategic position to know and select 
hae components of the environment 
Sie respond most closely with his 
are nt developmental needs and hence 
Most conducive to optimal growth. 
" aea “proof” of this proposition is 
ade ven from the fact that nutrition is 
uo maintained and existing de- 
cers ra are spontaneously 
lene n , When infants are permitted to 
dif. i eir own diets. If the child can 
tainly i ully choose his diet, he must ben 
areas een what is best for him in 4 
Daun. growth and should therefore be 
nm itted to select everything, including 
Urriculum. 
t E first place, and refuting this 
marily even if development were pri- 
theres a matter of internal ripening, 
ee ai still be no good reason for 
Plicitly & that the child is therefore im- 
rection, conversant with the current di- 
velo and facilitating conditions of de- 
Pment and hence axiomatically 


equipped to make the most appropriate 
choices. Because the individual is sensi- 
tive in early childhood to internal cues 
of physiological need we cannot con- 
clude that he is similarly sensitive to cues 
reflective of psychological and other de- 
velopmental needs; even in the area of 
nutrition, selection is a reliable criterion 
of need only during early infancy. 
Second, unless one assigns a sacrosanct 
status to endogenous motivations, there 
is little warrant for believing either that 
they alone are truly reflective of the 
child’s genuine developmental require- 
ments or that environmentally derived 
needs are “imposed,” authoritarian in 
spirit, and inevitably fated to thwart the 
actualization of his developmental po- 
tentialities. Actually, most needs origi- 
nate from without and are internalized 
in the course of the child's interaction 
and identification with significant per- 
sons in his family and cultural environ- 


ments. 


Third, one can never assume that the 


child's spontaneously expressed interests 
and activities are completely reflective of 
all of his important needs and capacities. 
Just because capacities can potentially 
provide their own motivation does not 
mean that they always or necessarily do 
so. It is not the possession of capacities 
that is motivating, but the anticipation 
of future satisfactions once they have 
been successfully exercised. But because 
of such factors a5 inertia, lack of oppor- 
tunity, lack of appreciation, and preoccu- 


ith other activities, many Ca- 


ation WI man 
acities may never be exercised in the 


first place. Thus, children typically de- 
velop only $07? of their potential capa- 
cities, and their expressed interests can- 
not be considered coextensive with the 
otential range of interests they are ca- 
pable of developing with appropriate 


stimulation. 
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In conclusion, therefore, the current 
interests and Spontaneous desires of im- 
mature pupils can hardly be considered 
reliable guideposts and adequate substi- 
tutes for specialized knowledge and sea- 
soned judgment in designing a curricu- 
lum. Recognition of the role of pupil 
needs in school learning does not mean 
that the scope of the syllabus should be 
restricted to the existing concerns and 
Spontaneously expressed interests that 
happen to be present in a group of chil- 
dren growing up under Particular con- 


nd socia] class 
stimulation. In fact, one of the primary 


functions of education Should be to 
of motivations 


tally appropriate instruction, 
while lt Is reasonable to consi 


portant than what 
end of the sixth, eighth, 
Brades is the extent of their } 


the ages of twenty-five, forty and sixty 
as well as their ability and desire both to 
learn more and to apply their knowledge 
fruitfully in adult life. In light of these 
latter criteria, in comparing, for sample 
the quantity and quality of our pinn 
research output in the pure and applie 
sciences with those of European coun- 
tries, the American educational | aang 
stands up relatively well even pene 
our school children apparently absor 
less academic material. We arc dealing 
here with the ultimate intellectual Sa 
tives of schooling, namely, with nyse 
long-term acquisition of stable and usa al 
bodies of knowledge and puc 
skills and with the development of abi F4 
to think creatively, systematically, he! ar 
pendently, and with depth in partic sly 
fields of inquiry. Instruction eel 
influences the outcome of these obje e 
tives—not so much in the pro pli 
Content of subject matter but in re- 
ganization, Sequence, and ee à T et 
senting learning experiences, their sd - 
of Meaningfulness, and the relative aa 
ance between conceptual and a 
materials, ver 

But obviously, before we could yn 
hope to Structure effectively such ali- 
Structiona] variables for the optimal di 
Zation of these designated objectives: ore 
Would have to know a great deal d 
about the organizational and pris d 
menta] Principles whereby human be! yl- 
acquire and retain stable bodies of po oa 
edge and develop the power of crit o 
and Productive thinking. This YP ade 
knowledge, however, will forever € as- 
US unless we abandon the untenable ion 
"UmPtion that there is no real ec 
either between the logic of a lp gero 
and how the mind apprehends it ne 
tween the logical structure of subj ri 
matter organization and the ees an 
of cognitive Processes through whic 
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immature and developing individual in- 
corporates facts and concepts into a 
stable body of knowledge. It is perfectly 
logical from the standpoint of a mature 
scholar, for example, to write a textbook 
in which topically homogenous materials 
are segregated into discrete chapters and 
treated throughout at a uniform level of 
conceptualization. But how closely does 
this approach correspond with highly 
Suggestive findings that one of the major 
Cognitive processes involved in the learn- 
an of any new subject is progressive 
erentiation of an originally undiffer- 
entiated field? Once we learn more 
about cognitive development than the 
crude generalizations that developmental 
Piyerolagy can currently offer, it will 
e possible to employ organizational and 
sequential principles in the presentation 
oe matter that actually parallel 
ind s caer changes in the growth 
are ls of the intellect. In the 
ome a let us examine briefly how 
b generalizations as the concrete-to- 
hd trend, the importance of mean- 
ngfulness, and the principle of retroac- 
de mlatiti have been used and abused 
ucational practice. 

Misi features of the activity program 
oe on the premise that the ele- 
ik "e Ty school child perceives the world 
and atively specific and concrete terms 
| requires considerable firsthand ex- 

i es with diverse concrete instances 
can Lm set of relationships before he 
see genuinely meaningful con- 
ar "hus, an attempt is made to teach 
in che information and intellectual skills 
which P ico functional contexts - 
rather acd are customarily encountem 
expositi an through the medium of verba 
contrived. supplemented by artificially 
Próach ] drills and exercises. This ap- 
mad has real merit, if a fetish is not 
€ of naturalism and incidental learn- 


ing, if drills and exercises are provided in 
instances where opportunities for acquir- 
ing skills do not occur frequently and 
repetitively enough in more natural set- 
tings, and if deliberate or guided effort is 
not regarded as incompatible with in- 
cidental learning. Even more important, 
however, is the realization that in older 
children, once a sufficient number of basic 
concepts are consolidated, new concepts 
are primarily abstracted from verbal 
rather than from concrete experience. 
Hence in secondary school it may be 
desirable to reverse both the sequence 
and the relative balance between abstract 
concepts and supportive data. There is 
good reason for believing, therefore, that 
much of the time presently spent in 
cook-book laboratory exercises in the 
sciences could be much more advanta- 
geously employed in formulating precise 
definitions, making explicit verbal distinc- 
tions between concepts, generalizing 
from hypothetical situations, and in other 


ways. 

Another underlying assumption of ac- 
tivity and project methods is that con- 
cepts and factual data are retained much 
longer when they are meaningful, gen- 


uinelv understood, and taught as larger 
units of interrelated materia 


Js than when 
they are presented as fragmented bits of 
isolated informa 


tion and committed to 
rote memory. This, of course, does not 
reclude the advisability of rote learning 
for certain kinds o 


£ learning (for ex- 
ample, multiplication tables) after a func- 
tional understan 


ding of the underlying 
concepts has been acquired. Unfortu- 
nately, however, these principles have 
made relatively few inroads on the high 
school instructional program, where they 
are still applicable. The teaching of 
mathematics and science, for example, 
still relies heavily on rote learning of 
formulas and procedural steps, on recog- 
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nition of traditional “type problems,” 
and on mechanical manipulation of sym- 
bols. In the absence of clear and stable 
concepts which serve as anchoring points 
and organizing foci for the assimilation 
of new material, secondary school stu- 
dents are trapped in a morass of confu- 
sion and seldom retain rotely memorized 
materials much beyond final exam time. 

This brings us finally to a considera- 
tion of the mechanisms of accretion and 
long-term retention of large bodies of 
ideational material. Why do high school 
and university students tend t 


they are exposed to new lessons? The 
traditional answer 


chology, based upon studies of short- 


man 
equent learn- 
similar to but 
ly learned ma- 


: ry 
pu the retention of the latter. But 
Wouldn't it be reason; 

able to suppose 
that all Ja 


established ideational systems which an 
individual brings with him to any learn- 
ing situation have more of an interfering 
effect on the retention of new ee 
material (proactive inhibition) than brie 
exposure to subsequently introduced ed 
terials of a similar nature (retroactive in- 
hibition)? Because it is cognitively most 
economical and least burdensome for an 
individual to subsume as much new Lnd 
perience as possible under existing 2 
cepts that are inclusive and stable, a 
import of many specific illustrative gh 
in later experience is assimilated by 1 
generalized meaning of these more on 
established and highly conceptual he 
subsuming foci. When this happens t 5 
latter items lose their identity and x 
said to be "forgotten." Hence, if pro? i 
tive rather than retroactive inhibin 
turned out to be the principal appe al 
affecting the longevity with W 
school materials were retained, it Ke 
behoove us to identify those factors E ase 
counteract it and to employ such m 
ures in our instructional procedures. 


Viewpoints from Related Disciplines: 


Contemporary Philosophy 


SIDNEY MORGENBESSER 


ASSISTANT PR! 


"Ts thesis that science is concerned 
e 2 means and philosophy with 
but not "ee many champions. Some 
agree th all who defend the latter view 
of the x its acceptance entails support 
bis ae thesis that psychology in- 
ities, how to teach and philosophy 
Qui us what to teach. But our con- 
dictum : with the application of the 
and scie nae philosophy deals with ends 
a-priori nce with means, but with its 
ori plausibility and meaning. 

Pied " first. be noted that those who 
disi I view of philosophy will be 
attend : , perhaps even shocked, if they 
philoso oe American and English 
ede For at the moment most 
Basse 1 and English philosophers are 
nee in analyzing concepts and are 
quences anly concerned with the conse- 
Political p f their analyses for social and 
Prim ho Analysis is not, of course, 
A etely novel philosophical phe- 
bomi All great philosophers, from 
themse] to Dewey, have concerned 
ation or with the elucidation and clari- 
Analyses of key terms, and many of these 
the ae Dewey's explication of 
Part of interest,"—remain a permanent 
erita + educational and philosophical 
osophes ut it seems that all great phi- 
Current s did more than analyze, while 
philosophers do nothing else. 
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Where, it might be asked, do any of 
the renowned analytical giants commit 
themselves on any of the basic issues con- 
fronting us? Did Wittgenstein hate fas- 
cism? Did Carnap ever vote? Does 
Quine only worry about whether his stu- 
dents believed in concrete or abstract 
entities? Dewey, Santayana, and Russell 
have written about suffering and love 
and the obvious recurrent human hopes 
and fears, but the books wherein these 
thoughts are recorded are read with em- 
barrassment by the analytical colleagues 
of these philosophers. They seem to feel 
that Dewey, Santayana, and Russell were 
on a binge every time they declared 
where they stood as human beings. 

Granted that the silence of analytical 
philosophers about their ultimate com- 
mitments might embarrass those who 
glibly identify philosophy with the de- 
fense or elucidation of ultimate ends, the 
analytical silence might also be consid- 
ered evidence of the poverty and dis- 

ensability of analytical philosophy itself. 
This, I think, would be a mistake. 

In considering the role of analytical 

st distinguish between 


philosophy; one mu: 
the achievements we may expect from a 


discipline and the dividends we reap 
from the presence of the gods among us. 
We cannot dismiss physics just because 
not every physicist is an Einstein, and we 
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cannot dismiss analytical philosophy if 
not all of its representatives have the 
poetic gifts of a Plato, the vision of a 
Dewey, or the analytical rigor of a Rus- 
sell. Actually, to have something novel 
and important and clear to say about 
ultimate ends, one needs to Possess these 
and other gifts. Recognizing that they 
lack these gifts and not identifying the 
importance of discourse with the impor- 
tance of its subject matter, many analyti- 
cal philosophers are silent about their 
ultimate commitments. 

Of course this does not mean that as 
individuals they do not have deep and 
firm convictions. Most of them would 
insist that the primary purpose of educa- 
tion is to educate—to transmit informa- 
tion and develop abilities required for 
love of, familiarity with, and possible 
mastery of the greatest and richest in- 


tellectual products of Western. socie 
This is inevitab] iie 


"rich" and “intellectual” req 
tion. Moreo 


be qualified 
tions, N 
Want to 


main goal, no 
Since I ha 


commitments about ultimate ends and 
means. In one sense of the term "cor. 
mitment" and in one Sense of the phrase 
"ultimate ends,” analytica] philosophers 


commit themselves on these issues every 
time they analyze ethical terms and par- 
ticularly the distinction between ends 
and means. 

These commitments are not moral 
commitments but metamoral ones, that 
is, commitments about the language of 
morals. But metamoral commitments fre- 
quently have moral consequences. We 
are confused not merely because of al- 
ternative claims upon us but also because 
of unresolved conceptual problems Ferd 
cerning what to do in order to be wem 
and just. Frequently the attempt to so S 
these problems requires that we ask wha 
We mean when we say that something - 
right and something is just. Hence y 
explicating the meaning of “right Y^ 
"good," analytical philosophers are tas 
Part removing conceptual difficult 
Which plague and frequently confuse s ; 
We are all conceptual tool users, and d 
focusing attention upon the tools we ms 
ploy, analytica] philosophers may i 
prove our output, , ing 

Of course it is not sim ly by disgos - 
Moral terms that analytical philosophy 
contributes to moral’ and education. 
theory, For When we commit ourselve* 
to various ends, we must be clear as " 
what we commit ourselves to, at r^ 
lack of Clarity will reflect itself in t 5 
language we employ. Educators Ase 
Want to develop the human indivi "e 
pr Who emphasize skills at the exp mn 
knowledge or call for moral Bata 
must employ nontoxic terms if they V It 
to do more than emote and evoke 07 
seems fair to say that analytical philos. 
phers have contributed more than en 
non-analytical colleagues toward en 

ation and explication of the ters nel 
use Once they begin to specify 
ends, 

Analysts are therefore no mes nni 
fiers, though clarification is an impo 


clari 
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end. They are critics who frequently 
force us to revise our goals. Moreover, 
when an analyst of the calibre of Ryle 
or Wittgenstein discusses and amplifies 
some key concepts, he enriches our con- 
ception of an entire dimension of human 
experience. Most readers of The Concept 
of Mind or Philosophical Investigations 
will find that their conceptions of the 
nature of mind, intelligence, reason, and 
€motion have been challenged and sharp- 
ened, if not altered. > 
coe all of this will still not be 
has a na will insist that something 
"oder: eft out, and of course many 
Ms Sape But it is hard to know what 
ant aspects of the philosophical job 
have been omitted. 
GRE e are educators who want philos- 
ues Ü inform us as to whether edu- 
finir theorists or democrats have ul- 
e ends. But this is an empirical 
deri a philosophical one. Others 
dne Le osophers to justify their ulti- 
of qe : But part from the vagueness 
mi» _ Phrase justification of ultimate 
fee hs iu important to remember that 
án: i y our actions. It is not the phi- 
MI age job to do that for us. Still 
bom philosophers to give them 
S a But those who make this 
OF ail to realize how debasing it 1s. 
bereft oed us to believe that they are 
"as of ideals and in need of a philo- 
^ ical transfusion? 
"d Pus is demanded is that a philoso- 
cd fins orm us merely as to the theoreti- 
tie ima of ultimate ends or as to the 
"us Une that we may all legitimately 
a philo the justification of our ends, then 
ally. i RUNE is invited to analyze. Actu- 
phil at is what contemporary analytical 
Osophers have been doing all along. 
Ucators who read analytical philoso- 
Pus might find some of the discussion 
nical and confusing and irrelevant 


for an immediate clarification of their 
policy problems, but let it be noted that 
this is an inevitable consequence of pay- 
ing detailed attention to all the ramifica- 
tions of all relevant issues. Those who 
find analytical philosophy removed from 
their concerns will also find the discus- 
sions of Aristotle and Kant of little 
value. Their disagreement is not with 
analytical philosophy, but with philoso- 
phy itself. 

But not all issues in educational theory 
demand abstruse and detailed philoso- 
phizing. To handle certain questions 
raised about educational policy, one need 
not have the technical competence and 
dialectical skill of a Quine or the genius 
of a Wittgenstein. A certain amount of 
analytical ability reinforced with a dose 
of common sense, even if it is not of the 
robust Johnsonian type, will suffice to 
detect the vagueness and ambiguity em- 
braced by the questioner. 

Thus if we are asked whether students 
ought to acquire knowledge or have 
their needs satisfied, we may point to the 
patent truth that the disjunction is mis- 
conceived and each disjunct unclear. The 
word "need" is an ambiguous one and 
capable of both a direct and a relational 
ed in the former sense, 
it applies to anything that is desired, in 
the latter, to any condition which is nec- 
essary for a goal or an end. Thus if we 
say that someone needs love we may 
mean either that he desires it or that be- 
ing loved is a necessary condition for the 
accomplishment of his aims. In both 
senses, students need knowledge. 

That knowledge is required for the 


achievement of most life goals is truistic; 


that students natively desire to know has 
been stressed by many since Aristotle. 
Inasmuch as students need knowledge, a 
contrast between knowledge and needs is 
misleading. But on any account, It Is im- 


employment. Us 
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portant to remember that an appeal to 
students’ needs is an appeal to an unstable 
base for educational policy. The needs 
of students vary; some of them are not 
worthy of consideration, many of them 
conflict, most of them change. Though 
it would be disastrous to set out to frus- 
trate students, it would be fatuous to at- 
tempt only to satisfy them and their 
needs. 

Neither is it fruitful to ask whether 
We ought to give students a moral edu- 
cation. Each time we praise an act or 
blame another, label a person kind or 
cruel, we are voicing our approvals or 
disapprovals and in part are influencing 
those we address. To influence action 
and to change approvals is to begin the 
job of morally educating, not, of course, 
to finish it. For to educate morally we 
need to do more than merely voice our 


t also give some rea- 


sanctions x which we 
approve and y which we disapprove, 
then a reorganization of either our ap- 


Provals or our reasons is required, 
Evaluations are 


all other Sys- 
y non-system- 
there are acts 
g and others 
1 independent of 
no ground upon 
€ct the system, 


tems, must be Supported b 
atic considerations, Unless 
which we consider wron 
which we judge right, 
the system, there is 
Which to accept or rej 


Not merely certain questions but also 
some answers to educational eon 
are misleading. It is not instructive gun 
told, for example, that the aim of € ba 
cation is the development of human i E 
dividuals. All human institutions in a " 
sense or other develop human psi E 
als. More generally an aim that is poner 
ant to all human instiutions ae ve 
given as the aim of any single ee Es 
are told that all human institutions oug 
to maximize human happiness, we d 
nod assent. If we are asked to pe ie 
institution to promote human re A 
we merely find that our momentary hap 
piness or mirth is increased. :«h ends 

Equally comic is the story which be 
on the note that education ought to ive 
à preparation for life. It is also an pg 
one. As Dewey tirelessly pointed es 
while students are in school they are ho 
ing, not in limbo. Then again those wally 
ask for a preparation for life ps or 
mean a preparation for adjusting t mic 
challenging currently powerful Pange E 
and political institutions, But the pf n 
lems raised by these institutions vary. e- 
hence education based on them is a5 ep 
Curely supported as education base 
students’ needs, nted 
Properly qualified, it may be E ife or 
that education is a preparation for ji not 
the world. But to grant that point 15 e 
to insist that educational institutions a 
teach students to drive cars, or pcm 
Mow a lawn. The skills prerequisite can 
driving, dancing, or mowing nic o 
be and are easily developed outs! ^ 
School facilities. And in granting we 
education is a preparation for pid a 
Cannot forget the obvious point tha tion 
objects, science books, not to me a 
the heavens and the earth, are as "Madi- 
as the most hard-boiled product of we 
son Avenue. But once we qualify eal 
note that to prepare a student tO 
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with the world is to prepare him to deal 
with everything and hence with nothing 
in particular. A listing of desirable spe- 
cific skills, powers, and abilities is some- 
times more helpful than an overelabora- 
tion of a general program. And on any 
list such as this will be found the power 
or ability to recognize a bogus problem 
and the capacity to solve genuine ones. 
But it is a mistake to identify these 
powers with all the abilities prerequisite 
for competent thinking. As Ryle and 
many others have pointed out, we can- 
not identify all human thinking with 
problem solving. Neither can we simply 
equate knowledge with hypotheses that 
have been used effectively to solve prob- 
lems. For to use a hypothesis to solve a 
problem is, among other things, to em- 
Ploy it predictively. Unless we are able 
to say that the prediction has been con- 
firmed, we cannot say that the problem 
has been solved. Confirmation is logi- 
cally prior to a theory of problem solv- 
ing. Finally, it is of moment to remember 
that no important scientific problem can 
e understood by those who are bereft 
Of scientific information, and no great 
Em problem can be felt by those who 
k human sympathy and compassion. 
To these vague questions and positions 
i hia relatively blunt answers I have given 
wd Suffice. But the answers are av fond 
Insatisfactory as the questions them- 
selves, They contain such misleading 
ins as "knowledge" and “need” and 
eave unresolved a host of more sophisti- 
Cated issues about knowledge and values 
md the aims of education. 
5 i in the hope of breaking the circle 
E unt answers to vague questions that 
Fori, philosophers have begun b un 
fap ng to educational theory. ^ us 
E i most of the contributions have been 
que. Even a brief perusal of a volume 


edited by J. Scheffler* will suffice to note 
that most contributions to analytical ed- 
ucational theory are not contributions 
uniquely relevant to educational theory. 
But the mere presence of the Scheffler 
work and a volume by D. J. O’Connor? 
is proof that even an oblique contribu- 
tion is a contribution, and their presence 
supports the hope for future and more 
direct results. Moreover, Scheffler’s in- 
troductory essay is an invaluable guide 
for those who want to know what to 
expect in the future. To his words I add 
a note of caution. 

Like ancient Gaul, the land of analyti- 
cal philosophy is in three parts divided. 
In one reside those who attend primarily 
to ordinary language, and in another 
those who attempt to discern the main 
outlines of the nature of scientific knowl- 
edge. Finally we have a section reserved 
for those who attempt frequently, by 
constructing artificial languages, to ana- 
lyze traditional philosophical concepts. 

The divisions between these three sec- 
tors are not sacred. There are many who 
roam and who find an extended stay in 
any one section enervating. On the other 
hand, from all reports the air is brisk 
and exhilarating in all parts. But the 
unity in the land of analytical philoso- 
phy is not a deep one. Products and even 
respect are not frequently exchanged 
between its sectors. - . 

In light of these divisions it 1s à MIs- 
take to search for a simple summary of 
the results of analytical philosophy. 
There are no simple analytical truths or 
discoveries; nor should we expect such 
truths in the future. Analytical philoso- 

hers cannot supply educators with dec- 
alogues for the employment of language 

17. Scheffler, editor, Philosophy and Educa- 


R : Allyn and Bacon, 1958). 
EAA Po Connor, The Philosophy of Educa- 


tion (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1957): 
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or dictate the form of educational theory. 

If not by dictation, how can analytical 
philosophy aid? The answer that edu- 
cators concentrate upon such concepts 
as teaching, drill, skill, aptitude, subject 
matter, and interest and invite philoso- 
phers to aid in their elucidation is very 
appealing. 

Analytical philosophy has made its 
greatest contributions when it attempted 
to analyze and explicate terms and con- 
cepts that play a crucial role in nonphil- 
osophical contexts, It is no accident that 
Sophy has 
€ concen- 
i f scientific 
or ordinary language. The availability in 
important 
y analogy 


cerned with the analysis of a few tech- 
nical educational terms. Professors is f 
education are expected to be clear, while 
chemists are not, about the knowledge of 
value and the value of knowledge. Their 
social role demands that they be clear in 
the employment of terms which are not 
uniquely educational. 

This merely increases the relevance af 
analytical philosophy for educational 
theory. An analytical philosopher not 
only can aid in the elucidation of educa- 
tional terms; his general theories and gen- 
eral views on most philosophical issues 
will bring extra dividends to education. 
Of course an analytical philosopher con- 
tributing to education will sometimes 
emphasize his general philosophical the- 
ory and sometimes concentrate on a pal 
ticular educational problem. Moreover: 
an analytical philosopher contributing to 
education must be clear on the ends © 
education. But his clarity on the last 
Point is not to be demanded on. oe 
grounds that he is 4 philosopher. It is t° 
be expected because he is an educator 


Viewpoints from Related Disciplines: 


Sociology 


MOZELL C. HILL 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Re time immemorial and in every 
bes eae around the world, mankind 
flictine ie gan and haunted by con- 
adjustin a contradictory dilemmas of 
in aaa his life conditions to a world 
cfg = He is literally and ofttimes 
forms nat the decadent and dying 
excitin social living, the exploding and 
and HG ere problems of the present, 
Ons i olding, frightening, mysteri- 
pressin as of social structures that are 
Chasis upon him. The problems of a 
conser society challenge both man’s 
feels oes and his consciousness as he 
Mose epe complexities and 
finas. or reshaping his social institu- 
bu and home life, state and 
tty and mel religion and church, indus- 
"What usiness, education and schools. 
7 ce cae the next steps? What parts 
consery tedio should and must we 
ed ofa What parts need to be modi- 
are mini orced, or even discarded? These 
Peoples of the questions that any and all 
Move fr must face as they attempt to 
atid towa the past, through the present, 
ard the future. 

he present crisis in American educa- 
bie ron the uprooting of societal 
been - e American people have never 
Manifested disturbed; they have seldom 
citabili ed greater restlessness and ex- 
ity. Indeed, they have never before 


tion 
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shown so much alarm and such great 
personal anxiety over threats to the in- 
tegrity and effectiveness of free public 
education. 

The knotty question, What shall our 
schools teach? appears to tie in with a 
serjes of threats about which American 
people are divided: the problem of seg- 
regation and discrimination; the issues 
of academic freedom; the debate about 
the nature of effective learning in a de- 
mocracy; the question of religion in edu- 
cation without the dangers of indoctri- 
nation; the issue of whether schools can 
and should become agents of social 
change. 

Today the most immediate problem in 
the total picture of public education 
scrimination; that is, 


is segregation and di 
out the barriers be- 


what can be done ab 
tween groups. How can they be broken 
down and disposed of once and for all? 
The problem here is not confined to race 
relations—whether Negro and white chil- 
dren should go to school together—but 
engulfs the whole field of societal rela- 
interpersonal relations including 
ge-grouping, and dis- 
crimination between the sexes; intergroup 
relations, including, in addition to race 
and religion, discrimination of rural-ur- 
ban groups, intersectional conflicts, and 
segregation of social classes; and in- 


segregation by a 
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ternational relations, that is the treatment 
of nationality groups, and the conten 
tion of barriers hampering interpeople 
understanding. 

Another issue that threatens the future 
of education is the attack upon academic 
freedom. Academic freedom can mani- 
fest itself only if Americans are exposed 
to all aspects of every controversial is- 
sue. Moreover, schools must be encour- 
aged to teach respect for individuals who 
hold different opinions; a democracy, a 
free society, can exist and grow only if 
enough intellectual and Psychological 
space is allowed for individuals to hold 
a variety of convictions, no matter how 
unpopular they may be, 

Next, there is the issue concernin 
how best to set up schools where 
of all ages learn in such a wa 
become active, informed, responsible cit- 
izens. Fortunately, education psycholo- 
gists are on the threshhold of new learn- 
ing theories which stress group learning 
in which one learns to solve problems 
through group experiences. With this 
approach, what the schools shall teach 
will become more apparent. The school 
Curricula will stress that we must think 
out our problems together, rather than 


ll our minds with discrete categories of 
encyclopedic facts, 


Finally, there is the t 


peoples 
y that they 


our schools? Who 
ns? Shall the 


ception of public 
questions can be ra 
legitimacy of scho 
agents of social cha 
struction. 


A SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH 


Perhaps the most persistent oer 
to human society is the d : Lm 
social change. Man has — n he 
aspect of the world in which he li jes of 
has even inquired into the mysteri ^v 
his mind and body as well as into ex- 
workings of his gods for adequate bic 
planations. Advancements in pope 
technology and the growth o tially 
edge in general have not susanna 
reduced the complexities of ia p so- 
ring questions: How and why society 
ciety change? In what direction is s 
drifting? A s 

Social change—the emerging aah 
of social relationships—is inevitable ina 
continuous. What one normally wer 
society is only a small part op the t itis 
ing structure which he occupies, 9U con- 
enough to influence profoundly soe o 
ception of the directions and refines 
change. No matter how ORE is the 
change, or even perceives it, it e that 
changing nature of a social structur! that 
produces pressing social problems peo 
make the living together of diverse 

les so disturbing. F 
d There are dee. who believe that Me 
temporary socia] change has pecon ing 
alarming that we must do sania ur- 
now. These persons feel a sense O are 
8ency about life conditions. Tuin 
Others who see great dangers in pro s as 
brought on by such social ng re 
nuclear Tadiation, the H-bomb, many 
range ballistics, biological bilan ee’ 
are resigned to the inevitability e ut 4 

29 many people are apathetic Tist-cati- 
these "goings on”; they have a w dition- 
-do-about-it attitude. A few tra r the 
Oriented die-hards, operating und uns 
guise of patriotism, insist on xe any 
backward and are dedicated to resis 
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and all forms of change in the social 
structure. On the other hand there are 
people who think they see some hope for 
the future and are probing into the 
subtleties of changing socal structures 
and assessing the effects of social innova- 
tions upon the vast and complex array of 
relationships. à 
Rapid changes in technology, moral 
mandates, and legal prescriptions, and 
et pes in populations have pro- 
eva ia espread social problems in 
m li of living: education, family 
rM pn commerce, health, and wel- 
wi tus n regard to education, there 1s 
iG ie ead feeling that our schools are 
easuring up to the needs of society. 
le iip social problem, including prob- 
Fea education, may be conceived as 
aining at least four variables: 
the, It is shared by a sizable portion of 
population. 
at Although not inherently good or 
"di n perceived by the people as a 
of ening, evil, even frightening state 
affairs, 
is a pepe on the basis of consensus, it 
and i accord with ideals, objectives; 
ino] alues of the society, and accord- 
Sly is undesirable. 
di Almost everyone feels that the con- 
Th should be remedied or eradicated. 
the hus, when one addresses himself to 
tesi nee What shall our schools 
social he Js approaching a prevalent 
an i condition that must be viewed 25 
Mportant phase of societal living. 
oe of educational problems 
and — of the web of interpersonal 
our so ergroup relations that enmeshes 
ciety. 
ince - the problems of education in re- 
children what we ought to teach our 
Cally: n must not be identified statisti- 
as the nor should the problem be viewed 
pathologies" of individuals, fami- 


lies, or social groups. To be sure, certain 
individuals and groups may have private 
notions about life conditions that they 
believe to be crucial, but one cannot 
speak of them as social unless the condi- 
tions are shared by all segments of the 
society. Thus, social problems, and in- 
deed problems of education, emerge 
from changes in social interaction—the 
relationships between societies as well as 
between segments of a particular popu- 
lation. They are manifested in changes in 
relationships between social classes, re- 
ligious bodies, ethnic, nationality, and 
racial groups, labor and management 
groups, occupational groups, residential 
areas, and sectional groups. In other 
words, problems of education are col- 
lectively produced out of interaction re- 
sulting from widespread shared feelings of 
tisfactions, ever-chang- 


restlessness, dissa 
and aspirations of the 


ing sensitivities, 
people. 

It should be reiterated that judgment 
of the affairs of schools as undesirable, 
even by folk affected, does not create an 
educational problem; there must be a 
shared concern. For example, Puerto 
Ricans may object to English being 
o their children; Southern white 


taught t 
people may violently oppose Negro 
d racially mixed schools; 


teachers an 


Amish people may be against public ed- 


ucation; intellectuals may oppose paro- 
chial and private elementary schools, but 
these situations may or may not become 
social problems. It depends upon whether 
they carry 4 threat to what the people as 
whole “believe to be their ability to 
r they represent in the 
minds of the people occasions for collec- 
tive defense and protection; indeed, 
whether the conditions are such that 


citizens cannot sit idly by and let them 
alone. There is the feeling of a need of 
collective determination for action. Ac- 


a 
survive; whethe 
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cordingly, people enter into debate and 
engage in crowd and mass conduct in 
search of a Way out. 

All of this implies that fermentation in 
education—more specifically the prob- 
lem of how we can set up our schools 
and teach people of all ages the appropri- 
ate experiences, stressing truth, technical 
competence, and social consensus—be- 
comes the signal problem of how 
maintain arid strengthen free educati 
in the context of social revolutions, 

If we are to achieve democracy 
through education, it is imperative that 
schools be freed to investigate and to 
hear the dissenters; democracy cannot 


to 
on 


is the power 
lety may attain the 


FERMENTATION IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


culty regarding the di- 
‘sions of social change 


the beginning and 
“best” of their histori 
good old days,” 
Unfortunately, ed 
tions, like all other 


petuated may be very little E ree 
outworn legends, most social institutions 
build them into their structures at the 
expense of searching for truth and re- 
ality. 

Sá but a few notable exceptions, the 
chief spokesmen for education IR ine 
philosophers of history, speaking e 
their own time-space vantage ponis 
using images of themselves and e 
ing remedies that presumably will E “a 
educational problems. Each n x 
health, welfare, beauty—"the good i “a 
using his self images and claiming th 
his is the correct interpretation. 

Few educational leaders have re 
willing to question, suspend pe 
on, lay aside, or reject entirely their yos 
clichés and platitudes or those S a 
Selected authorities who have prece " 
them. There is the tendency in et 
tional circles to develop an cane 
aristocracy of educational statesmen wee 
occupy positions of unquestionable Ese 
tige, influence, and power in pest 
making Processes. The views of v^ 
Who achieve top status in eden 
termine not only how the school sys i- 
is to be organized and run, but in 2 by 
tion what is to be taught, to ager 
whom, When and how, and for i to 
manifest or latent objectives. We ten nts 
defer to and depend upon the judgm* 
of this educational elite. hey? 

But what kinds of people are ded 
Many are altruistic individuals and the 
cated Scholars; some hide behind ved 
myth of objectivity. Most have x dpt 
from the masses, despite the fact m 4 
they “loye” them (but usually ael 
distance) anq want to help them HE s0 
freedom, Some view social change ? is 
magically chaotic that the wor is 5 
hardly Worth saving, at least there ow: 
little education can do about it aoe 
On the other hand, there is an incre 


y 


= 
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number of scholars who think it unwise 
to assume that the state of affairs in the 
world is so hopeless that doom is in- 
evitable. This group is searching for new 
frontiers in education and new theories, 
testing out old and new methods, and 
trying to adapt educational policies and 
practices to mid-twentieth century needs 

and demands for social order. 
eee parents, civic groups, 
3 , and organized pressures 
—in fact, every segment of society—are 
demanding that the schools teach young 
people the fundamental democratic val- 
ues upon which this nation was founded. 
Apparently they are beginning to feel 
2 the basic objective of “schooling” is 
the extension of a shared concern in most 
if not all areas of living. The people seem 
to want their children to be taught re- 
rights for the basic freedoms, human 
» and democratic political proce- 
ene want to reduce the barriers to 
hee a of the necessary shared 
tos s Pts have hampered the prog- 
merican society. The people, 


es i . n 
Pecially parents, are debating such is- 
Sues as: 


se can children be taught concern for 
ers? Should rewards, punishment, shame 


or H . 
guilt, or combinations of these methods 
€ used? 


E Segregated education best for children? 
schools od democratic? Are segregated 
antiden or gifted or handicapped children 
SyMem Er atic? Does the present age-grade 
ing or eme ai segregation, thereby help- 

urting the education of children? 


cie all children be taught to approxi- 
as an quality of status, power and income 
e Ser SHE of democracy? Should there 
middle ened schools for upper-class, 
Parochial ass, and lower-class children? Are 
cratic? si and private schools anti-demo- 
Mental] hould schools be desegregated seg: 
Avy ge mmediately, gradually, or never? 
and r € have an apartheid in education an 
emain a democracy? 


What kinds of education prevent or cor- 
rect superficiality, suspicion, sexual con- 
straint, over-conformity, reliance on force, 
egocentricism in children? 

What can schools do about the anti-social 
gangs, snobbish cliques, undesirable peer- 
group formations, and “blackboard jungles” 
that entice children to seek acceptance? 

Why do so many children feel superior 
to others because of their greater knowl- 
edge, their talents or taste in art, music, 
speech, dress, and their social class, race, 
ethnicity, or religion? What can and should 
we do about this? 

Why are many children unable to read? 
Why, after displaying reading readiness at 
home do they lose it when they start to 
school? What can and should the schools 
do about it? 

Why do some children find it painful to 
think in abstract terms? What makes 
science so difficult for them? Is it the nature 
of the subject or the manner in which it is 


taught? 

Who shall be educated and by whom? 
Who shall decide? Should the decision rest 
entirely with school personnel? 


Are schools properly organized to do the 
job expected of them? Why are there so 
many conflicting ideas among the experts 
as to how schools should be run? What can 


be done to resolve the conflicts? 

This list of problems and issues could 
be extended indefinitely. For conven- 
ience, it might be condensed under 
three captions: (1) too many of the 
graduates of public schools are scientific 
illiterates, (2) schools do not seem to be 
able to meet the problems of changing 
human relationships, and (3) conven- 
tional education as it exists today is 
plainly inadequate to meet mid-twentieth 


century needs. 


Scientific Illiterates? 


There is widespread concern over the 
resent shortage of scientific manpower 
in the United States. One of the stop-gap 
remedial measures being adopted in virtu- 
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ally every school district of the nation is 
a series of “science courses.” However, 
science courses in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, in colleges, and even over 
television channels will not alone resolve 
the difficulty. We have recently wit- 
nessed the debacle of a well-advanced 
culture in Germany, which for two cen 
turies or more afforded the “very best’ 

in science education, only to have it 
boomerang into the faces of those who 
invented the cult of “scientific positiv- 
ism." The entire world was affected b 

this "spirit of science," which German 
students learned so well. The German 
system of education, despite the provoca- 
tive philosophies upon which it was con- 
structed, began to deteriorate at the turn 
of the century when German educational 
institutions, especially the universities, 
came to be regarded as centers of scien- 
tific research, and teaching was consid- 
ered incidental to the role of the German 
scholars, Accordingly, German youth 
suffered; they were deprived of the type 
of education which would enhance their 
sensibilities of a shared concern for 
Others; they were denied the opportunity 


to develop a unified view of nature, man, 
and society. 


Tt is unfortunat 


e that some American 
educators have tu 


rned their attention al- 
Most entirely to the past. They have 


Created a movement in education to 
recapture old Euro 


cation, especiall 
ness and the “ 


acterized the German universi 


ties, 
In response to this backward look, our 
colleges and Secondary scho 


ols are em- 
phasizing Increasingly a narrow special- 
ization of science into sub-fields, discrete 


category hierarchies, and atomistic sche- 
mata. The tendency is to shift attention 
from students, life conditions, and chang- 
ing social structures to a proliferation of 


science So aro! a mig 
and technical competency. roils 
called liberal arts colleges kar race 
toward the building of curricu ea den 
cational “career” ak ae ae on 
the student for his first job; to ar oe 
mediate manpower needs of a orn 
ing threatened from many cialization 
This preoccupation with e apro 
and technical competence a t — 
velop the naive notions iie peoples 
special quality of certain kinds eom 
that science and technology wi nic 
indeed that the kinds of eet possess 
for the contemporary world em vis 
high levels of scientific sophis and uni- 
The graduates of our wor dm to be 
versities may be scientific € a ie ap- 
sure, but present proposals sentificall 
pear adequate to develop a ence 
oriented population in our $ ne who is 
scientifically literate person is © "ic parti- 
prepared for effective pepe re- 
cipation and for assuming mora 


aing to 2P^ 
sponsible leadership roles, ng: D the 
Ply his technical competence f° em 


Progress of society. The signal og ur 
of education for à rapidly chang 15 
banized and technological weed mor 
educate a generation of articu e willing 
ally responsible citizens who si dom a? 
to pool their knowledge for fre 


the dignity of human beings. 


Changing Human Relations: 

Fact or Fiction? during 

The explosion of knowledge ted 4 
the past three centuries has oe ways | 
tremendous impact upon man traditione 
thinking and acting. In effect, challeng: 
Ways of behaving are De ries of IT 

Y new horizons and possibi pe g be- 
ing. The present generation p the 
tween the old and the new, cople d 
is always threatening because P ions e 
not have the cultural prescrip 
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n definitions of how to handle new 
vie ee cia relations. There is a 
ipis 7 o Society to resist emerging 
of knowl es E relations; any extension 
ally b = ge in this field is met gener- 
eT y and sometimes vehement 
L aa . In our society the resistance 
gape p sin relationships between social 
S T manifests itself by a strong flavor 
ed. -intellectualism for which labels 
al invented: “socialistic,” “impractical,” 
Se ar ped “utopianism,” and so on. 
Pies aUa pui effort to understand, in- 
deis direct social change in human 
relationships has been met with loud ob- 
Jections. 

it s T are to achieve an orderly society 
mai e that young people be 
fe aa to recognize and understand 
c e "Y changes in interpersonal 
E Him „social structures: how to 
fears de arriers, and indeed how to 
imme — change once it has been 
ton sid : deciden ee new genera- 
ase as e able to discover and to re- 
lete easonable fears or phobias that 
oi chan m knowing of the inevitability 

ge. 

M emerge from anticipating 
erts ing social change (creeping 
ereili social planning, for example), 
the wow n Boman relations, have had 
bits of m of watering down the stand- 
the Ee science in education. On 
piofisedio ye some laymen as well as 
io the ries educators are in opposition 
all.” — slogan “Education for 
separate I projecting experiments to 
Others ar e gifted from the mediocre. 
Heuer e developing programs, cur- 
melkod d and instruction an 

härd for i ich will make education too 
qne da e eh social layers 1n. society. 
the oad E | look should be taken at 
ore cle o education. We need to 

ments of social structures an 


to identify factors and processes in or- 
der to separate fact from fiction. We 
need to select those things that make for 
adaptive changes in human relationshi 

in an explosive social world. : 


Conventional Schools 
Incompetent? 


There is widespread and growing rest- 
lessness among parents, laymen, and even 
teachers and school administrators con- 
se dm? Mey t deseen: 

ppear to 
be unhappy about recent educational 
policy decisions; some are attacking legis- 
lative bodies and authority figures on lo- 
cal, state, and national levels. There are 
increasing manifestations of dissatisfac- 
tion with the role behavior of teachers 
and administrators. Almost every facet 
of society is growing more and more 
sensitive about the philosophies and the- 
ich our schools operate. 
ho feel that schools are 
ow being run 


ories upon wh 
The number w 
inadequate as they are n 
appears to be growing. 

Perhaps the most general feelings of 
rejection are focused upon John Dewey 
and his disciples: William H. Kilpatrick, 
John L. Childs, Bruce Raup, Boyd H. 
Bode, Gordon Hullfish, and a host of 
others who have been identified with the 
Progressive Education Movement. 

The major error of the critics of pro- 
ressive education is that each spokes- 
man assumes that he is the one who 
knows what is really best for a changing 
society. Moreover, almost every anti- 


progressive education pronouncement, 
however loud or subtle, reflects not only 
a kind of intellectual sophistry, but also 
an incredible naiveté about the true spirit 
of John Dewey the man. “Deweyism” is 
indicted for making education too en- 
joyable and easy for young people. This, 
ye atic claim, is the reason “Johnny 
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can't read.” In addition, progressive edu- 
cation is accused of causing the revolt of 
youth—juvenile delinquency and other 
forms of deviant behavior. The corrupt- 
ing influence of these progressive child- 
centered dreamers, the critics say, is no 
less than an intrigue initiated by Dewey 
and his henchmen. They infiltrated their 
hocus-pocus into teachers colleges, 
thereby creating such social ills as in- 
creasing divorce rates, the lagging of 
science, failure to keep up with the Rus- 
sians, and sometimes problems of inter- 
national relations, inflation, and political 
corruption. To support their position, 
they have even dragged in a number of 
irrelevant slogans and labels which pre- 


sumably clinch their arguments and de- 
mands for 


“getting back to fundamen- 
tals.” 


Needless to say, these arguments are 
little more than distortion of John Dew- 
ey’s ideas and philosophy of education; 
many of them are just plain nonsense. 
Dewey, like a great many other late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century phi- 
losophers of history, simply projected 
what he believed to be a valid criticism 
of educational conditions of his time.1 
There can be little doubt in the minds 
of students and 


of laymen, especially 
those who possess a sense of historic per- 


nfolding of American 


and processes, 
In this connection, Handlin observes: 


Our schools are more 


adequate now than 
they were sixty years a 


go. The task of mak- 
1 For an excellent discussion of John Dewey's 
place in the development of American educa- 
tion, see Oscar Handlin, "Rejoinder to Critics 
of John Dewey,” The New York Times Mag- 
azine (July 15, 1958), pp. :3, 19-20. 


i n s far 
ing them fully adequate is nev | ed = 
from complete. But it is more li cid e 
pushed forward by ud conde d 

d 's vision o 
whos d DeL e ‘ive i the modern 
which to learn to live in 
world.? 


Educators must not be blinded bw 
barrage of ignorant and e m of 
Sensical verbiage of critics, “on inä 
whom have read little 46 Dewar S 
other authoritative figures in eene 
Dewey, among others, sought n tial 
out a sound philosophical an onal 
foundation for an effective educa 
program for American youth. — 

One should not infer from the oe 
statements, however, that there e no 
indicated needs for a pag wee fe 
our educational program. In gate 
are obvious gaps in theory and re p 
—aps not anticipated by Dew disserv- 
his students. Nevertheless, it is a i j that 
ice to education to repeat the en 2 
our schools are incompetent! amy jit the 
edgeable person is quick to E an 
gross inadequacies of school eh and the 
if the problems are to be define emoval 
inadequacies isolated for study, nine for 
and control, we must cease loo LO h- 
Scapegoats. What we need is a ied ace 
going, Systematic appraisal of d in re- 
of the educational system, viewe A 
lation to changing social structures- 


WHAT SHALL g? 
THE SCHOOLS TEACH? 


+ h a 
"e ` whic 
This is 4 tough question for know? 


Teady-made answer is not Y hcoming 
nor does one appear to be eines if 
in the immediate future. Accordi teach- 
one is asked what we ought to eee, 
ing our children, the only hones 

at this point is, “I don’t know- lend itself 
owever, the question does Deciding 
an exploratory treatment. nnecté 
what the schools shall teach is co 

? Ibid., p- 20. 


to 
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with a series of both independent and 
dependent variables. The discriminating 
aeai, as well as the significant ster 
a E an effective curriculum for our 
veris ei interrelated with an almost 
tes ined other conditions. More- 
bi D iscriminating variables can 
SA i and studied, there are impor- 
= A à; minary and corollary questions 
xplored: 


Nos. 5 and what will be, the nature of 
called u ey in which people will be 

Wh P DES: Ae PASE with other people? 
coming a of moral mandates are be- 
and sodel balan for cultural integration 

al balance? 
7 . 
Maed sy nature of the changing char- 
pared for liv people who need to be pre- 
structures? WE. together in emerging social 
changes in hat immediate and long-range 
carn in po ia and values must people 
er to survive? 

duet perceptions and conceptions do 
alities of the of the educational potenti- 
adults wh he children, young people, and 
Valid are cha We propose to teach? How 
tive con ese conceptions? What percep- 
Stressed hi innovations need to be 

w y those who want to teach others? 
ae the nature of the motivations of 
Views Jom we teach? What are their 

regarding levels of living? 


s E answers to the above ques- 
Schools E undergird, What „shall the 
orthcomir ach? do not promise to be 
Scientists mg until educators and social 
Sacer pug their efforts in the interest 
Program, ing a long-range, continuous 
Search, Ad social and educational re- 
Subjected ach question will have to be 
Servation to the methods of science—ob- 
to any o and experimentation. Answers 
Must be ne of them or any facet thereof 

ur a as tentative. 
What ou the fact that we may not know 
immediate schools shall teach, there are 
e, practical, urgent problems 


that cannot be held in abeyance until the 
researchers come up with the right ques- 
tions and answers. It is upon this assump- 
tion and within this spirit that we might 
address ourselves to shedding light upon 
and providing clues for approaching the 
problem. 


Problems of High Priority 


The most pressing problem at the mo- 
ment concerning our schools is: What 
kind of world may we expect during the 
latter half of the twentieth century? This 
new, exciting world demands immediate 
attention. Our schools are charged with 
the responsibility of educating the young 
people who will have the privileges and 
responsibilities of making and shaping 
the new world. However, most of these 
youth suffer from mental conflicts, ideo- 
logical dilemmas, and a genuine vague- 
ness about their lives, their country and 
their world. Moreover, they are rather 
y enmeshed in problems of fact, 
and moral and ethical values. 
They do not understand the meanings 
and social consequences of such diffuse 
terms as “brotherhood,” “a practical 
plan,” “bad and harmful,” “impractical,” 
“radical,” and “creeping socialism.” Can 
these concepts be adequately handled as 
factual, theoretical, or moral? 

For example, when is one a “gradual- 
ist,” “moderate,” Or "radical" on prob- 
lems? It is imperative that young people 
understand the “facts” of race, the the- 
s of race relations, and the ethics and 
of the problem. Without such 
d understanding, how can 
hape the changing social 
structures that have destroyed several so- 
cieties? Myths, legends, and distortion of 
the meanings and social consequences of 
race relations in America's number 


remai 
one problem. When is a suggestion for 
action in race 


hopeless] 
theory, 


orie 
morality 
knowledge an 
one help to 5 


relations reasonable? Is 
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“Go as fast as you can, but as slow as 
you must” the right thing to teach our 
children? : 

The great deterrent to social progress 
throughout this country has been ps 
fear of public reaction to programs for 
improving the status of minority groups. 
This fear still exists in the minds of far 
too many Americans. Some declare as 
"fact" that the social consequences of 
changing social relationships are upris- 
ings, bloodshed, miscegenation and the 
like. For instance, those who are dedi- 
cated to resist changes in social structures 
maintain that if Negroes were allowed 
to vote freely in Georgia and Mississippi 
there would be a “reign of terror" in the 
land. "Intelligent" economists have been 
teaching as fact, supported by outworn 
theories, that restricted covenants are 
necessary to prevent property devalua- 
tions ina neighborhood. 

Another pressing problem in deter- 
mining what our schools shall teach relates 
to domestic issues involving human rights 
and freedom. We stress to our young 
people that what we do at home is not a 
proper subject for international concern. 


Here we are following the tragic path of 
Hitler in German 


y and apartheid in South 
Africa, both leading to the extinguish- 
ment of human rights. Our wisest states- 
men and legal authorities 
phasize the fact that certa 
and freedoms are funda 


ized society, and that disregarding these 
rights affects the peace and security of 


people every where. Freedom is not solely 
a national affair, 


, however, em- 
in human rights 
mental to a civil- 


Liberal Education versus Voca. 
tional Education 


The issue of liberal versus vocational 
education is no longer an important one, 
if it ever was; the debate is fruitless and 
adds very little to what we ought to be 


i m 
teaching our children. The bueno 
between academicians and em pent; 
and vocational workers is neithe Ey 
nor useful to the kia mrt 
science of education. The basic sni 
tives of education of each are t “as 
the problem of changing poii rala: 
havior and group era ouiet 
tions to prepare individuals Peni ; 
living. Accordingly, the sole obj training 
education cannot be confined to ino d 
individuals for jobs or qp require- 
able to predict what the je inse 
ments of a chemist, biologist gei 
or physician will be in 1975! fact that 
teachers cannot ignore the F be re- 
every adult in this society bein che 
quired to work; the more comp jbutions 
individual, the greater his cont other 
to the world of work. On pedi E 
hand, the worker must play «m roles: 
socially and morally respons! and 8 
citizen, legislator, buyer, noa cit ne 
forth. To carry out these roles € ymen 
—housewives, lawyers, em. voca- 
teachers—needs both liberal an 
tional knowledge and skills. 


CONCLUSION 


Any approach to the problem 
our schools shall teach must nen 
positive rather than try to ape rest 
and individuals responsible for s come ? 
lessness. American education ha such iP 
long way, aided and abetted by orac? 
tellectual giants as Bendueh, ins, 3 
Mann, Russell, Dewey, Hutc = puild- 
Conant. Progress will come fro 


ches? 

ing upon the foundations lai 
scholars, — no ac- 
The extension of education Jong 


a 
: ax take ? t 
Cepted; we are in position to wha 


look at the work we have hr. lies 
we are doing now, and at how C? 
ahead. The crucial problem 15 source 
we make the best use of the T 
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opportunities, and challenges before us? 
It must be remembered that the goal 
of democratic education is to help people 
aed mee clearly the appropriate role 
ser re they must learn for full and 
uc te appo in a democratic 
$ ví We must assist youth not only 
to 1 entify the goals of democracy, but 
in addition to assess them for extending 
freedom and human rights in a demo- 
we society. It is the problem of the 
p help youth to broaden and 
oa ie e quality of their work in the 
aprire public policy; they should be 
sensitized o rhe expanding social rie 
ed efinitions of self that will be 
Mover ed of them in the new society: 
m ic schools must seek the assist- 
ewe other organizations and agencies 
We rae a vital stake in our democracy. 
dent ed to broaden and improve educa- 
T IL methods for taking advantage of 
mar ge rro willing to lend their 
ipii es for improving what and how 
ach our youth. 

B determination of what our schools 
dee each calls for a close examination 
di eq ine of our entire social 
fyin re in terms of personality-satis" 
g goals attainable in a democracy- 


More important, we as teachers must 
realize where we stand as professionals 
and citizens if we are to teach students 
realistic thinking as a substitute for fan- 
tasy and dreaming. 

The task of education, both socio- 
logically and psychologically speaking, 
is to locate ways to effect transitions 
through the disturbing changing social 
structures with the least shock and the 
greatest dispatch. Thus, deliberate proc- 
esses of public education must be created 
to implement the spread of moral and 
ethical influences in the everyday life of 
the nation. To accomplish these objec- 
tives, particular stress must be given to 
the many and complex elements of hu- 
man relations—those associated with liv- 
ing, working, playing, and worshipping 
together. In order to survive the on- 
slaught of social revolutions, the schools 
must teach and educate individuals for 


carrying out with others, with personal 


dignity, the moral responsibilities of a 
common citizenship. Finally, in respect 
to What shall the schools teach? there 
is no more important task facing Ameri- 
cans, as citizens, no greater challenge to 
teachers, than that of helping to bring to 


reality democracy and freedom. 


Viewpoints from Related Disciplines: 


Learning Theory 


EDWARD JOSEPH SHOBEN, Jr. 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 
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at least as long as 
nal cloak Wrapped 
ikely to be embar- 
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"Tue psychologist concerned 


learning theory, 
he keeps his professio; 
tightly about him, is ] 
rassed by the questio 
Schools teach? His s 


or 
his 
of 


is- 


out also observing 
content. Moreover, 
looked in considerati 
ing theory ls that i 
and the experiment. 
name are Consiste 
havior of a gener. 


ts basic contentions 
al work done in its 
ntly devoted to be- 


ally “adjustive” Sort. 
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à in- 
"That is, they are concerned ei o 
dividual’s acquisition and aoe solu- 
problem sensitivities and probie condi- 
tions—how he learns to define the vithin 
tions of his life (including those wo to 
himself) with which he must ee deal- 
develop behavioral mechanisms ape be 
ing with them. These topics ng sn. Fi- 
entirely foreign to curricular allows his 
nally, if the learning theorist a erebra- 
Professional observations and seni as 
tions to penetrate his life as = - gen- 
father, and as person, he is likely zn brie 
erate some reflections that may W d an 
attention from the curriculum expe 


be 

: 5 must, 
the educational philosopher. M cuti 
Temembered, however, that in lum, ? 


normative questions of the seine o 
learning Psychologist may be le Y ractic- 
his field of expertness; he is not P 

ing within ic. 


ELS, 
SUBJECT MATTER, MODE 
AND MOTIVES 


t 
Psychologically, it seems sound d 
Sue that the essential curricu ne i 
Wh School child at any given time © 
what is on Paper in the eumd. ed 
Visor’s office. It is much more her. ' 
be the Way he perceives his feat rerit 
curriculum, after all, is only a $ js learn" 
of what the pupil is to pec and bas! 
ing proceeds through the vita 


o ate 
for 
s not 
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mediation of the teacher. What he learns, 
therefore, is in significant degree a func- 
tion of how he reacts to and interprets 
the mediating adult. The implications of 
this basic observation are not entirely 
obvious, nor are they free from com- 
plexity. It may be advantageous to un- 
ravel some of them. j 
, The unravelling process may be as- 
sisted by looking at a somewhat differ- 
EE problem, that of juvenile delinquency. 
» Ie way, delinquency represents 
sitter na of socialization; the juvenile 
ails to learn the social rules or— 
more frequently—he learns actively to 
rebel against them. One of the condi- 
EE of this unhappy and antisocial 
earning seems to be a particular pattern 
"^ parent-child relationships. It has been 
cup el for example, that the par- 
du : elinquents are more overprotec- 
aa indifferent, more hostile and 
ieee and less warm than those of 
dd inquents. Parental control in the 
s of delinquents tends to be either 
ao "e or stricter and much more er- 
han in the homes of nondelin- 
quents, Finally, the parents of delin- 
ors en to enforce discipline much 
"osea een 3 through physical pun- 
Barn : or threats and much less often 
Hii, reasoning and explaining the 
„of rules than do the parents of 
nondelinquents. 

In other words, the behavior of the 
prom of delinquent children is such as 
Sees soni their offspring rather than to 
this d closer. The social tragedy of 

ate of affairs lies in the fact that the 
hee are not only distinctive persons; 
the ae the representatives of society to 
Mes ba a youngster. In learning 
at their parents are unfair, unencourag- 


velling 


1S. Glueck and Eleanor Glueck, U7a 
Com- 


Juvenile Deli 
elinquency (New York: The 
Monwealth Fund, eb 


ing, and unloving, delinquents act as if 
they had also learned that the world in 
general is unfair, unencouraging, and un- 
loving? It can accurately be said that 
these children have learned to want to be 
unlibe their parents. More technically, 
they have learned motives that are at 
variance both with their community and 
with their own long-term happiness. This 
unfortunate motivational learning has oc- 
curred through the mediation of unde- 
sirable models, the parents, who have 
inadequately represented society at large 
to their growing children. The “home 
curriculum” may not have been planned, 
but it is startlingly effective. 

Against this instance of social learning 
it may be asked what the teacher repre- 
sents. Of what is she a model? Whatever 
else she may be asked to embody, it 
seems clear that the teacher functions 
basically, either well or ill, as the model 
of an educated person. The school re- 
mains one of the community’s agents of 
socialization, and if it serves at its best to 
advance and to change the culture as well 
as to preserve and to transmit it, such is 
the purpose of socialization agencies in 
dynamic and democratic societies. But 
what makes the school distinctive from 
the home, the churc 


h, the police and 
court system, or the 


Boy Scouts is its 
special stress on the acquisition of knowl- 
edge and the enlargemen 


t of one's ca- 
pacity to reflect upon ! 


t. To make this 
point is neither to deny the advantage Or 
even the necessity 0 


f being vocationally 
well equipped or soci 


ally adept nor to 

2 A good discussion of this p 
wien may be found in J. Dollard and 
N. E. Miller, Personality and Psychotherapy 


Bm w-LHll Book Co» 1950), 
(New York: McGraw ingly instructive 


-5 -106. For a 

pp. 5153. 99! on, sce N. E. Miller, 

3 Relating Psychoana- 
ic Displacement to Stimulus Generalization,” 

Journal Tt Abnormal and Social Psychology, 


1948, Vol. 43, PP- 155-78. 
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argue that the school has nothing to do 
with vocational training or social grace. 
It is, however, to declare that the school’s 
distinctive and primary mission is to edu- 
cate, to make available a wide stock of 
ideas and information and to cultivate 
the methods by which it can be increased, 
applied, and formed into new combina- 
tions. And it is, of course, merely to re- 
state Dewey's aim of education as the 
informed and logically trained adult.? 
The teacher, then, if she is to facilitate 
attainment of this educational goal, must 
be a model of the informed and thought- 
ful adult. But there are two other condi- 
tions imposed upon her. First, the chil- 
dren must learn to want to be like her. It 
is here that the lessons o 


studies come home, T 
concern for the individ 
sonableness, and the [- 


f the delinquency 
he affection, the 
ual child, the rea- 
onsistency of the 


? John Dewey, How We Thi 
D.C. Heath, s PS Han "hs 


less of the interests they bring to her. 
The teacher is not a specialist or an in- 
tellectual virtuoso; she is a student of 
eagerness and breadth, visible as such = 
her charges. And if the inevitabili a 

specialization reduces her range in the 
upper reaches of the school years, the re- 
duction need never be complete. It can- 
not be if she is to remain a model of the 
educated person. mW. 

What is being discussed here is, O 

course, the basic curriculum problem 
vital in the lower elementary grades but 
important throughout the secondary 
school: How do children learn to pr 
learn? The question has nothing ta " 
With specific subjects to the exclusion 2 
others. Rather, it is concerned with ied 
tablishing relationships of identificati? 

between children and an adult who gue 
and exemplifies the intellectual "-— 
plishments of acquiring new informat 
and actively thinking about it. The wed 
Come sought is the learning of a jr is 
motivation for becoming educated. in 
possible that there are few objectives 


: z. à higher 
the ideal curriculum that merit a hig! 
place. 


METHOD vs. SUBSTANCE 
But a positive motivation for er 
tion, fundamental as it is, will har jd 
bring order into the curricular chaos t in 
seems to threaten American schools ' 
the mid-twentieth century. If each ap 
and virtually each articulate person ols 
distinctive ideas about what the schon 
should teach, it is obvious that some i 
them must be disappointed. Similarly. *' 
such anarchy prevails among the eit 
ential, it may suggest that disappoint ne 
is a not improper fate for many d m. 
Would-be legislators of the Bun ae 
Tom the standpoint of a learning lop- 
orist, more concerned with the ae 
ment of the learning process than Y 


5 
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specific subject matters, it is natural to 
attack the question first, given the basic 
RE by emphasizing the impor- 
ecce: epe common to intellectual 
enni er than specific realms of sub- 
in er. There is a widespread tend- 
ie : regard methodological issues as 
emt ee on the substantive 
5» re o knowledge; but in science, 
ade d and in law it is the meth- 
^ x quic that endure and add 
MÁS se y endless stream of modification 
ok ae hin! eee as well as novelty to hu- 
be ra im and wisdom. It may well 
Semih à he creative insight that leads to 
Te d new discovery is a function of 
he ae pa of an unusual man, just as 
" na creation in the arts 1s probably 
NUM. ceci of some little-understood 
he quus of events and abilities in the 
is done hn most of the work of the world 
tered fs y people who have simply mas- 
nina one degree or another the tech- 
i es of disciplined thought. 

Mirage elementary school curriculum, 
Hex plication of this point of view is 
itably j^ eat deal of attention might prof- 
of ida given to such matters as sources 
and Pisin, the processes of inference, 
boie interrelationships of fields of 
voti Ea Obviously, there, is no ad- 
gade we of formal logic in the first 
that " da ere is a suspicion, however, 
of pro B ren are sensitive toa wide range 
level hcm on which, according to their 
Pici P ae igne and ability, they 
of Tg bring to bear the pue 
ogical an collection of Áo P 1 
these gement. If the utility 

e Lona can be made. explicit for 
teacher rough the mediation of the 
eine e^ the likelihood of their general- 

g to other contexts is increased. 


4 
men a review of this problem and an experi- 
See R c loration of it with adult subjects 
- C. Craig, The Transfer Value of Guided 


i Among other things, this focus on the 
identification of problems, the gathering 
of evidence, and the developing of a 
logical order suggests that the first exer- 
cises in formal communication in the 
elementary grades might better be con- 
cerned with argument rather than nar- 
ration. It seems safe to say that not all 
children enjoy hearing stories; fewer en- 
joy telling them; but most have opinions 
about something and find zest and rele- 
vance in both witnessing and attempting 
the persuasion of others to their own 

oints of view. The debater’s skill may 
yet be embryonic, but one may hear re- 
markably cogent reasoning, reinforced 
by a wealth of well-mastered informa- 


tion, in the conversations of boys of nine 


about which team is a better bet in a 
ble that curricu- 


World Series. Is it possi 
lum planning has overlooked the fact 
that youngsters have points of view 
which they are eager to advance and to 
defend by the time they come to school? 
At any rate, it may be important to re- 
member that to argue successfully one 
must know something, must order what 
he knows in a logical manner, and must 
resent his ordered evidence in a com- 
municative manner. The specific subject 
matter can perhaps range from baseball 
to astronomy if the teacher can help the 
child to move toward greater degrees of 
subtlety and comprehensiveness in ap- 
plying these methods and toward a 
r awareness of both what he is do- 
d the usefulness of doing it. 
fically, it follows from the 
vision of potentiality offered here that 
simple laboratory demonstrations, the 
use of encyclopedias and other reference 
volumes, and a great deal of explicit prac- 
tice in making inferences from the facts 
one learns and deductions from the prin- 
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Columbia University, 1953)- 
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ciples one encounters could happily be 
introduced at the earliest possible point 
and maintained as instruction necessarily 
becomes more and more concerned with 
subject matter. The degree of difficulty 
and complexity could steadily increase, 
but the emphasis could be on the same 
basic methods of identifying and defining 
problems, finding evidence relevant to 
their solutions, and arranging the evi- 
dence in a logical way. Analyzing a story 
ina reading primer, solving the problem 
of why ships float or whether a con- 
tainer of ice will overflow when the ice 
melts, or settling the question of what 
kind of class party to have all provide 
Opportunities for guided learning in the 
methods of information- 
thinking, Oddly 
say little about t 
these skills; yet their 
acter is unarguable, and the fact that they 
begin to develop 

fore the school y 


riculum expe 
developing i 


CONTENT AS SKILLS or 
LEARNING 


The position sketched so far holds that 
the basic curriculum consists in the de- 
velopment of 4 positive motivation for 


learning—the elicitation of a serious but 
zestful enjoyment in acquiring new in- 
formation and reflecting upon it—and a 
growing command of the techniques of 
orderly and sequential thought. Two as- 
sumptions underlie this argument: first, 
that these dynamic objectives can be at- 
tained without an initial focus on com- 
mon subject matter for all children; sec- 
ond, that while these two aims retain 
their primacy through the school years, 
they gradually assume the form of a 
concentration on particular contents, de- 
pending mainly on the developing in- 
terests and aptitudes of particular young- 
sters. 

But a love of learning demands expo- 
sure to something that is learned, and re- 
inforced practice in thinking requires 
that one think about something. How 
are these “somethings” to be profitably 
organized? From the standpoint of a 
learning theorist, concerned with the 
progressive steps in the acquisition of 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes, the 
chronologically first and consistently im- 
portant subjects are the symbolic skills— 
listening, reading, writing, and manipu- 
lating numbers, It is not so much the 
clear, practical value of these talents that 
gives them their curricular vitality, al- 
though their practicality provides many 
opportunities for pedagogical implemen- 
tation and reinforcement. Rather, it 1$ 
their character as a basis for all other 
learning, even the mastery in a techno- 
logical age of functions associated with 
mechanics, radio, and electronics. Sym- 
bolic skills, then, are essential to educa- 
ton; and in a real but special sense, one 
may be considered educated to the ex- 
tent that he has a functional power over 
the symbolic capacity that is so distinc- 
tively human. n 

Ordinarily, this unfolding of symbolic 
Capacity in reading, spelling, or arithme- 
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tic has been assessed against some age- 
related norm of actual achievement. 
Thus, children are traditionally charac- 
terized (and graded) as “good” or “poor” 
in these accomplishments in terms of 
Where they stand in relation to the aver- 
age attainment of others of their own 
age or grade placement. Such norms have 
an influence on curriculum planning in 
ee the presumably realistic objec- 
S for each school year. 
ae dine is a different. conception of 
fs differ, »ol-using functions that leads 
hesslur n fetter implications. Ir is 
Qo rai, he recent work of Skinner? on 
rae a machines” becomes most rele- 
Skinner z i present purposes. Although 
way in P i his major emphasis on the 
Sibile en hich his machines handle the 
tie oo of reinforcement in 
"idee process, his major and revo- 
athen fc sn SEU may lie in two 
ia, ures of his approach. First, he 
including o% competence in any subject, 
thations + the symbolic skills, as approxi- 
"a ái o total mastery, not as a point 
grade "Ae ruis curve for an age or a 
canit tis achievement. Thus, the signifi- 
that of pn of assessment becomes 
full bini far a pupil has gone toward 
erally io e not how he stands gen- 
© insure relation to his fellows. Second, 
Own pa steady progress at the student's 
compiten, toward whatever degree of 
nce he can attain, the material to 
as ner is "programmed" in such a 
E next nat any given point is basic to 
thoroughty. or to be studied and that it 1s 
Point jg eg os before that next 
here is mo ed. The important thing 
aay the material to be learned is 
Moves oi mmed that the pupil never 
to a new topic until he has ac- 


Wired um à 
: à repertoire of responses that en- 


7 Skinner, "Teaching Machines,” Sci- 
958, Vol. 128, pp. 969-79. 


ence 


able him to deal correctly with the topic 
fundamental to it. He never, therefore, 
carries with him any errors learned in 
earlier sequences into later ones. 

A general example may help to make 
the point clear. In arithmetic, Skinner’s 
method first generates the numbers o 
through 9 in relation to objects, quanti- 
ties, and scales. The operations of addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision are fully developed before the 
number 10 is introduced. Meanwhile, 
the child actively composes a variety of 
equations and arithmetic expressions. He 
learns to deal easily, for example, not only 
with 5 +4 =?, but with ? + 4 = 9, 
and 5 ? 4 = 9, usually aided by illustra- 
tive materials of many kinds. There is no 
appeal to rote memory, even in the later 
learning of the multiplication tables. The 
youngster learns 9 X 8 = 72, not by 
memorizing it like a line of verse, but by 
applying such earlier acquired principles 
as nine times a number is the same as ten 
times the number minus the number, that 
the digits in a multiple of nine add to 
nine, that in composing successive multi- 

les of nine one counts backwards (zine, 
eighteen, twenty-seven, thirty-six), that 
nine times a single digit is a number be- 
ginning with one less than the digit (nine 
times eight is seventy-something), and 
even that the product of two numbers 
separated by only one number is equal to 
the square of the separating number 
minus one (as in 9 X 7 is one less than 
the square of 8). 

The curricular problem posed as a 
challenge by this kind of method and the 
conception on which it rests 1s that of 
programming complex learning sequences 
such that each later step 15 dependent on 
the mastery of an earlier step, with all 
steps explicit and articulate. The peda- 
gogical question of the machines can be 
left to research and debate in another 
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context. The curricular issue engendered 
is immediately relevant. . 

Nowhere is this issue more pressing 
than in the field of symbol management. 
Curricular objectives in reading, spelling, 
grammar, clarity in speaking and writ- 
ing, and mathematics have been aad 
ently pared down in the light of real- 
istic” achievement data. At their upper 
levels of accomplishment, such talents 
have been conceived as primarily the in- 
tellectual property of the bright and ad- 
vantaged. This tendency has been abetted 
to a degree by the widely shared and 
plausible rationalization that the acquisi- 
tion of such skills is too much removed 
from the common sources of motivation 
that can be mobilized to promote chil- 
dren’s learning. It is quite possible that 
this state of affairs has contributed much 
to the current educational crisis that is so 
heatedly discussed in both professional 
circles and the public press. More im- 
portant, it may have deprived the nation 
and the world of a general level of cog- 
nitive power that is by no means entirely 
out of reach, 

Tt seems tenable to argue that the diffi- 
culty in planning a curriculum in sym- 
bolic skills lies not so much in either the 
motivational or the intellectual limita- 
tions of Pupils as in the stringencies of 
programming. This task requires that a 
field of performance be carefully ana- 
lyzed and that its units be arranged in 
some developmental order, While the 
order follows the Proposition that earlier 
steps be fully comprehended as a pro- 
paedeutic to later ones, it also Means that 


the student is presented with just that 
material for which he is re 


ady and on 
which his chances of success are maxi- 
mized. As a result, each Step is “easy,” 


given mastery of the preceding series, 
Since success can be truly said to provide 
its own motivation, it is highly probable 


i t 
that a stronger and more general up 
in language and arithmetic, as X stalls, 
more accurate and fully develope ips 
would result from this kind of prog 
ming. n 

Central to the argument here r 
contention, illustrated by E ae 
from programming in number e d rdc 
youngsters would be learning dames 
to apply general principles 2 er ifo 
ent flow of new problems an did 
formation. By extending the proe i 
ming concept from the basic aide, 
techniques to the more rupit oat 
one may generate a curricular str = 
that has continuity and system 1n m es 
serving the orderliness and pim 
for sequential mastery that nen "i 
the analyses of such particular 
spelling or arithmetic. : vie 
P Por ‘stiri, from the earliest on “ 
tion of number skills, it is quite aes 
to move in a linear progression to 2 ee 
geometry, and bookkeeping and ae " 
ing. By combining arithmetical le Án en 
with vocabulary and some perenne 
periences with lights, flames, and t cutive 
balls, one can make physics conse ining 
with a steady stream of previous pem 
Similarly, reading can be geared i gei 
into descriptive civics, moving can into 
along branching lines of developing in 
history, tied to the issues identi ant 
this field, and literature, analyzed oa 
standing expressions of the va a cite 
plicit in these issues. Such progra ils tO 
would leave ample room for d in 
prepare written discussions, to d £o 
debates and make oral reports, ane * 
Spend time on dramatic presentat k ea 
aspects of the problems they betonte 
they move into the more substa 
areas of knowledge. ere 

It must be repeated diat ronnen n 
is not with teaching cum ph E 
it is with the potentialities for 
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riculum that may lie in a careful analysis 
of what men know, beginning with the 
fundamental skills by means of which 
knowledge is acquired. From such an 
analysis, more assertedly than admittedly 
an arduous and difficult task, it might be 
possible to derive a curricular structure 
that would promote more in the amount 
of information learned and in the habits 
n reflective thought acquired than has 
EM been considered possible. 
vidual Pow a state come to pass, indi- 
is dens ifferences will, of course, remain 
oin ning outcomes. But these differ- 
EL. more likely to be in how far 
S children go in completing à 
trees pear course of study or in the 
| ranching directions they choose to fol- 
Ag in it. This is a very different thing 
rom individual differences at a particular 
e within it. Parenthetically it may be 
pe that such an arrangement would 
"s z decided implication for the mean- 
ut. A grades. Ordinarily, a C, for ex- 
imc currently implies that a pupil has 
wh nowledge of a piecemeal sort in 3 
ole segment of the curriculum (tenth- 
&rade social studies, for example) than à 
PPS with an A, more than a youngster 
si eiving a D. Under the system envi- 
Oned here, the student with a C would 
a finished less work than his confrere 
fhe an A, but he would have achieved 
> same degree of competence at the 
Point he has reached as his quicker col- 
a when he was at that point. Moti- 
ais nal differences would be small be- 
Se the motivation is supplied primarily 
die constant string of successes that 
pro € enjoyed at each point in the 
poi E before one advances to the next 
the li \nd at each point the pupil, within 
utes mits of his relevant personal = 
the su is learning to think and, Hug 
Een Ccesses, to enjoy the process © 
Thing. 


CURRICULUM AND EXTRA- 
COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT 


So far the burden of this discussion 
has been on intellectual development 
through curriculum planning. The psy- 
chologist, however, whether concerned 
with learning theory or some other sub- 
specialty of his discipline, is interested in 
other aspects of growth. A few com- 
ments may be appropriate, therefore, on 
the physical, aesthetic, and social-emo- 
tional dimensions of child development 
as they relate to school experience. 

To a lay eye, at least, physical educa- 
tion in the elementary grades rather often 
seems to be a matter of free play with a 
little peripheral instruction in games. In 
the secondary years, it often has the ap- 
pearance of the same sort of thing, swol- 
len occasionally by the wen of com- 

etitive athletics for a select few.* 
Psychologically there is ample room for 
doubt that the opportunities for impor- 
tant learnings are being capitalized on in 
such an approach to physical develop- 
ment. With respect to values it is ex- 

licitly assumed here that health, physi- 
cal robustness, and the capacity to enjoy 
the functioning of one’s own body are 
desirable things. The progressive en- 
largement of the child's endurance, 
strength, grace of movement, and sports 
skills then becomes a matter of curricular 


attention. 
Again the c 
seems relevant. 
cises and games can be 
begun in the primary grades, 


oncept of programming 
What sequence of exer- 
formulated which, 
will permit 


* Corrective and remedial work is not con- 
sidered here. One may wonder, however, ! 
this kind of enterprise does not pmen more 
a service furnished through the schools as a 
matter of social convenience than an integral 

art of developmental education. To raise this 
problem js by no means to condemn a beneficial 

ractice. It is, however, to suggest à different 


perspective in evaluating it. 
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each child to emerge from high school 
with confidence in his own physical 
prowess, a repertoire of active skills 
which he can enjoy through much of his 
life, and a background of sufficient suc- 
cess in them to motivate his continuance 
of them? The analysis called for here is 
not only of the skills and bodily attri- 
butes that enter into performance in ten- 
nis, golf, swimming, and other life-time 
sports; it also has to do with the kinds of 
activities that progressively develop the 
neuromuscular system, coordination, and 
stamina. With each step so planned that 
it involves a masterable exercise prelimi- 
nary to the next step, the Proportion of 
successes, particularly in the early years, 
is likely to be high, 
motivation to build one’s body system- 
atically is thus built in. The Motivation 
for play need hardly be called upon. 

But the sheer cultivation of one's phys- 
ical capacities, important as it is, does not 
tell the whole story. Psychologists are 
not likely to regard competition as in it- 
self harmful, and competitive situations 
make possible the acquisition of a num- 
ber of useful traits that can, if properly 
taught, be widely generalized. Athletic 


for boys, seems to 


and the continuing 


that it seems 
on playing fiel 


played by 
role often 
res the im- 
available to 


everybody. The influential 
achieved by coaches undersco 
portance of the adult models 


children in these contexts and the pecul- 
iar vitality of the kinds of relationships 
developed. Were physical developar 
systematically conceived as a pate ar : f 
ucational experience—the acquisition e 
information and skills deeply gr 
upon—the nation might hecome PM 
riched by more characterful as well a 
healthier persons. ‘al 

What has been said about the M 
by-products of physical training A aci 
applied, of course, to virtually any se ees 
activity that requires or permits inte s 
tion among children. Oddly enough, ps 7, 
chologists have made few analyses " 
social behavior that would permit an wd 
plicit programming of this side of € » 
experience, but research of this sor ^ 
urgently called for. Its implications ble. 
school practice might be rug pet 
Until the necessary knowledge is à 
able, however, it is doubtful if p 
curricular effort should be expended ess. 
the encouragement of social ae 
Other socialization agencies, jv Pn 
home, share heavy responsibility ore 
and they are likely to exercise a arat 
on-going and stronger influence. As -aits 
products, however, these character ion 
are important for teachers to be pic 
of, and their trained skills and sensit? x- 
ties may be better relied on than an p» 
plicit curriculum based on as yet in? 
quate information, . f the 

Finally, there is the question O the 
arts and the development af both ing 
aesthetic response and the me 
skills. Psychological ignorance is 4 be 
ant in this area, but two points a nt 
made. Running all through these been 
siderations of the curriculum has tor 
the notion of education as a Sei 
to self-fulfillment, One of the basic i a 
sons for curriculum planning and a 
drastic revision of the concepts invo ncy 
in it is that the school is an age 
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charged with the search for ever more 
effective ways of helping the individual 
child to realize his potentialities as fully 
as possible. Aesthetic potentialities of the 
appreciative as well as the performing 
kinds are included in this idea of self- 
realization. Second, self-expression 
through active play and through vicari- 
ous forms of entertainment seems to be 
Closely related to aesthetic development. 
A Child's drawing with vivid colors, the 
imaginative story he creates while play- 
‘de with toy soldiers, and his excited 
Identification with the hero of a West- 
ern movie—all of which have their direct 
adult Counterparts—are representations 
a the basic aesthetic potentialities. On 
the one hand, impulses, wishes, or per- 
ele ahi are expressed in the rela- 
ther het of the play situation; on the 
india d they are expressed for the 
iin E in the equally safe circum- 
i ide the medium, whether it be film 
I 286, music or sculpture. 
"o least possible that the difference 
he A 5 child’s listening to a tapped- 
ten ns and an adult’s listening to 
an ae ora child s crayon drawing and 
Ong ee work like Curry's Tornado 
ü Piece lies more in the complexity 
atitude ere ma consequently, ps the 
the acti or personal expression of either 
sheer ae the vicarious sort than in 
nique o aiderationg of technique. Tech- 
S, however, the means by which 
gi rer richness of expression is 
appre and both the performer and the 
one are likely to be enlarged by 
lem of anding something of it. A prob- 
even qu kind is encountered here, 
trast to " he language of art, in con- 
edge, h nat of all other fields of knowl- 
aby. PS a private character that prob- 
Saigon i be transcended. What one 
Toughs Min in either Edgar Rice Bur- 
T Shakespeare is likely to be dif- 


ferent from what another finds there; 
one amateur pianist may find great satis- 
faction in interpreting so simple a piece 
as “Traumerei” in a fashion that another 
regards as thoroughly unexpressive. Simi- 
larly, on the creative side, the painter 
who is hurt and disappointed at the pub- 
lic “misunderstanding” of his work may 
have nevertheless experienced genuine 
joy and met an important need of his 
own in the making of his picture. 

Some of this difficulty may be met by 
considering the arts as a form of com- 
munication. Still more can perhaps be 
overcome by the study of technique; as 
in law and the sciences, the methods 
seem to have enduring value even when 
the substance has been modified. But in 
the aesthetic disciplines, as much seems 
to depend on the attributes of the con- 
sumer as on the characteristics of the 
product, and it is precisely this kind of 
private transaction between creator, in- 
terpreter, Or appreciator and the indi- 
vidual work of art that is important. Any 

iece of music, literature, painting, or 
architecture has done at least a vital part 
of its work if it provides individual men 
on their own terms with stimulation, 
comfort, or an enlarged sense of self-ful- 
fillment. 

Consequently, the curriculum in the 
arts may require attention to two major 
enterprises. One is the programming of 
artistic materials so that the pupil be- 
comes informed about the major tech- 
niques employed in literature, music, and 
the plastic and graphic arts. The per- 
formance factor may well be developed 
in this connection. Familiarity with 
rhyme, meter, diction, assonance, allitera- 
tion, and so forth, in poetry, for example, 
might well involve verse composition, 
thus permitting a dovetailing of instruc- 
tion in the arts with that in symbol man- 
agement. Similarly, knowledge of music, 
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in progressing from familiarity with sim- 
ple tunes to the recognition of contra- 
puntal techniques, could involve a pro- 
gression in performance from singing 
melodies to part-singing and a prelimi- 
nary mastery of some instrument, includ- 
ing the recorder, mouth harp, or har- 
monica. It is doubtful if a high degree of 
performance accomplishment is the par- 
ticular business of the school, although 
identification of that talent certainly is. 
The other side of the aesthetic experi- 
ence the school can properly and effec- 
tively furnish is that of insuring within 
the elementary and secondary grades a 
reasonably full contact with a wide 
range of specific works of art, The ob- 
jective here is to provide a basis on which 
the pupil can select those kinds of artistic 
expressions that for him facilitate self- 
realization. Whether his tastes are for 
Grant Wood or Michelangelo, for Ray- 
mond Chandler or Dostoevski, probably 
matters far less than whether he can find 
in the arts as amateur creator, interpreter, 
Or appreciator the clarification. of his 
own feelings and the understanding of 
his own and historical ideals that mark 
the cultivated man. It is doubtful that this 
kind of sensibility can be programed. 
It depends primarily on a wide expo- 
Sure to art in the context of a relation- 
ship with a sensitive and skilled teacher 
who more embodies the kind of actual- 
ization as a person that the arts can bring 
than the concept of taste as somethin: 
that can be defined apart from the feel- 
ings, longings, and thoughts of the in- 
dividual pupil. 


SUMMARY 


This discussion has attempted to sketch 
briefly a conception of the school cur- 


riculum through the elementary seed E 
ondary years from the standpoint o Lo 
learning psychologist. It rests a y 
on three propositions. First, a prim T 
objective is more the development in 
strong motivation for on-going es = 
throughout life than the mastery o Pt 
ticular subject matters. Second, a 2 
degree of attention must be focuse ^ 
the methods of learning—defining as d 
lems, gathering evidence, making uam d 
ences, and applying previously SEDEN 
generalizations. To this end, heavy be 
phasis must be laid throughout the sc ned 
years on such symbolic skills as langu p 
and mathematics. Finally, curricular mee 
tent can be generated from an analy: “nt S 
the fields of human knowledge into id 
quences in which each student must z bis 
ter prior steps before proceeding à 
own pace to later ones. 

These sequences can be formulated 
from a consideration of the basic rd 
bols, the management of which con 
tutes the basis of education. iji coi 
for example, can lead to more wns 
mathematics, physical sciences, and guage 
keeping and accounting skills. pem id 
training can move into a stepwise their 
sideration of the way men conceive vays 
relationships to each other and en 
by which these relationships are a eiâ 
by communication. This means the d in 
Studies and behavioral sciences a0% the 
Part, the literary arts. In pei an 
curriculum, conceived as an over-a ee 
for the socialization of the child thro ro- 
facilitating his self-realization, eye 
vide for the youngster's physice! ^. in 
pment, the growth of his ere culti- 
his relationships to others, and a jtivity’ 
vation as a person of aesthetic sens 
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"Tes ie of the Tracers CoLLEce 
ment in "ini be viewed as an experi- 
B enel ucational decision-making. 
kat chali me the general question, 
asked um a e schools teach?, and 
istis = ucational practitioners to 
When mali concrete issues they face 
general ese | curriculum decisions. The 
Specific ed tion thus led to a number of 
step was peg problems. Our next 
representatiy submit these statements to 
Philosoph 2 of four fields of study: 
earning 2 evelopmental psychology; 
these m and sociology. Each of 
Self to q ts was asked to address him- 
field ae i question, What does your 
ing the ieri, contribute to answer- 
es drm posed? 

n E the resulting discussions rep- 
tions sid a small sample of contribu- 
cholog ich might be made by psy- 
educar, re piss and sociology to 
S of these Terence. the analy- 
ave consid our writers would seem to 
Who mal erable significance for those 
Schools, Th practical decisions in the 
'sciplines E first conclusion is that the 
educar; presented do not provide 
ional practitioner with recipes 


Tese 


Se 
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or prescriptions for making decisons 
about what to teach. In fact, three of our 
authors point this out specifically, and 
indicate that they can offer only some 
limited knowledge which the educator 
might use in making his own decisions. 
Generalizing from this observation, it 
does not seem unreasonable to suggest 
that no ancillary discipline can provide 
comprehensive solutions to educational 
roblems. 

This generalization stems from our 
limited sample of observations; however, 
two further considerations support the 
validity of our proposal. First, on the 
basis of the two initial statements of the 
educational practitioners, it is apparent 
that the problem of what the schools 
shall teach is multidimensional. That is, 


the problem involves the interrelationship 


of factors beyond the scope of any single 
discipline. Thus, a psychologist cannot 
answer the question as a professional 
psychologist because the problem in- 
volves more than the development of the 
child or an analysis of the learning proc- 
ess. Philosophical, economic, social, po- 
litical, and legal factors all must be con- 
sidered in arriving at a realistic curricu- 
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lum proposal A second consideration 
concerns the nature of the question, 
What shall the schools teach? This is 
an imperative question, and the answer 
to it would not be a proposition, a state- 
ment of fact, but rather a judgment based 
on some notion of desirable consequences 
of teaching. The social sciences, how- 
ever, are concerned with facts and ex- 
planation, and contemporary Philosophy 
is largely concerned with “elucidation 
and clarification” rather than with the 
task of setting the goals which might de- 
termine the educator’s decision, There- 
fore, while each of the disciplines 
ancillary to education may contribute to 
the process of decision-making, it is the 
educator who must evaluate and interre- 
late these contributions from his distinct 
perspective. 

If psychology, philosophy, and soci- 
ology do not offer comprehensive an- 
SWers to the question of what the schools 
shall teach, what contributions do these 
fields make to the process of developing 
a meaningful answer? We might begin 
with Dr, Flynn’s article in this issue and, 
generalizing from her Statement, assume 
that all knowledge, attitudes, and skills 
implied by the c 
might legitimately be included in the 
curriculum, If w 
sumption, the cu 
viously becomes one of sel 
tainly, none of our autho 


S upon which he 
They identified 
educator must 
cisions and of- 
levant to these 


might base his answers, 
some of the factors the 
consider in making his de 
fered some information re 


factors. For example, while the —— 
pers clearly avoided the question of MEE 
the schools should teach, they did, in part, 
begin to answer the question of what 
the schools can teach. And this consider- 
ation of what can be taught would ae 
tainly seem to be an important part OF 
the educator's decision about what ae 
be taught. Thus, each of the papers mp 
be interpreted in terms of i mm 
limits which would guide the € 
selection from the universe of all knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and skills. Professor enn 
bel points out limits imposed by the s p 
dent’s readiness to learn particular are 
of a curriculum; this suggests other kin 
of individual differences among ron 
Such as motivation and intelligence, tha 
establish boundaries. Similarly, aepo 
Shoben emphasizes the importance of j "" 
teacher as a model in the learning pian 
tion; this implies that the iieri, oH 
of the teachers available are another h e 
of determinant restricting a curricu c 
Professor Hill discusses the ee 
demands of Society; recognizing that ex 
School functions within a social Sot 
Work, the educator might well perio 
realistic restraints imposed by the TER e 
in which he must operate. Similarly. se 
educator might consider limits impo hi- 
by what is teachable. Perhaps the p 
losopher's clarification of knowledge, "i 
titudes, and skills might lead to seeded 
tion that some things must be ox” a 
from the current curriculum simply ges 
cause they are not teachable at the P ers 
ent time. At any rate, although the ne e 
in this issue merely suggest a few ° ric- 
variables realistically limiting the ajade 
ulum, it Seems reasonable to conc "by 
that one kind of contribution made re- 
the disciplines which the writers n 
Sent involves the definition of what 
be taught in the schools. d by 
second contribution suggeste 
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these papers concerns the means of im- 
plementing any broad curriculum deci- 
m and the implications of these means 
mu iE what the schools shall 
during the course of an education. 
That 15, given a decision to teach a par- 
, ticular area of knowledge or set of skills, 
= psychologist and sociologist can aid 
lea: educator in defining what must be 
arned in the process of eventually ac- 
idm knowledge or skills desired. 
tendine ps rofessor Ausubel discusses 
tn Ke i Pac sat he clearly points 
A rs adiness is a function not only 
This Los but also of experience. 
ier ses su attention on the longi- 
and em Piola of curriculum planning 
effect D the need to consider the 
Ss at is hat is taught at one level in 
Pis tole he student’s subsequent readi- 
n bo other aspects of the curricu- 
emphasize t Shoben s article similarly 
Which mus 9 longitudinal dimension 
ohiana considered in curriculum 
tie traf aking. From his discussion of 
Orgeniratin of learning and the sequential 
Shree of what is taught, it is ap- 
educator E in defining a curriculum, the 
Products E consider not only the end 
tine map also the process by which 
ond m ars be reached. Thus, a sec- 
of what : bution involves the definition 
of the Men ied shall teach in terms 
and learn: gitudinal process of teaching 
Althans 
ueri Eh part of the answer to the 
can be p what the schools shall teach 
Would see ased on other disciplines, it 
tribute a that the educator must con- 
Which am E aspects of the decision 
ased on reasoned opinion, 


professional experience, and judgments 
of value. Without this aspect of the de- 
cision-making process, the educator prob- 
ably would stil be faced with the 
problem of selecting from a range of 
possibilities so vast that they could not 
be included in any single curriculum. 
Moreover, and unquestionably more im- 
portant, a curriculum decision made 
without some judgment about the value 
of what is taught would be likely to 
result in a static educational program 
without a systematic basis for either 
evaluation or improvement. Some notion 
of desired or valuable consequences of 
teaching thus provides a further basis for 
selecting the curriculum, for evaluating 
what is being done, and for seeking im- 
rovement. 

If the disciplines ancillary to education 
cannot make such a value judgment, at 
least they can help the educator determine 
those aspects of his decision which are 
based on fact and those which are based 
on opinion. Professor Morgenbesser par- 
ticularly emphasizes the role of the phi- 
losopher in clarifying the values and 
reasons underlying the opinions upon 
which educators must base their practical 
decisions. With such clarification, the 
educator is better prepared to share his 
opinions and to listen to and evaluate 
opinions of others. If the educator recog- 
nizes that he is responsible for contribut- 
ing the dimensions of value inevitably 
required by the decision of what the 
schools shall teach, and if these values 
and opinions are clarified, there is at least 
a reasonable foundation for basing edu- 
cational decisions on shared wisdom. 


Adult Education: a Comparative Study, 
by Robert Peers. London, Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1958. xiv + 365 pp. 
35/—. 


Professor Peers occupies a unique position 
in British adult education. As head of the 
first university adult education d 
to be established (at Nottingham, in 1920) 
following the recommendations of the fa- 
mous Final Report of the Adult Education 
Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion in 1919, he has been for over thirty 
years the doyen of extramural (ie, exten- 
sion division) directors, His work in the 
Nottingham area was of crucial importance 
in establishing the future pattern of English 
university adult education; he was in close 
contact with Practically all the main adult 
education bodies in the country from 1920 
onward; he was the author of numerous 
Policy statements and publications in the 


and latterly he 


epartment 


in several volumes, The least 
they might have expected was a sage “Mem- 
oirs of an Adult Educationist,” containing 
the mature reflections of a lifetime’s experi- 


ence in the field. Alas, we have been given 
no such treat, Instead we are Presented with 


a work which is unbalanced in structure, 
unimpressive in scholarship, and which only 
occasionally hints at its author's true strength 
and ability, 

"Take, for instance, 


Part I, containing four 
chapters on the histo 


Ty of the adult educa- 
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tion movement in Britain. Not only mn 
this retread an already well-trodden ae 
but it does not even cover iin in is 
secondary material as is available. ‘iar 
here no new interpretation of the i 
of adult education, but simply E M oed 
tion of the old story of raped di itutes, 
tions—adult schools, mechanics eggs 
working men’s colleges, university 5 the 
sion, W.E.A.—which has done duty It is 
history of the movement for so - only 
all very well to protest that is of the 
"background" (it occupies a thir really 
book). But what hope is there of a wThe 
prescient final section (Part VI) a im- 
Future" if the analysis of the past 15 
poverished and out of date? of the 

Or consider the general structure ers O 
book. Despite the subtitle, three pred edu- 
the book deals solely with British adu ed 
cation—which will strike American rative 
ers as a very odd sort of liec que dt 
study," Undoubtedly the book vu es 
than benefits from Part V, “Adult J h are 
tion in Other Countries," into whic an 
crammed the background, organan M 
problems of adult education in Scan Ger- 
the Commonwealth, the United qup ote 
many, and Africa, One chapter is ortu- 
to ‘American Adult Education: ae 
nity, Social Adjustment or e pes h 

ithin the twenty-four pages W fessor 
allots himself for this subject, vec o 
Peers gives a competent broad ou cannot 
American adult education. But oe stu 
be called, in any sense, a comparati nything 
—if that term is taken to mean lated de- 
more than presenting separate, e enicudions 
Scriptions of similar sets of s dian never 
rather like parallel railroad tracks t m in the 
meet. Moreover, the same eclecticis r is also 
use of historical sources noted earlie 
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apparent in the choice of countries selected 
for “comparison.” It is difficult to see on 
what grounds adult education in Germany 
deserves a chapter to itself while the Latin 
countries, Scandinavia, and the whole of the 
Commonwealth are together compressed 
Into an equal space. 

Nevertheless, despite these limitations, the 
book is useful for two reasons. First, since 
there are so few works on British adult 
ena tion that are even remotely compre- 

*nsive, this one is likely to become for 
Some time the "standard work" on the sub- 
i It does provide an up-to-date descrip- 

n and analysis for anyone seeking infor- 
ot about adult education in Britain 
of ds Second, it is a revealing document 
Ado EN British approach to adult 

ation, with all its strengths and weak- 
Pei Zr virtual restriction of adult edu- 
Pip ormal class teaching by university 
the see departments. and the W.E.A., 
ucational cupation with institutions and ed- 
tition of I and the blithe repe- 
professi the unconscious assumptions of the 
an nir adult educationist will strike 

merican reader as peculiarly insular. 
mre a probably feel that all this tells him 
of adul out the psychology and traditions 
than ic education practitioners in Britain 
ems "es what he thinks of as the prob- 

bí of adult education. 

in Then strengths of the British tradition 
Many o adult education shine through on 

, Occasions in Professor Peers’ book. 
untary poa on the importance of vol- 
Sanize kaga to voice the needs and or- 

€mocra € demand for adult education in à 
Standards ^ the constant concern with high 

"ves Frais variously defined), and 
Dess and igh Puritan tradition of earnest- 
the Briti - f-application—these have given 
istineriv. adult education movement 1ts 
ecome e flavor. In the past decade it has 
tion is ony clear that this tradi- 

ave al cakening, that indeed parts of it 

ready disappeared. The contempo- 

cany on in British adult education is to 
Into the oe the best from this older tradition 
‘Ociety of the r95o's, which in many 


respects approximates increasingly toward 
American norms. 
J. F. C. Harrison 
University of Leeds 


An Introduction to tbe Study of Com- 
parative Education, by Vernon Mallin- 
son. New York, Macmillan; London, 


Heinemann. $3.50; 21/—. 


Among the choices before a writer in the 
field of comparative education is whether 
to treat certain aspects of each national sys- 
tem of education in succession or to single 
out several areas for comprehensive con- 
sideration. A more thorough cultural orien- 
tation can usually be had by an area organi- 
zation but it is likely to fall short as 
a comparative study. Vernon Mallinson's 
study deals with certain aspects of each 
educational system in its historical, political, 
religious, and economic setting. 

The author is perceptive and most suc- 
cessful in his treatment when he deals with 
the countries he has visited and least suc- 
cessful when personal insights and pertinent 
first-hand illustrations are lacking. The real 
significance of his contribution to the study 
of comparative education is found in his 
detailed analyses of the various aspects of 
the school systems of Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, France and, to a lesser degree, 
of Germany, Italy and the Scandinavian 
countries, The rapid changes effected in 
Soviet education since 1956 lessen the value 
of the data he presents on the USSR. 

From the viewpoint of an American edu- 
cator it is regrettable that so many pages 
are devoted to the concept of “national 
character.” With this judgment many Eu- 
ropean educators will no doubt disagree. 
At a national meeting held in 1955 at the 
UNESCO Institute for Education, in Ham- 
burg, Germany, Nicholas Hans asserted 
that more attention should be given in com- 
parative education to the problem of na- 
tional character and to the determinants of 
national character. This book is certainly an 
attempt to provide such attention. 
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Mallinson's thesis is that the deris of 
a people is determined by the pe Er 
acter. He opens the second chapter r^ e 
fining national character as a “kind o 1 - 
mental constitution" and he closes i by 
asserting that national character is that atti- 
tude of mind that guarantees a common 
purpose and a common effort from the 

roup. 

k E d educator is likely to find 
himself asking many questions as he reads 
the first four chapters of the book. Is there 
something called a "national character”? If 
so, is this a “fixed mental constitution” in- 
herent in a nation’s makeup? Are national 
differences in education due to “character” 
differences or are they determined by 
other causes? 


It is true that aspects of culture can be 
blended together to form what Sumner 
calls “ethos” or what Ruth Benedict de- 
scribes as a “pattern” of culture. Especially 
is this true of small nations with a long 
and hallowed tradition not too affected by 
change and universalizing experiences. In 
short, the more Provincial a people, the 
more marked and well-defined will be their 


"pattern" of culture, Under such conditions 
it may be Possible to point to a group of 
Englishmen and identify them by their 
dress, Speech, and mannerisms. Can this be 
done as easily and readily for Americans 
With all of their many and varied sub. 
cultural groups and transitions? 

Other pertinent questions can be raised 
concerning the existence of a national char- 
acter as a fixed mind, Is it not true that doc- 
tors or sailors, regardless of the countries in 
which they live, tend to manifest similar 
qualities by virtue of their occupational 
training and responsibilities? Do intellec- 
tuals in France and in England have more 
in common than either have with the 


many 


“low- 
born” in their respective countries? Do Ca- 
nadians, in spite of their ethnic, Vocational, 


religious, class, and regional differences, have 
qualities and features of Personality which 
distinguish them from Americans or the 
English? 

Sociologists, such as Robert Redfield and 


Bronislaw Malinowski, maintain that m 
larities of character within a group E 
traceable less to constitutional factors bin 
to formative influences of the peni Enn 
to which all members of the group vei 
been subjected. Children who have Cn 
reared along certain lines will neve a "T 
dency to behave in certain ways becaus d- 
their adherence to well-defined group stan . 
ards. Even then there are likely to be rns 
individual deviations from patterns of s 
havior. Hence, the conception of hae 
character, conceived as the feeling ende 
the temporary set of a group toward th ES 
acts, circumstances, and people, is quite itus 
ferent from that of a “fixed mental constit n 
tion.” If it is used by students of ool Tor 
as a tentative abstraction and a tool he 
critical analysis of a culture, certainly iaa 
idea of a national mind has a p load 
function. But it is the opinion of this d 
viewer that Mr. Mallinson has oversta 
the case for national character. . £ the 

A few other minor shortcomings Bond? 
book may be pointed out. The terms i ami 
of education, school board, and school ¢ her 
mittee are used in the United States te al 
than L.E.A. The generalization that 1 ates 
state-maintained schools in the United ea 
there is a complete absence of any im » is 
religious instruction of school worship ort 
in conflict with the findings of the "rire 
of American Council on Education, aling 
Function of the Public Schools in eset 
with Religion.” A visit to most pleme areas 
schools outside the large metropolitan ning 
of the United States during their ope ale 
exercises would be a revelation to me 
linson. He would also find that many mo 
ican high schools still retain the cp che 
giving class examinations at the end ts fail 
academic year and that some oe 
and are not promoted to the ner in the 

Coeducation once again prevails levie 
Soviet Union and fees are no longe ndar 
on pupils attending the upper Owing 1° 
school and the higher institutes. ination a 
recent changes, the leaving aS en elim- 
the end of the fourth grade has be schoo 
inated as a prerequisite to the juni 
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and the trend is now toward eight years of 
common schooling with a variety of formal 
and informal educational choices available 
for another two or three years. 

The American student of comparative 
education will be pleased with the refer- 
ences to education in England throughout 
the first five chapters but he will be disap- 
pointed with the complete absence of any 
references to English education in the re- 
mainder of the book. 

Y. spite a these shortcomings, the book 
| a to the student of comparative 
oe erans of the flowing, lively, and 
A ipaa e of writing. It will be appreci- 
ER oe by the student who has had 
Därav het in area studies in com- 
Bon ahs education. My students reported 
is d some orientation in and familiar- 
= Sons h the educational systems of the Eu- 
Stl nations, they found Mr. Mallin- 
"- oo much more understandable 
"d enging than when they attempted 
itdbmrenr Without this preparation. Their 
many of is that this book is superior to 
of the contemporary studies in com- 
Parative education. 
GrnALD READ 
Kent State University 


Pbi 
Pilosopby of Education, by Philip H. 
C enix. New York, Henry Holt & 
ompany, 1958. xii + 623 PP- 


E i to review the book of a 
tivity, ium with so-called scholarly objec- 
lim mee wy been the pleasure of this writer 
enix, s years now to know Philip 
Osoph enjoy his association in the Phi- 
with e Education Society, and to work 
assignme on some fairly heavy committee 
quietly nts, His warm friendliness and his 
thing | T manner say some- 
ound in Ms in all probability cannot be 
of 4 mas: ook. Nevertheless, careful study 
makes ex rsen book such as this one 
mind zu | many ramifications of one’s 
Posed q ich for the most part are unex- 
Sessions Ke the course of only occasional 
ogether. Until this year Professor 


Phenix was Professor of Philosophy of Ed- 
ucation at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. But now he has embarked on a new 
career as Dean at Carleton College which it 
is hoped will not take him away from the 
scholarly guild of educational philosophers. 
The usual suspicions with which teachers 
commonly look at administrators will not 
be voiced here; but one cannot help but 
wonder what unseen transpirings are in- 
volved when a philosopher becomes a dean. 
This book by Dean Phenix is patiently, 
almost meticulously inductive. It starts with 
a multiplicity of ramified elements in educa- 
tion and shows, step by step, their philo- 
sophic bearing. This patient induction oc- 
casions the four major parts of the book. 
Part I deals with those aspects of educa- 
tion as found particularly in its institutional 
form, the school. The extent of the discus- 
sion is such as to embrace eight chapters of 
over 150 pages, and that without being thin. 
Part II analyzes education as its character 
may be determined by forces or influences 
in nature and society. This section is some- 
what shorter, extending through seven chap- 
ters, with 116 pages. Section III, the largest 
section of the book and just a bit fuller than 
Part I, applies the author’s painstaking ap- 
roach to the fields of human knowledge 
upon which education turns its focus as 
objects of study. They are mathematics, 
natural science, the sciences of man, history, 
language, the arts, philosophy and religion. 
The final section, Part IV, raises ultimate 
questions: the philosophically significant is- 
sues which emerge from the book’s patient 
analysis, as the overarching problems with 
which man must deal, to which also serious 
consideration of education will eventually 
bring him, and from the perspective of 
which education and all of its ramified ele- 
ments must be considered if it js to be truly 
significant. There is a 21-page bibliography 
arranged by chapter, so that the student 
have a ready guide to the readings 
which would be helpful supplements to the 
subject of each chapter. The index covers 
seven pages and appears not to be suffi- 
ciently full and analytical to do justice to 


may 
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the multiplicity and variety of subjects 
taken up by the book. 

This volume also hews a precise line of 
impartiality and fairness, Viewpoints in 
philosophy, as such, are not discussed, as 
Professor Phenix explains in his introduc- 
tory chapter is clearly not a part of his in- 
tention. But as each subject is taken up, 
however major or minor, the different ways 
of handling it philosophically are presented 
with utmost fairness. If the intention was to 
be piously fair and impartial, the author has 
succeeded remarkably well, Possibly too 
well. For some readers, including this one, 
the book is translucent in its neutrality. But 
yet it is good that the book is so fair. For 
example, on such an important issue as 


s for the student using 
a textbook or as his first 


choose? 


True enough, the weakness 
philosophical systems may b 
easily become superficial, 
arbitrary, possibly diverting 
real issues to a dilettante interest in classifi- 
cation. But there are equally great hazards 
in the approach Professor Phenix makes in 
this book. The hazard is that of loosing the 


of analysis by 
€ that it can 
Schematic, and 
attention from 


student in a forest of many alternatives, the 
significance and interrelationship of which 
he may never come to see. And if the stu- 
dent becomes swamped in this manner then 
he will miss a big segment of the philosophi- 
cal task. While he may make important 
decisions concerning detailed issues, he may 
never come to recognize any scale of im- 
portance among issues and may never suc- 
ceed in taking a position which has total 
and all-conclusive significance and in which 
he can find intellectual integrity. And JS 
this not one of the most important services 
philosophy of education should render? 
Should not the discipline make people think 
with such perception and integrity that as 
teachers or administrators they bring to 
education a unified approach having dis- 
tinctive character or flavor which is some- 
how both moving and engaging to students 
and associates, even if they do not give 
consent to it? 
J. Donatp BUTLER 
Austin Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary 


was Secondary School Curriculum.’ 
The Yearbook of Education, 1958, ed- 
ited by George Z. F. Bereday ai 
Joseph A, Lauwerys. Yonkers, Worl 


Book Company, 1958. xv -+ 544 PP 
$8.50. 


This seems to be a time for accent OP 
youth throughout the world. It is therefore 
most appropriate that the editorial board © 
the Yearbook of Education chose as the 
topic for its sixth work, “The Secondary 
School Curriculum.” Four arguments al^ 
advanced as justification of this choice, Ti 
certainly others could be added. The = 
tors recognized that the problem of can 
Ing for adulthood is most perplexing m 
dealing with youth in the period of puberty: 
that increasing enrollments in youth eine’ 
tion require appraisal of the total conte i- 
of that phase of schooling, that technolog 
cal changes and scientific advances gem 
have impact upon the nature of preparat 
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for life in societies throughout much of the 
world, and that the quality of adolescent- 
adult understanding has apparently deteri- 
orated. Fortunately, this volume contributes 
a calm and relatively objective appraisal of 
Certain aspects of youth education in terms 
of these arguments. 

The Student of comparative education 
Will recognize the pertinence of such argu- 
ments, This is a time of trouble for all, and 
the spotlight is shining on youth and the 
education of youth in many lands. Perhaps 
ther € is a resurgent recognition that the fate 
of civilization is best forecast by examining 
vin forces and facts of contemporary pro- 
Visions for helping youth prepare for the 
ines € future. Perhaps there is validity in 
quating the adequacy of these provisions 
With the very survival of mankind. In any 
Case, there is no doubt that what youth 
Must learn, and how they are to learn it, is 
? critically demanding concern of our 
times. 

n volume takes a broad look at the 

nt scene in many lands. Five sections 
Scie its framework. Tradition and the 
Miseni e stated aims and objectives, the 
infiuen, um in the educational pattern, the 
oiis ies of social circumstances, and the- 
aré ds education and curriculum reform 
mra major headings. Half a hundred 
evem, tors report from every continent, 

a. Cardinal point of philosophy, and 
Bon nos range of cultural sophistica- 
grou espite this varied and extensive 
differs writing from great distances and 
oa of background which no doubt 
Work eae problems for the editors, the 
plishe adheres to its framework and accom- 

S to a fortunate degree its stated 
Purpose, 
-— nh € gems—both uncut and polished 
9n the hij this book. Starting with a chapter 
riculum e d of the secondary school cur- 
tion, D y the dean of comparative educa- 
rove f s T“ L. Kandel, the reader can 
Worshin os sixteenth-century England and 
trainin’ of the Past in Italy, through moral 
Parental ; animist societies, by way of 
influence on the curriculum in the 


United States or progressivism in Japanese 
schools. He can read of the forces of tech- 
nological change in Ghana or of the inter- 
est in sports in Australia, and of the effect 
of each upon the education of youth. 
Mental health influences curriculum in 
Ceylon; audio-visual devices do the same in 
the United States. Here is reference to the 
past and prophecy of the future. There is, 
within the basic framework of this volume, 
a variety of topic both impressive and ab- 
sorbing. 

Yet this breadth of coverage is a weak- 
ness, for the contributions from so many 
writers in such relatively brief treatment 
pose a question as to the adequacy, if not 
the authenticity, of much of the material. 
Are seven pages of text sufficient for a dis- 
cussion of local control and national loyalty 
within Yugoslavia? Is the same amount of 
space adequate for an honest treatment of 
the relationship between administration and 
curriculum change in the United States? 
Can “The Influence of Tradition and Habit 
in England Today” be dealt with in three 
thousand words? Does not such an assign- 
ment necessarily lead to studied superfici- 
ality? Splendid writing and scholarly devo- 
tion are represented within this work, yet 
this reader cannot help but wish that more 
depth and less breadth had been repre- 
sented. 

It is true that a concern for the theory of 
the curriculum dominates the 1958 Year- 
book. Much of the content is provocative 
and stimulating. Yet the inescapable desire 
to learn more about much of this material 
may lead the student of comparative educa- 
tion to frustrations which might have been 
avoided had there been opportunity for the 
writer of many of the articles to develop 
his material more fully. . 

This, of course, raises a question as to 
editorial policy. The twelve-man trans- 
Atlantic editorial board has no doubt con- 
sidered this problem for the current volume 
as well as for earlier ones. Would it not be 
a more valuable contribution to deal in 
depth within a narrower universe? Or is the 
real purpose of the Yearbook merely to 
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stimulate further interest in comparative 
education, to tease the reader's palate with 
a taste of what can be found through 
further inquiry? If the latter is true, then 
this work has accomplished its purpose for 
this reviewer. 

The question, then, is where to turn for 
such additional information. There is a 
good body of literature available concern- 
ing current problems of the secondary 
school curriculum in most of Europe and 
North America. A real service might have 
been provided through the inclusion of a 
bibliography with each article dealing with 
the remainder of the world. This assumes 
that such a literature is available. If it is not, 
would there not be a place for a more 
nearly complete development of selected 
articles contained within this stimul: 
and potentially frustrating work? 


Davip B. Austin 
Teachers College, Columbia 


ating 


Exploration in Role Anal 


ysis: Studies of 
the School Superintendency Role 


, by 
Neal Gross, Ward S, Mason, and 
Alexander W. McEachern, New York, 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 


1958. xiv 
+ 377 pp. $875. 


Much of the criticism 
cation has been direct 
of the leadership tha 
and elected to mana 
school superintende 
mains, one of the ch 


of American edu- 
ed toward the quality 
t is recruited, trained, 
ge public schools, The 
nt has been, and re- 
ief targets of those who 
are on the firing line, But despite the gen- 
eral dissatisfactions and concerns of citizens 
as well as the ofttimes hidden and diffuse 
motivations of self-appointed critics, we do 
not have as yet a clear-cut conception of 
the nature of appropriate leadership roles 
to be played by an effective school superin- 
tendent. Moreover, we know very little 
about the personal qualities of individuals 
who make “good” school administrators, In 
fact, there are conflicting theories and 
methods concerning the role behavior and 


MET a 
personal characteristics of the “ideal” super 
intendent of schools. . hich 
There is a wide range of questions wh! : 
receive different kinds of consideratio 
from educational researchers. un - 
1. Does the desired leadership in scho : 
administration emerge from the d 
possessed by a particular type — as 
or does it stem from an interactional y 
tion of a personality in a social amaun : 
2. Is the “ideal” school superintenden E 
member of a group which confers eee. 
upon him, and assigns him roles by w arë 
the duties and obligations of his office o 
fulfilled? Or is he a person who pu m 
his group added prestige which, in oed 
takes on new conceptions resulting a 
the achieved status by one of its memben 
3. Which of the attributes of — a 
tendency—intellectual achievement, pde 
ical ability, foresight, or diplomatic $ fail- 
weighs most heavily for his success or *4 
ure? - 
4. Does the effectiveness of school pcd 
intendency depend upon the vim e on 
butes, upon the community aree ' be- 
perhaps upon a functional relationship 
tween the two? bove 
If one feels that answers to the A e 
questions are obvious, then as a scient chis? 
must ask himself, “How do I know ort 
What and where is the evidence to SUPP i 
my views?" Those with personal exp 


hools, or 
ence in running businesses, sch 
other i 


DEC e- 
er institutions should not persist Eon 
Citing their local and historic ya An les. 
85 if these represent scientific deem Tie 
The literature of education is e 7 
plete with biased and distorted EXP a label 
personal materials presented under th is 
“science.” On the other hand, there cha 
woeful dearth of systematic de re- 
represent scientific principles of ils for 
cruit and process selected. individu? 
running our schools. Joratio? 
For the above reason alone, ExP Scho? 
in Role Analysis: Studies of the ese 
Superintendency is a report of xn 
effort long overdue. The stu t 
launched at Harvard University in 
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the School Executive Study Unit of the 
School of Education, The authors, each of 
whom is a staff member of the Study Unit, 
set for themselves the task of analyzing the 
professional career patterns of school super- 
intendents. The over-all research designed 
Was constructed primarily “to forge a 
closer link between theoretical and empiri- 
cal analyses concerned with the study of 
roles.” The several studies were framed 
within the theoretical orientations of the 
late Ralph Linton, Talcott Parsons, and 
Theodore Sabine—a cultural anthropolo- 
gist, sociologist, and social psychologist, re- 
spectively, 

It is apparent that the authors share the 
feelings of frustration and concern of this 
reviewer, along with a host of other social 
Scientists whose interests are focused upon 
educational structures and processes. They 
obviously feel the need for increased em- 
[rw c systematic studies of leadership 
in des in relation to social structures, and 
ind s ed of establishing appropriate 
is T nd 2 n controls in the selection and 
the ton of persons who are to be mle 
tem ponsibilities of managing our schoo 
doubt Moreover, the authors are un- 
hudnc T dedicated to the often-expressed 
cas that social scientists and educators 

and should become closer partners and 
ehe pool their knowledge and skills b 
into de of taking a more scarching look 
Reais problems involved in increasing the 
Such ignis of various educational her 
of dens i rid it is assumed, would e 
and sins enefit in that both social ace 

e cational theory and methods woul 

Xtended and improved. 
the qu Dae is divided into two parts: 
ond e. section is conceptual, and the sec- 
the ind iae the empirical studies. In Part I, 
Problem TS outline and analyze the research 
sions di ap to its theoretical dimen- 
Proaches : e indicated methodological ap- 
lon the, n a somewhat conventional fash- 
or role Mena to construct à language 
D: aca analysis. However, they are quic 
Such an B the semantic difficulties of 
xercise, Nevertheless, they assume, 


and quite correctly, that an essential canon 
of any science, and indeed of a science of 
education, demands that rigorous attention 
be given to the development of precision 
in meanings of its working concepts. More- 
over, if there is to be a science of education, 
definitions of terms must not only be exact- 
ing as in other fields, but must, in addition, 
be universally applicable. 

After a painstaking examination of the 
literature on role behavior and social struc- 
tures, it was decided, quite arbitrarily, that 
the most fruitful approach to a role analysis 
of school superintendency should take into 
account three elements of the superintend- 
ent's job: social locations, behavior—both 
covert and overt—and societal expectations. 
These ingredients, the authors claim, are 
common to the social roles of all “actors” 
in any social structure. Thus, a “role lan- 
guage” was established for viewing the be- 
havior of the men and women who occupy 
positions of “tending” our schools at the 
top level of administration. In order to 
sharpen the viewpoints, the authors built 
into the research effort a number of defini- 
tive terms that presumably serve as heuristic 
(inventive-discovery) devices: position, 
rights, obligations, expectations, sanction, 
and others. 

The study falls short of its objective as 
far as building an adequate *role language" 
for a science of education; it simply intro- 
duces an even more confusing jargon into 
the literature of the sociology of education. 
One of the dangers is that some less sophis- 
ticated educators might pick up these terms 
and use them in teaching and research as 
though they represented the actual behavior 
of superintendents. . 

Another possible shortcoming concerns 
the soundness of the authors’ judgments in 
the selection of concepts. What are their 


academic leanings? Upon what assumptions 
do they rest? Can it be that the authors 
have selected certain terms, giving them 
precise meanings based on their own aca- 
demic standpoints? Or did they select them 
because they represented useful operations 
for their particular research design? 
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There are still other questions for which 
this reviewer would like answers. Why did 
the authors decide that “role consensus 
must be viewed as a factor rather than as an 
attribute influencing the behavior of the 
superintendent? Was this decision made fur 
convenience of the research operation: 
Was it derived from empirical observation? 
Was it an a-priori decision, or was it based 
solely on deductive reasoning? Finally, do 
the authors assume that a science of educa- 
tion rests wholly on the use of mathemati- 
cal tools, and that a research design, even 
one of exploration, must always lend itself 
to such instruments as central tendency, 
correlatives, and strain toward consistency? 

In Part II, the authors present enough 
hypotheses to keep a score of sociologists of 
education busy for the next decade, Here 
is the real value of the study. The fact that 
many of the conclusions and tentative hy- 
potheses do not transcend what is already 
thought to be known does not in and of 
itself reduce the importance of the empiri- 
cal studies. "They place in researchable con- 
texts several sociologically relevant situa- 


tions relating to the job of superintendency. 
The authors conclude: 


+. that human behavior is influenced to some 
degree by the expectations individuals hold of 
themselves . . . [and] that a person’s location 
or position in social structures influences the 
kind of social relationships in which he is 


involved. 

The study is of period. 
cance, not in terms of lay: 
cal groundwork, or of ext 
ogy in social science an 
rather in the way the auth 
go about sharpening as 
cepts for more rigorous 
ing of knowledge as it rel 
sociology of education, 
ploration in Role Analy 
viewed as but another step, albeit an impor- 
tant one, toward sharpening our intelli- 
gence about human conduct, thus moving 
us closer toward a science of education. 
One must commend the authors much- 


needed adventure into the realm of the 


-marking signifi- 
ing new theoreti- 
ending methodol- 
d education, but 
Ors systematically 
eries of role con. 
discovery and test- 
ates to an improved 
Accordingly, Ex- 
sis might best be 


unknown—the complexities and problems 
of the school superintendency in education. 
MozerL HLL . 
Teacbers College, Columbia 


The Ideal and tbe Connnunity, by 1. * 
Berkson. New York, Harper & Bros. 


1958. xii + 302 pp. $4.50. 


There are books whose quality is ue ow 
suasive that it even dominates positively t a 
character of the review of it. Sometimes is 
work in the Foundations of ieget 
sere, analytical, concerned to draw out set 
logic of intentions of the concepts free 
down, consciously concerned to be ing. 
from the juices of human earam A 
Then a review, if it is to be pertinent ic. 
readable, must be elegantly nd RS 
Sometimes, however, a work sparkles Y 
the brilliance of the author himself. pate 
the reviewer hopefully, but vainly, delight 
to match the grace and charm, the de that 
of spirit, and the strength of the Fide , 
the author reveals, Just such a work is is 
Berkson’s The Ideal and the Lag aei 

Not for a long time has a book so rec lity 
mended itself by the warmth of gant 
of the author, permitting himself to we e 
served thinking out the problems tha! “hip 
deems important. Mr, Berkson's ort a 
is impressive, his style is charged we is 
natural humility, his line of argument © 
clear and simple without oversimplifica re- 
And what comes forth is a completely ^ 
freshing example of thinking at 1t$ ek to 
mature. (Peace to the analysts who vite 
disconnect the writing from the Wr! ee 

he field of education stands in great hose 
today of refreshment of the spirit of t an 
who work on its hard-pressed frontiers 
barricades, t, as 

The work is concerned to Ne cable 
sedulously as a scholar can, two (3 is an 
but interlocking problems. The firs otion 
effort to offer an alternative to the n m 
that education must derive either pp 
transcendental metaphysics, or from al facts 
ful Teading of the verifiable biologic 


— 
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which identify the human being for what 
he is and what he can do. The second is an 
attempt to find an alternative to the judg- 
ment-making process which he feels is 
either institutional dogmatism or the exces- 
sive individualism produced by experimen- 
talism as a philosophy. His own view is that 
only a study of the history of man as cre- 
ator and creature of civilization can give us 
a clue to man’s distinctive nature, and pro- 
i es the educational principles 
Wien a ring about a progressive fulfill- 
and dius pet deepest and highest purposes 
the hid ac hieve self-realization. Only in 
ommunity of intelligence, in which the 
iini revered for its endowments to the 
esr ce jt moves into the future, can 
Us uei of enduring worth be made. 
imas ost outside of the community, and 
Phi nity is a historical event. 
eae i of education cannot but con- 
The fees with the ethical and the political. 
nip er includes the ideals which guide 
with T2 in the deposit of experience 
latten PRE h today’s man is continuous. The 
which SHE as the community, within 
idegl oni y can man's life be fulfilled. As 
Sther d i C main. come closer to each 
tion and dh uence, both the form of educa- 
ward co the individual nurtured move to- 
mpletion. 
n D poma man becomes truly hu- 
purify ^ ives in a society, is enabled to 
teaches dns he advances it, and as he does, 
mediate eyond the immediate limits of im- 
wider te demands, to attain to an ever 
which S ers (national, international) in 
"ailin E self approaches widest fulfillment. 
tifies T o transcend metaphysics, man iden- 
in institution with the whole. of 
€ is i transcending experimentalism, 
Die e. det a complete underestimation of 
veloping which stable institutions play in de- 
Somers ; continuity and progress. Only 
the best ity, guided by firm ideals, nurtures 
In tl in men. : 
ideal pad of deeper understanding of 
ee EE and their relationship, 
issues of on confronts another of the grave 
of the day: the relationship between 


science and ethical judgment. Education, he 
says, is a practical art, and requires a level 
of generalization different from that of sci- 
ence. The nature of science is such that it 
demands a spirit of detachment. Ethical 
judgments, especially as they are seen to be 
educational in concern, and made as direc- 
tives of conduct, necessarily are charged 
with human involvements. Of this argu- 
ment I will say more shortly. 

Unquestionably there is a beautiful con- 
sistency in the structure which Mr. Berkson 
erects. He is deeply committed to the hu- 
manist's concern for rooting man's life in a 
situation which responds to intelligence. 
But he is equally concerned that man 
should not lose sight of his continuity with 
the past. If he assumes a relationship be- 
tween past and present that he does not 
fully expose and justify, he certainly shows 
logical movement that is coherent. The 
balancing of community and ideal, he holds, 
balances science and the spirit, so that each 
liberates the other from one-sidedness. For 
Mr. Berkson, man is vibrant, constantly 
learning, constantly growing, with guides 
of enduring merit all around him. Surely 
this is a noble picture, setting à noble task 
for the educator who sees the vision. 

The reviewer cannot resist making one 
rather detailed observation which may per- 
haps challenge the structure as a whole, not 
in the sense of revealing its inadequacy 
but to explore possible expansion of it. 

Perhaps, in the continuing discussion over 
the varieties of approach between the scien- 
tific and the ethical, it is our view of what 
constitutes. the scientific that needs re- 
examination. The notion that science pro- 
ceeds by detachment, and therefore pro- 


motes greater certainty is challenged, not 
gical basis, but on a 


only on a psycholo 
physiological and logical one as well. Mod- 


ern physics is distinguished by the recogni- 
tion that the observer is an inherent part of 
any scientific inquiry, and variety in his 
action produces variety in the outcomes of 
his inquiry. This has always been known, 
in a vague Way, and various methods have 


been employed to reach a more secure re- 
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sult in spite of it. Modern science does it by 
introducing statistical data as a mode of ex- 
plaining events, in place of the more im- 
mediate and simpler cause-effect formula- 
tions. In this Way, room is made for man 
more variables, for now a range of conclu- 
sions are all tenable. The assumption that 
nature dictates all conclusions in any degree 
of fixity is thus abandoned, 

In moral affairs we have had more experi- 
ence. It has always been evident that man’s 
mode of inquiry directly influences the 
judgments he makes. He has tried to offset 
this, either by claiming an objectivity for 
the judgments themselves (as the voice of 
God, or nature, or history) or by holding 
that moral judgments are hopelessly sub- 
jective. The first actually credits ethics with 
being much the same hind of affair of judg- 


introducing c 
force and "social force," 


ich “things h 
together." And both hint at vila mpi 


exist, if present events moved forward 
The revolution in science, however is the 

movement from the view that science mir- 

Tors reality at its deepest, to the view that 


science predicts, and controls situations not 
yet present. In that case, then, science is 
concerned no less than is ethics with what 
ought to be. If the scientist's concern is 
with the logic of inquiry into natural 
events, while the ethician concentrates 
more heavily on the psycho-logic, the 
methods of approach, the evidence accept- 
able or rejectable, the characteristic form 
that knowledge takes remains very much 
the same. . 
No one seriously believes that there 1s 
only one way of getting at things. Objec- 
tives and materials, as they vary, make pos- 
sible all sorts of ways of approaching both 
knowledge and use. What is claimed, how- 
ever, is that getting at things has a certain 
unitary set of limitations which make mm 
tific method a universal pattern. Genera 
aims such as objective verifiability, public 
character of conclusions, and flexibility Þe- 
come the ground rules for every way es 
getting knowledge and use, Without cem 
rules, the doors open to claims for whic 
no evidence can be solicited, If scientific 
method gives no answers (and it does a 
1n either physical or ethical issues), it ES 
the quality for the answers that specific aP 
proaches do produce, of 
hen science exploded its own myth w 
producing certainty, it proceeded to follo « 
the Path of ethica] judgments in the I 
duction of Principles of uncertainty qo 
Srowth into more sensible directions. it- 
ence has reached the same point cae 
ung Perception as part of investigation- to 
à result, history has no more claim " 
definiteness than does the resent, T "for 
Mr. erkson, therefore, as appealing ge 
that enduring quality which is the pap Ka 
to build newer ideals, test them by © 
community which they inspire, an ge 
ready to change ideals as intelligence 1° 
veals the need pa do so. The act of ae a 
ing the relationship between the ideal as 
the Community affects conclusions aes 
the act of observing molecules affects © 
Motion, 
Marc BELTH 
Queens College 
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: office 
; consultant ways of working, and em 
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" in de- 
ill find in this volume a wealth of material helpful in 
veloping skills in working with individuals 
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ee useful function į the emphas 
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An Ignorance We Take for G 


BERNARD BARBERt 


BARNARD COLLEGE, AND ACT! ING DIRECTOR, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, 


COUNCIL FOR ATOMIC AGE STUDIES, 


Timm informal talk before a Har- 
novelist. s niversity audience, the British 
lie dee: and civil servant C. P. 
Sir Charl sies entitled to be known as 
of ie i deplored the ignorance 
ple in iis that even many educated peo- 
b ian r society profess with no shame. 
are like] ignorance so common that we 
table Ed to take it for granted as inevi- 
ing ae ugh we have been stirred dur- 
SuSe year by Russian scientific 
tional’ ue at least a little more educa- 
dioui Fw a little less complacency 
E em defect in our knowledge of 
ir Charle world. To illustrate his point 
es asked his audience how many 


* 

del tt The articles by Barber, Harlow, Ja- 

n heana Elsbree respectively, which appear 

Which us ue of THe Recorp are based on talks 

7 ectara are given as part of the All-College 
July. ce at Teachers College, Columbia, 
# per 958 

5,; polished books by Dr. Barber include 

In En ud the Social Order (published also 
pain)” and and, in translation, in Japan an 

and Social Stratification. 


10:5. No 


ranted” 


of them knew what the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics was. As you might 
know from asking yourselves the same 
question, he had an easy victory. For 
we expect—we even take it for granted 
— that educated people in our society 
will be ignorant of much of the funda- 
mental knowledge of natural science. 
But just yesterday, as I have said, we 
began to wonder whether we should take 
this ignorance for granted. Today we are 
in the midst of the confused discussion 
that often precedes effective action, And 
perhaps by tomorrow we shall have un- 
dertaken educational reforms that will 
eliminate as much as possible of this ig- 
norance of science. For we can no longer 
doubt that more science needs to be 
Jearned by children in schools, or that 
more science needs to be read about and 
seen by adults in books and magazines 
and on television. We should not, of 
course, propose to make a scientific spe- 
cialist of everyman through these re- 
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forms in school curricula and adult edu- 
cation. The society we value would 
perish without a great many other kinds 
of specialist—political, religious, legal, 
educational, artistic, and economic. These 
too we must train, and few men can be 
trained nowadays, so great is the accu- 
mulated knowledge in our world, to be 
two kinds of specialist. But we can try 
to give almost everyone some general 
and fundamental knowledge of natural 
science. We can try also to instill atti- 
tudes that are essential to the independent 
continuance of learning about science in 
adult life. In short, there is much that 
American education can do to end this 
ignorance of science we now take too 
much for granted. 

Sir Charles’ illustration is taken from 
the theoretical substance of natural 
science. It consists of an extremely gen- 
eral law about the functioning of the 
physical universe. This is the aspect of 
science, its theoretical substance, which 

» and often last as well, 


Sociology of scienc 
take too much for granted an equally 
f science as a social 


activity—in some respects differe 
other human activities, 
similar. Scientists thems 
nore this social face of s 
reports and 
called the pr 
fication,” they leave out al] the social and 
psychological aspects of their creative 
processes, retaining only impersona] de- 
Scriptions of method and substantive find- 
ing. Yet is it not as important to under- 


stand how science functions as what it 
creates? Our ignorance of the sociology 
of science is something we can no longer 
take so much for granted. If this igno- 
rance had been less profound we might 
not have been so surprised at the recent 
striking evidence of Russia's scientific 
achievements. The strength of Russian 
Science had been analyzed by sociolo- 
gists of Science, none of them political 
partisans of Russia, a decade ago. Nor 
can we take this ignorance for granted 
if our own science is to continue to have 
great achievements, if it is to make con- 
tributions to fundamental theory and not 
degenerate into an applied technology: 
We can no longer neglect what sociolo- 
gists already know about the social con- 
ditions favorable to fundamental science 
and of course we need to know more: 
In short, again, there is much that cya 
ican education ought to do to end t : 
ignorance of the sociology of scienc 

We now take too much for granted. 


SERENDIPITY PATTERN 


Perhaps I can use C. P. Snow's de A 
of asking a question to illustrate this má 
Srettable ignorance of the social ee 
of science. How many college-educa™ 
People can describe what sociologists ce? 
the “serendipity pattern” in rd 
"Serendipity" is a word coined by S e- 
ace Walpole in 1758 to describe the a 
neric human process of happy gp 
discovery, of coming "by chance OF uts 
sagacity,” as Webster’s Unabridged Bat 
1t, upon good things one did not y^ us, 
to seek. Serendipity occurs to all © still 
not nearly so often as we wish, = vith 
often enough that we are familiar ` or 
it, During the past seventy-five yea jpt 
30. scientists have become aware ug 
Serendipity occurs to them too, one E 
they all too seldom refer to it in thie P 
lished reports of their discoveries. 
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The “serendipity pattern” in science, 
however, is different from serendipity 
elsewhere in human life. In most other 
social activities, the admixture of sagac- 
ity and chance that makes up every ser- 
endipitous event contains more chance 
than sagacity. Thus, when the book col- 
lector refers to a serendipitous discovery 
of some rare item, he is usually thinking 
of some happy find he made ‘by almost 
pure luck. In science it is the other way 
M. There is more sagacity than 

ance in the admixture which, still a lit- 
tle alchemically, produces serendipity in 
Science. That is what Pasteur meant 
When he said, “In the field of observa- 
ton, Chance favors onlv the prepared 
mind," It was mostly their prepared 
minds, prepared to consider the bacteri- 
oe of bacteria, and only a little 
Flens chance, that led Sir Alexander 
- ng, Florey, and Chain to the dis- 

Very of penicillin and antibiotics in 
ejns It was for this basic discovery 

at they were awarded Nobel Prizes. 
du of the implications of the seren- 
dei ee in science is that a great 

la f foresight or planning is necessary, 

P'anning to have a sufficient quantity of 
lop and sagacious minds, and plan- 
aka so, paradoxically, to create those 
es and conditions in which the 

a Pared mind will be able to see the 
ghe ^ occurrence that puts him on the 
thes path to scientific discovery. Or, 
of rà it another way, an understanding 
in ds Serendipity pattern reveals that 

A as, d organization science must 

kim , Combination of control and free- 

Pair. its workers' attitudes a com- 
Sue san, of firmness and flexibility, which 
We oe a define precisely but which 
either ed is different from that excess of 
Praised e one or the other so often 
Some ; and recommended by men with 

ideological axe to grind. 


Another implication of the serendipity 
pattern is that the creative process in 
science is similar in some essential re- 
spects to the creative process in all other 
fields that deal with symbol and form, 
whether philosophical, artistic, or liter- 
ary. This means that the work of a phi- 
losopher like Suzanne Langer on the 
types and processes of symbol formation 
is as valuable for those who wish to un- 
derstand science as for those who wish 
to appreciate painting. And it means that 
what John Livingston Lowes said, in 
his book The Road to Xanadu, about 
Coleridge’s creative processes can tell us 
a good deal about the social and psycho- 
logical antecedents of scientific discov- 
eries, Poets who learn about the seren- 
dipity pattern in science will recognize 
at least a touch of themselves in scien- 
tists and no longer pity or despise the 
poor fellows whose fate they may have 
thought it was to produce ideas auto- 
matically, like a machine rather than like 
a man. Seeing something of a common 
fate in their common experience with 
the serendipity pattern, scientists. and 
creative people in every field of knowl- 
edge and the arts may be the better able 
to build those bridges between them- 
selves which are so necessary for the in- 
tegration of our highly specialized so- 
ciety. 

PRIORITY DISPUTES IN SCIENCE 

Now let me ask another question, one 
by which you can prove your knowl- 
edge, or the likely lack of it, with regard 
to the system of incentives and rewards 
in science. How often do priority dis- 

utes occur in science? Never? Infre- 
quently? Very often? The answer to this 
question requires a historical and socio- 
logical knowledge of science which the 
educated person, unfortunately, too often 
Jacks, and lacking, does not miss. The 
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answer, as Robert K. Merton recently 
showed in his presidential address to the 
American Sociological Society, is: very 
often. The history of science, as he illus- 
trated in detail, is filled with disputes over 
priority in discovery, major discoveries 
and minor, disputes that are fearfully acri- 
monious and those that are somewhat 
better-tempered, Perhaps you have heard 
of some of the few very well known 
priority disputes, such as that between 
Leibniz and Newton over the invention 
of the calculus, or such as that between 
Charles Darwin and Alfred Russel] Wal- 


private, 

Why this hypothesis? Does the soci- 
Ologist who entertains it deny that the 
values of Impersonalism an communal- 
ISm prevail in Science? Has € not ob 
served the dispassionate objectivity of 
Scientists in i 


: à rsal 1 the sociol- 
ogist accusing scientists of being 


jealous, and contentious men b 


No, the sociologist recognizes the 
strength of the values of impersonalism 
and communalism in science. He does 
not look to the matter of personality 
differences, which may or may not exist, 
to explain the behavior of scientists. In- 
stead, or rather, in addition, he asks what 
the system of social incentives and per 
Wards in science is and what effect this 
System is likely to have on the actual 
behavior of scientists. The sociologist 
knows that monetary rewards are not 
primary in the Scientist's incentive 2 
tem. Rather, the achievement of Grigi- 
nality, of priority in discovery, is the 
primary incentive for scientists. In fact 
it not only is but must be so, if soen 
as an organized social activity dedicate 
to discovery is to continue. Hence ee 
socially required and socially structure 
concern among scientists over priority. 
They do indeed give freely of their : 
Coveries to the universal communal sto 
of knowledge, They possess no paw 
intellectual Property, nor do they wan 
any. But they do want the credit an 
the fame that come from having made, 
and made first, the discovery that p 
gladly transmit to the public domain. * 
Wonder the world of science is splay 
with prizes, medals, lectureships, il 
dowed Professorships, and other instit 
tionalized devices for bestowing Lan 
on Scientists who make original € 
erties. No wonder the world of scien 
I5 suffused with the practice of eponymys 
by which the name of the first man l 
make a discovery, no matter how "p 

“comes thé name of that discovery: M 
that we speak of certain fundamen 
laws of nature as Newton's laws. ake 

_Given the purpose of science to tà Tm 
ISCOveries, and given the system © that 
Centives and rewards for originality, this 
is essential to the accomplishment o not 
Purpose, there is something wrong; 
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right, with the scientist who is entirely 
unconcerned about priority. Merton's 
Sociological analysis of why priority dis- 
putes are likely to occur very often in 
Science may be disturbing to some scien- 
Usts—those who think that it is “dirty” 
to talk about the seamy side of life, even 
though this side is only the obverse and 
less important counter to the sunny side. 
But those who are willing to look on 
both sides have heaved a sigh of relief 
Hin this analysis. They feel it frees them 
TOm an unnecessary ‘guilt over normal 
concerns, a guilt which springs, as guilt 

often does, from a moral absolutism 
ee is not required for the successful 

oning of science. 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF SCIENCE 


Nus let me abandon Snow's device of 
m 3 r question, and simply discuss a 
"e. ther facets of science as a social 
es lia about which educated people 
sider “a to be poorly instructed. Con- 
"d € matter of what is often called 
“0 Social responsibilities” of science. 
"wh. a matter about which British 
the, Sts were vitally concerned during 
tne 930’s as a result of technological 
™ployment and which has agitated 
Sal scientists since the develop- 
fibt S. the atomic bomb. The issue is 
ae resolved, however. Many scien- 
social € still confused about what their 

responsibilities are. 
"ei P giving his account of what these 
gist mo can be, the sociolo- 
essential d suggest that you note three 
Nen facts about the relations be- 
that th lens e aa society. The first is 
Bare ae social impact of science on other 
and the Tee is inevitable. The good 
letras, consequences of the necessary 
Social P oe between science and other 
ements cannot be simply wished 


away or ignored. They constitute a per- 
ennial "social problem," that is, a matter 
of desirable social arrangements and pre- 
ferred social values, a problem which is 
not amenable to solution by the natural 
sciences as such. It is, in short, a problem 
for the social sciences. 

A second fact we must note is that we 
often cannot predict, especially over the 
long run, the particular social conse- 

uences which some scientific discovery 
will have. For example, atomic science de- 
pends upon Róntgen's discovery around 
1900 of X rays, yet no one could then 
predict this particular consequence of 
his discovery. Nor, to take what we all 
consider a *good" consequence of his dis- 
covery, could anyone then predict the 
use of X rays in cancer therapy. If you 
doubt that the social consequences of 
science cannot be predicted over any 
long run, you have only to read the dis- 
cussions in even the most informed quar- 
ters of what is likely to result from our 
discovery of atomic energy or our so- 
called conquest of space travel. We sim- 

ly do not know with any useful degree 
of specificity what is going to happen. 

We do not know partly because of the 
third essential fact we must note about 
the relations between science and society. 
This is that the rest of society, because 
of science and for reasons other than the 
effects of science upon it as well, is also 
highly dynamic. As the rest of society 
changes from one form to another, it 
uses science in different ways, helping 
to produce now good social results, now 
bad ones. Because of the dynamic char- 
acter of the rest of society, also, then, 
we have great difficulty in predicting the 


long-run consequences of scientific dis- 


coveries. 
If we consider these three facts, it will 


be clear to us why neither scientists 
taken as a whole group nor any individ- 
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ual scientist alone can be considered re- 
sponsible, in any sensibly direct fashion, 
for the social consequences of their ac- 
tivities. The enormous specialization and 
interdependence of the several parts of 
our society involve every one of us in 
responsibility for these social conse- 
quences. We are all, for example, more or 
less directly involved in the responsibility 
for war. The connection of nuclear scien- 
tists with war-making only seems more 
direct and obvious nowadays than that 
of some other groups in society. The 
phrase we often use, “the social conse- 
quences of science,” is misleading, since 
it refers to social and political problems 
which can be managed only by the social 
and political process, to the extent that 
they can be managed at all. Even if they 
wished to do so, Scientists could not 
be allowed, under the fa 
tion of exclusive responsib 
empt the political and so 
in society. For as scienti 
no more competent 
than other men—alt 
no less, Certainly the 
in it by training, an 
experience. Clemenc 
that war was m 
left to the mili 
Science and its s 


lse assump- 
ility, to pre- 
cial function 
sts they are 
in this function 
hough sometimes 
y are not experts 
d very seldom by 


pert in using those i 
must be the responsibi 
concerned for our s 


the social processes b 
them. 


nstruments, The 
lity of all who are 


ocial purposes and 
y which we achieye 


On this view, if we may look at the 
case of war a little further, some of us 
overemphasize the importance of science 
in the conduct and Prevention of war, 
Although science has helped to change 


the techniques of war continually dar 
ing the history of man as much as oe 
changed all our other social techniq de 
war is a social reality all apart € 
particular kinds of science 1E AD n of 
was evil long before pore gne sus 
poison gas, as Haldane pointed ou all 
after World War I, when men were iG 
debating the morality of the new T 
niques which science had aet long 
that war. Similarly, war was evi bs 
before the atom and hydrogen bom il 
were devised, and it would still be t na 
if nuclear Weapons were outlawed. ta 
achievement of the millennium is om 
simple matter of manipulating militar) 
technique. same 
Perhaps it is now clear, on Ts ink 
view, that no one ought to ask, nce? 
is the social responsibility of so That 
That question can be rephrased: the 
contribution can scientists make eo 
social and political process of our soci ite 
In a democratic society like the e 
States, of course, each individual poni 
tist must choose for himself just ae 
kind of responsibility he will ager 
result of his membership in the $ har- 
tific group. It is of the very basic F one 
acter of our Society that social ed 
sibility is largely a matter of "This 
obligation voluntarily assumed. hers 
holds for all of us, scientists and E a 
alike. Our democratic values Le n 
great deal of exhortation to apo 
ity, but only a little compulsion. me 
Some individua] scientists, like ; fed 
other members of the society, do nivel 
Morally obligated to participate nace 
in the Political process. In such a cue 
they are subject, to be sure, to; the This 
judgment of their fellow acp 
Oes not mean, however, that pe 
Cratic mora] judgment should, A ctive 
always condemn the socially n2 e 0 
Scientist. For, over quite a wide ring 
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behavior, we do acknowledge that some 
of our fellows may be called by other 
compelling interests, by other values, 
than direct political or ‘social participa- 
tion. We do grant a great deal, that is, to 
the man who cares overwhelmingly for 
his work, particularly when we ‘admire 
what he is doing. It "would certainly be 
unfair not to grant this privilege to some, 
ae least, of our scientists, since we grant 
It to other kinds of experts and special- 
ists. We admit that the scientist has no 
peculiar or exclusive social responsibility. 
Furthermore, even when he does wish 
to participate actively in social affairs 
Other than his scientific ones, the scien- 
Hist may justifiably claim the democratic 
Privilege of choosing those activities 
most congenial to him and in which he 
thinks he can be most effective. Only 
a few scientists, for example, as à result 
= : restrictions imposed by their oc- 
E tonal specialization, can make a 
oo to direct political and 
hi al action. Yet some have done just 
"e at least for a little while in times 
S wa crisis. During World War Il, 
ind Um Statesman like James B. Conant 
Of te annevar Bush took on a great deal 
i i paren | in the Governments 
artiki science. In such direct political 
pe Ipation, the scientist deals with so- 
gan directly and helps to form 
lo ex ecisions, bringing to the process 
subst pert view of science as à body of 
ity gs theory and his wise familiar- 
tivity. § it as a certain kind of social ac- 
- Such direct political responsibility 

wa Carat’ however few can assume 
x the first importance to society. 
Nude: Scientists willing to undertake 
dte eri and political participation 
ilis pa ted to something much less than 
a lg Se by men like Conant and 
contrih ne of the more limited kinds of 
utions scientists can make to the 


social and political process is exemplified 
in the activities of the scientist-editors 
of the Bulletin of tbe Atomic Scientists. 
Scientists can study their subject with 
a view to understanding some of its so- 
cial implications and to keeping the gen- 
eral public informed on such matters. 
Because of the great authority with 
which he is invested, the scientist is 
more readily heard by the public. He 
can, therefore, communicate the social 
meaning of new discoveries more easily 
than most other people. The physicist 
Louis Ridenour has described very well 
this particular kind of social responsibil- 
ity. Speaking to his fellow scientists, he 
says, “It is necessary today to educate 
the non-scientific public to the Pro- 
methean nature of atomic energy and the 
true character of science. This education 
must be done so that all the people can 
participate in the decisions they will have 
to make concerning the organization of 
society in such a form that wars become 
less likely.” In all such pronouncements 
uld, of course, be careful 
h the bounds of their 
knowledge. Since scien- 
tists are often as poorly informed about 
the social and political process as the 
rest of us, they must acquire a better 
understanding “of the limits of their 
knowledge in that area. 

Among these few alternatives, then, of 
no direct social or political action at all 
or more or less limited action in social 
affairs, each scientist must choose his 
course for himself, considering his own 
competence, need, and temperament. The 
Nobel Prize Laureate in physics, Percy 
W. Bridgman, in speaking of the respon- 
sibility of his colleagues, was asserting 
a democratic right of all citizens when 
he said that society shoud not "insist on 
its right to the indiscriminate concern of 
all scientists with this problem." 


scientists sho 
not to overreac 
competence and 
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In their adoption of one or another 
role with regard to social responsibility, 
scientists should avoid two different ex- 
tremist positions because of the oe A 
they might raise for science. One E s 
position taken just after the end of the 
war by the mathematician, Professor 
Norbert Wiener of M.LT., who publicly 
announced his intention not to publish 
any future work “which may,” as he put 
it, “do damage in the hands of irrespon- 
sible militarists.” This assumed a kind of 
exclusive responsibility by scientists for 
what society made of their work. The 
danger in this position is that their fellow 
citizens might take scientists at their 
word, become convinced of the evils of 
science, and then hamper science in the 
conviction that thereby they were only 
protecting themselves. Scientists who un- 

derstand the limited nature of their re- 
sponsibility will avoid the possibility of 
this boomerang effect. Another extremist 
position which can provoke unhappy ef- 
fects for science is the "ivory towe 
sition, which holds that scientists are in- 
terested only in "pure science" and care 
Dot at all for the social results of their 
Work. 'The danger in this attitude is that 
Society might come to think of Scientists 

aS a group of irresponsibles, unwitting 
and therefore witless creators of 1984 or 
some other black utopia, against whom it 


also needs to protect itself. For 


tunately, 
nowadays neither one of these extreme 
positions is taken by many scientists, 


r" po- 


THE MORAL FOR EDUCATION 


The obvious lesson to be drawn from 
this discussion is that education too is 
only one part of the political and social 
process and therefore neither has, nor 
should accept, exclusive responsibility for 
any difficulties with regard to the supply 
of scientists or other kinds of specialists 
in which the United States may find it- 


self. The attitudes of our citizens jen 
science, the restrictions our class e 
put upon educational opportunity wat 
some of our talented youth, the nar 
economic self-interest that rules in ae 
of our local school districts, the bap 
ingness of some religious groups to a 
adequate support to public education, y 
the failure of our federal granm : 
take a variety of useful measures—the 4 
are some of the social factors, in adinon 
to the shortcomings of education as FEA 
of course, which should dg. e 
the responsibility that is sometimes ne 
directly and exclusively on aw aut 
The scapegoating of education W! s di 
produce that whole set of alterano eo 
our society which is necessary for 
scientific education. dis- 
But it has not been my purpose des 
cuss in general the social respons! 3 ig- 
of education. My theme has been A IHE 
norance of the Sociology of pte for 
educated people in our society ta 2: ð 
granted, along with their apo a hope 
the substantive theory of science. ^. ntly 
I have illustrated my theme sufficient Y 
with the brief discussions of serendip S 
priority disputes, and social repor im- 
ties of science. There are many vet asd 
portant things to learn about scienc 
social activity. se 
Earlier suggested that I had a p 
as well as a theme. My purpose is yis 
you, as specialists in the field of 2" t 
tion, to take up both the obligat ‘ence 
learn about the sociology of wed it 
yourselves and the obligation to t€ mpo- 
to your students as an essential | in 
nent of their knowledge of the WO", 
Which we live. The facilities for Yis 
learning are already available, wash For 
and articles and in special wi eem in 
example, in at least one of the pape in 
the Department of Natural so ents 0 
Teachers College, Columbia, elem 
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the sociology of science are being taught. 
And more intensive work is available in 
courses and seminars in the Graduate 
Faculties of Columbia University. More- 
over I feel sure that you will find it pos- 
sible to teach some sociology of science 
not only to college students but to high 
school and even elementary school chil- 
dren as well. There is already in New 
York City one school which has devoted 
eene duin d of fifth-grade science to 
2 ruction and projects on the seren- 
pity pattern. 

Noa all, reflection on what has been 
„nere will convince you that the es- 
sential facts are not so many, nor the 
ideas so difficult that their basic meaning 

cannot be taught to twelve-year-olds. 
"^ hrs keep in mind something that all 
toni ^ even those in graduate schools, 
un forget; namely, that what the 
do weis Se teachers of one generation 
dea P eid at all or find it hard to un- 
pu dent may become obvious to their 
ds m ts in the next generation. Students 
"d have to unlearn all that their 
Pie ers have to unlearn before they ac 
ac new knowledge and new views 0 
world. It is easier to learn that the 
ges universe is expanding if you 
cable ©. previously learned that it was 
. And it is easier to learn what the 


significance of serendipity is in the cre- 
ative process of science if you have not 
previously supposed that scientific the- 
ory was produced automatically by the 
mechanical application of scientific 
method. 

In a society like ours, we have need for 
a great variety of highly specialized and 
competent people. There is always the 
danger that we may exaggerate the im- 
portance of one kind of specialist. There 
is the danger at present that we may ex- 
aggerate the importance of specialists in 
the theoretical substance of science. We 
need, as well as the natural scientists, spe- 
cialists in social science, and among them 
specialists in the sociology of science. We 
need, still further, citizens and leaders and 
educators with an excellent and broad 
knowledge of American society and of 
the place of science in our society. 

For these good reasons, then, with re- 
spect to both the substantive theory and 
the sociology of science, education faces 
frontier, as it faced one fifty years 
ago, and still another a century ago. 
Yours is an exciting, rewarding, but dif- 


ficult prospect, as is true of all frontiers. 


As a social scientist, as one who is on an- 


other frontier of American society, I in- 
oy the rewards of life on 


a new 


vite you to enj a 
your own important frontier. 


Science Programs and the Development 
of Scientists* 


JAMES G. HARLOW 


DEAN, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, UN 


HE Current discussion of science and 
"lee training of scientists in the popu- 
lar press has become remarkably con- 
fused. This discussion includes careless 
overgeneralization of “high school”; fail- 
ure to determine what is meant by “scien- 
tist”; the notion that science and mathe- 
matics are “harder” than other subjects; 
the idea that science teachers and mathe- 
matics teachers are less well trained than 
other teachers; the idea that there is an 
acute “shortage” of scientists and engi- 
neers. Anxieties about our national se- 
curity are powerful—even blinding— 
and are so intimately tied up with our 
popular notions about science and scien- 
tists that we might well be forgiven de- 
spair as we seek to unravel 
arguments, 

Not far behind the current discussion 
in the popular press another almost as vig- 


orous is taking place in academ 
that of what 


the various 


unabated, since the late 1920's. The argu- 
ment assumes peculiar Significance in 
light of today's Concerns for science and 
the clear indication of unusual loads on 


* Dr. Harlow is Executive Vice 
Frontiers of Sci 
Inc. 


-President of 
ence Foundation of Oklahoma, 


IVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


higher institutions during the years iu 
ahead. In its best forms, the general i jê 
cation argument is a sophisticated pes 
and raises many questions which anit % 
ing ignored or overshadowed by to t 
popular discussion. I have often ya. m 
that both these discussions should pios 
volved in any general discussion " a 
cation for science and scientists, an th. 
Propose here to try to draw from ae 
I would be less than honest, and ox 
tainly far from candid, if I did not di 
a few paragraphs in description a am 
metaphysica] position from which chis 
approaching the topic set suy: bels, 
presentation. I shall try to avoid A by 
but probably I shall be readily yr ac- 
those who have had at least casual ing 
quaintance with philosophical writs 
and the history of science. I parn ; 
add that this description is not idle “aie 
it bears heavily on the topic under 
cussion. ivo- 
First, I should like to state me e 
cally that I am one of the ge’ a 
me-in” boys. To me, science 1s sable 
Process of discovery of the immu eful, 
laws of the universe; it is not the ms the 
patient Peeling of the onion to ae À 
bud within; it is not the infinite blis 
limited human mind seeking to sc from 
rapport with an infinite universe rme- 
Which that mind is separated by a p^ 
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able membrane consisting of the human 
senses. Quite the contrary. Science is the 
product of an extraordinary creative act 
—the action of relatively unfettered in- 
telligence, constructing logically consist- 
ent, aesthetically satisfying intellectual 
Structures which by suitable manipula- 
tion can be made to encompass present 
knowledge and to direct us to new 
knowledge. 

IfI appear to be a purveyor of aca- 
demic gobbledygook, I beg your indul- 
gence. If science is discovery and the 
careful recording of discoveries, it needs 
a certain sort of mind. If science is re- 
S^rded as the continuing re-integration 
of timeless human endeavors to create a 
viable picture of the universe, the kind of 
mind needed for science is very different 
from the first. If one views science as a 
Process of creation, school programs for 
Science and the training of scientists will 

9 vastly different from those which 
Proceed from a view of science as a 
Process of mere discovery. 

A feature article in a recent issue of 
The Saturday Review emphasized this 
i Its author went to considerable 
fe 5 i to point out that people who 
a the universe as a closed system 
iie Properties must be discovered by 

n intelligence, necessarily live dif- 
‘rently from those who regard it as an 
P System, in which human intelligence 
ici, with the process of continuous 
Hass continuous creation and test 
ough experimental process. I shall not 
quibble: I belong to the latter school. For 
= business of science is that of cre- 
aget than discovery; of ee 
Bien as well as practical control E 
than, Fi of excitement and freedom rather 
ullness and rigid discipline. 

ventas I can make my position clearer 
a few statements which more or less 


sum up my views concerning the nature 
of science. 

First, a scientific fact is a human ob- 
servation on which trained as well as 
relatively untrained normal observers 
agree. Many observations are vague, and 
predictions from such observations are 
therefore vague. Scientific facts are pub- 
lic, and are replicable. Formal admission 
to the domain of scientific fact is ex- 
tremely difficult for events which happen 
only once. 

Second, all scientific facts are open to 
restatement on the basis of further obser- 
vation. There is no scientific fact which 
has been settled for all time. 

Third, the principal tools for organ- 
izing scientific facts are formal logic and 
mathematics. 

Fourth, scientific laws and scientific 
theories are creative human attempts to 
organize and to predict scientific facts 
through logic and mathematics. Occam’s 
razor is the criterion for selection among 
laws and theories: the simplest explana- 
tion is the best explanation. Scientific 
laws and theories also are subject to re- 
statement on the basis of further obser- 
vation. 

Fifth, all scientific prediction involving 
measurement can be carried out only to 
accuracies within the errors of those 
measurements. 

At best these statements will bracket 
me with the positivists; at worst they will 
brand me as an exponent of the simplest 
sort of solipsism. Needless to say, I hope 
that most will do me the kindness of 

lacing me in the first of these categories. 
To thoroughgoing idealists, however, this 
distinction undoubtedly will appear to 
be of small moment. In any case, it should 
be clear that I am working from a view 
of science in which the “discovery” ac- 
tivity is low and the “creative” activity 


is high. 
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No matter how hard I try, I cannot 
escape in the history of science the record 
of a richly human effort to produce an 
effective system for prediction of new 
human experience. When I read of Tycho 
Brahe’s patient efforts to collect public 
and replicable astronomical data; of the 
brilliant insights of Johannes Kepler 
which synthesized those multitudinous 
observations into the famous Kepler’s 
Laws; of Sir Isaac Newton’s prescient 
hypothesis of a universal gravitational 
force—a hypothesis which made possible 
mathematical derivation of Kepler’s Laws 
—I get a sense of intellectual develo 
ment, of human creativity in ideas, of an 
on-going construction job, if you wish, 
in which we all can share, if only as side- 
walk superintendents, 

Of course it is very easy to report the 
Brahe-Kepler-Newton succession as a 
succession of discoveries. To do so, how- 
ever, is to ignore the remarkable effec- 
tiveness of the earlier Ptolemaic synthesis 
of astronomical observation, and to fail 
to recognize the extraordinary signifi- 
cance of our dependence upon simplicity 
as a criterion for selection among scien- 
tific theories, Today’s satellite launchings 
and tomorrow’s trips to the planets will 


perhaps give us the ultimate test of this 
criterion. 


As T observed earli 
cal discussion is of 
tance to the topic 
literally a world of ed 
whether one's view of science is that of 
discovery Or that of creation, For dis- 
covery, an educator should seek a dis- 
ciplined mind—one which follows the 
rules and the maps, a mind Which moves 
ponderously from the known into the un- 
known, with each Step carefully planned, 
carefully directed, and carefully re- 
corded, For the creative act, the educator 
must search for the winged mind: the 


er, this philosophi- 
the utmost impor- 
at hand. It makes 
ucational difference 


mind which is challenged by daring, He 
mind whose thrusts of imagination E 
disciplined and guided by an pups 
of the past and of the paths ws por alc 
to be sure; but a mind which can bre 
with history. : 
How Lo come by an occid n 
actor? Is it by the painstaking veri the 
of facts gathered behind Becquerel, s 
Curies and their followers, through pei 
erations and generations of graduate © 
dents and dust-covered dissertations? ugh 
Course it is, in part. But it is also ae 
the extraordinary leaps of the intel ig did 
of an Einstein and a wee ae 
courageous break with classical p hese 
of a Planck and a Bohr, Which ar tu 
is the more important, the pedantic, ref; 
of-the-mill, routine of the fact gue 
or the brilliant, high-arching iem pt 
of the great theorist or yo poet 
The history of science is not crm 
this point; it records merely that New- 
came before Kepler; Kepler before n as- 
ton; Balmer before Bohr. It is ofte us— 
serted that genius is always abon dt 
that it is the state of human eek pro 
Which makes genius operable an s, the 
duces the Leibnizes, the Lund hi is 
Kants, and the Einsteins. Perhaps mestic 
So; but in any case, the current do sug- 
and international situation seems km we 
gest that at this point in eer for 
should, as we say in football, "P T € 
the breaks,” The game, of per rstan 
continuing human effort to toni 
and contro] our experience; the d vig- 
are the occurrences of the pers ad- 
orous intelligences through whic ontrol- 
Vance our understanding and hich in- 
Our education should be one whi the 
Creases the likelihood of developing the 
Bohr, the Planck, the Einstein, 
Fermi. tio 
Is it possible to design an En der the 
Program in science which play 


pal 
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breaks in this game of transcendent na- 
tional importance and cosmic dimen- 
in I think so, and I would like to lay 
efore you three design principles which 
might guide development of an educa- 
i program which could be expected 
6 increase the frequency with which we 
can identify and illuminate the creative 
Sp in science. In the remarks which 
ow immediately, I propose not to bind 
i ond with “practical” discussion, but 
er to describe situations which would 
pen obtain if we were not hampered 
Bs i orem considerations in school or- 
like Ne iiia o structure, and the 
should ^ is stage of my presentation, I 
Bm caa ke to follow old Omar's dream— 
bis s e this sorry scheme of things to 
Suet rebuild it nearer to the heart's 
slots whe a later section, I shall try to 
think d Is rebuilt scheme to things as I 
nk they are in modern American edu- 
Cation. 
ca anicton that science is basically 
prostat i would produce an educational 
tivity ne Science which rewards crea- 
Slence essential activity in such a 
dividu L ucation program would be in- 
Bur. observation by the student, inte- 
iden efforts on the part of each 
ion in create his own world picture 
for hir servations which he had made 
Seek — The role of the teacher 
in whi r that of constructor of situations 
could = observation and organization 
expositor, place, rather than that of the 
of oe of knowledge, or the director 
« Bins of reading and hundreds of 
Phasis = exercises.” The educational em- 
in the ould be on the act of creativity 
mind of the student. 
ies for the breaks, such a science 
youth, b would involve all school-age 
Token cun it would provide for them a 
lin sd eld in which to run. The break 
ich we play is the occurrence of 


the unusual mind, and we shall not have 
the breaks unless student involvement is 
as rich as possible and as unconfining as 
is practical. Therefore, such science pro- 
grams would accommodate widely vary- 
ing rates of learning together with a wide 
range of fields and depths of interest 
among the learners. Group work would 
be designed for the special kinds of 
growth, such as social and emotional ma- 
turation, which are encouraged by such 
work; there would be very little of the 
assignment of a single group of intellec- 
tual chores to a large number of learners. 
Equipment provision would be rather 
rich and plentiful, materials and tools for 
the construction of experimental equip- 
ment would be readily available. The sci- 
ence periods at pre-college levels would 
not be the few minutes per week assigned 
in the elementary grades or the fifty-min- 
ute periods of the junior high school and 
high school; rather, they would be pe- 
riods of two or three hours in length, and 
might be separated by a day or two in 
the weekly schedule of a school. 

In such a program, rewards would be 
keyed to creativity instead of to con- 
formity. The teacher's personal approba- 
tions, the letter grades, the performances 
on the school rostrum, the newspaper re- 


orts—all these would go to the young- 
e creative mind, rather than 


nearly does what the 


teacher tells him. Ingenuity would be 
rated above error: the youngster who 
worked out Lamarckian evolution for 
himself would be recognized beyond the 
youngster who learned Darwinian evolu- 
tion from a book. 

From this thumbnail sketch, you 
doubtless have already derived my three 
principles: that a science education pro- 
ram should be science, not about sci- 
at the program should include all 
hould be administered in 


ster with th 
the one who most 


ence; th 
learners, but s 
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such a way that each youngster pro- 
gresses at his own rate; and that the y 
tem of rewards and penalties should e 
derived from the nature of science instead 
of from the usual schoolroom virtues. 
The central curriculum of the ideal 
science education sequence would, in my 
view, be principally a curriculum of 
methods in science. Scientific facts and 
laws are not immutable; they are subject 
to redefinition and reinterpretation on 
the basis of continuing inquiry. The 
techniques by which facts, laws, and the- 
ories are refined, tested, restated, and re- 
verified are clearly more persistent and 
therefore more significant than the facts 
themselves. Lest I be suddenly attacked 
through the argument of the 1920's and 
1930's that this is a proposal for all 
method and no content, I should like to 
add that scientific methods 
erly be learned in a fact vacuum: any at- 
tempt to develop young people along the 
lines set out earlier will require acquaint- 
ance with scientifically validated fact—a 
great deal of scientifically validated fact. 
While science facts mi 
undifferentiated by fiel 
tional levels, selection 
be made at any desir: 
ment, in high school 
uate years, 


Nevertheless, an effective modern sci- 
ence curriculum must be bui 
pally through development a 
cation of the methods—the 
—through which the moder 
edifice has been built, for th 
persistent elements in what we 
of science. The atom of 1890 
atom of 1958; the chemical e 
1870 is not the chemical elem 
day. The cancer of 1930 is not 
of 1958, and the human phy: 


1920 is not the human 
today. 


cannot prop- 


ght be relatively 
d at lower educa- 
by field would still 
able level of refine- 
» college, and grad- 


lt princi- 
nd expli- 
techniques 
n scientific 
€se are the 
now know 
is not the 
lement of 
ent of to- 
the cancer 
siology of 
physiology of 


A brilliant paper by Professor rd 
of the University of Chicago n wa 
rectly to the problem at hand. - dinis 
paper, Professor Schwab identifies mic 
kinds of scientific method: (1) d abt 
science, which seeks to establish a c ifie 
ficatory scheme as its form of pee 
knowledge; (2) measurement scie a 
which has as its aim the carnal 
consequent co-relating of changes sweat 
or more varying and objective Td 
ties; (3) causal science, which is ref 
wherever some system of a | pod 
acting and mutually determine pem 
acts as a concerted whole; and (4) vents 
tional or analogical science, which ee e. 
mechanisms not directly accessible t a! 
Servation in such a way that it can yr 
that certain things behave as if e to 
mechanisms exist. It must suffice patet 
emphasize the fact that careful «makes 
tion of historical investigations ethod: 
possible a taxonomy of scientific kinds 
if you please, and that at least fo giable 
of thought-patterns are iden 
through such investigation. ur kinds 

Interestingly enough, these fo r nam- 
of scientific method—taxonomic © or sci- 
ing science, measurement science lation? 
entific laws, causal science, and re latab e 
or model-making science—are m ic is 
Taxonomic science is the simplest ich 
included in measurement sciences i 
in turn can be included in causal in 
which finally can be included 
tional or model-making science. ace ae 

Also, these four kinds of a ascend- 
related to each other in a series science i 
ing complexities. Taxonomic forts 
much like that of the early € 


o 
the 
E 
spe " mpa 
growing intelligence to enco P 


ences 
rela- 


à riate 
common noun. It is quite apprOP is 
Scient", 
t Joseph J. Schwab, “The Manni Taucariony 
Knowledge as Related to Liberas ol. 3: 
The Journal of General Education, 
4, July 1949. 
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regard taxonomic science as much like 
learning to read. This is the kind of 
thought-pattern in which a child learns to 
assign acceptable names to groups of ex- 
$ m or groups of data. Measure- 
cna lence is more sophisticated, for it 
in Ires arithmetical experience. Very 
semua examples are the prediction 
areas through multiplication of length 
rd ved the computation of electric 
ake x lamp sizes and hours of op- 
the :: ~ausal science is exemplified by 
States on of bodily systems to the 
ipe organisms as wholes; of reagents 
üia n ig equation to end-products 
athe hel ak Examples of relational or 
Sow gical science include the construc- 
of solar systems, of galaxies, and of 
atom models, 
wee the scientific facts through 
adig control of these four kinds of sci- 
hacen M are developed would be 
entific e iy, so that most kinds of sci- 
des. nia would come within a learner s 
ike te 3 moved upward on the meth- 
istry elopment ladder. Physics, chem- 
me astronomy, botany, zoology, and 
Saar all would provide representative 
in : S with which a growing mind 
inim aoe as it sought to encompass 
cipitate p for its own use the pre- 
Seticnes our hundreds of years of ex- 
with scientific effort. 
tog amanly ordered science educa- 
at a a would begin very early— 
"tu "d levels—with taxonomic sci- 
ordered would grow through carefully 
ëctive sequences of experiences to ef- 
inalia building and mathematical 
ad devel those models. After the learner 
methods jen control of this battery of 
and so is € would continue to build skill 
tual Ben dn istication in their use. The fac- 
complex rials would become steadily more 
Problem, and specialized, the analytical 
S more and more subtle. Finally 
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the learner would find himself standing 
before that part of the great continuing 
mural of science which he himself could 
hope to paint. 

Much of current educational investiga- 
tion could be related to construction of 
such a methods-based science education 
curriculum for the earlier school years; 
for investigations in reading and in arith- 
metic in many cases fit readily into some 
of the scientific methods described ear- 
lier. Much of the general education ef- 
fort of recent years can be brought to 
bear on the high school and college years. 

In the ideal science education program, 
there would also be accommodation of 
various types of personality structures. 
I should like to quote from Dr. Anne 
Roe, who reports that in her sample of 
outstanding scientists, 

In general personality structure, it appeared 
that biologists have an orientation which 
strongly emphasizes reliance upon rational 
controls. Both of the other groups [social 
scientists and physical scientists] tend to be 
uncritical people, with much less insistence 
upon rational control and rather less of it. 
The physicists are often anxious and neither 
interested in people nor very good at re- 
lating to them in general. The social scien- 
tists are deeply concerned about human re- 
lations and also troubled by them in a way 
quite foreign to the other two groups, who 

refer to maintain some distance and gen- 
erally succeed in doing so quite guiltlessly.? 

Thus a rigid prespecialization science 
education program which produces the 
ablest physicist may very well not pro- 
duce the ablest social scientist or the 
ablest biologist. Scientists are human 
beings and each has his idiosyncratic 
tastes, values, and needs. To develop sci- 


entists effectively, the ideal prespeciali- 
zation science education would be flexible 


enough and sensitive enough to person- 


2 Anne Roe, The Making of a Scientist (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., c1952, 1953), pp. 233- 
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ality needs to provide the prospective 
biologist with appropriate experiences 
and rewards, as well as to provide the 
prospective physical scientist and pe 
spective social scientist with his own spe- 
cial kinds of satisfactions and rewards. 

It may sound as if my remarks are in- 
tended to apply only to pre-collegiate 
education, but they are not. I am trying 
to describe a science program for all 
levels—from grade one to the Doctor’s 
degree. My position is simply that the 
best bet for locating and developing sci- 
entists is a real science program, involv- 
ing as many students as possible, in which 
able minds are free to move as rapidly as 
they can. Clearly, such a science pro- 
gram is forced upon our educational in- 
stitutions by the needs of all our people, 
as well as by our need to “play for the 
breaks.” Our problem is that old educa- 
tional bugaboo: how to teach at once for 
the few and for the many. I shall treat 
this problem again a little later in this 
presentation. 

A modern school science program ob- 
viously could not be conducted in isola- 
tion from learning programs in other 
fields. Also, it is very doubtful whether 
a program which rewarded ingenuity, 
creativity, and rapid learning rates in sci- 
ence could fail to influence the o 
tion of programs in other fields 
ing. Equally obvious is the fact that a 
science program built on th 


ese principles 
would require a teacher whose intelli- 
gence is high, whose competence in sci- 


ence is high, and whose sense of psycho- 
logical security is unshakable. 

Thus an attempt to organize a Science 
education program on these principles 
would probably require adjustment of an 
entire school administration pattern to in- 


dividual learning rate of students, to em- 
phasis on creativity, to reward for inno- 
vation, and to effective stimulation of the 


rganiza- 
of learn- 


teaching staff. Though I have ps dn 
develop this conclusion from a to 
which in several cases are attache os 
the nature of modern science and - 
history of science, it should be wee 
dantly clear by now that these chara s 
teristics of effective science pogam ne 
readily be translated into present edu of 
tional concerns for accommodation r$ 
individual differences among "eus 
and for rewards attached to more oa 
ticated value systems than those C 
monly used. F 
taig aside for the moment mede 
sequences in educational programs rams 
assertion that science education prog ro- 
should be real science, what I prs 
posed here, of course, is an = t we 
structure which seeks to apply W es de- 
have long been saying in ide genet 
sign: that every educational Leve the 
ought to allow maximum fusi It is 
development of individual capaciti things 
a remarkable fact that of all the jence: 
known to modern educational pim 
none is more firmly established oF ivid- 
widely accepted than the fact of in hat 
ual differences among learners; “ognize 
probably no fact is less well - pera 
in school organization and schoo d fact 
tion than this universally accepte n this 
I shall have additional comment © 
point a bit later. 


sed 

+. propo 

When one turns from this pr ng 
' À o 

Science education program t contrasts 


Science Programs, interesting bably the 
appear almost immediately. pan se is the 

rst and most conspicuous of Low give? 
remarkably small amount of t! and SC 
to the development of science e scho 
entists in the typical pese The 
Program in the United States us science 
average weekly time iones United 
in the elementary schools of aca cent f 
States probably is less than 5 a it is well 
the students’ time in school, an 
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established that high schools and colleges 
typically require only a little larger frac- 
tions of student time in science—around 
10 per cent. Perhaps the next most con- 
Spicuous fact is the remarkable lack of 
emphasis upon methods of science in 
modern prespecialization instruction in 
Science, Apparently, the operational defi- 
Nition of science used by most educa- 
tional units in the United States is that 
Science consists of a block of informa- 
tional items which have been twisted out 
of Mother Nature by a group of people 
called Scientists, and handed on to pos- 
terity for easy consumption by genera- 
tton after generation. f 
: Another remarkable feature of prespe- 
Cialization science education in the United 
States is the fact that science and mathe- 
Matics somehow have become a boot- 
legged program for brighter youngsters. 
Though it now is easing a bit, the opposi- 
tion to ability grouping in the lower 
Schools has been great, and in the place 
of frankly designed work for brighter 
Students in all fields, certain curricular 
areas have historically been pressed into 
Service for training abler youth. If one 
Proposes the redesign of high school or 
reshman college chemistry, physics, or 
Mathematics to make possible broad-scale 
recruitment of prospective scientists and 
an thematicians through involvement of 
bd student body in such activities, 
very frequently is met with the 
d What will we do with our bright 
Mis ir E my own view, the unreflected 
ie elementary mathematics and physi- 
- neue as programs principally for 
t S cnin youth is a national calamity of 
Web cis magnitude. Not only has such 
Scientific responsible "e lange pacfor "s 
Pim e illiteracy which is now so muc 
ie i » but it also has sharply re- 
our supply of able scientists. 
9 my way of thinking, however, the 


most serious defect of science below 
graduate levels in the United States is its 
remarkable formalism and lack of intel- 
lectual vitality. It is not uncommon in 
elementary science courses, whether of 
high school or college level, to find the 
authority of the teacher and the textbook 
drawings replacing the phenomena of the 
microscope stage; to find the “correct” 
answers of the textbook replacing those 
of the student’s own observation. It is no 
stretching of the facts to say that much 
of modern pre-collegiate and collegiate 
science is really anti-scientific—that it is 
in fact a neoscholasticism in which the 
thinkers of the Middle Ages would be 
very comfortable indeed. The blithe spirit 
of science does not walk among our ele- 
mentary classes; its habitat seems to be 
only the graduate schools of our better 
universities. I should like to observe that 
this fact somewhat restricts the access of 

rospective scientists and the general 
public to that blithe spirit. 

It is really quite remarkable that the 
science curricula we commonly use in the 
United States and the reward systems 
which our schools typically follow pro- 
duce any creative scientific intelligences 
at all. By the time our standard age 
groupings, textbooks, workbooks, and 
recitations have had their way for a few 
years, a student of capacity has learned 
that his principal task is to find the 
right answer and keep his head down, 
unless he plans especially to please his 
teacher by explicit or even exaggerated 
accommodation to her wishes. Our school 
system, from the first grade through 
much of college, provides far more 
reward for conformity than it does for 
creativity; in fact, innovation, creativity, 
and intellectual vigor are often punished 
rather than supported in the schools. As 
a result, modern programs in science and 
the development of scientists have very 
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hard going in today’s education. This is 
of course a highly personalized judg- 
ment, and I ask only your check of it 
against your own informal observations. 

Further, I think it does no good to 
rush into an attack on the schoolmen in 
an effort to remedy the situation, 
Whether the field is language arts or sci- 
ence, the reward of conformity as con- 
trasted with creativity seems to be in 
keeping with the popular American view 
of the function of the school. For fur- 
ther explication of this point of view, I 
refer you to William F. Whyte’s The 
Organization Man and to Max Lerner’s 
recent America as a Civilization. At any 
rate, this digression has gone far enough, 
for I am not in position at this point to 
undertake a critique of American value 
systems and their impacts on the schools 
of the United States, 

However, educational technology has 
advanced to a level at which it is no 
longer necessary to require conformity 
and the educational lock step. Two new 
techniques recently made available to us 
have made it possible to treat an entire 
school program in ways which would 
permit a modern science program to 
thrive—ways Which permit teaching at 
once for the few and for the many. These 
two new technologies are the technolo 
of evaluation and the technology of data 
handling. 

It is now quite practical to consider 
the management of an elementary school 
or a secondary school as large as a thou- 
sand students or so in terms of the indi- 
vidual growth patterns of the learners, 
instead of in terms of the organization of 
curriculum time units. Imagine yourself 
to be the principal of, Say, a six-year high 
School (or make it an elementary schoo] 
or a college, according to your taste), 
faced on the first day of the fall term by 
an assembly of a thousand young people. 


Let us imagine that you are not ee 
mitted at the moment to any nen ooo 
set of studies: that—perish arde t 
you do not have a time and subject sc be 
ule all ready for these youngsters = " 
fitted into. T suspect that if yon wer lar 
well-trained schoolman in this E di 
situation, thinking about how you wil 
best go about planning the forthco em 
year's work for your young — d. 
would be most impressed by your k luded 
edge that the group facing you we 
people who read as well as es omi or 
and people who read as poorly as unger 
fourth graders; that some of the he “ills 
people before you had mathematica chool 
well beyond those of an able high : ones 
graduate, while some of the wd gen- 
were still having trouble in the bas! 2 
eralizations of number. I think pale o 
be impressed by the enormous e be 
physical development which E 
readily observed in the gros aeveloP" 
the remarkable range in social [y guess 
ment observable in the group. , Y ously 
is that if you were thinking re very 
about this matter, you would not ngsters 
long consider grouping these you them 
by chronological age, and ape i 
to their learning activities in E dod for 
Which age was the principal crite 

toup formation. that 
s On the contrary, I would suspe” aig 
you would be inclined to find i 
People who were very able in "x them in 
cal thinking and to try to teac t dow 
groups large enough to keep ve among 
but small enough to keep variatio imum. I 
members of the group at a pd fast an. 
Suspect that you would find t vid teac 
able readers and that you 76 ol the 
them in ways quite we the slow 
Ways you would employ wit m wou 
readers. And I suspect that Ln ei young 
try to find ways to group Ed so that 
people who had similar interest» 
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those who had strong interests in sci- 
ence and mathematics would be able to 
work together rather more than less, and 
those whose interests were strongly in 
the humanities would have similar oppor- 
tunities. It would be likely, too, that you 
would be trying to organize learning 
groups in which physical development 
Was the selection criterion for group for- 
mation, and perhaps other groups in 
Which social development was the pri- 
Mary criterion for teaching-learning 
group formation. 

This is not an unusual dream for school 
grouping, in terms of what we know 
about individual differences among learn- 
ers, but it is clearly not the usual six-year 
high school. Let's. push this hypothetical 
problem a bit farther. Suppose we iden- 
tify fifteen different lines along which we 
would like to have our young people de- 
veloping, such as skill in scientific modes 
of thought, mathematical skill, skill in 
te physical skills and the like. We 

ave instruments or can build tests 
and evaluative schemes to determine how 
eed ee are progressing in 

: irections. With this group 
of instruments, we can know at any given 
time, with considerable precision, where 
each youngster is along the development 
ine set out by each of these established 
School aims. In addition to the kinds of 
struments just described, we already 
have instruments which are quite reliable 
tn the Measurement of general learning 
tin interests, and aptitudes. If you 
me Say, eighteen measures for each of 
het ne youngsters in our hypo- 

cal school you could make up 

E oups—based on intelligence, interest, 
" oa and achievement in each par- 
ie field. Chronological age of stu- 

- S and competencies of the teaching 
aff could also be included in criteria of 

&rOup formation if desired. The range of 


abilities and interests, by field of learn- 
ing, could be controlled in each teaching- 
learning group. Groups could be large or 
small, depending on the kinds of learning 
to be encouraged. 

At this point, the experienced educa- 
tor will certainly raise questions about 
the clerical work involved in such an op- 
eration—but I’m sure he would have to 
agree that the difficulties of managing 
the grouping problem in this way are 
solvable in principle, as physicists say. 
We know how to get the information 
we need, and we know what to do with 
the information after we get it. This is 
the modern technology of educational 
evaluation at work. 

The really new item is that the clerical 
problems are now solvable in fact as well 
as in principle. High-speed test graders 
and high speed data-handling equipment 
have recently become generally available. 
The eighteen thousand tests required for 
our hypothetical school are only a minor 
chore for a modern test-grading ma- 
chine. The collation of the data derived 
from the tests is only a brief assignment 
for a modern data-handling machine. In 
short, what previously was only a theo- 
retical ideal because of the extraordinary 
clerical loads involved in bringing it 
about has become a very real possibility, 
owing to the invention of certain me- 
chanical devices. Not only can such test- 
ing be easily carried out once each year; 
it can be done as often as desirable. 
Groups can easily be reshuffled as neces- 
sary, because of the very small amount of 
time required. 

Let us return for a moment to the foot- 
ball analogy. A continuous student eval- 
uation and regrouping process would be 
like the broken field; it puts each runner 
into the secondary as soon as he enters 
the game. Thereafter, each runner moves 
according to his own running skill. The 
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whole playing group moves down the 
field at maximum rate. Or, to return to 
educational language, such a scheme does 
not require special provision for abler 
youth or for slow learners; the entire 
process is operated to provide continuity 
of best learning conditions for each prac- 
tically determined category of learners. 
By now you have begun to realize that, 
in my view, a large part of the problem 
associated with construction of effective 
programs for the development of Scien- 
tists is administrative rather than curricu- 
lar. I do hold this conviction: the major 
problems involved in the accommodation 
of modern science in the curriculum and 
the problems involved in the develop- 
ment of the abler components of our 
school-age youth are much more inti- 
mately associated with our ideas concern- 
ing proper school organization and School 
Operation than they are with particular 
curriculum structures and particular 
learning materials. 
For years it has been apparent that 
chronological age is one of the less prom- 


ising bases for grouping of youngsters 
for learning tasks—whether they are in- 
tellectual tasks, phy: 


sical tasks, or social 
tasks, Admittedly, this is the simplest way 
to group, 


for it fits neatly with legal re- 
quirements for school attendance, it sim- 
plifies de. 


aling with parents, it places 
minimum load on the School a 


dministra- 
tor. By all odds, the easiest wa 


y to set up 
a school is to bundle youngsters in lots 
of twenty-five or thereabo 


them to an older person, and 
around through a set of standard rooms 
and a fixed time schedule. But this is not 
a scheme which requires each youngster 
to learn at his own best rate—which 
keeps him at the cutting edge of his ca- 
pacity and his learning opportunities, 
This is a school administration pattern in 
which of necessity conformity to the 


uts, assign 
move them 


group becomes the basic criterion of suc- 
r the learner. : 

kc defects and difficulties of this s 
tem have not always been clearly cies 
In fact, it is a system which was veers! 
required by the forces of the quei 
school growth of the past halo be 
Breaking with this system will ew ll 
easy, for schools are governed pence 
by stereotypes in the minds of the pe 
fessional staffs and the general POPhif- 
tion. It is not easy even to think of adl 
ferent ways of operating — poe 
less to gain public acceptance o d, na- 
new ways, regardless of student nee p 
tional need, international a: 
changes in available technologies. e of 

Science has unquestionably pem col: 
age, and the tasks of our schools ome by 
leges have been permanently alter sible 
that maturation. No longer is it Dum 
for any thoughtful school person „gest 
where in the United States to e or 
that adequate development in any pn 
young people be delayed unti. the 
other time at some other pee ossible 
School program. No longer is lE wee to 
for any responsible educator a 
Suggest that abler young people € elvess 
depended upon to look after ee an 
So that it is not necessary for pars ir de- 
colleges to attend particularly to t md ys 
velopment patterns. However, 10 ration 
every school and college, incorpo an 
of an effective program in prp 
the development of scientists wil ill nec- 
duce processes and values which ia tiona 
essarily reshape the entire pet 
Structure. The patterns of our 997. je 
and our international difficulties choice 
powerfully that we have little haping: 
other than to undertake such res bless 

€ are being forced into sharp 
With our educational past. 

Under the enormous pressures s W 
times, we are relearning some thng 


of our 
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knew once before: that high intellectual 
ability is where you find it; that in the 
interests of an effective democracy intel- 
lectual ability at all levels must be de- 
veloped; that our entire nation must be 
educated as swiftly as possible in the basic 
thought modes and the basic knowledges 
of the science and technology of our day. 
These are things which Thomas Jeffer- 
Son knew about and wrote about; and 
they are the things which in part pro- 
duced the first Morrill Act, the far-reach- 


ing educational act passed by our Con- 
gress in the midst of its preoccupation 
with the Civil War—a preoccupation 
which certainly was not less than that of 
the Congress of today. 

In our anxiety to insure opportunities 
for education for everyone, we have lost 
sight of these three great truths. We are 
rediscovering them now, in our vigorous 
national debate on education. Let us hope 
that the rediscovery has not come too 
late. 


+ Bureau Sdal. ^ 
DAVID Hà 
Dated 
i Aess. No... e n 


Science for All Children and Youth" 


WILLARD J. JACOBSON 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF NATURAL SCIENCES, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


LL children and youth should have 
Fs opportunity to study science. 
Why? Primarily because of the nature of 
science and scientific endeavor. Science is 
the investigation and interpretation of 
events that occur in our natural, physical 
environment and within our bodies. 
These kinds of events are important in 
the lives of everyone. To investigate and 
interpret some of them is a liberalizing 
experience that has a place in the educa- 
tion of all. 

Science for all children and youth is 
general education. Effective, challenging 
programs of science education are im- 
portant for the welfare of our commu- 
nities, regions, and nations and for the 
survival of cherished freedoms. How- 
ever, these science experiences are im- 
portant primarily because of the contri- 
butions they make to the lives of children 
and young people. One of the first steps 
in planning science programs for all chil- 
dren and youth is to explore and clarify 
some of these contributions, 

Science experiences for all children and 
youth should be of general interest and 
value and lead into investigations and 
interpretations of events in the nat- 


* Dr. Jacobson is President of the Council for 
Elementary Science, International Association 
for the Education of Teachers in Science. 
Promising Practices in Nutrition in the Ele. 
mentary School, by Jacobson, Boyd, and Hill, 
was published recently by the Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia, 
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ural, physical environment that are of 
benefit to everyone. From these inv E 
gations and interpretations, inda E 
young people should gain some acq chat 
ance with methods and approaches ess 
have been used with considerable FOA 
in science. While the experiences ur o 
eral education are for everyone, out 
must be kept open to children anc Men 
who may seek their life work M These 
area of science and technology. ning 
considerations, and others, make peri g 
for science for all children and ve an 
task to challenge the resourcefulne duca- 
ingenuity of professional science € 

tors. 


CONTRIBUTIONS d 
SCIENCE EDUCATION . 


ould 
Children, parents, and teachers p 


ci 
ask, What are the contributions ° all 
ence education to the educan pats 
children and youth? Why should V^. 
able time, effort, and money be oP ural 
to investigate and interpret cestions 
Physical phenomena? These d erve 45 
deserve answers, which in turn A an 
guides in planning science progr? 
developing Science experiences. 


Building a World View hysical 

Man is a part of the natural, be only 
world. If our view is limited, we d view? 
ourselves. As we develop a rye much 
We see ourselves as a part OF * 
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larger and more complex world. Our 
stature is enhanced, not diminished, as the 
breadth and depth of our understanding 
Increase, 

Once man saw himself as a unique or- 
ganism unrelated to any other living 
things, and he considered his place of 
residence the center of a small and limited 
universe. With this restricted point of 
view it was difficult to approach the 
study of himself and other living things, 
and there were no other worlds worthy 
of exploration. Enhancement was sought 
through status rather than through ac- 
complishment. 

Now, man is viewed as related to the 
test of the living world. The physical 
Principles that are used to study the ani- 
Mate and inanimate environment have 
Proved to be of great worth in the study 
of the human body. In the modern view 
our place of residence is one of the nine 
Planets that revolve around a medium- 
Sized star in one of the billion or more 
-— in a universe of tremendous, per- 

aps infinite, dimensions. The doors are 
Pew to an exciting exploration of at 
sn part of the vast and complex uni- 

in which we live. Our children and 
LE people will take part in the ad- 
res that lie ahead. 
is has been suggested that children 
to "make sense" of the environ- 
S in Which they live in a way that is 
mewhat similar to the process by which 
Concepts have been developed in science." 
he Science experiences of children in 
ool should contribute to the develop- 
i of a view of the world that is con- 
dou. with views of the world and man 
Oped in modern science. 


*See, for 

v M example, John Navarra, Tbe De- 
b ment of Scientific Concepts in a Young 
Teach (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
p. Tis College, Columbia University, 1955), 


Methods of Science and Children’s Ex- 
periences 


Perhaps there are good reasons why the 
International Geophysical Year has been 
one of our greatest achievements in inter- 
national cooperation. Scientists from al- 
most every nation have worked together 
with a minimum of bickering and with 
considerable cooperation in their study of 
the planet on which we live. 

Most scientists agree on how to test the 
validity of any suggested answer to a 
question or proposal for action or experi- 
mentation. It is an empirical test: when 
observations or experiments are carried 
out to test a proposal, does the hypothesis 
work? For example, a classical hypothesis 
has recently been rejected. Some text- 
books contain diagrams of the circulation 
of the earth’s atmosphere which indicate 
that there are no winds across the equa- 
tor. This implies that there is a minimum 
of mixing of the air masses in the south- 
ern and northern hemispheres. A study 
of the circulation of air within the atmos- 
phere through tracing the spread of 
radioactive materials from nuclear tests 
shows that there is a mixing of the air 
over all sections of the earth. The hy- 
pothesis has not withstood the empirical 
test, and most scientists who have studied 
the question accept the evidence of the 
flow of air across the equator. 

Children and young people should have 
an opportunity to work in areas where 
their ideas must be put to an empirical 
test. A group of children were very In- 
terested in a litter of new-born rabbits. 
They discussed their color, size, and the 
kind of care that they needed. One of the 
boys asked, “Can we find out how many 
are boy rabbits and how many are girl 
rabbits?" The teacher, not being very 
ous to get into this area of discussion, 


anxi 
“Perhaps we can do that after the 


said, 
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rabbits are a little older.” In the days 
that followed, the same boy repeated the 
question a number of times. Finally he 
asked, “Why can’t we find out how 
many boy rabbits and how many girl 
rabbits there are? I know how to do it. 
'The teacher decided that this question 
might as well be dealt with. “All right, 
how do you tell which are boy rabbits 
and which are girl rabbits?” The boy 
gave his answer with an air of assurance, 
"It's simple. We can vote on it!" 
Children and young people need a 
chance to study questions and problems 
where their ideas are subjected to tests 
and checked with empirical evidence, 
“hard facts.” We decide some questions 
by voting, but two and a half billion 
human beings can be wrong. In some 


cases we go to empirical evidence to 
check and test our ideas, 


Science Experiences and the Growth 
and Development of Children and Y. oung 
People 

We are often criticized for be 
more concerned about what o 
ple think than about what we 
uals think. Some recent studies paint a 
rather frightening picture of this con- 
cern of young people? When the ques- 
tion, I wonder what they think? becomes 
more important than What do I think? 
it is a matter of just concern for educa- 
tors. 

Children need to have a chance to in- 
vestigate questions that they ask, to con- 
sider many different aspects of them, and 
to try many different possible answers 
until they become quite certain of their 
answers to the questions, Fo 
many children have had the ex 
filling a tumbler with water 


ing much 
ther peo- 
as individ- 


r example, 
perience of 
; putting a 
? See, for example, H. H. Remmers and D, H. 


Radler, “Teenage Attitudes.” Scientific Amer- 
ican, Vol. 198, June 1958, PP- 25-29. 


card over it, and holding the tumbler FE 
side down. The pressure of the air pci 
card holds the water in the tumbler. Yi 
girl asked, *How much air can you er 
ito the tumbler and still have the = 
stay in?” The teacher had never sig 
of this question, but she asked, ' How "" 
we find out?" The answer was, i ied 
The children gradually let more air is 
the tumbler, and soon found that ced 
could let almost all of the water out, the 
still the card would be supported eater 
outside pressure of the air. The tke ice 
asked them to check various scie ne 
books to see if others had had the pes 
results. They found no record of mre 
periment in any of their books, ees = 
had studied the question gemi y Sci- 
Were quite certain of their results. lum 
ence is one of the areas of the en e pas 
in which children and young people Ctr 
learn to know what they think a 
various questions and issues. - 

A good science program can ps 
children and young people to d w 
optimum physical growth an la 
being. Many children, for examp nutri- 
being handicapped by inen oor an 
tion. The ones who grow rest a the 
fidgety at about eleven o’clock presk- 
morning may have had little or herad 
fast. Those who are often absent e 
of colds and other minor illnesses ee 
Paying part of the cost of mild ma eating 
tion. In a recent survey of the New 
habits of children in a school in the were 
York region, 70 per cent of me qui: 
found to be receiving inadequate ^ in 
tion. At best, these children ar e m qus 
learning under serious bandi po ror 
Sibly their physical and ^re being 
growth and development ar d young 
Stunted. In science, children po help 
People can have experiences poses an 
them to achieve optimum gro 
development. 


help 
jeve 
ell- 
are 
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Participation in Developments in Science 
and Technology 


From a historical perspective, the ac- 
celeration of the rate of discovery and 
development in science and technology 
In recent times has been phenomenal. 
Oppenheimer has estimated that the 
amount of tested scientific information 
available is doubled every ten years.? 

" Developttients in science and technol- 
"c Ae made a tremendous difference 
m oh ay of living and in our outlook 
€ world. Developments in the 

m pem in such fields as medicine 
itam e health have lengthened the 
nip. ife expectancy from forty-nine 
mins years. More efficient inter- 
ed lie ustion engines have revolution- 
SIETE ma y of living by making pos- 
cian e and convenient transportation 
dersane and through the air. The un- 
nelio ae ag control of electromag- 
ales liation have made possible the 
speed vw of sounds and pictures at the 
"Pain: ight. Harnessing the energy of 
Suh 5 eas of the atom may give us al- 
be nexhaustible sources of energy. 
activin are some of the results of the great 
there ya science and technology, and 

Th = more to come. b 
Posi: mat of science should make it 
and pert or everyone to participate in, 
in FLAME. contribute to, the fascinating 
of the T to gain a better interpretation 

bu des: in which we live. Chil- 
vilis ant to know about animals and 
ee and soil, electricity and 
ae Pars the sun and stars. Scientists 
Well as ded these same phenomena as 
explorie d ing the exceedingly small and 
ence in g the very large and distant. Sci- 

general education should develop 


Tien Oppenheimer, "Science and Our 
Este. ulletin of Atomic Scientists, Vol. 12, 
Ptember 1956, P: 237- 


scientific literacy so that all children and 
youth can participate in this adventure. 

Some of our young people will even- 
tually contribute to the development of 
various fields of science and technology. 
General science should help to keep doors 
to the future open and to provide a basis 
for choosing the proper door. General 
courses in science will provide a base 
from which some young people can pre- 
pare to contribute in various fields of 
science and technology. 


Science Education and Future Policy- 
Making 
In a democracy, the basic policy 
decisions are made by the people and by 
their representatives in government, and 
it is essential that the people who make 
these decisions have a chance to become 
well-informed and make intelligent de- 
cisions that are consistent with the broad 
eneralizations and principles of science. 
Many of these policy decisions involve 
science and technology. Most issues re- 
lated to agriculture, national defense, 
aeronautics, conservation, civil defense, 
ower development, flood control, public 
health, and space exploration involve 
matters related to science and technol- 
ogy. A major issue in the 1956 presi- 
dential campaign centered around the 
ear devices and weapons. 
Intelligent resolution of such issues re- 
quires an understanding of how to ap- 
roach them intelligently, a grasp of 
some of the basic scientific principles, 
and an ability to apply the principles to 
specific issues. Science for all children 
and youth should prepare young people 
for these responsibilities of citizenship. 


SCIENCE PROGRAMS FOR ALL 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


At present science programs for all 
children and youth are most often devel- 


testing of nucl 
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oped in kindergarten through the € 
grade. These programs usually involv 
experience in elementary eig ie 
general science, and biology. In som 
schools there are also general courses in 
the physical sciences. Usually, elementary 
school science experiences are developed 
by general classroom teachers, while ex- 
periences in general science, biology, and 
the physical sciences are developed by 
science teachers. Science programs range 
from unimaginative, haphazard experi- 
ences developed “when there is time,” to 
a wide variety of carefully planned ac- 
tivities in classrooms, in laboratories, and 
in the field. In few situations, however, is 
there an integrated program for science 
experiences which offers all children and 
youth a chance to explore in various sci- 
ences, including important new ones, and 
to build systematically on their previous 
experiences. It may be that the greatest 
challenge that faces science educators is 
the development of effective science pro- 
grams for the elementary school and the 
early years of the secondary school. 
Planning effective science programs 
that make the maximal contribution to 
the education of all children and youth is 
a complex undertaking. It involves an un- 
derstanding of young people—their de- 
velopmental Characteristics 
drives, and previous experien 
derstanding of what is neces 


, interests, 
ces; an un- 


sary or de- 
sirable to become an able citizen the 
kinds of issues that citizens need to be 


prepared to explore and understand; an 
understanding of the total school pro- 
gram—the kinds of experiences that chil- 
dren have previously had as well as their 
experiences in other areas of the curricu- 
lum; an understanding of science—the 
broad, sweeping scientific generalizations 
that are deemed to be most important, 
and the new and fascinating recent de- 
velopments in science and technology. 


Only two characteristics of wired 
science programs will be err Mg 
These programs should be flexib ours 
the same time, carefully planned: : es 
so that children and teachers can om 
freedom to investigate and ix en 
timely questions and scade ri E 
carefully planned so that chil 2 EL 
young people can explore new à 
familiar areas of science. 


Flexibility in Science Programs -— 
There should be enough ains i 
Science programs so that che d are 
lenging questions and problems 2 ad 
identified and asked by nn 
young people can be discussed, portant 
gated, and studied. The most me an 
purpose of education is to page. 
help people to learn and be a ether OF 
true test of a good teacher is W^ ep 
not children or young people e wit 
grow as a result of their M nene Hh af 
him. To promote such ed chil- 
growth, the teacher must work w! means 
dren "where they are," whieh oblems 
working with the questions and pr Janne 
that they identify and raise. ape flexi- 
science programs should have t ossible- 
bility to make creative teaching P f the 
At the time of the launching "raise 
first earth satellites, some ae’ satel- 
the question, What keeps the eo was 
lites from falling to the earth? ful que 
a timely, interesting, and fruit t make 
tion. The course of study did no it had 
Provision for considering it; ! ces that 
made such a provision, the eee this 
a class would have been p m ea 
question at the same time the have bee” 
satellite was launched would vat some 
small. The teacher, with the help 9 ^ ich 
children’s science books, Lied ea 
the children as they learned poa tha 
satellites and the balance of a the 
keeps the satellites revolving ? 
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earth. In his school, flexibility of pro- 
gram made good teaching possible. 
With a flexible approach considerable 
attention can be devoted to methods that 
are valuable in studying questions and 
solving problems. Children and young 
rap need to become aware of useful 
tees of information, techniques of ob- 
servation, the nature of controlled ex- 
periments, and methods of analyzing data 
to determine the degree of certainty with 
Which we know. There has been criti- 
wd : the concern of educators with 
eiii Pas methods were the only con- 
subtitled. pe this criticism might be 
. On the other hand to ignore 
n is to disregard one of the most 
portant aspects of our work with 
ap pps. All children and youth 
areal have an opportunity to learn some 
"s en of approaching and dealing 
ural questions and problems in their nat- 
M physical environment. 
din tenes ce yes ji Rep 
tensively in ipe ith 
e di some area of science with a 
Film m also has an interest in that 
To irn has developed some competence. 
base re pi their teachers have such 
n wi competence, one school sys- 
terehan consider as prospective science 
telad bo those who have a science- 
men js These teachers are en- 
i to work with the children and 
im E people who have an interest in this 
fod or science. For example, over a pe- 
youn years a group of children and 
ud = people in that community have 
ene oe for very fine experi- 
S E the field of astronomy. They 
proach a chance to learn how to ap- 
field of questions and problems in the 
exposed pr and they have been 
Dérson de the infectious enthusiasm ofa 
tictlar & o is keenly interested in a par- 
eld of study. Ideally, a school 


should afford all youngsters an opportu- 
nity to work with a teacher who is 
keenly interested and competent in the 
area in which they are deeply interested. 


A Planned Program of Exploratiom in 
Science 


Children and young people should be 
provided an opportunity to explore areas 
of science with which they have little or 
no acquaintance. In one classroom vari- 
ous kinds of magnets were spread around 
the table. A small group of children came 
in and asked, “What are these?" The re- 
ply was, “They are magnets. Let's see 
what we can do with them." We found 
that certain substances—nails and other 
steel objects—were attracted by magnets 
and others were not, and we developed 
many experiences that helped us to gain 
a better understanding of magnetism. 
These children were keenly interested in 
studying magnetism, even though they 
were not familiar with the term “mag- 
nets” when they entered the room. One 
of the important functions of science ex- 

eriences is giving children and young 


people a chance to explore a variety of 


new areas of science. 

In our science programs for all chil- 
dren and youth, experiences related to 
many of the broad fields of science 
should be developed. Some of the newer 
sciences, such as nutrition and ecology, 

robably are not represented to the ex- 
tent that they should be in most science 
programs. Sciences such as oceanog- 
raphy, soil science, hydrology; and me- 
teorology are sometimes neglected in the 
science programs of communities where 
they are of special 


] importance. The scope 
of our planned programs in science needs 
to be broadened to 1 


include experiences 
related to these important fields. 
At the same time, we should strive for 


greater depth in our science experiences. 
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Superficiality and year-by-year repeti- 
tion ana duplication of science experi- 
ences are no longer excusable. Instead, 
fewer areas of study should be developed 
in each year, and these areas should be 
developed in greater depth. We need 
planning of a general nature so that there 
is articulation of the planned science ex- 
periences of the various years of school 
to avoid needless repetition and ensure 
depth and quality of the experiences. 

With a depth approach, youngsters 
can have a chance to become more aware 
of the methods that are used to deal with 
problems in the sciences. In many cases 
their experiences may be organized 
around questions and problems raised in 
that area of science. What makes air- 
planes fly? A fifth-grade class organized 
many of their experiences in a unit of 
transportation around this question. They 
studied the various forces that act on an 
airplane, including the forces that lift it 
into the air. They built kites and model 
airplanes and learned the principles in- 
volved in their flight. They traced the 
steps that had to be taken before the first 
heavier-than-air aircraft could be built. 
Because they could devote considerable 
time and energy to the study of a ques- 
tion such as, What makes airplanes fly?, 
they were able to gain a better under- 
standing of the methods that can be used 
to study and deal with problems. 

A depth approach helps youngsters to 
become aware of some of the unan- 
swered questions in science. Too often, 
science teaching is dogmatic in nature, 
and children may get the impression that 
all of the answers are known in science. 
But take the question, What makes it 
hard to start a wagon or car rolling, and 
why are they difficult to stop once they 
are rolling? Usually, we answer with the 
word “inertia.” But what is inertia? No 


one has a completely satisfactory answer 


to that question. There are many d 
swered questions about this a ey 
characteristic of matter. ee. bed 
Science experiences, children an Tem: 
people should have a chance to oe if 
aware of some of the phenomena "rell 
not understand to our satisfaction, 3 dti 
as those which we do understan 
considerable certainty. . — 

Through their experiences it ah tó 
children and young people can les most 
understand and use some of He the 
important generalizations conima E has 
world in which they live. jp cin a 
been described as man's min 
attempt to gain ever broader explain 
zations that can be used E. may be 
phenomena. For example, it E charac- 
important to know the names an ees, It is 
teristics of specific kinds of pes the 
more important, however, to pos con 
general characteristics of a an 
ditions in which various trees t dy them 
to know how to examine and pond ge 
anywhere. This is a broader, jaren a 
eral understanding. Our chi c of th 
young people should learn peel have 
broad generalizations of science enerali- 
some experience in using these E 
Zations in their own communit 


APPROACHES TO 
TEACHING SCIENCE be com 
The teaching of science should ; c? 
Sistent with the nature of Ape charac 
tivity. For example, it should nsider D€ 
terized by a willingness to p^ sho 
information and ideas, and tl formatio 
be no arbitrary rejection of pe ques i 
merely because it may mike their St 
preconceived ideas. Through in some 1- 
of science, children should ga! and pr? 4 
Sight into the way questions 4 dea 
lems are approached, studie à 
with in the field of science. 
Effective teaching of science 
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terized by a variety of approaches. In 
some cases it takes the form of discussion 
and explanation of what may seem to 
be complex phenomena. Sometimes such 
tools of science as magnifying glasses and 
microscopes, prisms and spectroscopes, 
terrariums and aquariums are used to in- 
vestigate events in our environment. One 
of the most fruitful approaches to the 
teaching of science is to deal with the 
questions and problems that are raised 
by children and youth. 


Questions and Problems of Children and 
Youth 


Children and youth raise a myriad of 
questions about themselves and things in 
their environment. Why is the sky blue? 
Where did I come from? What is it like 
i the center of the earth? How can fish 
ee. under water while we can’t? Are 
Mor iis living anywhere else in the 
Sine : What is electricity? Some ques- 

are trivial; others are profound. 
mee » questions seriously asked indi- 
& a desire to find out. The desire to 
nd out about ourselves and the environ- 
ks ent in which we live is the basic moti- 
ee for experiences in science. 
duin questions usually have to be 
dense ed. In a classic example of misun- 
anding a child asked, “Where did I 
come from?” After receiving a long, 
ee prepared discourse on human 
production, the child reacted, "But my 
friend Johnny said he came from Cleve- 
land. Where did I come from?" Often a 
nids question means something quite 

‘ferent from the meaning assumed by 

an adult, 


The Search for Information 

fe Children and young people have access 
ed a variety of sources of information to 
oe they can go in their study of ques- 
‘ons and problems. Many of these 


sources are similar to the ones that are 
used by scientists. Very often one of the 
first steps in the study of problems is to 
find out what others have discovered 
about the problems. A wide variety of 
excellent science books for children and 
young people make available to them the 
results of the work of many others who 
have studied the problem. In addition, in 
most communities there are farmers and 

rocers, scientists and technicians who 
can help children get the information they 
need. The resources in the community 
can be used to find out what others have 
learned about interesting questions and 
problems. 

Science for children and youth should 
be characterized by rich opportunities 
to work with the materials and equip- 
ment of science. Children and young 
people should have a chance to handle 
microscopes, meters, test tubes, gradu- 
ates, and other science laboratory equip- 
ment. Field experiences in their environ- 
ment will help them to “see where they 
had only looked before.” In these varie- 
ties of ways, children and young people 
obtain information that helps them to 
deal with the questions they ask and the 
problems they raise. Their experiences 
in science are enriched as a variety of 
approaches is utilized by the teacher. 


Development of Concepts and Generali- 


zations 

In the field of science certain broad 

eneralizations that are believed to hold 
for all situations have been developed. 
The conservation of matter and energy 
is a generalization that is believed to hold 
for all situations. Children and youth un- 
cover discrete information, for example, 
that the energy for generating the elec- 
tricity we use comes from the burning of 
coal. This information may be valuable, 
but of greater value are the generaliza- 
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tions that can be developed from it. For 
example, we will never obtain more per 
trical energy from the burning of coa 
than there is latent energy in the coal. 
One of the most important jobs of the 
teacher is to help children and youth to 
see how their experiences are related to 
broad generalizations that have wide ap- 


plicability. 
Using Generalizations 


Children and young people should 
learn to use broad generalizations of sci- 
ence to deal with questions and prob- 
lems. Verbal mastery is not enough; 
the generalizations are for use. For ex- 
ample, children should be able to use the 
generalization of the conservation of 
matter and energy to evaluate the claims 
that are periodically made for a perpetual 
motion machine, 

The demonstration has always been an 
important tool of the teacher of science. 
Usually a demonstration shows how 
scientific principles or generalizations can 
be used to explain various physical events 
in the environment. In a sense, for chil- 
dren and young people these generaliza- 
tions become the distillates from their 
experiences that can be used throughout 


their lives as they approach new ques- 
tions and problems. 


SUMMARY 


We are being challenged to develop 
science programs that will be of value 
for all children and youth, 

Our planned science programs should 
provide opportunities for children and 


yomg people tu explore many af Ur 
fields of modern science and techno S 
In planned programs af skye give 
should eliminate dull repetition an Lp 
more attention to study in depth an o 
more concerned with improvement 
the quality of science experiences. — 

Within our science programs © ate 
should be the flexibility to investigate 
and study questions and ers 
are of current interest. It would er eo a 
desirable if every youngster coul is 
chance to associate himself with "^ the 
thusiastic teacher in an area in cna 
teacher has developed considerable 
etence. to 
d There is a variety of etal 
teaching science for all oe 
youth, but the approach chosen ont 
always be consistent with the poe 
scientific activity. One fruitful gni 
involves the study of the pep 
times profound, questions and p en an 
identified and raised by june ing à 
youth, and, in the process, deve a gen 
functional understanding of broa 
eralizations of science. : e in- 

We know that young children ayrind 
terested in science and raise a natural. 
of questions concerning the ip own 
Physical environment and tha llenges 
bodies. One of the exciting chall Er 
before us as educators is to find ica 
nurture this interest and to cres an 
and guide the growth of our chi swers ¢ 
young people as they seek pet of 
these questions. The proper universe 
mankind is the universe. The outh- 
lies ahead for our children and y 
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T= problem considered in this dis- 
i isi is apparently not pecul- 
tiee Pd nited States. In August, 1957; 
ties m n red educators from fifty coun- 
Bera et in Germany to discuss "The 
iiie: ay of Teachers: Causes and Rem- 
E : ^ t was their conclusion that this 
kmi e most urgent educational prob- 
in the world at that time, and the 
MP om has not seen any marked change 

Al general picture. . 
though probably few people realize 
mrt is ‘no more important social 
staff e facing a country than how to 
ed E public schools with fully quali- 
n5 ah TSonnel, Unfortunately there are 
"ER m incidents relating to public 
tión Py that serve to focus the atten- 
ousness the average layman on the seri- 
is nothi of the current situation. There 
Or a bo s resembling a flood, a famine, 
the ,, pact shooting; nothing to outrage 
Public; only children to be taught 
Pul many of whom are ill-pre- 
since i the task at hand. Moreover, 
ing Si x harmful results-of poor teach- 
ately ob not in most cases immedi- 
abound servable, the complacency which 
enou. S is not easily shaken. True 
gh the Russian space missile has 
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roused from their lethargy many citizens 

heretofore indifferent as to the quality 
of education in this country, but un- 

fortunately the effect of this has been 

to place emphasis on a very limited as- 
ect of the total problem. 

It would be naive to suggest that there 
is a formula which, if known and applied, 
would give us an easy answer to the 
problem. The current situation is much 
more complicated than most people real- 
ize. If you live in a favored community, 
where school salaries are relatively high, 
where schools are considered important 
and are well-supported, where teachers 
are happy and the leadership is enlight- 
ened, then you may be unaware of the 
national problem. But there are irrefu- 
table facts which, when understood, 
make the picture something less than at- 
tractive. 

Now what do we mean by “able teach- 
ers”? Some of us have been working and 
hoping throughout the past quarter cen- 
tury, if not longer, to enable teaching to 
take its place among the recognized pro- 
fessions and no longer be viewed as a 
“poor relation.” It is generally considered 
that a profession has some distinctive 
features, among which is a lengthy pe- 
riod of specialized preparation. It is taken 
for granted that members of a profession 
possess à high degree of intelligence and 
a social point of view. Moreover, in the 
selective process which characterizes 
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most professions, personality is a consid- 
eration that is not overlooked. . 

So when we talk about attracting and 
retaining able or qualified teachers, we 
should be thinking about well-prepared 
individuals who possess high IQ's, who 
have a sense of mission, and whose per- 
sonalities are effective. To assume that 
persons who possess less than the fore- 
going can satisfy the educational needs 
of American youth is to underestimate 
the complexities of the teaching task and 
the importance of education in our dem- 
ocratic society. If teaching can be en- 
trusted to those who have just completed 
a four-year liberal arts college program, 
coupled with a brief internship and a 
course in psychology, then we have no 
serious problem in staffing our schools. 
In brief, if anybody who successfully 
emerges at a college commencement 
with his Sheepskin in his pocket can be 
certified to teach, then the supply can 
be made to balance the demand. There 
are apparently some influential people in 
this country who would settle for this 
solution and be content. Lower taxes 
would result, although the ultimate ef- 
fect on the gross national product might 
not be so favorable. So we have to ex- 


amine what is meant by qualified and 
able. 


There are at present approximately 


1,240,000 teaching positions in the public 
Schools, 780,000 of which are element 
and 460,000 secondary. The demand in 
September, 1958, based on the best esti- 
mates available, is 220,000, assuming that 
certification requirements are to be met 
and some of the overcrowding relieved, 
The colleges turned out 116,000 tech- 
nically qualified individuals this past June 
who conceivably could fill 


this number 
of vacancies, thereby leavin 


g a shortage 
of only 104,000. But experience shows 


that less than 75 per cent of those pre- 


pared to teach actually go into cs d 
at graduation, and the net shortage 2 
fore is estimated to be 13 5,000 menm 
Lest anyone misunderstand, it ejon a 
said that there will not be 135,000 € p 
or groups without teachers this fest 
Many school systems will not re ati 
overcrowding or add necessary sone 
or replace the a al geen | also 
to any significant extent. There w! dnd 
be some additions to staff made es. 
Sources other than the regular college 
One student of this problem y Hie d 
that the return of teachers from e the 
tivities and home duties b ipu du- 
loss of experienced teachers to PD 
ties in four states studied (Indiana, ew 
sas, New Jersey, and upstate not à 
York).3 But the national picture ie the 
hopeful one from the soars dt that 
pupils. It should be pointed Hes d to the 
shortages are by no means limite a New 
poorer states. On July 8, 1958, lint: 
York newspaper carried this Acute.” 
“Lack of Teachers in State Is hat 
The story which followed stated h 6,000 
estimated deficit would approach °, be 
in New York State and there pic d 
shortages in both elementary an and for 
ary schools in 1958-59. The eM home 
teachers of mathematics, — espe 
economics, English, and music 
cially high at present. ollments 

Turnover and increased ent and i 
are the chief factors related to pam 
every state. There is little i and the 
done about population growt ollments: 
resulting increase in school enr! unavoid- 
but turnover is not completely 

? National Education Association, 

ivision, Teacher Supply and 


Public Schools, 1958 (Washington, D. à 
1958). . 
5 Dens M. Page, A Survey ed A action 
Teacher Recruitment P olicies 
Doctor of Education Project bia 
York: Teachers College, Colum 
1958). Typewritten. 
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able. For this reason every effort to re- 
tain competent staff members should be 
encouraged. 

But what can be done to attract and 
retain gifted teachers in the face of the 
imbalance between supply and demand? 
There have been periods before in this 
Century when supply was not equal to 
the demand. Between 1900 and 1916 we 
Were plagued with expanding school en- 
rollments and a dearth of qualified teach- 
ers. Economic opportunities were tempt- 
ing men, especially, to abandon teaching 
positions for larger rewards in other vo- 
Cations, and where students were weigh- 
ing the pros and cons of various occupa- 
tions, there was a tendency to look to 
other opportunities than teaching when- 
ever a free choice could be made. World 

ar I aggravated the situation still fur- 
ther; large numbers of teachers resigned, 
and by 1918 nearly two-fifths of the na- 
tion’s teachers were beginners. 

From 1926 to 1940 the pendulum 
Swung completely back to where we had 
an oversupply of technically qualified 
teachers, This included the period of the 
Great Depression, and by 1932 only 
about 40 per cent of the college students 
Who were equipped to teach were able to 
obtain jobs. World War II reversed the 
Situation again, and since 1940 the de- 
mand has consistently exceeded the 
Supply, 

€: We have had fifty years or more of 
“Xperience with imbalances, mostly on 
the side of undersupply. What have we 
dai, if anything? The answer isn’t too 
T but there are signs that a more sys- 
un Pee approach to the problem is being 

€rtaken and promises to bear fruit. 
i one thing, the annual collection and 
Un s Pretation of statistical data bearing 
stu Upply and demand, such as the Maul 
diest (NEA sponsored), are providing 
“NEA, op, cit. 


administrators, legislators, and others with 
a basis for planning. While the data are 
still not complete as regards the total 
supply available, the time is not far dis- 
tant when every state will gather and in- 
terpret the statistical facts on both supply 
and demand for all school positions. This 
is a first step and a necessary one if an 
objective attack is to be made. While the 
public does not always respond to a ra- 
tional appeal, it is quite impossible to con- 
vince policy makers as to the legislative 
measures essential for progress without 
the evidence. 

A second step that is necessary if good 
teachers are to be recruited is the identi- 
fication of those able young people who 
should be encouraged to choose teaching 
as a career. This is not being done ade- 
quately, despite sporadic efforts here and 
there that may have received consider- 
able publicity. For one thing, teachers 
have been disposed to advise the ablest 
high school students to go into medicine, 
law, engineering or business, thereby re- 
vealing often their own assessment of the 
vocation of teaching. In some ways this 
is a vicious circle. Underpaid, disap- 
pointed teachers seek to prevent others 
from making the same mistake they feel 
they made in their own choices. As a re- 
sult, the more gifted students are steered 
into one of the more respected profes- 
sions and the less gifted go into teaching. 
Fortunately a determined effort is being 
made to alter this procedure. The Future 
Teachers of America, which now num- 
bers more than 100,000 members in high 
schools, are in many instances striving to 
attract the abler students into the organi- 
zation. Moreover, the administrations, 
working in close cooperation with teach- 
ers, are increasingly on the alert for evi- 
dences of future teaching promise in the 
student body. Opportunities for FTA 
members to have teaching experiences are 
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providing evidence of ability and interest 
which enables counselors to offer wise 
vocational guidance. Moreover, the teach- 
ing experience itself provides a self- 
screening process by which the student 
can shape his own choice of a career. It 
enables him to sense his success or lack of 
it and to get a measure of the satisfaction 
involved. 

Another attempt to identify teaching 
talent is made through aptitude tests. 
While admittedly still in the experimental 
stage, these tests should throw some addi- 
tional light on the student’s abilities and 
interests beyond that gained through the 
observations of teachers. Although apti- 
tude tests and clubs such as the FTA can- 
not be relied upon solely to identify and 
encourage the talented, they do consti- 
tute important media for recruitment. 

"There has been considerable discussion 
about direct guidance of students into 
teaching. Some have questioned the ethics 
of it, but I doubt if anybody's conscience 
need trouble him, since teaching has 
played a poor second to the other profes- 
sions in the minds of guidance counselors 
and teachers. Presumably guidance in- 
volves a consideration of the facts, a 
weighing of the values, interests, and tal- 
ents of pupils. If the teaching profession 
doesn't believe in its own worth and fu- 
ture, then the country's children are 
doomed to be taught by third-rate indi- 
viduals. There is no greater social service 
known to man than school teaching. It is 
acknowledged to be the foundation on 
which all other professions rest. With 
top-flight teachers we can hope for gifted 
physicians, better-equipped lawyers, more 
talented engineers, and a better-educated 
citizenry generally. Hence, why should 
we hesitate to take our share of the 
gifted youth for teaching? 

The direct approach to recruitment is 
certainly essential, and it is inconceivable 


that the ablest minds will be drawn into 
the profession without personal pe 
agement from members of the teac 
staff. Face-to-face discussions are MOT 
effective (it would seem) than brochures 
and spot radio announcements 1n ue 
students reach decisions on careers. . 
guidance counselors and individual teac 
ers are key persons in recruitment. Lors 

Many teacher-preparatory cm ols 
now send representatives to high sc : as- 
once a year, either to address studen ced 
semblies or to talk to those intere 2 
about opportunities in teaching t the 
describe the program and features ^ the 
particular institutions from pent 
representative hails. Usually, ind " 
conferences are arranged in d is 
group meetings. Institutional tn chis 
perhaps the underlying reason T uda 
activity, but whatever the motiv ifi- 
purpose, it can be of considerable m 
cance in promoting recruitment. cruit- 

Another direct approach to ane as 
ment by institutions has been to : ted in 
host to high school seniors interes 
exploring the opportunities 1n s pro- 
Visits to the campus, with amp s and 
vision for students to ask questio 
observe the program in action, pem 
a logical procedure in arousing ersons 
The task of recruiting the right P as e 
and not merely the right cure a ful 
successfully performed only W e takes 
exchange of views and informat respon" 
place between student and tno porous 
sible for the recruiting. Hence ? i 
assessment of the facts is basic- quality 

Unfortunately the matter © attenti? : 
does not always receive proper arable t9 
If we were to set standards e pep would 
those established by mediana. in f^] 
be choosing students who high SC E 
upper 25 per cent pE tia P a cho” 
graduating classes in inte il Las 
lastic attainment, and perso 
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cording to estimates of demand, this 
would necessitate our attracting 45 per 
cent of all high school graduates who 
fall in the upper 25 per cent of their 
classes in the three qualifications men- 
tioned. All too frequently our teacher- 
preparatory institutions are forced to ac- 
cept students with considerably less 
promise than that exhibited by students 
in the upper quarter of their classes. The 
old saw about not being able to make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear applies here, 
and unless and until education can attract 
its share of the talented, the teaching pro- 
fession will not advance either in status 
or in effectiveness. 

A semi-direct attack on the problem is 
the provision of financial aid in the form 
of scholarships and fellowships to pro- 
Spective teachers. This appears to be an 
essential element in a successful recruit- 
Ment program. The bulk of the teacher 
Tecruits come from the lower middle 
Class of the population, hence they are 
Not financially able to attend college four 
OF five years. Until recent years little 
Public attention has been given to this 
Problem, Fortunately the situation is im- 
Proving. Eighteen states made specific 
ee in 1957 for scholarship grants. 

rida, Ohio, Virginia, and Maryland 
io sums from $300,000 to $500,000 
ne Fd by way of aid. Conditions are 
i ntrequently attached to the scholar- 
Á Fa awards. Sometimes the student signs 

l te which is cancelled when he com- 
se either a specified amount of study 
il Sn of teaching. If he fails to enter 
einer l he is obligated to refund the 
Bress of Someta The National Con- 
Thade su arents and Teachers has also 

stantial grants over the past sev- 


eral 
s years to i j 
ings to those preparing for teach 


SP 
e _ 
Vide haps the most significant effort to pro- 
ancial aid for prospective teachers has 


een Aes dear 
the signing into law, on September 2, 1958, 
P 


There is evidence to suggest, from an 
analysis of the facts in several states, that 
go per cent of those helped through 
scholarships have been employed later as 
teachers. The success of any aid plan ob- 
viously depends upon the standards used 
in selecting those to whom the awards 
are given. If the basis is primarily need 
and not ability, then the results are sure 
to be disappointing. But the desirability 
of providing financial aid to gifted young 
men and women as a means of attracting 
them to enter teacher-preparatory pro- 
grams cannot be questioned. 

While the efforts to persuade able 
young people to enter the profession 
through direct approaches must continue, 
it is certain that indirect attacks on the 
problem along a broad front are likely to 
bear more fruit. For one thing, parents 
who exercise great influence over pupils 
in their choice of careers must somehow 
be convinced that teaching is a noble and 
respected profession and that their chil- 
dren would do well to give it serious 
consideration. At the White House Con- 
ference on Education one of the reports 
set forth clearly what needed to be done 
to increase the supply of good teachers. 
Three basic requirements were listed: (1) 
prestige and status must be made com- 
parable to other professions; (2) salary 
structure must be high enough and flex- 
ible enough to compete with other fields 
bidding for manpower; and (3) the 
teacher's job must be so defined as.to 
challenge and attract the interest of tal- 
ented people. 


of the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
Title II of this Act provides for substantial 
sums of money to be spent during the next four 
years for loans to students. It further provides 
that, should a student enter upon a career of 
public school teaching, one-half of the loan 
would be forgiven. 

$ Elaine Exton, “Getting Quality Teac » 
Tbe American Scbool Bod dou iced 
56-58, February, 1956. ` 
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Perhaps the most obvious of the three 
requirements is salary. While the matter 
of remuneration is a complicated one, 
there is no doubt about the fact that 
teachers’ salaries have rather consistently 
lagged behind those paid in other occu- 
pations. Even with recent improvements, 
the appeal to men teachers especially is 
scarcely sufficient to enlist many of the 
abler ones in classroom teaching. The 
typical salary of classroom teachers is 
$4520 and the typical range for all teach- 
ers extends from $3800 to $6950. In 
eleven states the average salary is still 
under $3500. A few communities are 
paying maximum salaries approaching or 
exceeding $10,000 to those holding a doc- 
tor’s degree or the equivalent.” 

While it appears obvious that teachers 
will never compete successfully with 
business or medicine in the matter of in- 
come, the disparity must be cut down 
considerably if gifted persons are to be 
attracted to teaching. Someone reported 
recently on a school teacher who died 
leaving an estate of a quarter of a million 
dollars. This was attributed to her indus- 
try, her frugality, her wisdom in making 
investments, and an inheritance from her 
uncle of $240,000. My frank Opinion is 

that salary levels will not be raised signifi- 
cantly (certainly not in Proportion to 
cost of living and the wages of other 
groups) until the states and the Federal 
Government participate more actively in 
the support of education. As long as 
Washington and certain forces now op- 
posing federal aid continue to ignore the 
basic issue of supporting schools, we will 
have to inch our way along. If the teach- 
ing profession and lay friends of educa- 
tion hope to elevate the €conomic leve] 
of teachers, they should concentrate their 


T Statistics taken from National Education 
Association Research Bulletin, Salary Roundup, 
Vol. 36, No. 1, February, 1958, 


efforts on better ways to finance educa- 
on. ; 
. There are some who see in “merit rat- 
ing” the answer to the problem sd z 
tracting and retaining good teac i 
Perhaps they are right, but it is my op 4 
ion that the evidence to date does no 
point in this direction. This point of yos 
is supported by the logic found ts 
Winnetka, Illinois, “Report of a Lay 
Citizens’ Salary Committee.” 8 This Com- 
mittee was composed of business and prer 
fessional leaders well informed on "her 
rating schemes in industry. It was t a 
conclusion that merit rating was ill-suite 
to the needs of the local school ie 
and they rejected it in proposing a in 
salary schedule for Winnetka. If sa ay 
levels can be elevated to the point whe 1 
teachers can maintain a truly ange 
standard of living, there will oh ae 
reason for provisions which excee ii 
in order to attract and retain gifted teac » 
ers. It is inconceivable that a punt, 
his right mind would now or ever nom 
teaching as a vocation primarily y em 
it promises to pay well financially. If A 
nomic gain is the chief motive, ge 
law, engineering, medicine, and sev ing 
Other vocations offer more promis! 
opportunities, a the 
There is a growing conviction E e 
Part of many able educators and lay udi 
zens that one reason for the low m 
in which the profession is held is the " 
Standards which obtain. Programs iti- 
teacher-training institutions are CF to 
Cized, education courses are held Et of 
ridicule, and wholesale Mund 
existing certification requirements 1S e 
made. There is no doubt but that t! eo- 
attacks are influencing many young p of 
ple in their choice of a career. Som 


P zitte 
* Report of the Citizens’ Advisory Cont Jan- 
on Teacher Salaries. Winnetka, Illinois, 
uary, 1958. 
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the appraisals are downright unfair, the 
data reported are unreliable, and the mo- 
tives of the critics are questionable. These 
critics often overlook the fact that the 
teaching profession is in a state of transi- 
tion and fail to see that tremendous 
strides have been made during the past 
half century. Even within the past four 
decades we have advanced from two 
years of high school training to a bache- 
lor’s degree as the minimum preparation. 
But it is true that we still have too many 
watered-down programs in some of our 
teacher-educating institutions, and we 
need to improve our standards qualita- 
tively as well as quantitatively. Among 
other things we need to revitalize the 
Program and be sure that the experiences 
Provided students are related to the pro- 
fessional tasks inherent in teaching. 
Moreover, efforts should be made to in- 
Sure that the content taught in the pro- 
fessional schools is rich and meaningful 
and that scholarship is respected and ad- 
hered to, 

The critics are apparently unaware of 
the Magnitude of the task of establishing 
and maintaining standards in teacher 
training comparable to those achieved by 
Medicine and law. To find professors of 
the calibre required to insure high quality 
Of instruction in such an ill-supported 
Profession as ours is no simple undertak- 
ing. The salaries of college professors, €x- 
Cept in such schools as law and medicine, 
ate lower relatively than those of the 
Classroom teachers in the public schools. 
i the problem of attracting gifted 
ba and women to teach at the college 

el. But there is no denying that the 
en oblem of attracting able people to pub- 

€ school teaching is related to that of 
Maintaining teacher-preparatory institu- 
tons of a very high order. A student’s 
Teaction to his basic training for teaching 
Should be as enthusiastic as that of a 


medical or Jaw student. This means we 
must put our programs in teachers col- 
leges and schools of education in order 
and maintain high standards. A long step 
in this direction was the creation by the 
NEA of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. This organization is com- 
mitted to the task of raising certification 
levels and of accrediting only those 
teacher-preparatory institutions that meet 
the standards established. Self-criticism 
of this type and the assumption of con- 
trol within the profession of matters 
heretofore left in the hands of those less 
well equipped to manage them are 
among the most hopeful signs in the cur- 
rent picture. 

There are also problems related to, 
prestige which cannot be resolved over- 
night. The public image of the school 
teacher leaves much to be desired. While 
admitting the great social service inherent 
in the profession, the public tends to 
look upon teaching as an old maid's oc- 
cupation only slightly above the level of 
baby sitting. The proof of this is ap- 
parent in some of our elite communities. 
From among occupations and professions 
for which training is begun in these 
school systems, teaching is seldom elected 
by either parents or children. This was 
disclosed a few years ago in a study made 
by the Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil of the intentions of seniors with re- 
spect to their future vocations. Only 
about 6 per cent elected to teach and 

robably fewer than this actually entered 
the profession. The annual demand for 
new staff members in these highly se- 
lected, well-to-do school systems is sub- 
stantially greater than 6 per cent. What 
is more significant, these communities 
often represent the cultural elite of 
America and they should be contributing 
more of their young people than the 
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average community to a profession in 
which brains and cultural background 
mean so much. An interesting study by 
Dukes of the influences affecting the 
choice of vocations by seniors in Dela- 
ware repeatedly showed that the low 
status accorded teachers was a serious ob- 
stacle to recruitment. Low salaries and 
low esteem seemed to go hand in hand. 
One of the high school seniors in the to 
quarter of his class in a Delaware high 
school, when asked why he didn’t choose 
teaching as a career, wrote: 


I do not want to become a teacher for I 
do not see the challenge and the oppor- 
tunities of other professions in the teaching 
field. . . . In every other field the individual 
keeps on learning and his own progress is 
expressed by the increase in salary, position 
and satisfaction he gets out of his efforts. 
The teacher drudges along with extensive, 
but for me uninteresting and ungainfully 
boring work, while in other professions you 
either succeed or fail and start something 
else. I prefer a more colorful and more gain- 
ful professional life than that of a teacher. 


This reaction is not uncommon and 
reveals the ignorance of many young 
people with respect to the real opportu- 
nities in teaching. 

An analysis of the characterizations 
presented on television and in the movies 
would, I feel confident, support the gen- 
eralization that teachers are still viewed as 
somewhat atypical. We may have shaken 
off the robes of Ichabod Crane, but fig- 
uratively we still are not attired like the 
business executive, the attorney, or the 
physician. There is a certain skepticism 
on the part of many la 


: y laymen as to the 
normality of an individual who has 
elected to spend his life in such a humble 


calling. Public school teachers have not 


are Teacher Recruit- 
Education Project Re- 
Columbia University, 


achieved the status of “egg heads,” since 
they lack the long years of preparation, 
and in the minds of the general public 
we have a long way to go before be- 
ing fully accepted as equals of other pro- 
fessional workers. Citizens’ committees 
are attempting to correct this rer 
but it is a slow process. We need the he B 
of Hollywood and the TV industry an 
perhaps some of the methods of the 
"Hidden Persuaders" to make the teach 
ing profession attractive to talente 
young people. We need a Lionel Barry- 
more to do for teaching what he did mar 
the medical profession by p 
physicians (in the Dr. Kildare pictures 
in a light which made the job challenging 
and appealing. Instead we get a Milque- 
toast character like Mr. Peepers or an 
odd ball, even though lovable, like Mr: 
Chips. Even the clergy have done a n 
job than we in getting Hollywood d 
portray their members in a favam t 
light and create an image that has appe? 
One can, of course, think of exceptions 
but our public relations have been d 
tively ineffective in presenting a pictur 
of the classroom teacher that is exciting 
to young men and women. Moreover = 
present image is a false one. By and wg 
we are as normal as any profession? 
group and our jobs could be just as ID 
teresting and full of opportunities. i 

Finally, we do need to clarify 9 : 
Conceptions of the teacher's task if ien 
are to arouse the interest of our as 
young people. Teachers have been wr 
jected to all kinds of duty assignme i E 
Some of which certainly cannot poss! T 
be classified as professional in pos 
acter. A Pennsylvania court case le 
Coronway case) a few years ago revea d 
the fact that the courts and school oe 
members, the State Superintendent c 
Schools, and undoubtedly many Ld ing 
not directly engaged in establis 
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school policies were at wide variance in 
their interpretation of the appropriate 
duties to be assigned a teacher. The im- 
mediate issue was whether an instructor 
in mathematics in the Lansdowne school 
district could be required, as part of his 
job, to collect tickets at football games. 
There were some legal technicalities that 
are of interest, but the point of view 
with respect to what is expected of a 
teacher is particularly pertinent here. 
A quote from the opinion handed down 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion is indicative of the problem: 


It is apparent that the General Assembly 
has given authority to local boards of school 
directors to regulate the conduct of pupils 
and teachers at athletic contests, and to re- 
gard them as under their direction at such 
times. Furthermore, we believe that the ar- 
Kmeng advanced by the Board of School 

irectors, that the presence of a member 

d the faculty in an official capacity, at 2 

iei em game or other athletic contest, va- 

bes sponsorship of the local school dis- 

ihe to assist in regulating the conduct 0 
€ students attending, has considerable 

merit, from the administration point o 

view. 

E. would be a difficult, if not impossible 
Sk, for anyone to endeavor to distinguish 
ane things professional and things non- 

Professional, in connection with the prac- 
Ce of teaching or any given profession. 

E ertheless, of necessity, such qe 

win professional duties, pleasant or ot Pi 

tion are frequently essential to the comple- 
sibili of the over-all assignment or ia 

Hr ity. In some school districts, especia y 

wei where economy must be practiced, 

€ find that teachers think it not unusua 

Pub e protessional, for them to perform 

in custodial or janitorial functions. 


NL. Court of Common Pleas of Dela- 
kaa County reversed this opinion an 
eld that taking tickets was inconsistent 
Sup Taken from an opinion of the Office of 
we f ntendent of Public Instruction, Common- 
hm th of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa» #82, 
© 27, 1951. Mimeographed. 
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with the professional duties of a teacher, 
but it went on to say: 


Modern schools are more and more offer- 
ing to men students opportunities to par- 
ticipate in extra-curricular activities, most, 
if not all of which broaden the experience 
and knowledge of pupils participating 
therein. The assignment of teachers to su- 
pervise such activities is well within the 
power of school boards. 


It appears that the distinction between 

rofessional and nonprofessional duties 
cannot be drawn sharply, but it is evi- 
dent that able young men and women are 
likely to be affected by the nature of 
the duties that are commonly assigned 
teachers. Chaperoning dances, ticket-tak- 
ing, and acting as nursemaids, important 
as they may be to the school enterprise, 
are not tasks for professionally trained 
teachers. We need to redefine the teach- 
er's responsibilities in such a fashion that 
the intellectual challenge is apparent. The 
experiments with teacher aides may con- 
ceivably give us some clues to the de- 
sirable tole of the classroom teacher. Un- 
fortunately the findings to date have not 
been sufficiently convincing to most edu- 
cators at least to lead to any significant 
changes in our assignment practices. 
State teachers associations should con- 
tinue to study the question of the teach- 
er’s role and take some positive steps to 
insure its professional character. 

As teaching becomes of age, greater 
freedom should be accorded experienced 
practice their art free of re- 
strictions and close supervision. One of 
the characteristics of a real professional 
is his freedom to develop and use his 
own techniques, to exercise „his own 
judgment, and to be a unique individual 
as well as a member of a team. The more 


teachers to 


Judge Erwin of the Court of 


11 Decision of 
aware County, October 


Common Pleas of De 
23, 1951 
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discriminating youngsters will be influ- 
enced in their decisions by considerations 
of this nature. This suggests that at some 
period in a teacher’s career we recognize 
the need for a grant of freedom far be- 
yond anything we now acknowledge. A 
great profession can never be achieved 
without this. Hence we need to re-ex- 
amine the job and the role of the public 
school teacher and work toward a true 
professional status for those who have 
the preparation, the experience, and the 
intellectual qualities demanded. 

In conclusion, able teachers can be at- 
tracted to and retained in our public 
schools only through efforts along a 
broad front. We must use direct a 
proaches involving guidance of pupils 
into teaching during high school student 
days. Teacher-preparatory institutions 
must double their efforts to identify the 
talented and interest them in entering the 
profession. Club activities must be en- 
couraged and teaching experiences pro- 
vided youngsters as a self-screening de- 
vice and as a means of Separating the 


teaching wheat from the chaff. Then we 
must concentrate our efforts also on in- 
direct approaches. Financial aid in the 
form of scholarships and fellowships 
must be more generously provided. Sal- 
aries must be raised, and this is contin- 
gent on state and federal aid plans. The 
quality of teacher-preparatory programs 
must be improved to the point where the 
intellectually able student respects the 
content of the teacher-preparatory CUI- 
riculum, his instructors, and the scholar- 
ship expected of him in order to survive 
and graduate. Better and longer prepara- 
tion must be provided for entrance into 
the profession. Finally we must create 
a more attractive image of the school 
teacher, so that virile young people with 
ambition and enthusiasm will be chal- 
lenged by the thought of becoming 4 
teacher. Along with this we need to re- 
define the teacher's assignment and re- 
sponsibilities in a fashion that insures ? 
truly professional role—one that permits 
a gifted teacher an opportunity to be 
creative and free, 
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Teacher Education and the Unity 
of Culture 
PHILIP H. PHENIX 


DEAN, CARLETON COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


M: concern in what follows is with 
the role of teachers in producing 
and maintaining the unity of civilized 
existence, In the first section I suggest 
that the health of culture may be meas- 
ured by the balance between differentia- 
tion and unification, and that modern 
p alization is beset by an excess of the 
a: In the second section I argue 
hat the autonomous school offers the 
most promising means of insuring the 
needed integration. On the basis of this 
analysis, in the third section I make some 
Specific proposals for integrative studies 
iM teacher education. 


I 


og dinum experience is a continual tug 
of ona between the claims of unity and 
"- DU In the philosophic tradi- 
tase € tension is evident in the con- 
"i! etween thinkers who emphasize 
ree neness of reality and those who are 

Pressed with its many-ness. In early 
s us speculation, Parmenides regarded 
ing y as one, indivisible, and unchang- 

» While Heraclitus saw the ultimate as 


ce : 
-eO3Seless movement and alteration, and 


t : : 
* Atomists sought to combine the 


. 
Ppija mong Dean Phenix’ recent writings are 
Holt and 


Eq, Pany, 1958) and Religious Foundations of 


claims of both by a metaphysics of 
indivisible units-in-motion. In modern 
times, the rationalistic Spinoza enjoyed a 
vision of intellectual unity, while the em- 
pirical-minded Hume dissolved "being" 
into atoms of sensation, and Kant offered 
a reconciliation of the two through a 
critical philosophy of knowledge. Among 
the philosophers, perhaps it was Hegel 
who most systematically explored the 
meaning of this interplay of the one and 
the many. He saw all human history as a 
dialectical process wherein provisional 
unities beget diversities which are then 
reunited with their sources on a higher 
level of synthesis. 

Similar tensions and contrasts mark the 
development of all civilized thought. The 
several systems of Indian philosophy, for 
example, may profitably be viewed from 
the standpoint of this monism-pluralism 
polarity. 

In contemporary culture two of the 
most striking illustrations of the inter- 
weaving of unity and plurality are the 
scientific enterprise and democratic so- 
cial organization. Scientific investigators 
are constantly engaged in exploring new 
domains of experience, discovering new 
facts, and analyzing the old simplicities 
into new complexities. At the same time 
they seek to unite the isolated data of 
inquiry by means of theoretical struc- 
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tures into comprehensive explanatory 
systems. Thus the pathway of science is 
twofold and dialectical: both to display 
more and more the manifoldness of na- 
ture and to show by the formulation of 
natural laws how these many exemplify 
certain great simplicities. f 

Similarly, in the realm of social exist- 
ence, democracy represents the attempt 
to effect the optimum adjustment of the 
competing claims of freedom and order. 
Freedom represents the dimension of 
plurality and order the dimension of 
unity. The goal of democracy is sym- 
bolized in the motto E pluribus unum, 
the welding of plural interests into a co- 
herent social commonwealth. The many 
are not dissolved into an undifferentiated 
unity, but genuine individuality is pre- 
served within a framework of construc- 
tive coordination. 

I suggest that a healthy civilization is 
balanced with respect to differences and 
unity and that the excess of either plu- 
rality or oneness is a mark of an ailing 
culture. When differentiation dominates, 
the result is chaos, anarchy, destructive 
conflict, waste, dispersion, and triviality. 
When unity reigns supreme, the conse- 
quence is stagnation, rigidity, inflexibil- 
ity, and sterility. The well-balanced civil- 
ization possesses dynamic and contrast-ful 
integrity, wherein differences both 
poral and extensive are so related 
become mutually enhancing. 

As might be expected, educational 
thought and practice illustrate the afore- 
mentioned polarities and tensions in cul- 
ture and society generaly. When the 
tradition of the schools becomes fixed in 
a rigid, unchanging pattern, education 
suffers from overemphasis on unity. The 
curriculum is standardized, and learners 
are expected to conform to it, Against 

such traditionalism the “progressives” re- 
bel, in favor of individuality, freedom, 


tem- 
as to 


variety, and creative process. The ys 
gressive Education movement of t n 
present century was just such a penne 
away from an excess of unity towar 
greater differentiation. More recently Me 
claims of unity have been pressed agains 
the alleged excesses of the progressives. 
The introduction of “core” curricula, the 
restriction of free electives, the renewed 
emphasis on "standards" and aise 
and the organization of studies aroung 
“the essentials” and “the Great Books 
are evidence of the concern for grean 
unity and continuity in the materials O 
instruction. d 

What, now, is the present aci 
of our civilization—and of its pice 
components—in respect to the balance ie 
unity and differentiation? I think t 
evidence is abundant that we suffer pes d 
an excess of multiplicity. We oes ay 
in variety of experiences and in the eid 
cumulation of things, but poor in t L 
means of coordinating them uM 
fully and productively. Knowledge m ë 
tiplies so rapidly that not even the Tar 
cialists can remain fully informed in t o 
Own subjects, let alone in other fields ^ 
inquiry. The current phrase, "the ely 
Plosion of knowledge,” ie ope 
expresses the contemporary intelem 
predicament, Personal life is similarly ide 
organized. Modern man drifts an a sie 
of unmeaning, Beset by "anomie" pe 
Out convincing standards—he too hs in 
Struggles in vain for a basis for P in 
his existence. Social and political li aby 
which corporate existence is molde rate 
the ever-shifting pressures of px aod 
and conflicting interests, reflect thes 
lack of integrity and direction. most 

If this diagnosis is correct, the rin- 
urgent need in our culture is Sos aient 
ciple of integrity whereby the a ation 
manifoldness of this dynamic civ! “pven 
may attain some common measure. 
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if they were possible, cessation of inquiry 
and withdrawal from the pursuit of in- 
dividual interest would be no solution. 
Neither does a return to the ways and 
beliefs of the past suffice. The integrity 
of contemporary civilization must be 
achieved through a fresh ordering of the 
very elements whose variety and extent 
Constitute its central problem. 


II 


The desired integration of culture can- 
Dot be produced by an abstract principle 
—by a disembodied ideal. There must 
be social institutions through which the 
Organizing principles can be made con- 
cretely effective. Historically the two 
main institutional structures exercising 
the integrative function have been the 
state and organized religion. In modern 
Industrial society there are at least three 
New institutional complexes which offer 
themselves as alternatives to government 
°F organized religion as prime agencies 
°F cultural integration. One is business, 
î Second is the mass media. Business and 
industry, by effectively controlling the 
Material conditions of life, may with con- 
Siderable justice claim to mold the basic 
Pattern of modern existence. In an im- 
Portant sense ours is a “business society.” 

garding the mass media: with the 
Perfecting of modern tools of communi- 
^ Hon, à powerful new means of exert- 
€ a pervasive and penetrating influence 
on attitudes and values, and thus on the 
Seneral climate of culture, has come into 

cing. 
a Tiie third important new unifying 
.8eney is the educational system. Only 
om times has the school become 
vo petent to take this role. There are 
itn for this. One is the rise of 
Tsal education. In cultures where 

“cational opportunity was restricted 
? the few, the school could not serve 


as an integrating agency, except indi- 
rectly through the primary unifying in- 
stitutions such as government or church. 
As we now move rapidly into an era of 
education for all, the school becomes po- 
tentially a powerful primary agency for 
determining the form of civilized life. 

The second reason for the new role of 
the schools is that modern knowledge, 
which the schools aim to communicate, 
is, at least to a degree, scientific in char- 
acter. The scientific ideal does away with 
private, esoteric, individual insights in 
exchange for understanding which is uni- 
versally valid, publicly verifiable, and ex- 
perimentally demonstrable. Hence, the 
new knowledge, the chief stock-in-trade 
of the schools, has become in principle 
a ground for reaching agreement, thus 
establishing communities of mutually in- 
telligible discourse. Education for all, or- 
ganized around methods of inquiry which 
promote common understanding, has be- 
come a crucially important agency in 
cultural integration. 

Government, organized religion, busi- 
ness, the mass media, and organized edu- 
cation, then, today contend for primacy 
in the coordination of contemporary 
life. When any of the first four are given 
the lead, the schools must assume a de- 
pendent and derivative position. The 
Communist states clearly illustrate the 
total subordination of education to the 
interests of the state. Many exponents of 
organized religion argue that schools 
should be under ecclesiastical authority, 
and growing parochial systems in a num- 
ber of religious groups are concrete evi- 
dence of that conviction. Recent studies 
by Harold Clark and others have shown 
the astonishing degree to which industry 
has already undertaken educational func- 
tions, particularly at the post-high School 
level and in technical fields. The influ- 
ence of business interests on school boards 
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and boards of trustees at all levels is also 
well known. Finally, it may be seriously 
questioned whether controllers of the 
mass media rather than schoolmasters do 
not now call the tune for education. . 

My thesis is that of all the potential 
agencies for providing coordinated direc- 
tion to modern civilized life only the edu- 
cational institutions are in principle fitted 
for the task, because those social agencies 
alone (I believe) are fully responsible 
to the claims of critical intelligence. 
I do not advocate that philosophers be 
kings. I do affirm that the communities 
of intelligent inquiry—of scholars and 
scientists, teachers and learners—provide 
the one promising source of constructive 
cultural integration. If schools are to 
function in this way, they must become 
increasingly autonomous—free and re- 
sponsible—and those who see the insti- 
tutions of education called to this task 
must resist every effort to subordinate 
the schools to other interests, 

Though analogies often seriously mis- 
lead, they are sometimes rhetorically use- 
ful. To illuminate my thesis I shall take 
a chance with the familiar and in some 
respects inappropriate analogy between 
society and the biological organism. An 
organism has two kinds of cells: somatic 
or body cells and germ cells. The somatic 
cells are differentiated for various spe- 
cialized functions in the several kinds of 
body tissue. The germ cells are also spe- 
cialized, but in a different way, namely, 
to represent the whole organism in repro- 
duction. Only the germ plasm contains 
the plan of the whole organism, so that 
it alone can bring into being a new gen- 
eration. 

The analogy is that the social struc- 
tures responsible for holding together 
and re-creating civilization are like the 
germ plasm, and my thesis is that schools 
and teachers are designed to be germ 


plasm for the social organism and that 
other institutions should be like the Spe 
cialized body tissue but not primarily 
responsible for the propagation and im- 
provement of the cultural treasure. 

To elaborate the analogy one step 
further, we might consider the fact rhat 
simple organisms like the amoeba cni 
duce by fission, while more comp s 
ones reproduce sexually. So perhaps a 
may think of repetition and duplicati " 
as an undeveloped mode of cultural co : 
tinuation, manifest in social system 
where education is accomplished sp 
arately by each social unit, such as ae 
craft, or family. The advanced mode : 
societal reproduction would call oe 
class of social institutions specialized | 
cultural conservation and regeneration 
also arranged so as to provide for s 
tive reconstitution rather than mere c- 
plication. Here the interactivity —€ 
teristic of vital educative commun" 
corresponds with biological generat! 
through Sexuality. be, 

Tf the schools and teachers are Siet: 
$0 to speak, the germ plasm of peer 
teachers must be specialized for bility 
ness. If they are to take respons! t be 
for the new generation, they eae 
guided by some idea of the main fea to 
of the civilization they are helpe air, 
bring into being. From this stand P (or 
teachers should be general speci 
Specialized generalists). Their i for 
is in their professional competence reat- 
the process of transmitting and ae the 
ing culture. Their generalism 15 ney do 
integral perspective from which t of the 
their work—the informed sense direct 
whole in the light of which they 
their teaching efforts. 


III 


I want finally to suggest SP 
What the view sketched abov 


ecifically 
e " might 


O^ Gagi 
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mean for teacher education. As I see it, 
the preparation of the teacher should 
comprise three kinds of studies: 

A. Studies in the major skills and fields 
of knowledge. Every teacher needs to 
have mastered the basic common skills of 
mind and hand, to have acquired some 
understanding of the main areas of mod- 
ern knowledge, and to have explored 
Some field or fields in depth. 

B. Professional studies. The teacher 
needs to learn the special arts of teaching 
and to understand their rationale. That is, 
he Tequires skill in instruction and theo- 
retical understanding of this activity. 
The essential areas of professional study, 
In my view, are as follows: 


1. The psychological foundations of 
education, For example, human 
development, learning theory, 
personality, and motivation. 

2. The social sciences of education. 

For example, sociology of the 

school, education and politics, 

economic factors in education. 

The history of education. 

4- Special curricular studies. Meth- 
ods and resources for teaching in 
the several subject fields and at 
the various maturity levels. 

5. Various special professional dis- 
ciplines, as required by the in- 
dividual’s vocational plans. For 
example, guidance, school admin- 
istration. Practical wisdom 1n 
these fields, together with theo- 
retical grounding. 

6. Supervised teaching or other ap- 
propriate field experience. 


ek Integrative studies. Studies of type 
es Ove contribute to the depth, rich- 
edo and variety of the teacher's knowl- 
der? and studies of type B help in the 

Velopment of professional competence. 
the teacher's education includes only 


w 


these two kinds of preparation, he will 
merely have gained efficiency in me- 
diating the uncoordinated multiplicity 
which now imperils our civilization. If 
teachers are to assume responsibility for 
the creative reproduction of civilization, 
they must have a third type of prepara- 
tion, namely, integrative studies. Such 
studies should be valuable not only for 
teachers but for all students; every per- 
son, to be well educated, needs to de- 
velop a more or less comprehensive and 
coherent scheme of life and thought. But 
if the thesis herein presented is correct, 

rofessional educators have a unique re- 
sponsibility for leadership in the integra- 
tion of culture. 

There is a sense in which all studies, 
imaginatively taught, can be integrative 
in character. Even the most specialized 
subjects can be presented with a sense 
of the whole, that is, from a perspective 
which places them in proper relation to 
other realms of experience. “General 
education” in any field might well be re- 
garded as teaching done with the delib- 
erate aim of contributing to an integral 
civilization. So also “liberal education” 
can be interpreted as the pursuit of learn- 
ing with relentless concern for the inter- 
connections and mutualities of human ex- 

erience. 

The integrative studies I am proposing 
here are more consistently and pointedly 
designed for the development of a com- 

rehensive outlook than these "general" 
or "liberal" studies. They would most 
usefully be undertaken by mature stu- 
dents who had already acquired a good 


liberal education. Integrative studies may 


be useless or positively harmful when 
hout a consider- 


ursued by persons wit 
able fund of well-assimilated knowledge 


and experience. . | 
The fundamental integrative studies 


important for all professional educators 
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and relevant to all special fields of learn- 
ing I consider to be the following six: 


1. Human nature. Many disciplines 
deal with the nature of man. The contri- 
butions of the many special fields need 
to be brought together into a synoptic 
study of human beings—of the persons 
to be educated. Suggested topics for an 
integrated course in human nature are: 
The sources of our knowledge of human 
nature (biology, sociology and anthro- 
pology, psychology, philosophy, theol- 
ogy, literature, the arts). The human or- 
ganism. Social foundations of human 
nature. Varieties of human nature (in- 
cluding individual differences). Man as 
thinker. Man the maker. Man at play. 
Imagination and memory. The symbolic 
process. The emotional life. Motivation, 
value, meaning. Human freedom. Human 
destiny. The good man, ideals of human 
personality. 

2. Teaching students to think. All 
teaching is concerned with instruction in 
right thinking, and the particular disci- 
plines of thought can never be displaced 
by a generalized course in thinking meth- 
ods. Nevertheless, it is important for the 
professional educator through an inte- 
grated study to examine quite self-con- 
sciously the ingredients, canons, and va- 
Tieties of critical intelligence which 
Operate in the many Special disciplines, 
Such a study would be Somewhat akin 
to many of the courses commonly given 
in critical thinking, logic, and scientific 
methods, but would be oriented toward 
and illustrated by typical teaching situa- 
tions. Examples of topics for this kind 
of course are: Thinking and correct 
thinking. Using words correctly, Con. 
structing and understanding sentences, 
The principles of argument, The Science 
and art of observation, Experimenta- 
tion. Theory construction. Explanation, 


Mathematical reasoning. Statistical think- 
ing. Historical understanding. Thinking 
in the arts, in morals, in religion. 

3. Education and the creative us 
In every subject field the teacher is pal 
concerned with helping students to 
come creative. In some respects md 
tivity in the various disciplines is speci : 
and nontransferable. One can no eei 
teach students a general method of some 
ing than a sovereign way of thinki à 
Nonetheless, it is desirable for those Ni j- 
are designated as custodians of the an 
ized heritage to gain some comprehensi 
view of the available approaches to is 
development of creativity. Sample a 
might include: Problem solving as acti 
tive process. Science and imaginen 
Stimulating inventiveness. wn m 
through research. Social and ee in 
conditions for creativity. esp np as, 
human relations. Creation in the 2 as 
Re-creation. Creative work. Teaching 
creation, f 

4. The values we teach. The Lee 
all teaching is “the good life.” arae 
ception of what that good life ^ dise 
value conviction —underlies every tor 
sion the educator makes. Every —€€ at 
needs to look carefully and rr s 
the more or less coherent array of ac- 
Which are implicit in his pen pet 
tivity. He should make explicit the > ci 
Which he seeks to advance. Surely p o 
expect no consensus on any paet ation, 
values. The goals of Western civ! anit 
or the objectives implicit in e ed af 
Can way of life, are too ill-de T dip 
hotly disputed to offer hope for be fail- 
ity. But this provides no ere some 
ing to examine the issues on whi whic 
commitment must be made and calle ex- 
the major options can be "he substan- 
Plored. A synoptic study of th Aue an 
tive values in American vs include 
how they can be taught migh 


— eee, 
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such topics as: Intellectual values. Stand- 
ards for sex and family life. Manners. 
Esthetic values in our culture. The ethics 
of mass communication. Social class. 
Race. Religion. The occupational struc- 
ture. The use of natural resources. Po- 
litical structure and process. International 
responsibility. Meaning of democracy. 
5. The realms of knowledge. At a 
well-advanced stage of his formal educa- 
tion every teacher should have an op- 
Portunity within the compass of a single 
course of study to look at the whole 
Tange of academic disciplines, to see if 
and how they compare and contrast, to 
et a clearer notion of the methods, fun- 
damental concepts, and root metaphors 
of each, and to acquire some keys to 
More fruitful and economic lay explora- 
tion of the various scholarly fields. Such 
à course might, for example, be based on 
the essays in such works as Frontiers of 
Knowledge in the Study of Man, edited 
by Lynn White, Jr. (New York: Har- 
Per, 1956), or The New Outline of 
Modern Knowledge, edited by Alan 
Tyce-Jones (New York: Simon and 
I huster, 1956), on a series of authorita- 
tive books for the layman (many excel- 
ent inexpensive editions are now avail- 
able for students in such courses), or on 
à Series of lectures by competent schol- 
ars in the major fields who are interested 
ednterPreting their special disciplines to 
cated laymen, particularly to teachers. 
tes ee curriculum. Finally, the 
tim er Should be led to consider the ul- 
that’ integrative problem: How shall 
© human nature studied in its whole- 


ness (1, above) be helped to develop in 
the light of the unitary goals of thinking, 
creating, valuing, and knowing (2, 3, 4, 
and s, above)? This is the problem of 
general curriculum. How shall learning 
be directed throughout the total life 
span of a person, considering what he 
totally is, can be, and ought to be and 
what, in sum, is available and needful to 
learn? A consummatory course in gen- 
eral curriculum (this is the quintessence 
of "educational philosophy") might in- 
clude such topics as these: The determi- 
nants of curriculum. The plurality of 
curricula. Curriculum making as an art. 
Ways of organizing experience. Educa- 
tion for work and for leisure. Learning 
to be a citizen. Formal and informal edu- 
cation. Purpose, goals, and methods of 
the several major subject fields, consid- 
ered in relation to one another and to the 
total pattern of personal growth. 


IV 


In Summary. Y have expressed the be- 
lief that mankind is now confronted with 
the threat of intellectual, personal, and 
social disintegration because the analyti- 
cal, elaborative, and diversifying powers 
in modern civilization are not balanced 
by equally strong coordinating forces. 
Next I have argued that schools and 
teachers are uniquely equipped and ide- 
ally responsible for supplying the needed 
cultural integration. Finally I have sug- 
gested some specific ways in which the 
curriculum of teacher education might 

rovide for the better discharge of that 


exciting responsibility. 
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The identification of so 
of underachievement, 
1958. 

160. Dupin, Witam 
Toward a definition of effective func- 
tioning. Microfilm, 1958. 
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secondary school teaching. Micro- 
film, 1958. 


McCuuskey, Nem GERARD 

Three historical influences on the pub- 
lic school philosophy of values. Be- 
ing microfilmed. 


COLEMAN, Janet LULA 
The expression of anxiety. Micro- 
film, 1958. 


CajoLEas, Louis PETER 

The academic record, professional de- 
velopment, and return adjustment of 
doctoral students from other lands: a 
study of Teachers College alumni, 
1946-1955. Being microfilmed. 


Levin, Gerar RICHARD 
Extraversion and benefits from spaced 
practice. Microfilm, 1958. 


Levine, Gustav 

The effects of two verbal techniques 
on the expression of feelings. Being 
microfilmed. 


Levison, Mervin Erwin 

The ideas and operations of the 
cultural activities programme of 
UNESCO (1945-1952) in the context 
of the UNESCO programme as 2 
Whole. Being microfilmed. 
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Recall of positively and negatively af- 
fective material related to self-esteem. 
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McEtvaney, MureL EMILY Baker 
Our types of fantasy aggression in the 
Tesponses of “rebellious” and “submis- 
sive” children to the Driscoll playkit, 
Structured by parental-demand “and 
Neutral stimulus stories. Being micro- 
filmed. 


Narain, Ray 

ducation for literacy; its nature, 
unction, and dynamics. Allahabad, 
India, Printed at Garga Press, 1958 
Marxtey, Erame RUTH 
Social class differences in mothers’ at- 
titudes toward child rearing- Being 
microfilmed. 
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peacetime (since World War II) Be- 
ing microfilmed. 


Muneuv, BENEDICT, MOTHER 

Pioneer Roman Catholic girls’ acad- 
emies: their growth, character, and 
contribution to American education; a 
study of Roman Catholic education 
for girls from colonial times to the 
First Plenary Council of 1852. Being 
microfilmed. 


. Post, RicHAnD Isaac 


A study of certain factors affecting the 
understanding of verbal problems in 
arithmetic. Microfilm, 1958. 


Ricks, James Hoce 

Age and vocabulary test performance; 
a qualitative analysis of the responses 
of adults. Microfilm, 1957. 


RoseNHAN, Davin LEONARD 
Some perceptual correlates of anxiety. 
Being microfilmed. 


4. SCHUMAN, ELLIOTT PAUL 


Self-acceptance as a determinant of the 
mode of interpretation of problem sit- 
uations. Being microfilmed. 


. SINGER, Lester CyRUEL 


A comparative analysis of selected ap- 
roaches to Negro-white relations in 

the United States. Being microfilmed. 

Somers, BERNARD JOSEPH 

Displaced hostility in physically handi- 

capped and nonhandicapped subjects. 

Being microfilmed. 

STREITFELD, JULIAN WARREN 

Expressed acceptance of self and 

others in psychotherapists. Being mi- 

crofilmed. 


TAUBER, ABRAHAM 
Spelling reform in the United States. 


Being microfilmed. 
TAYLOR, JoAN CAROLYN Kosroskv 


' The effect of auditory stimulation on 


the perception of apparent motion. 
Being microfilmed. 

VANARIA, Louis MICHAEL 

The National Council for the Social 
Studies: a voluntary organization for 
professional service. Being micro- 


filmed. 
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191. GaRFINKLE, Max 
The relationship between general self 
concept, role self concept and role be- 
havior in high school. Being micro- 
filmed. 


192. GRAY, WALLACE ALLISON 
Listeners and readers’ responses to 
poetry. Microfilm, 1958. 


193. Gross, ELBERT 
The Scarsdale controversy, 1948-1954. 
Being microfilmed. 


194. HALBERSTAM, JAcon Leo . 
Some personality correlates of condi- 
tioning, generalization, and „extinction 
of experimental anxiety. Being micro- 
filmed. 


195. HAMBURGER, MARTIN 
Realism and consistency in early ad- 


olescent aspirations and expectations. 
Being microfilmed, 


196. Hecut, ManrreD Huco 


Perception of parental figures in schiz- 
ophrenia. Being microfilmed. 


197. Henverson, Hanorp Leroy 
The relationship between interest of 
fathers and sons and sons’ identifica- 
tions with fathers; the relationship of 
the adolescent son’s identification with 
his father to father-son interest simi- 
larity as measured by the Strong vo- 
cational interest blank. Being micro- 
filmed. 

198. HUMMEL, RAYMOND CHARLES 
Interviewee responsiveness as a func- 
tion of interviewer method, Being mi- 
crofilmed. 

199. JOHNSON, JAMES Myron 
Empathy, projection and job perform- 
ance of plant supervisors. Being mi- 
crofilmed, 

200. KENNEDY, JosePH CALVIN 
A study of ethnic stereotypes of Negro 
college students, Being microfilmed, 

201. ATwoop, BARBARA Mar 
Personal change in clinical pastoral 
training. Being microfilmed. 

202. Barker, Epwin Norr 
Authoritarianism of the political right, 
center, and left. Being microfilmed, 


203. BEAUCHAMP, WILLIAM por ik 
Peirce’s conception of the sym oli 
process; an interpretation for Hag 
tors in college freshman compositio 
and communication. Being micro- 


filmed. 


204. Biro, Husu Rosert aion 
The relationship between materna 
titudes toward sons, sons’ self-attitudes, 
and maternal awareness of sons. Be- 
ing microfilmed. 


205. CHANskY, Norman MORTON ig 
Stress, reinforcement, and learni 
Being microfilmed. 


206. CHICKERING, ARTHUR WRIGHT and 
Self concept, ideal self concept, 
achievement. Microfilm, 1958. 


207. BLock, Donoruv BERNICE " 
` jon 
The effect of anxiety on the gare 
of perceptual conflict. Being m 
filmed. 


s 
208. Brown, Marton COUGHLIN puc 
The emergence of group men 


s icro- 
concepts of each other. Being mich 
filmed. 


209. Conen, Davin k 
The relation of independence of Tee 
experience to general ace ee pe 
Pendence and certain indices © Imed. 
tional maturity. Being microfilm 


210. Craven, Erne, EMMA CASE Being 
Social concomitants of interest. 
microfilmed, 


- Kinnane, Jonn Francis 
The Telationship of persona d 
Ment to realism of expressed ae 
preference. Being microfilmed. 


] adjust 
Tia 


212. Kirman, WILLIAM JosEPH 


The relationship of learning, 
without awareness, to per 
needs. Being microfilmed. 


. d 
with an 
sonality 


213. LAcuEsrA y GASCÓN, MANUEL high 
The history of the preparation of PE 
school teachers in the Philippines: 

1941. Being microfilmed. 


214. WALDER, EUGENE HERBERT , md 
Occupational choice in schizoph 
Microfilm, 1958. 
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216. 
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- WILSON, GEORGE Pickett 


= history of speech education at the 
niversity of Virginia, 1825-1953. 
Being microfilmed. ud 


YANAGIHARA, HIKARU 

Some educational attitudes of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in America; 
a historical study of the attitudes of the 
Church and churchmen toward the 


217- 


founding and maintaining of colleges 
and schools under their influence be- 
fore 1900. Being microfilmed. 


ZEITLIN, HARRY 

Federal relations in American educa- 
tion, 1933-1943; a study of New Deal 
efforts and innovations. Being micro- 
filmed. 
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The Academic Marketplace, by Theo- 
dore Caplow and Reece J. McGee. 
New York, Basic Books, 1958. 262 PP- 


$4.95. 


This is sure to be among the most fre- 
quently misquoted books published last 
year or any year. For the authors and the 
publisher have taken considerable pains 
to see to it that if the reader’s eye catches 
nothing else, it will be trapped and held by 
a series of bold-face-type quotations right 
out of the mouths of the professors them- 
selves. And while most of these quotations 
make the professors look ridiculous, many 
of them simply cannot be accurate in the 
form in which they are presented and out 
of the contexts from which they have been 
selected, Since the authors themselves have 
done such an illustrious job of misquoting 
they are not entitled to much indignation 
if others follow suit. 

And follow suit they will, of course, The 
fact is that many Americans feel bitterly 


inferior to intellectuals, and especially re- 
sent those who 


Academia. Above 
talent who are pe 
ganizations to pu 
which they are n 


sure to become cocktail 
the anti-intellectuals, In these ways, Caplow 
and McGee have done for their fellows in 
Academia what Vance Packard and W, H. 
Whyte have done for their fellows on Mad- 
ison Avenue and in Corporation Alley, 
All this is regretful. For underneath all 
the cuteness, the striving for effects, and 
the inappropriate quotations, there is 4 


-party tidbits for 
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Satine ata 
rather good study of the university v 
Social system, with special reference to roë 
problems of hiring, firing, monyang, Pire 
moting, and organizing the work lis 
productive personnel of eciam are 
the professors, Yet not many rea f the 
likely to be tempted into a study o ion 
book's serious contents, and cH et 
upon them, when they can apparently fa 
at least a conversational command A uo- 
book simply by a rapid reading of the yee 
tations. For this the authors have no 
to blame bur themselves. ] with 
Chapters 1 and 2 of the volume dea neth- 
the background of the study and the n e» 
ods pursued in securing and n jc e 
data. Briefly, the unit of analysis Mon 
sists of a "vacancy and replacement, The 
volving a full-time faculty positos ances 
authors asked, “Under what circumsta were 
did vacancies occur and in what ways s 
these vacancies then filled?" They es 
these questions about 237 vacancies = * 
occurred in the liberal arts departi ne 
nine major universities during the Eo uni- 
Years 1954-55 and 1955-56. These nin [o 
Versities were drawn from the ership 
thirty-nine which comprise the mem sities 
of the American Association of uan ti y 
Interviews were conducted, as ep de- 
aS possible, with the chairmen of t d re- 
Partments in which the vacancies a least 
Placements took place, and me of the 
one peer, i.e., colleague of same s erviews 
man who had been displaced. No int s 
Were conducted with the vacators 
replacements themselves. ld have 
Unquestionably, the study wou d hired 
been much richer if the displaced an iewed. 
Professors had themselves been T have 
Unquestionably, however, this i wou. 
meant a much larger book, — than 
address itself to many questions ot 
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those to which the authors do pay attention. 
Yet it must be said that even for the pur- 
Poses affirmed by the authors, interviews 
with the professors centrally involved would 
frequently have told us a good deal that 
We now feel is missing in our understand- 
ing of the process of vacancy and replace- 
ment. This is not to say that the men who 
left and the mén who came would have 
Presented a truer version of the process 
of departure and arrival. But interviews 
with them would probably have turned up 
a host of variables relevant to the academic 
profession which were not suggested by 
the interviews with chairmen and peers. I 
am not suggesting that the authors should 
have written a different book, but rather 
that the book they set out to write could, 
I believe, have been made substantially 
much richer and fuller in its truth by 
Interviewing the candidates themselves. 
_A view of the admirable range of ques- 
tons which guided the inquiry can be had 
Quickly from the titles of the chapters. 
apter 3 investigates how the vacancies 
occurred, This is followed by chapters on 
OW academic performance is evaluated; 
What the interna] departmental strategy is 
in recruitment; what procedures are fol- 
Owed in recruitment; what factors deter- 
mine how the candidate is chosen and why 
© ultimately accepts or rejects an offer: 
=n i how the departmental interests and 
Tategies are related to the morality of aca- 
“Sh es government, including, prominently, 
© Structured stresses which are present 
‘thin and between departments, between 
Members and chairmen, between deans and 
iul artments, and deans and higher admin- 
a officials. Attention is also paid v 
tho” of the techniques by which some o 
Sse stresses are sometimes resolved. | 
à Sete remarks are then made, in passing, 
the he current marketplace for jobs, an 
mo nal chapter goes on to summarize 
tion major features of the academic situa- 
fos ends by positing eleven e 
itu, ODS aimed at improving the tota 
ation. 
That Caplow and McGee are competent 


sociologists, there is no question. Nor is 
there any question but that they are knowl- 
edgeable about what goes on in universities. 
And their sociological competence is ap- 
plied fairly satisfactorily to the data, and 
presented in rather good, crisp prose. By 
and large, after reading the book, the aver- 
age nonacademic will understand rather 
more about how universities operate than 
he did before. And he will understand uni- 
versities in a more systematic fashion. The 
same probably can be said about those aca- 
demics themselves who do not know how 
to grasp the dimensions and regularities of 
the social system of which they are par- 
ticipating members. 

But now, some of the ways in which the 
book falls short of its mark must be pointed 
out. 

First, we get virtually no understanding 
here of the meaning of work for the aca- 
demics involved. Yet these aspirations and 
involvements, these “definitions of the situa- 
tion,” undoubtedly are major factors which 
condition the relationship between any aca- 
demic and his institution, and surely play 
a large role in determining how reluctant 
or willing he may be to move; to what kind 
of institution he may desire to move; what 
he will sacrifice; and how interested he will 
be in security as against new experience. 

These self-images must also play a very 
significant part in shaping the public image 
with which the academician confronts his 

eers and superiors. And they are undoubt- 
edly vital in determining how bound to the 
academic way of life is the average profes- 
sor; how limited therefore such a man is 
in his alternatives; and how exposed and 
relatively powerless he consequently proves 
to be when his administrative “superiors 
choose to move in on him. 

Only on pages 228 and 229 do the au- 
thors display a keen sense for these dimen- 
sions of the academic situation, Their sensi- 
tive discussion here derives hardly at all 
from data presented in the first two hun- 
dred pages of the book. . 

The book is off balance in one other 
major regard. We are given a vivid impres- 
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sion of how seamy the human relations can 
become in the academic marketplace and, 
in these matters, how very similar univer- 
sities are to any other formal organization, 
even those with much less “lofty” purposes 
and intentions. If we are to accept this im- 
pression, we see that the rat race in Ivy 
Hall is as swift, immoral, degrading and 
senseless as in Organization, Inc. 

But there is another side to academic life 
and to the academic job situation which the 
authors do not give us and which is highly 
relevant to their own questions and pur- 
poses. À look at this side of academic life 
shows us a social system oriented to rather 
admirable purposes, at least in its stated 
ideologies, structured loosely enough in 
many cases to permit more self-determina- 
tion and autonomy than is found in almost 
any other occupation; permissive and sup- 
portive, in the better cases, of considerable 
individuality and creativity; and turning 
out products, both in the form of research 
and of trained students, which in at least a 
fair percentage of the cases make a real 
difference in the life of our culture. 

Of these aspects of academic life, and 
their bearing on the marketplace, there is 
hardly a flicker of awareness or a 
of mention in the volume, 


Mervin M. Tumi 
Princeton University 
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Reading: Chaos and Cure, by Sibyl Ter- 
man and Charles Child Walcott. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1958. x + 285 PP- 
$4.75. 


The authors, a remedial-reading special- 
ist and a professor of English, paint “a very 
grim picture” of the present status of read- 
ing in our schools. As they see it, “our pub- 
lic schools have retarded the reading of the 
average child at least two years—and prob- 
ably more—behind what it was forty years 
ago. ..." (p. viii) Why? Because they have 
persisted in using “a system that 


has never 
been successful”—the look-and-say method 


with incidental phonics. The gore? A 
proper method—systematic phonics. Rai 
Like Flesch's Why Jobnny Can't ea 
this is an angry book with strong cin um 
against the "reading experts, educa d m 
ists" and their misguided theories, an 
simple, clear-cut solution—phonics. sch 
It is written in a crusading spirit, W 
a tendency to distort existing poco 
the schools teach phonics, but rs 4 
and not until the third grade), althoug! h 
does attempt to offer proof for its pex 
The authors are sensitive to the many weed 
tleties in the reading process and make ndis 
challenging observations about the s 
comings of current reading pues t ] 
The book is organized in twelve c is 
ters. The first ten are devoted to the sid 
in reading and how it was brought csl 
The last two chapters and two addit 
Sections present the authors’ “cure. d all 
There is a great deal of material qom 
Of it cannot possibly be reviewed = 
Some of the basic themes and a A 
pear to be of major importance to the 
viewer. " t 
First, “the chaos.” Is reading sd 
now two years behind what it fos is 
years ago? The authors say yes. ding 
their evidence? Educationists and third 
experts who report that about reading 
of the children in each grade are te eed 
below average for their grade are qY have 
They also cite cases with whom they ob 
worked—bright children with omy sa 
lems—and point with assurance to t ading 
Crease in the number of remedial nU 
teachers, A most provocative an n g 
ever, which set this reviewer won jsion 
Tuns as follows: On the current "o 
of the Stanford-Binet by Dr. Maude inally 
rill James, the reading subtest p 1916 
placed at the ten-year-old level "he put ? 
and 1937 editions, “now has to ; 
the twelve-year level. At the age can to- 
6o per cent of California children cent O 
day perform on a test what 6o ap same 
ten-year-olds could perform on t first Te- 
test in 1916 and at the time of pee 
vision in 1937.” (p. 15) On all ot 
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of the test, it is claimed, today’s ten-year- 
olds performed at the same level as on the 
two earlier editions. 

If this is found to be valid for California 
and for other states as well (the authors 
Presented no bibliographic reference), then 
we have a major problem on our hands. If 
$0, why? The authors claim that the why 
lies in the present method of teaching be- 
ginning reading. But it seems to this re- 
Viewer that if the current method is to 
blame, then it should have affected the 1937 
edition of the Stanford-Binet as well, be- 
Cause when the 1937 normative population 
Was in the primary grades (late twenties 
and early thirties), the present method was 
already 'in use. Perhaps we have to look 
elsewhere for an explanation, rather than 
Coming to hasty conclusions. Let research 
decide whether children are reading as well 
as they did forty years ago, and accept the 
authors? challenge that many children are 
not reading as well as they can or should. 
, Second, “the cure." Can systematic phon- 
ies solve the problem? Again, the authors 
Say yes. They reanalyze the publications 
9n Phonics ws. look-and-say, and conclude 
that although past research studies are too 
imited and lack scientific rigor, “in every 
qe Of [these research studies] the figures 
silne that a greater amount of phonics re- 
à € in higher scores on achievement tests, 

though often by small amounts.” (p. 121) 
dm Tore convincing evidence they refer 
the Pind to their chapter “Light through 

© Clouds,” where they present the “Cham- 
bees Hay-Wingo, Carden and other . d 
eh controlled, accurately reporte 
rio es of thousands of children over pe 
in 8 of years. [These] present overwhelm- 
Sd and irrefutable evidence that a reading 
i that starts with initial systematic 
ett uction in phonics produces enormously 
me €r results than the currently approved 
p thod of look-and-say plus incidental 
poy al (p. 123) However, this reviewer 
ibli find only one controlled study hig 
Unde SPI reference—the Champaign, Il- 
Script: Story. The other “studies” are de- 

Ptons of happy children, contented 


teachers, and proud parents in schools using 
an initial systematic phonics program where 
there are "never any nonreaders, no re- 
tarded readers, and children with IQs as 
low as 75 are regularly taught to read." 
(p. 141) 

One may ask what kind of schools get 
such unusual results? According to the au- 
thors, they are not exceptional In the 
Franklin Square School, for example, where 
the Carden method is used, "in 1957, in a 
third grade of 645 pupils, 80 per cent scored 
above the national norm for children of 
that grade, on the standard reading test. . . . 
Of this same group of third graders, 79.5 
per cent made IQ scores of 100 or above.” 
(p. 16) If these are not above-average chil- 
dren, then perhaps the norms of intelligence 
tests need revising. 

The above is cited not to deny the value 
of phonics; in fact, evidence from research 
and practice points to the importance of 
phonics. But that systematic phonics as the 
initial stage in reading instruction is over- 
whelmingly and irrefutably better than the 
present method has yet to be demonstrated. 
It is unfortunate that the strikingly good 
results claimed by the schools using sys- 
tematic phonics have not been subjected 
to rigorous study. They should be. It is 
my hunch that what seems to distinguish 
schools that use systematic phonics as a 
beginning reading procedure (and incident- 
ally schools that use other “minority pro- 
cedures” such as film strips and kinesthetic 

rocedures) is the systematic, closed method 
that they afford to both teacher and pupil. 
In such schools reading is approached in 
a more limited way. If they produce better 
results, then we should look for more than 


the simple dichotomy: phonics vs. no phon- 


The authors make a hard sell for phon- 
ics, but say more besides, and here is where 
their real “contribution lies. They question, 
and to this reviewer quite convincingly, 
many assumptions of present reading the- 
ory: (1) Reading readiness. (2) The mean- 
ing emphasis in beginning reading. ( 3) The 
complex causality theory of reading dis- 
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ability. (4) The controlled vocabularies of 
modern readers and textbooks. " 

Third, “their phonics system. It seems 
difficult to follow and I question whether 
it can produce the results they claim, for 
the 5- and 6-year old. The system does not 
provide for application and transfer as 
sounds are learned. Instead, all sounds and 
phonograms—both common and rare—are 
introduced, with rules, before words are 
presented. One gets the feeling that the sys- 
tem has been used successfully with the 
intelligent reading disability case, The ex- 
cellent suggestions for remedial instruction 
—how to build rapport, the kinds of books 
to use with the child—leave no doubt that 
the authors have been successful with their 
system, but that their success stemmed from 
more than the phonics system alone. 

To conclude. This is a sophisticated, 
though polemic, book that should be read 
by all who are seriously concerned with 
the science and art of teaching reading. If 
some of the authors "facts? and "truths" 
are rephrased into empirically testable re- 
search problems, they will indeed have made 
an important contribution to the field. 

Jeanne S. Cuak 
College of the City of New York 


Dynamics of Behavior, by Robert S. 
Woodworth. New York, Henry Holt, 
1958. X + 403 Pp. $5.00. 

This broad-gauged theory of behavior 
would be Noteworthy if it were only a 
demonstration of how the intellect of Pro- 
fessor Woodworth, the doyen of American 
experimental psychologists, has been rip- 
ened by over sixty years of professional 
experience and how his vigor has been fa- 
cilitated by his dedication to his science, 
Happily, it is much more than an illustra- 
tion of how certain senior citizens can 
themselves tackle the problem of aging. 

Dynamics of Behavior is cle 
revision of Woodworth’s Dynamic Psy- 
chology of 1918. A product of continuous 
and searching thought by a man who has 


arly not a 


consistently held a position of pm 
in his field, the book evolved from a cou 
offered at Columbia University, pu 
almost annually, for forty years. lts iE 
form was determined in part by bs es 
thor's attempt to supplement his me 
mental Psychology, revised in 1954 uic 
Harold Schlosberg, and to cover the r 
vant literature published since then. - a 
The aim of the book is io panes 3 
integrated theory of motivation, perc un 
tion, learning, and thinking. It is not Le 
marily focused on unconscious drives, it is 
flicts, and adjustment problems, nis that 
explicitly animated by the vesci sonz 
general psychology, systematically salue 
ceived, will have immense ultimate in 
to those concerned with applications ide 
mental health. One of Woodworth's viis 
achievements is that he demonstr eH dr 
effectively, largely through his obiter 
that this conviction is a sound one. he ap- 
One of the major hallmarks of ` : en- 
proach here is its comprehensive voe 
mindedness. This is by no means the Eder 
ness of an empty mind. Rarely has a : ex- 
or more thoughtful command o 4 an 
tensive literature been demonstrated, hly 
few writers have been able to levy 50 e in 
on so long or so varied an oae 
the laboratory. Rather, it is the ope y to 
that results from a refusal to fall a Pu 
factionalism. One of the unfortunate g its 
ceptibilities of psychology in this ey dency 
Most zestful growth has been a te chools 
to split into rival camps. Livengent, e att 
of behaviorism, like their very € given 
counterparts in psychoanalysis, pt own 
to a degree of scholasticism about th violate 
principles, and the gestaltists have 10 i 
Academies of their own. Woodwort) or 
miliar with them all, draws an then aly 
what is useful but serenely avoids P Jack 
Partisan squabbles. The remit mud 
some of the excitement of open inte ene- 
warfare and some of the narrow ty ull 
trating accomplishment of work by ° 
or a Kohler. But it has a range an vi 
prehensiveness of pod 
are lacking in most relatively fo 
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ories. From the point of view of a student, 
whether he conceives of himself as a psy- 
chologist or simply as one interested in the 
science of human behavior, Dynamics of 
Bebavior is likely to prove heuristically 
more valuable than other treatments and to 
provide a basis for assimilating other theo- 
retical works with profit without being 
lured into the blinders of factionalism. 
Pointing out that the student of behavior 
need not be a behaviorist, Woodworth re- 
tains rigorous standards of objectivity and 
a sense of evidence while eschewing the 
limitations of behaviorism. He is keenly 
concerned with the implications of intro- 
Spective data and interested in the nature 
of mental processes. Alert to the pitfalls 
identified by Skinner in the employment of 
intervening variables in psychological the- 
Ory, he argues cogently that such inferred 
Processes are more than merely convenient. 
As knowledgeable as any experimental psy- 
chologist about the power of operationism 
in behavior research, he is also sensitive to 
ks Conceptual meagerness that issues from 
Perational definitions too uncritically ac- 
cepted, and he searches continually for 
hn y of conceptual enrichment through 
es ations in research techniques and the 
relational analysis of different operations 
mage: the different experimental defini- 
rv of common concepts. 
itus a consequence, one is exposed » a 
Or m, in which behavior is conceive as 
M a ismic activity interacting with the en- 
E iacu and accounted for in terms of 
do a of variables. One class has to 
vai th the dimensions of the stimulus sit- 
ion (S) to which the organism is €X- 
"Minh example, speed of reaction is 
tory « ent on whether the stimulus is audi- 
of y Or visual in character. A second class 
the eee is concerned with factors in 
ape (O). Reaction time is also a 
ent as b of such attributes of the neri 
Variable. s age. Finally, there are antecedent 
Banism’s (A) or the conditions of the a 
their s! personal history that have le 
i ects on him as a responding en- 
UY. As an illustration, reaction time may 


be considered in relation to the subject's 
amount of practice in reacting rapidly to 
the stimulus. A-variables are, therefore, 
those factors in the reactional biographies 
of organisms that are responsible for many 
O-variables. An experimenter or anyone 
wishing to influence the activities of an- 
other organism often cannot get at the 
O-variables directly. He can, however, con- 
trol them to a degree by appropriate ante- 
cedent operations or identify them effec- 
tively by examining the histories of his 
subjects. 

Out of this framework emerges a theory 
focused primarily on the hows and whys 
of human activities and accomplishments. 
It is directed mainly toward the problems 
of the nature of “secondary” or experi- 
entially derived motives; the ways in which 
raw stimulus situations are “decoded” into 
information that is useful and meaningful 
in the light of the organism’s motives and 
more general environmental context; and 
the processes of utilizing past learning in 
the solving of new problems. Anyone who 
reads this book thoughtfully will not only 
learn a good deal of up-to-date psychology; 
he will also learn a good deal about how 
one can think productively about behav- 
ioral events and the puzzles that man con- 
ses for himself by his own con- 


stantly po 
duct. 
Epwarp JosepH SHOBEN, Jr. 
Teachers College, Columbia 
TV and Our School Crisis, by Charles A. 


Siepmann. New York, Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 1958. 198 pp. $3.50. 


In this readable and sometimes annoying 
little book, Charles A. Siepmann, Chair- 
man of the Department of Communication 
in Education at New York University, of- 
fers a simple premise: “We have too few 
teachers for too many students and... 
bad as things are today, they are going to 
be worse still in the years immediately 
ahead unless we take bold, immediate steps 
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to mitigate the evils.” He believes that Rue 
of the major steps to be taken is expande 
use of television “along the whole educa- 
tional front.” 
Much of the book is devoted to sum- 
marizing various studies, experiments and 
experiences with educational television in 
colleges, universities and school systems in 
the United States, England, France, and 
Canada. For the scholar the summaries pre- 
sent familiar information, the kind of thing 
which is available in various brochures, 
newsletters, reports of research studies and 
the like. It is convenient to have them 
brought together in a single source, al- 
though one must point out that Mr. Siep- 
mann’s survey is not a complete one, nor 
does he pretend that it is. Perhaps the great 
omission is an account of the armed forces’ 
work with television. It is clear, too, that 
Mr. Siepmann is unashamedly placing 
greater emphasis on those reports which 
are favorable to educational television than 
on studies and opinions which are unfavor- 
able. 
I have mixed feelings about this book. 
On the one hand, I welcome the challenge 
to use television in whatever Ways we can 
fo support and improve American educa- 
tion. There can be little doubt that tele- 
vision is having a considerable impact on 


education, perhaps more than any medium 
of communication since the 


textbook. On the other hand, 
said again that the reader is li 
this book with the impressio, 
Search evidence is overwhel 
able to educational television, and that cri- 
tics of ETV are so naive or ill-informed as 
to be dismissed summarily, There is a chap- 
ter devoted to “answering the critics,” but 
it is treated rather like the kind of Political 
handbook which is distributed at election 
time summarizing the Opponent’s argument 
and then presenting the handy argument 
which can be used for destroying it. The 
arguments of critics are not treated in the 
same fashion as are the positive findings, 
The last chapter in the book is a curious 
one. After nine chapters which deal with 


inexpensive 
it should be 
kely to leave 
n that all re- 
mingly favor- 


various aspects of television as related E 
formal education, the author pe i 
omnium-gatherum essay on the ills ne 
American education. At this late pom 
vital thesis is revealed (perhaps the ipee id 
one of the book), namely, that piter o 
education has been rotting at the d en 
some time now, quite irrespective of " si 
graphic problems. We have lost ee is 
goals: "The whole of education t elè- 
overhauled. . . .” The emergence o m 
vision as a practical educational dcl 
then, is not merely a solution to Per aking 
problems, it is the occasion for rema 
our basic purposes and po 
In shaping the “new look for e dm 
Mr. Siepmann would do many eel 
prove the status of the teaching pro weal 
and to focus attention on achieving a a 
lence in the student. He leans peni ht 
aristocratic view of who should be s 
and what should be taught. He ase tes si 
when professional teacher La eee a gon 
not be required. (“The administrati mploy- 
sense that sets up barriers to the € Mawr 
ment of ... a magna cum laude m put 
graduate, because she has not vill be 4 
through teacher-training yon call 
thing of the past.”) And he fin P for 
erable merit in the now familiar lectur- 
"massed classes" taught by hears educa- 
ers” assisted by aides, at all levels © 
tion. . 5 
Whether you agree with Mr. 
all of the time or half of the tim 
evaluation of our educational pariet 
cures, you are likely to leave the E 
the uneasy feeling that the contex 


:epmann 
wn his 
d their 
k with 
which 


: laced 7$ 
educational television is finally nmm o 
that of a power struggle for dium 


American education—control pee’ the 
at this critical early stage and eR over- 
whole show tomorrow. qx eo^ chat 
States the case, but there is no h calls for 
the book is a militant one ane to 
the mustering of courage and csources, « 
achieve, through TV and like E 
ation. 
golden age of educ: tous Eon LT 
Teachers College, Co 
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Gardner, Eric F., Tomorrow's Graduate S. 
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Great Neck: Barron’s Educational Series, 
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Gray, James, Open Wide the Door. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1958. 256 pp. $4.50. ` 

Havighurst, Walter, The Miami Years, 180 - 
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Jones, Howard Mumford, Reflections on Learn- 
ing. New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press, 1958. 97 pp- $275- 

Lazarsfeld, Paul F., and Thielens, Wagner, Jr. 
Tbe Academic Mind: Social Scientists at a 
Time of Crisis. Chicago: The Free Press of 
Glencoe, Ill., 1958. xiii + 460 pp. $7.50. 

Lovenstein, Meno, Economics and the Educa- 
tional Administrator. (The School-Commu- 
nity Development Study Monograph Series 
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Morison, Elting E. (ed.), The American Style. 
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426 pp- $5.00. 

Morris, Glyn. Tbe High School Principal and 
Staff Study Youth. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. X + 102 pP- $1.25. 

Otto, Arleen C., New Designs in Homemaking 

Programs in Junior High Schools. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1958. ix + 100 pp. $3.50: 

Pearson, C. Eric, A Classroom Teacher's Guide 
to Physical Education. New York: Bureau of 


Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
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University. X + 127 pP- $1.5 

Prescott, Daniel A. Factors That Influence 
Learning. Pittsburgh: University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1958. 77 pp. $1.00 

Ross, Donald H., Administration for Adapta- 
bility. New York: Metropolitan School Study 
Council, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1958. XX + 643 pP- 
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New York: Hawthorn Books, Inc. 509 pp. 
$7.95. 

dius Robert M. W., An Introduction to 
Educational Researcb. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1958. xviii + 466 pp. $5.75. 

Tumin, Melvin M., Desegregation: Resistance 
and Readiness. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. xvii + 270 pp. $5.00. 

Turner, David R., and Peters, Alison, How to 
Pass High on College Entrance Tests. New 
York: Arco Publishing Co., 1958. vi + 256 PP- 
$2.00. 

UNESCO. Preparation and Issuing of the Pri- 
mary School Curriculum. New York: Co- 


lumbia University Press, 1958. lxvi + 195 PP- 
$2.75. 

Wayland, Sloan, and Brunner, Edmund deS. 
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tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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New Holt-Dryden Textbooks 


CRUCIAL ISSUES IN EDUCATION 


Revised 


Edited by Henry Ehlers, University of Minnesota, and 
Gordon C. Lee, Teachers College, Columbia University 


READINGS IN GUIDANCE 


Edited by Henry B. McDaniel, John E. Lallas, 
James A. Saum, and James L. Gilmore 


MODERN METHODS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Edited by Merle M. Ohlsen, University of Illinois 


LITERATURE STUDY IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Dwight L, Burton, Florida State University 


EDUCATING THE GIFTED 
A Book of Readings 


Edited by Joseph L. French, University of Missouri 


THE TEACHING OF MUSIC IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Anne B. Pierce, State University of Iowa 


CHILDREN DISCOVER MUSIC AND DANCE 


Emma Dickson Sheehy, Teachers College, Columbia University 


HENRY HOLT and COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


FROM MACMILLAN 


SELECTED READINGS IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Edited by JOE PARK, Northwestern University . 

"This collection of readings should prove helpful eet ive 
course in philosophy of education . . . the selected readings inclu e A 
ments by outstanding representatives of the different appa om cs 
biographical sketch of each author provides an interesting ad [m 
the readings . . . it is intelligible and informative.” —Teachers 
Record. 1958, 440 pages, $5.00 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


by JOHN JAROLIMEK, San Diego State College 


Designed for teachers and student teachers, 
developments in social stud 


mentary school social studi 
the place and purpose of so 
to select and organize a 
7959, 400 pages, $5.75 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, 
Fourth Edition 


this book discusses Ld 
ies and specific techniques for teaching ed 
€s on all grade levels. 'The author on 
cial studies in the curriculum and shows | » 
PPropriate content, materials and activities- 


and nationally accepted professional opinion." —The 
American School Board Journ 


al. 1958, 625 pages, $6.00 


AN INTRODUCTION 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


by ROBERT M. W, TRAVERS, Uniy 


been a need for a book of reasonable size, but prac d 
ods of research . - . Travers’ . . . book is om 
eals comprehensively with the problems of pos 
conducting and Teporting educational research . . . it should be a The 
useful book . | | and a very useful reference for research workers.” — 


University of Mi ucation Bulletin. 1958, 466 P48 
85.75 


ichigan School of Ed: 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, NY. 


ersity of Utah 


es, 


COMING SPRING 1959 
LEARNING TO TEACH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


by MARGARET G. McKIM, WILLIAM L. CARTER, and CARL W. HANSEN, 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati 

This text, organized around the major problems faced by elementary school teachers, 
presents practical suggestions with concrete examples. A unique feature is the inclu- 
he ir chapters on skills, concepts, and creativity—material not usually included in 
textbooks. 


INTRODUCTION TO EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, 
Third Edition 


by HARRY J. BAKER, Psychological Clinic, Detroit Public Schools and Wayne 
State University 

All types of children are discussed in this introductory book—the mentally gifted, 
the slow learner, the handicapped and the problem. Changes in this edition include: 
increased emphasis on the team approach in dealing with exceptional children; 
significant information on neurological disorders and allied conditions; and new 


stress on understanding of the "entire" child. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD STUDY, Fourth Edition 


by RUTH STRANG, Teachers College, Columbia University 
The new edition features: a new emphasis on the dynamics of children's behavior; 


an explanation of how and what children learn; suggestions for child study and 
guidance; and a description of home, school and community situations conducive 
; 


to wholesome child development. Throughout the text, the potentialities of parents 


are stressed. 


ADMINISTERING AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES 


by CARLTON W. H. ERICKSON, University of Connecticut 
This is the first comprehensive book to discuss the administration of audio-visual 
education. The author presents valuable material to help educators plan, organize 


and direct effective programs of audio-visual service. 


by PRAA H. CLARK and IRVING S. STARR, both, University of Hartford 
“written in a readable down-to-earth style that should appeal to undergraduate 
students and beginning teachers. . . - Although the approach is a modern forward- 
looking one, it is not an extreme one. It should fit into any school program where 
the adt uinbdestiun and faculty are developing an effective program of secondary 
education."—pre-publication comment 


THE SCHOOL IN AMERICAN xus pn 
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THE PRACTICE OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


HEROLD C. HUNT, Harvard University 
PAUL R. PIERCE, Educational Consultant 


“I think this book makes its unique contribution to eue. 
tional administration through its superb development of the 
theme of cooperative administration of the educational po 
gram. I am glad to see that the major portion of the book deals 
with the way in which administration should be organized so 
as to service the various school units in the development of a 
better educational program. The book is rich with suggestions 
and illustrations which have grown out of the long experience 
of the authors. This book is part of the necessary reading an' 


study of all prospective teachers." John A. Ramseyer, Ohio State 
University 


544 pages 1958 $6.00 


COUNSELING FOR PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 
IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


FRED McKINNEY, University of Missouri 


“This is an excellent text for a basic course in Techniques of 
Counseling. It is interesting and well written, The author does 
a particularly fine job in weaving together theory and case 
material.” Elizabeth Ganzhorn, Ball State Teachers College, 


Indiana 00 
1958 $6. 


INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENT 


VICTOR H. NOLL, Michigan State University 


1957 $548 


SUCCESSFUL HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 


P. 
Teapa WIGGINS, George Peabody College for 


; o! 

teaching which DEA teaching high school. The philosophy 

sure. It is a dern outlook. The ‘Questions He fom 

ion and the up-to-date periodical mans, 

ome and helpful.” Raymond You 

ge, Kansas $5.00 
1958 


to introduce the social issues of education in their entirety 


SOCIAL ISSUES IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


JOHN A. BARTKY, Stanford University 


Believing that neither an a priori nor an a posteriori approach can 
by itself present clearly or completely the social problem of educa- 
tion, the author integrates the foundational and sociological approaches 
by considering their common objective. In so doing he hopes to stimu- 
late the thinking of the intelligent layman and the prospective teacher 
and to encourage them to seek their own solutions to educational 
problems. 


approx. 425 pages Fall, 1959 


to help the teacher prepare for noninstructional duties 


THE TEACHER AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


JEFFERSON N. EASTMOND, Brigham Young University 


—an over-all view of public education with an appreciation of the 
opportunities and obligations of the teaching profession 


the legal framework within which the school op- 
and privileges of the teacher 


—an explanation of al fra 
erates; the rights, responsibilities, 

—an insight into the meaning and scope of the teacher's role 

the teacher-administrator relationship 


—an examination of 
n and related 


— presentation of latest materials on school administratio: 
areas 

—Aan understanding of the ethical pri 
of teachers 


nciples that govern the actions 


approx. 425 pages Spring, 1959 


——— 000 0S 


recent 


LEADERSHIP IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


ALBERT H. SHUSTER, Ohio University i 

WILSON F. WETZLER, University of Arizona 

| “LEA P IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
LEADERS RVISION is a well-written book which shows a thorough 
understanding by the authors of the problems facing administrators 


i the development of a good elementary program. The 
aad eis many pedir helps in the field of leadership." Earl 


R. Boggs, Longwood College, Virginia 


5.50 
505 pages 1958 $ 
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Gordon McCloskey + 565 pages + $6.00 
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A Perceptual Approach to Behavior, Rev. Ed. 


Arthur W. Combs & Donald Snygg + 522 pages + $6.00 
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» $5.00 
John W. M. Rothney, Paul J. Danielson, & Robert A. Heimann « 392 pages * $5 
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Louis Kaplan + 476 pages - $5.00 
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Third Ed., Seymour B. Sarason « 678 pages * $6.50 
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American Education and the 


International Scene" 
DONALD G. TEWKSBURY 


LATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA U. 


Fe the past twelve years—since the 
end of World War II—the United 


ae has been living in a world far dif- 
ed nt from the one for which we were 
a Ucated, We were brought up to be 
,D'ational men,” but the world now needs 
ie ‘national men" in all countries. This 
ds ed makes it necessary for each of 
siue undergo a painful process of re- 
bea before he can function at all 
We aay We are indeed lost unless 
with e able to enter into this new world 
new skills and new perspectives. 

Ns position of the United States has 
ia d changed from the days when 
Ce trality and isolationism were the ac- 

Pted ideals of the American people. 


ur nation is now deeply involved in 
* 

Profe: : " 
D ssor Tewksbury, who passed away © 
in ee 8, 1958, Eel ireira this address 
Ment ; mer. It was his final masterly a 
inter, in the area in which he was so deep y 
is ested. This issue of THE RECORD honors 

memory, 


NIVERSITY 


international affairs, and our very sur- 
vival is at stake; yet our schools, by and 
large, continue to educate national men 
and women of limited vision and under- 
standing in world affairs. 

As we face the profound changes that 
have taken place all about us, we are 
forced to ask ourselves why it is that our 
educational system has remained, for the 
most part, geared to producing young 
men and women with the same outlook 
on the world that we possessed in our 
youth. Why is it that our schools have 
failed to prepare the next generation for 
the world that has become so different? 
Must we assume that schools tend to fol- 
low rather than to lead in times of social 
change? If so, then why do they follow 
so slowly the trend of the times? 

It is certainly not necessary to docu- 
ment the proposition that the world 
about us has radically changed, or to 
furnish proof that the United States has 
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committed itself irrevocably to playing 
an active role in international affairs. Nor 
is it necessary to prove that our schools 
are still mainly devoted to making na- 
tional men and women. It is necessary, 
however, to inquire into the reasons why 
American schools have lagged So far be- 
hind in preparing our young citizens for 
the realities of today’s world. 

We can, of course, say that the world 
revolution of our times has come about 
so suddenly that educators, like many 
others in our society, are overwhelmed 
and perplexed. In such a situation we 
know that many persons tend to go on 
doing the things they have been doing 
more or less successfully for a long time, 
leaving the more unmanageable world 
about them to wiser heads and hands, if 
such can be found. Few educators would 
wish, however, to plead this excuse; it 
would be too self-condemnatory. 

After all, our educational leaders are 
presumed to have received Special train- 
ing for understanding the signs of the 
times, yet in this case they have failed us. 
Why is this so? A more fundamental 
diagnosis of the reasons for our educa- 
tional inertia is certainly needed. What, 
then, are some of the deeper reasons that 
have kept our schools from facing up to 
the challenge of the world Situation as it 
has developed in our time? 


HISTORIC REJECTION OF 
THE OLD WORLD 


We need to remind ourselves that the 
United States is a nation made up of im- 
migrants who rejected the Old World 
from which they came. The words in- 
scribed on the Statue of Liberty point up 
vividly this situation: 


Give me your tired, your poor, 


Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 


The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 


- d to 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tosse 


me: 
Ilift my lamp beside the Golden Door. 


Answering this call, the erp rapina 
came to these shores turned their 6 d 
on the rest of the world, and py 
themselves with the America of t e: 
choice. Second-generation viduae cin 
carried their rejection to its utmost p E 
and their acceptance of America to 
iotic limit. 
E this situation it was the scolis of 
our country that performed the S dieit 
of making Americans out of the c oc 
of immigrants. It was a notable a that 
ment. We are proud of the fac iced 
American schools have for a iie e 
years been dedicated to the task sd 
ing ancestors rather than descen m d 
is clear that we wanted new men, nts. 
to the new continent, not Pire 
This necessity, however, cut us 0 
the Old World. ide 
In like manner, when we oe pervades 
goal of social adjustment that pe ne 
American education, we find pac well- 
largely because we needed to ma opeans 
adjusted Americans out of Eur T to 
This was the historical x req oil 
which we responded. But the from 
around us now is radically different roc- 
the one we rejected. Moreover, = We 
ess of immigration has closed dow selves 
now need, therefore, to reorient ou redi- 
to the new world situation and to oals. 
rect our schools toward broader P ion 
There are signs that this pem 
is in process, but it must he "es our 
that it will be extremely parie nstruc- 
schools to take a positive ee prob- 
tive approach to the world an roac 
lems. This is because this new RE the 
to the world involves a eim nu o 
deep current of rejection of 3 d Amer- 
the world which has PEU as pres 
ican educational practice up to 


r the 
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ent. Fortunately, however, many Ameri- 
cans are now ready to accept the world 
asit exists, without undue rejection. Since 
this is true, educators can take up with- 
Out too great delay their responsibility 
for the establishment of an educational 
System in this country that will prepare 
our youth to become “at home in the 
World." America must return to the 
World which created her. 


CONSEQUENCES OF “BIGNESS” 
AND 'SUCCESS" 

We need to remember that the United 
States has achieved such a successful civi- 
lization— it is so big, so strong, so pros- 
Perous—that its citizens can hardly be 
expected to regard the rest of the world 
as anything but peripheral, foreign, and 
ee in a literal sense. Life in America 
ihe been such an absorbing adventure, 
S8 a tunities and resources have been 
ats undant, and fortune has smiled so 

n on this country, in war and in 
e that Americans find it very diffi- 
"Ut to enter into the hopes and aspira- 
tions, the thoughts and perspectives, the 
JOys and satisfactions of other peoples. 
as years of our success as a Great 

er make it difficult for us to com- 
Poa what is really required of us as 
affine Neighbor. Because we have been 
šalin E with the dizziness of success, our 
tes ols have failed to take seriously their 
tone eed for bringing students into 

] with other peoples. They have 
ce to orient our youth to a world 
aa Te there are now no foreigners and 

aliens, 

It must be recognized, however, that 
tion erica is not the only ethnocentric na- 
Suffer . the world; there are others which 

Sie severely from this national disease. 
of Ehe country has its distinctive variety 
and nocentricity which is our problem, 

Ours alone, to solve. We have grown 


fat on two world wars, and the period of 
the cold war has brought us even greater 
prosperity. Our military establishment 
now occupies a privileged position un- 
precedented in American history. Our 
people are in danger of becoming ob- 
sessed with the “military posture" recom- 
mended by our leaders. Peace has, in the 
meantime, become almost a subversive 
word. In this atmosphere our schools can 
hardly be expected to take up in earnest 
the task of making international men. A 
military posture directed toward an 
“alien” world congeals, it does not liber- 
ate, the minds and hearts of administra- 
tors and curriculum-makers. 

Yet there is another face which Amer- 
ica shows to the world, and many believe 
that this is the true America. It is an 
America that warms the hearts of man- 
kind and calls forth the resources of good 
will that are not exhausted on this earth. 
It is an America that places itself as a 
partner wholeheartedly within the family 
of man. This is the America that can 
mobilize its schools for a positive and 
constructive program of international 
education for our youth that will meet 
the needs of our time. This is the Amer- 
ica that can become a part of the world, 
that can take up in all modesty the role 
that befits a great nation, and that can 
implement in its dealings with other peo- 
ple the ideals of liberty, equality, and 


fraternity. 


NEGATIVISMS AND 
DISTORTIONS OF 
ANTI-COMMUNISM 


We need to face the additional fact that 
the American people have, for the past 
twelve years, been grossly oversold on 
the cold war. In the frozen atmosphere to 
which we have become accustomed, our 
minds have been dulled and our thinking 
has been distorted in many areas where 
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clarity of thought is essential. In internal 
affairs we have tended to allow the — 
tality of McCarthyism, with its morbi 
fears and unhealthy practices, to threaten 
our historic liberties. In external affairs 
we have tended too often to treat our 
alies and other nations as pawns in a 
fateful game of power politics, rather 
than as active partners in the building of 
a new world. 

It is no wonder that under the abnor- 
mal conditions of the cold war our edu- 
cational leaders have kept their minds 
safely within bounds and the world at a 
distance. For too long our schools have 
remained frozen in their approach to the 
opportunities and requirements of the 
new age. Do not the American people 
need to be released from the paralyzing 
negativisms and distortions of anti-com- 
munism so that they may step forward 
with confidence to become a wholesome 
part of the new world? 

It is true that communism has assumed 
Proportions in the world that pose a 
threat to many of the institutions that we 
have cherished in the past. The rapid rise 
of revolutionary socialism in the Soviet 
Union, in China, and in other countries 
has brought about a shift in power rela- 
tions in the world that has proved alarm- 
ing for the Capitalist countries where 
democracy has taken the forms which 
we prize. For these reasons, we have 
tended to emphasize the “threat” of com- 
munism and to neglect the genuine “chal- 
lenge” which communism presents to our 
western institutions, 

It is a distortion of our minds to be- 
come so obsessed with the threat of com- 
munism and its attendant evils that we 
fail to respond constructively to the chal- 
lenge of this hundred years’ movement, 
with its lessons for the reform of some of 
the basic weaknesses of Western society, 

At the same time, we recognize that this 


need for change also exists in -— 
the people in the communist coun E 
and we know that unless social, à T 
and political changes take place ie eria 
worlds, there is little possibility of p a 
ful coexistence in the years ahead. In : 
final analysis, revolutionary movemen : 
however “extreme, are a protest "um d d 
unwholesome conditions in the gm 
about us, so our primary task is to I 2 
our attention clearly focused on the 
world that is yet to be built. satte 
Our schools can be released e 
building of the new ins ome ote 
true crusade—if the distortions O iud 
communism are replaced by firm . i 
fidence in the ability of dip dm 
identify themselves earnestly, yet mita 
critically, with the hopes and lon - 
of other peoples. Our schools Ea pré- 
positive force in this country ut të 
paring future citizens for their - ae 
sponsibilities if the American pe Pi eil 
cover confidence in themselves end he 
upon their schools to move out 1n ce te 
new world. This educational ipi " 
quires a mandate from the peop a oË à 
present this mandate is lacking e um d 
our fixation on the negative aspe 
the cold war, ^4 groups 
Fortunately, however, conte’ f afi 
of citizens and educators are Tod front 
ager to move forward on pee A 
to institute a program of inter an ev 
education in our schools. This re ders 
Couraging sign, but the fog that and the 
Our vision must be cleared i oe be 
fears that paralyze our efforts 
Overcome. 


POSSIBILITY OF 
BREAK-THROUGH me 
The hindrances to educational compass 
which we have described do not in way 
all the difficulties that stand in marion 
of instituting programs of in 
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education in American schools. The deep 
currents of rejection, self-satisfaction, and 
distortion in American society discussed 
above help to explain why our schools 
have dragged their feet in international 
education. But there are other powerful 
cultural influences in our society that 
militate against the acceptance of educa- 
tion for international cooperation as one 
of the “growing edges” for American 
education. Only two such influences will 
be mentioned before facing the crucial 
question as to whether a break-through 
IS possible. 

As we know, America has long been 
Pre-eminent in the field of science and 
technology. The preoccupation of the 

merican people with scientific and tech- 
nologica] development in this military 
age has left few reserves of energy Or 
Imagination available for the equally im- 
Portant cultivation of the humanities, the 
TE and the social sciences as they relate 
to international affairs. We recall that 
Most Americans, confronted recently by 
the challenge of the Sputnik era, called 
Simply for more science and technology 
1n our schools, This was a natural, and in 
Some ways a legitimate response, but 
Some educators and a number of scientists 
Warned that science alone was not neces- 
Sarily the savior. Unless scientific educa- 
tion is linked closely with the study of 

"man values and social institutions in a 
alanced curriculum, the atmosphere in 
Sur schools and colleges will not be con- 
Ucive to the development of sound in- 
ternational education. . 
dn we face the fact that in this 
ni oman of ours there exist abysmal ig- 
iie nce and deep-seated prejudice rela- 

Ve to the peoples of Asia and Africa. 

Ince these peoples make up more than 
m of the world's population and now 
Sad pes rightful place in the modern 

» the problem is a serious one for 


the United States. A recent book by 
Harold Robert Isaacs, Scratches on Our 
Mind, examines certain aspects of this 
situation in great detail. Until this par- 
ticular ignorance can be eradicated and 
this prejudice toward people of color ca 
be overcome, or at least ameliorated, in- 
ternational education can proceed but 
halfway toward its goal. The element of 
racial prejudice hidden in this situation 
is a much more serious block than most 
people realize to the establishment of an 
effective program of international educa- 
tion in American schools. 

When we turn, in the light of the fore- 
going considerations, to ask ourselves 
whether there is a possibility of a break- 
through in international education in 
this country, we need not be utterly 
dismayed. America is still a pluralistic so- 
ciety, and there are many currents 
running through our society—some fa- 
vorable, some unfavorable to such an edu- 
cational advance. In recent years, many 
American citizens have come to an 
awareness of the role which America is 
expected to play in these critical days, 
and this creative minority is ready to sup- 

ort an international program in our 
schools. At the same time, an increasing 
number of educators are prepared to 
move ahead on new and exciting pro- 
of international education, and 
ave already done so. A break- 
through is possible and probable, there- 
fore, in spite of an unfavorable climate 
of opinion in this country, if certain 
groups of educators and citizens get to- 
gether and demonstrate the feasibility and 
importance of such an advance. Schools 
need not follow the prevailing currents 
of opinion in a country as pluralistic as 
the United States; they can link them- 
selves with the forward-looking elements 
in our society and win support for a 
break-through in international education. 


grams 
some h 
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In the remaining portions of this discus- 
sion, certain promising lines for advance 
will be considered in some detail. 


DEVELOPING TEACHERS WITH 
WORLD PERSPECTIVE 


It will be recognized that most ad- 
vances in education originate in situations 
where leaders are being trained to meet 
new needs and new conditions, This 
means that one place we might look for 
a break-through would be at college and 
university centers, where teachers on all 
levels of instruction are being trained or 
retrained. Since the end of World War 
II, millions of dollars have been poured 
into training programs for specialists in 
international affairs, The graduates of 
these schools of international affairs and 


: i also mak- 
Ing international courses available for all 


students as well as for specialists, These 
developments will eventually have an ef- 
fect on the curricula of elementary and 


tional programs, IF E 
made available for these Professional in- 
stitutions, a break-through in interna- 
tional education would be more likely. 
for teacher-training institutions are the 
key instruments for an advance in educa- 
tion. Promising developments in inter- 
national education are, however, takin 

Place in certain teacher-training institu- 
tions: at Teachers College in New York 
City, at the University of Chicago, at 
Stanford University, at New Paltz in 


New York State, and at Newark in New 
Jersey, to name only a few. By and large, 
however, teacher-training institutions are 
still oriented to the traditional goal of 
making national men, who have little 
knowledge of the world about them. This 
situation cannot last forever. The ferment 
is rising, and new blood on the epe 
of many teacher-training institutions zi 
be demanding that teachers in training be 
oriented toward the world as well as to- 
ward the United States. 

If a break-through in international ear 
cation is to take place, it must happen 
ultimately in our teacher-training ins ed 
tutions. No amount of curriculum ue 
provement on the local level will pie 
unless teachers experience in their pr it 
Service or in-service training what id 
means to become a part of the wor e 
Programs of international education he 
our schools need teachers trained in iri 
skills and perspectives required in the b» is 
world. This is not a utopian dream; vet 
a desperate necessity which can po che 
only by a radical transformation o ain 
curriculum and staff of our teacher nd 
ing institutions along international ie 

As we have suggested, there are m a at 
ments directed toward this end, ee 
present the inertia is overwhelming noe 
stultifying. The international ges nh 
stemming from our colleges and 2 bu 
sities will ultimately have an er 
it remains for some few schools o the 
cation and teachers colleges to take this 
lead and achieve a break-through Made 
critical point. Let us hope that sp ad- 
funds will be made available for this a 
vance; that educational administrat 
will come to see that internationa tant 
Struction is one of the most impor hat 
« s : ion; and t 

Erowing edges" in education; : ing in- 
the faculties of our teacher-traini E wi 
Stitutions will gain the skills, pr 
and confidence necessary to insplP 


t 
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lead the teachers of America to become 
d k 
‘at home in the world.” 


CUMULATIVE EFFECTS OF 
FOREIGN TRAVEL 


As we look for clues to future devel- 
Opments, we find that foreign travel has 
become in recent years a serious business 
for many Americans. Experience abroad, 
especially when it is undertaken in depth, 
Provides a reservoir of understanding that 
Will have a profound effect upon the 
Browth and development of international 
education in our schools and colleges. 

We are told that over three-quarters of 
a million Americans, exclusive of military 
Personnel, traveled abroad last year for 
long or short stays. Of this total, some 
13,000 were American students enrolled 
universities abroad for a whole aca- 
demic year. Many of these will become 
the future teachers of America. Some 
1,500 were faculty members engaged in 
teaching or research abroad. One large 
University reports that 173 members of 
ts faculty were abroad last year. These 

Bures Suggest that the cumulative effect 
9f these migrations outward into the 
World will do: much to correct the intro- 
verted thinking of Americans who have 

therto been preoccupied with parochial 
Concerns, A silent revolution in interna- 
tonal understanding is now taking place 
9n many campuses as a result of this dra- 
"atic increase in serious foreign travel. 
9r many years it has been the custom 
9T school teachers to spend the summers 

n foreign travel. It may be questioned, 

°Wever, whether this form of tourism 
4s had much effect on the viewpoints of 
the individuals concerned or on the 
chool Programs in which they partici- 
ts their return, Too EE ien 
"ipe E other tourists, have pe : 
Spectators,” looking out 0 
World to which they will never belong. 


Foreign travel, to be an effective anti- 
dote to provincialism, requires of the in- 
dividual a supreme effort to identify 
with the people he visits and to see with 
the eyes of a participant, not those of 
merely a spectator. It is unfortunate that 
many travelers return with their preju- 
dices confirmed and their stereotypes re- 
inforced by what they have seen, for they 
have looked at the world through Amer- 
ican eyes—in fact they have never left 
America. There are, on the other hand, 
those who have stayed at home, yet pos- 
sess that sensitivity to and understanding 
of other peoples which are marks of a 
person who belongs to the world. Never- 
theless, foreign travel remains, for those 
who take it seriously, a laboratory with- 
out equal for the understanding and prac- 
tice of international human relations. 

In our world today a vast process of 
transculturation is taking place as a re- 
sult of the movement of many persons 
across national boundaries. This process 
has been accelerated in recent years, and 
intercultural exchange has been expanded 
this year to include participants from 
some of the communist countries. Amer- 
ica has been a leader in this world-wide 
exchange. Our educational institutions 
have participated actively in extensive ex- 
change programs, and in addition many 
institutions have initiated field courses 
with credit for students who wish to 
study abroad. Thus the ground is being 
prepared in this country for a break- 
through in international education in our 
schools and colleges, for sooner or later 
those who have traveled „widely and 
wisely will exert a determining influence 
on the mental climate of our country. 
Wendell Willkie was not the only Amer- 
ican who discovered that the world is 
now, in fact, “one world.” Their number 
is now legion, and their influence in the 
near future will bring about profound 
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changes in our educational institutions 
o H . 
along international lines. 


FOREIGN VISITORS AS 
RESOURCE PERSONS 


There exists in the United States today 
an enormous yet neglected Teservoir of 
talent for the teaching of international 
affairs in the tens of thousands of foreign 
students, teachers, and visitors now so- 
journing in our country. These already 
carefully selected visitors from many 
lands could well be invited to serve as 
informants and resource persons in the 
schools of this country. By this means, 
American youth in many American class- 
rooms could be brought into face-to-face 
contact with representatives of other cul- 
tures when they study about the world. 

The potential values of such a develop- 
ment have been dramatically confirmed 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, by a successful experiment con- 
ducted during the last few years. During 
the academic year 1956-57, arrangements 
Were made for 107 all-day visits by for- 
eign students to representative schools in 
the Greater New York Area. For each of 
these visits the schools paid a fee of 
twenty dollars, which was 
charged off as an instructional i 
the budget of the school. This 
ment in international friendship has con- 
vinced many schools of the rich resources 
available for international education in 


the presence of foreign students and vis- 
itors in this country, 


usually 
tem on 
experi- 


In 1956-57, there were in our Ameri- 
can colleges and universities Some 40,000 
foreign students. There Were also some 
1,200 foreign teachers and research schol- 
ars. In addition, there were some 7,000 
foreign physicians in our medica] schools 
and hospitals. Furthermore, each year 
some thousands of foreign leaders and 
specialists visit the United States on pri- 
vate or government grants. All of these 


visitors come to the United States to aet 
American institutions and society, an 
most of them would welcome NE 
to visit elementary and secondary schoo 
to talk about their respective cultures n 
the world. Arrangements for such vis » 
could well be made through the Horsen 
Student Advisers located at the saree 
and more colleges and universities 1n ps 
land. Careful preparations need to oa 
made for such visits in order that E or 
educational values may be achieved. e 
too long, scattered foreign visitors at | "ss 
schools have been shown off as conos s 
from some alien land. Now is the time f° 
American educators to involve our D 
visitors in the work of our schools 
an educational basis without fanfare a 
without artificiality. wht 

American youth needs to be brot ds 
into firsthand contact with these acit 
foreign visitors in order to a 
persons from other cultures si as rep- 
beings in their own right, as we dt 
Tesentatives of their respective - library 
These guest teachers are a "living 3 ai 
of people” available to the schoo 


bring 
colleges of our land. They sunm class- 
a dimension of reality into ou schoo 


rooms, and all members of ae 
community would benefit—the $ he par” 
the teachers, the administrators, t 

ents, and the guests themselves. es an 

would be a sharing of ipud e p 

Perspectives on the common pro brought 
humanity, The world would be nal ed- 
into our classrooms, and internatio dven- 
Ucation would become an exciting world: 
ture in the understanding of th * vorthy 
This promising development [ chrough- 
Of a trial on an extensive scale 

out the schools of this country: 


ents, 


IMPROVED FOREIGN- 


G 
LANGUAGE TARCE in the 
We are witnessing at this tIm6, 


RÀ ï st 10 
United States a rising intere 
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teaching of foreign languages. This is a 
Significant development in a country that 
has for so long been backward in the field 
of foreign languages. It was during the 
years of World War II that an interest in 
the teaching of foreign languages devel- 
Oped out of military necessity. New 
methods of teaching foreign languages 
used during the war were successful in 
training many military personnel for serv- 
Ice abroad. At the end of the war, col- 
leges and universities continued to ex- 
periment with intensive language courses 
which emphasized, among other things, 
oral facility. Dramatic advances in the 
Science of linguistics had laid the founda- 
tion for these more effective methods of 
teaching. Many Americans began to think 
that the acquisition of a foreign language 
Was not only possible but desirable. These 
were encouraging signs in a situation 
where it became obvious that if America 
Was to become a part of the world, it 
Would need to give much greater atten- 
tion to the teaching of foreign languages 
in its schools and colleges. 

Te remained, however, for the Sput- 
Nik crisis to dramatize on a still wider 
Scale the need for more and better teach- 
Ing of foreign languages, as well as of 
Science and mathematics. The American 
Poppie, seemingly for the first time, be- 

me aware of the challenge of Soviet 
education, and in particular of the extent 
and success of Soviet instruction in for- 
“ign languages. Concurrently, the atten- 
hen: p many educators was drawn to the 
m asis put upon foreign-language i 
in i in European nations, especially 
d x Scandinavian countries. It none 
ie that if America was to eeri 
Sones in the world today, a 
in fore; ned to acquire greater fac?» 
or sagn languages. Thus the movemen 
tion e general and effective igncm 
and n foreign languages in our calles 

Schools received an added impetus 


from external sources. This movement, 
however, is still faced with many difficul- 
ties and much inertia on the part of the 
public. 

Among the difficulties standing in the 
way of a general advance, three may be 
briefly mentioned, First, there are still 
many Americans who are reluctant to 
capitalize on the language facilities 
brought over to this land by their immi- 
grant ancestors. Fortunately, however, 
the extreme assimilative patterns of the 
past have undergone some change in re- 
cent years in the direction of placing 
more emphasis upon development of the 
distinctive cultural inheritances of our 
immigrant population. If this change in 
attitude becomes more general, our youth 
will begin to take pride in the language 
of their fathers, and foreign-language in- 
structors in our schools will be able to 
build on a foundation hitherto hidden and 
neglected. Second, our language teachers 
have been accustomed to the prevailing 

ractice in our schools of emphasizing 
the reading of other languages, to the 
neglect of oral mastery. Now that mod- 
ern methods of teaching have demon- 
strated the importance of an early mas- 
tery of the oral aspects of foreign 
language, teachers will need to be reori- 
ented and retrained along these lines. This 
reorientation would bring about a revo- 
lutionary change in language teaching in 
this country. 

Third, it seems that college require- 
ments and customs in the United States 
have ordained a pattern of two years of 
foreign language in our better secondary 
schools. This pattern in most cases has 
led nowhere. Many educators are now 
advocating that foreign languages be be- 

n in our elementary schools and be 
tinued for six years, with an early 
emphasis on oral facility. If this move- 
ment wins general acceptance among 
elementary teachers, foreign-language in- 


con 
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struction in our schools will be greatly 
improved, and American youth will be 
on their way to becoming a part of the 
world through the door of language. 
In summary, it becomes clear that a 
break-through in international education 
on the language front is a definite possi- 
bility, but the language potentialities of 
our immigrant population will need to be 
capitalized; our language teachers will 
need to place more emphasis upon oral 
facility in their teaching, and the move- 
ment for beginning foreign languages in 
the elementary school will need to gain 
wide acceptance throughout the country. 
These developments will do much to 
open the windows of the minds of our 
youth to the world about them and to 
bring in the day when international edu- 
cation will become a normal and vital 


element in the program of American 
schools. 


NEW CONCEPTIONS 


It is significant that during the past 
twelve years much progress has been 
made in our colleges an. 
defining the nature and Scope of the aca- 
demic discipline known as international 
relations, It may be expected that this 
theoretical development will open up 
Dew avenues and approaches to the study 
of international affairs in our elementary, 


secondary, and teacher-training institu- 
tions. 


We find that international 
now taught, deal with the pol 
economic, legal, and cultural 
tween national states and t 
with the comparative Systen 
ment and political ideology 
the world, and with the st 
functions of the international community 
and its institutions. The world may thus 
be approached from the Study of the 
relationships which exist 


d universities in 


relations, as 
itical, social, 
relations be- 
heir peoples, 
15 of govern- 
that exist in 
ructure and 


between its 


parts; from the study of its various E. 
for their own sake; and from the stu 1 
of the whole as an emergent internation 
Society of men. — 
Programs of international nep ee | 
our schools should provide for a tly, 
approaches to the world. arae a 
it is the last of the three approaches "ei 
is most often neglected. Thus the eh 
of the world and their relations to E of 
other are studied, but not the who she: 
human society within which the an 
function. In these days when man cin 
lives under the shadow of the ndi 
bomb, the study of the whole on hm 
account becomes a desperate p "i 
For long, mankind has been E m hio 
people an abstract term; now icy. The 
come for everyone a living real T. iiis 
"family of man" as we know emorible 
cently been portrayed in a i appro" 
volume of photographs; it is s d inten- 
priate that this family be studie 
sively in our schools. . airs 
The teaching of international pon 
in our universities has of late kc our 
acterized by a heavy dose of rea ytinue to 
schools, on the other hand, ee j 
teach about the world with a pu^ i- 
sentimentality that avoids the wy en gr 
ties of our times. Nevertheless, rent in 
encouraging signs that both on ification- 
emphasis are in process of mo c the ull 
Power and might do not exhaust neither 
reality of man’s relations to p e 
do ideas and ideals suffice to g oi 
affairs of man. Our schools can peer HS 
deceptions that go under the chat 
realism, as well as the lius: jdealis™ 
perpetuated under the guise de atl 
ese are signs that many tea ome Cof 
levels of instruction have bec tto their 
scious of the necessity to pe 
students the full range of rea 
Operate in the world today» -— 
We find again that in ou 


es that 


rsities 
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the academic study of international rela- 
, Horis is considered an interdisciplinary 
Subject, which means that all depart- 
Inents ate asked to cooperate in the teach- 
ng of international affairs, since each 
area of specialization has its own contri- 
bution to make to the understanding of 
the world. Thus, in our schools, while 
the social studies will carry the main re- 
Sponsibility for the teaching of interna- 
Uonal affairs, we will do well to expect 
that each division of the curriculum will 
place its subject matter within an inter- 
National frame, No one segment of the 
School curriculum can carry the load of 
International education alone; the whole 
Curriculum in our schools must be inter- 
nationalized, as in the past it has been 
nationalized. A break-through in inter- 
national education in our schools will 
take place when the teaching staff find 
it natural to conceive of their own spe- 
Cialities in international as well as in local 
and national terms. The day is not far 
‘stant when the conceptions of the na- 
ture and scope of international education 
Will be better understood and more effec- 


Uvely implemented. 


PROSPECTS FOR INTER- 

NATIONAL EDUCATION 
The considerations which have been 
Tought forward in this discussion sug- 
Eest that the prospects for international 
education in this country are improving 
With each passing year. Some of the 
C6p-seated social and psychological Le 
Sistances to educational advance in the 
Controversial area of international affairs 
ave been breaking down owing to the 
“ontinued impact of world events and 
the demands for leadership that have been 
rust upon this country. During the past 
i years, the American people have 
i Thed many lessons from their heavy 
volvement in world affairs, chief of 


which is that the United States cannot 
“go it alone.” Furthermore, the truth of 
the scriptural injunction “to whom much 
is given, much will be required,” has been 
vividly borne in recently upon many 
Americans. Many things will be required 
of the United States in the immediate 
future. These stern requirements cannot 
be met unless our school and college 
programs for international education are 
greatly improved and strengthened. It 
has often been said that we are witness- 
ing in the world today a race between 
education and catastrophe. Since there is 
a growing realization that the catastrophe 
which we face will be total, education 
may yet have a chance to win out in this 
fateful race. Fortunately, in America, 
there are signs that many people are be- 
ginning to take seriously their responsi- 
bility for preparing themselves and their 
children educationally for the require- 
ments of the new age. 

It would be inadvisable, however, for 
educators in this country to minimize 
the difficulties which they will face in 
the promotion of international education 
in our schools and colleges. The all-too- 
pervasive influences stemming from our 
historic rejection of the old world, our 
overconfidence in past successes in war 
and peace, our tendency to allow anti- 
communism to distort our minds, our 
too great preoccupation with science and 
technology, and our ignorance and preju- 
dices toward the non-Western world still 
remain as massive blocks to educational 
advance. Furthermore, if we carry our 
analysis of American society to deeper 
economic and political levels, it is not 
clear in what direction capitalism and na- 
tionalism will carry us. If the cold war 
is in fact a conflict between capitalism 
and socialism, then the goal of interna- 
tional education can only be the prepara- 
tion of our citizens for the ultimate vic- 
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tory of the capitalist order. Obviously, 
a more reasonable approach to the eco- 
nomic aspects of the world struggle is 
needed, since neither capitalism nor so- 
cialism is fixed in the order of nature. 
Again, nationalism still remains the ideal 
and practice of modern states in the 
world today. National interest, narrowly 
conceived, continues to govern the affairs 
of man, admitting no morality higher 
than the nation. In this situation, interna- 
tional education can find only a senti- 
mental justification for considering the 
interests of mankind. It is clear that a 
broader conception of the national inter- 
est is needed, since we are all parts of the 
whole. Taking all these considerations 
into account, it is only realistic to con- 
clude that there will be many difficulties 
in the way of instituting effective pro- 
grams of international education in our 
schools and colleges. 
What, then, can we expect as we look 
forward to the next decade in interna- 
tional education? What are some of the 
promising lines of development which in 
time can bring about a break-through in 
international education in this country? 
It has already been pointed out that an 
educational advance can take place and 
is doing so on at least five fronts: in the 
training at university centers of teachers 
with a world view; in the cumulative 
effects of increased foreign travel for 
educational purposes; in the use of for- 
eign students and visitors as resource per- 
sons in classroom teaching about the 
world; in the movement for improved 
foreign-language teaching; and in the 
development of new conceptions of the 
nature and scope of international educa- 
tion. These are all strategic fronts where 
success will in time bring rich results. In 
the final analysis, educators must keep in 
touch with the forward-looking elements 


in American society if the persa 
enterprise in this country is ends E 
its position of leadership and influ sene 
times of social change. Large m E 
of our population will give ER forti 
schools and colleges which ventur ca 
on strategic fronts to achieve > Ten 
through in international ciara es 
dynamic relationship between e Oe hd 
society will be the answer to th follow 
ask whether schools should lead or 
society. 
ie 

In conclusion, we may scu ent 
agement and strength from me D auge 
there is an America that is ready € ooi. 
forward to become a part of the gt 
This America has much to rm part- 
and much to learn as it enters n this 
nership with mankind. For Phone for 
country has been a symbol o nee 
the world. Abraham pinco dias sal 
this early vision of America wi h gave â 
that this is the country “whic —— 
hope to all the world for all futu chis 
It is our responsibility to tra 
hope into a living reality ue 
To translate this hope into mo cil 
appropriate to the new and pe word t0- 
ditions which we face in the is now £9 
day, is no simple task. What 
quired is that America sta fa } 
nation resolved to become 2 € ib- 
partner in the world. The pan only 95 ° 
erty can serve henceforth E seek these 
symbol of hope for those W T fraternity 
shores, but also as a symbol © erica to tP? 
pledging the allegiance of A™ The 


2 e wor. 

cause of mankind around : education 
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VWs the first half of 1958 three 
AV m observers publicly Ge 
Fra their impressions of American 

cation. I propose to summarize 1n 


this di " 
= discussion what they had to say, then 
er some comments of my own. 


A PARENT’S REACTION 


eo summon a lay witness, the 
year ra P ES Jacobson, reporting on à 
England alo Alto.! When he got back to 
Senet i as sought to formulate the 
attained 1 en of America that he had 
ur fe 3 —"of America not necessarily 
like c but America as the Americans 
haga is it might be, it could be, it 
ides H "4 — he found that much of that 
that bm been drawn from the school 
3: seven-year-old son had attended. 
of Petal day,” Mr. Jacobson writes 
fortie schok, occasions Were found 
sms expression of love, esteem, and 
or disc regard; on every day favoritism 
Soe ee or competition were 
Wane v en within its precincts. zan We 
f o make your children happy, the 
sien v sed was a Visiting Lecturer, Uni- 
1958. He is sondon Institute of d n 
International Pe ee of the editorial boar of 
w of Education and a mem 


er 1 

or E the governing board, Unesco Institute 
1 ere Os Hamburg. 

Pressi, verything without Tears: West Coast Im- 

29-37 ons? Encounter, Vol. 10 (June, 1958), 
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headmaster told the assembled parents 
{at the beginning of the year]; and it 
seemed to be taken for granted by him 
and the parents that happiness should be 
a matter of cooperation, collective enter- 

rises, and democratically indiscriminate 
goodwill.” 

This vision Mr. Jacobson found also to 
be shared by the devoted and hard-work- 
ing teachers, and he pays warm tribute 
to their “gentleness and leniency . . ., 
their unending anxiety that the children 
in their care should be and should re- 
main together happily à ^ He was 
bowled over by the “facilities available to 
the school to be gentle, lenient, and anx- 
ious with. The school was like a treasure- 
house," he writes, “a place where the 
children dipped their hands into heaps 
of wonderful possessions, which were 
replaced as fast as they were taken out. 
There was nothing that the school might 

ossibly have needed that the children 
had to do without, and there were, in ad- 
dition, a hundred other things that the 
children did not need—that no child 
could possibly need—but were available 
for them nevertheless. 

“When one is in a position to take for 
granted such ample supplies of the very 
highest quality materials and facilities," 
Mr. Jacobson proceeds, “it begins to ap- 
pear almost reasonable to hope that life 
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and human affairs—or rather, and even 
more optimistic yet—that school-life and 
children’s affairs can be a matter of good- 
will, peace, and cooperation only. The 
world was there to treat the children 
kindly, and it did: School and home were 
alike in the obeisance they made before 
the children, in the gentleness with which 
they handled their charges, in the lavish- 
ness with which they provided them with 
all the things that the great American 
technology could offer.” 

Now Mr. Jacobson was aware, of 
course, that the school his son attended 
was a “good” one, probably, indeed, un- 
usually "good"—but he concluded that 
"it was good ina way that any American 
might hope all the schools in the count 
might one day be." This conclusion takes 
in too much territory. There are cer- 
tainly some Americans who would pre- 
fer to see more competition, more stern- 
ness, greater emphasis on individualism, 
and more frugality in our schools. But 
probably most of us will warm to the 
picture as drawn, 

But what did Mr. Jacobson, as a par- 
ent, think of it all? He does not precisely 
Say, but we may infer Something from 
what he reports of the effects upon his 
son. "Our child," he writes, *. . though 
he came to the school as a Stranger, ... 
was happier in it than he had been at 
school in England. . . . Too, ... he was 
more at ease and socially adept with 
adults and with other children than he 
had been before. , - " And how about 
the three R's? “It must be added,” Mr, 
Jacobson reports, "that . . . his writing 
positively deteriorated, his spelling cer- 
tainly did not improve, and what prog- 
ress he made in arithmetic could be at 
best described as very slow. . . . He did 
learn a great deal,” the writer conscien- 
tiously adds, “about the craft of pottery, 
the distribution of milk from a local 


wholesale dairy, the rules of fire-preven- 
tion, and things like that. 


A GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
MAN SPEAKS 


But let us turn from the epea Te 
professional, Lord James lentes Se 
(formerly Sir Eric James), High f ch 
—we would call him pene. à 
Manchester Grammar School. The oid 
lish grammar school, a strictly kin 
demic" institution, c ucdescisiqna e 
Character, and with rigorous stan u 
of admission, retention, and m 
(as we should say), is the — d 
the English secondary-school d pres 
though it does not have Ehe t hal 4 
tige of the great so-called pu a Eton, 
ing schools, such as Winchest ls en 
and Harrow. The grammar € virtue 
tered, at the age of eleven plus, T umi 
of successful examination. The hools— 
tives, the secondary modern ie junior 
"general" in character—and the 


nts, 
4 epartme 

technical schools and art dep in the 
hose of 


eighteen and through examination nera 
ducted by the universities—t Advance! 
Certificate of Education at cademic 
Level. This testimonial to f = admis" 
achievement is indispensable “él ut t? 
sion not only to the universiti 

many occupations. 

I konli m EWO. wea t 
about the grammar school. ditiona 
includes a Sixth Form, an addi ratio 
or two, indispensable as gai in ich 
the GCF. at Advanced Level, in, 
work of collegiate grade ( Men a hig 
standards) is offered, and inv e ki 
degree of specializatio “OT e secon 
Science sides—is begun. 


ents 
statem it 
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statement is that the grammar school feels 
currently under attack by proponents of 
a new, and as yet limited, development— 
the “comprehensive” secondary school. 
This, as the name implies, is a unit offer- 
ing under one roof academic, general, 
a ee programs and catering to 
ren in its locality beyond the 
oo of eleven plus. The proponents of 
the comprehensive school—the Ameri- 
ced PUT for which is generally 
DE perire n that it is more demo- 
mr. that it can mitigate what they 
the evils of the sorting-out 
Process that now takes place at so tender 
an age as eleven plus. 
( Now the Manchester Grammar School 
iiia is for boys) ranks high indeed 
eii H institutions of its type—many 
Fome at the top. Lord James, who 
ter, cw tee, a master at Winches- 
Sen inp of the “public schools (it 
yis heh ed just one hundred and ten 
dira ore Columbus discovered Amer- 
Fried eger considered the leading 
rns : of the grammar-school tradi- 
Cung Us see what he had to say about 
visit an education after a three months 
Li to this country in 1957.7 
Tie igen Jacobson, he sees our educa- 
jon ystem as intimately related to 
adis. social organization, its eco- 
OF its BM and the ultimate ideals 
Filis eges aac” But this background 
iius ess simple to sit than to the 
thar tc zx writes of the contradictions 
of life» iscermble in the American way 
ity "i of “the paradoxes of a commun- 
iid at is both ruggedly individualist 
id din values social conformity, that is 
tical materialist and full of idealism, prac- 
t iad E devoted to self-analysis and 
tical abstraction. . . .” 
? "American Reflections? London Times 


E : 
ducational Supplement, 8 November, and 15 
vember, 1957. 


, When he examines American educa- 
tion hé is struck, first of all, by the fact 
that the sheer amount of educational ac- 
tivity is far greater in America than in 
England"—whether measured by the 
quantity of money spent, the proportion 
of an age-group in school, or the im- 
portance attached to education by ordi- 
nary people. This he attributes to Amer- 
ican belief in the reality of progress and 
American commitment to egalitarian po- 
litical beliefs. Through education an in- 
dividual and a nation may hope to get 
ahead, and no one should be denied his 
chance even in the face of the most ad- 
verse omens. 

I should guess that what Lord James is 
suggesting here is that the "gentleness," 
“leniency,” and “obeisance” that Mr. 
Jacobson was impressed by in the lower 
grades persist in the higher ones in the 
form of an unwillingness to risk hurting 
young people by requiring them either to 
meet high academic standards or to leave 
school and go to work. Certainly he 
agrees with Mr. Jacobson’s implicit con- 
clusion that “the object of [American] 
schools is not to reach certain academic 
levels [as in England]; it is primarily to 
inculcate certain social attitudes.” This 
American aim Lord James considers de- 
fensible in a country with “a population 
of diverse national and racial origins,” 
and he praises the generosity and concern 
that it connotes; but he concludes that 
“it is prodigally wasteful of time and 
energy and resources. It also easily leads,” 
he adds, “to a derogation of those as- 

ects of culture which are not accessible 
to all people, and which may, therefore, 
be thought to be undemocratic.” 

Even in the United States, he notes, 
“the contradiction that exists between 
the American interpretation of democ- 
racy and the appreciation and fostering 
of high intellectual qualities at an early 
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stage” has not yet been resolved to the 
satisfaction of all. 

Lord James believes that the abler 
American boys and girls at eighteen are, 
academically speaking, at least two years 
behind their English contemporaries. 
This he attributes to “a slower tempo 
of work, the unselective nature of the 
groups taught, and the inclusion in school 
hours of activities... [pursued in Eng- 
land] out of school, if at all.” Neverthe- 
less, the Americans will, in far larger 
proportions than the English, be ad- 
mitted to college where they must be 
taught much that in England they would 
have learned previously. Yet eventuall 
the United States, despite its leisurely 
educational pace and non-rigorous edu- 
cational standards, produces he is clear 
—men and women as well educated in 
their line as their English Opposite num- 
bers. How is this possible? He finds the 
answer in the American graduate school. 
"Practically any student, he Writes, 
"with the ability which in England would 
have been required to secure 


a university 
place at all will, 


in America, go on to 
Work beyond his first degree." This, he 
concludes, is a luxurious arrangement 
which England cannot afford. “A 


relatively poor country dependent upon 
technical skill and maximum employ- 
ment of ability for survival, must rel 
"pon an educational system that by se- 
lection and hard work and €conomical 
use of its teaching r 


€sources reaches 4 
given level of attainm 


ent as early as pos- 
Sible."3 It follows that in England the 


Schultz, University of Chi 
concluded that the relatively large 
of young Americans completing hi 
college, and programs of graduate Study pos- 
Sibly accounts for America's recent outstripping 
of Britain as respects economic growth and out. 
put per man-hour. See his chapter, "The 


proportion 
gh school, 


grammar school should be pu 
j I have already mentioned the js 
zation that characterizes work in t r 
Sixth Form of the English n ae 
school. This ordinarily continues in € 
universities, Against this iyi Wn 
Lord James was struck—and a 
so—by the better programs of ge um 
education that he observed E UE o 
colleges of liberal arts and institut ihe 
technology. “. . . The suspicion 1S stu- 
to avoid," he declares, Es y reat 
dents are getting something o ala in 
value that they would very DUE er we 
England. . . . It is doubtful T best 
can ignore the challenge af n about 
American practice to think 1 education 
our assumption that general s c the 
can be left to look after itself in it 
School years are over." He does a 
may be noted, recommend that T rm— 
zation be reduced in the Si m been 
though such recommendation S. how 
made by others; nor does he sugges for 
time is to be found by the university 
the addition that he favors. - prob- 

In closing, Lord James toneles nerican 
lems relating to teachers me he con- 
schools. The shortage of supp!Y than i? 
siders much more serious even the fact 
England, being complicated T il is 50 
that the demand at the college » he comm 
much greater here. “Moreover, tionist € 
cludes, "the professional educa too great 
ercises by English standar ds ven actu 
an influence, and the status 0 inistratoF 
teacher as distinct from the adm! 
is too low.” 

These last criticisms are not elah 
but it is reasonable to ya io 
reflect experience and satisfa 


orateds 


à al 
Emerging Economic Scene an cis 
High School Education," in I Up 
and Harold A. Anderson, - University 
School in a New Era ae 

Chicago Press, 1958), pp. 97-109 
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two of the most jealously guarded prin- 
ciples of the British educational system— 
the autonomy of the individual school 
and the professional freedom of the in- 
dividual teacher. Each school in England 
is "regarded primarily as a living or- 
ganism, a community of people, and not 
merely as a pedagogic unit in an imper- 
sonal system.” Fach individual school, 
Public or private, characteristically has 
its own board of managers or governors, 
which normally entrusts “the utmost free- 
dom [to the head or principal teacher] 
to plan and regulate the organization, 
curriculum, syllabuses, discipline, and 
extra-curricular activities. . . .” The head 
teacher in turn, “allows to—and expects 
from—the members of the assistant staff 
[that is, the classroom teachers generally] 
a large measure of personal initiative. . E 
While all the publicly maintained schools 
of a county or municipality are under 
the general control of a lay "education 
Committee," with a “chief education offi- 
Cer" as its administrative agent, it would 

e unprecedented for these functionaries 
to attempt to dictate to an individual 
Schoo] or to its teachers. As to “profes- 
sional educationists,” staff members of 
the two-year training colleges and of the 
University departments of education, 
their influence too is limited by the highly 
decentralized character of the educa- 
tional system and the tradition of free- 
dom and res onsibility attaching to the 
Particular school and the particular class- 
Toom teacher, 


VIEWS OF A VISITING 
PROFESSOR 


. Reference to the education and train- 
Mg of teachers—both terms are used in 
ngland—provides occasion for me to 


* H. C. Dent, British Education, Revised edi- 
9n (London: Longmans, Green, 1948), P. 1 
lbid., Ppor 


ti 


summon my third witness, an anony- 
mous Englishwoman reporting on a 
year’s experience as visiting professor 
in an American teachers college.® 

This observer was particularly struck 
by something that escaped Mr. Jacobson 
altogether and to which Lord James re- 
ferred only in passing, namely the cur- 
rent conflict in American thought re- 
garding our system of education. She 
found the staff of the teachers college 
to which she was attached “divided into 
two camps. . . . The lecturers in educa- 
tion,” she writes, “were all convinced of 
the general rightness of the American 
way, with its emphasis on the coopera- 
tion of the child in his own education, on 
social training, on democracy within the 
school, and on a curriculum which em- 
braced both general education and nu- 
merous options suited to the tastes and 
needs of the individual pupils. The sub- 
ject lecturers, on the other hand,” she 
continues, “were almost [unanimous] in 
condemnation of the prevalent low stand- 
ards. . . . They complained of the ill- 
disciplined and ill-furnished minds that 
students brought from high school to 
college. In their view, the apparently 
laudable attempt to fit the school to the 
child produced, in fact, students who, 
academically speaking, were irreclaim- 
able—sloppy in their thought processes, 
sadly ignorant of the achievements of 
other peoples and nations, incredulous of 
the demands that serious study must make 
and resentful of any attempt to impose 
that demand upon them. . . . I found a 
similar feeling,” she concludes, “among 
some high school people who, through 
the exchange scheme, had had personal 
aintance with the academic rigour 


acqu 
English grammar school They 


of an 

e*American Teachers College" London 
Times Educational Supplement, 2 May and 9 
May, 1958. 
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looked back on that experience with nos- 
ic awe.” . 
-— English visitor was not inclined, 
however, to take a position wholly in 
either of the two camps. Close study of 
the offerings of the local high schools 
left her “much impressed with their real- 
ism, their width and their value to the 
ordinary child." But she became "equally 
convinced that their very width and their 
suitability to the ordinary child make 
them inadequate fodder for the aspirant 
to a college education." Consequently 
the continuation of the student's basic 
education during the first few years of 
the teachers college was "very neces- 
sary,” the visitor thought, as a means of 
striving to reach a standard attained in 
England at the conclusion of the gram- 
mar school period. Here there is agree- 
ment with Lord James—and, I may add, 
a host of other English observers. 

The situation was complicated, the 
Visiting professor concluded, by the lack 
of rigorous admission standards at the 
teachers college. High-school grades 
were chiefly relied upon, but their sig- 
nificance depended upon the particular 
school by which they were awarded, and 


in any case the shortage of teachers ap- 
peared to dispose c 


applicants with re] 
Perhaps she might 
point occurred to hi 
here, at the college 
of gentleness, leniency, and deference to 
the young. Certainly she regretted the 
absence in America of Something Corre- 
sponding to the English Genera] Certifi- 
cate of Education, based on university- 
administered common examinations taken 
by grammar-school pupils at the age of 
sixteen plus. (The examination at the 
Advanced Level, to which I earlier re- 
ferred, is taken by a select group two 
years later.) 


It is a great help to Li inne 

colleges, she writes, “to know that 
: mstances, 

Cannot, except in unusual circu End 
accept a candidate without a G. anie 
five subjects at .. . [a specified THA ras 
level. It saves a lot of argument an a 
vents the colleges from being | eiie t 
With a lot of non-starters"—by biet » 
suppose she really means Sasa pd 

There is a certain paradox in aia ‘a 
lish emphasis on the autonomy ES neeo 
dividual school, coupled with rena The 
a system of national ROE a 
latter inevitably exercise a ru Re- 
standardizing influence—as dà 5 State, 
gents’ Examinations in New Yor ie 
to pick a comparable American "s wem 
—on the decisions reached in each s what 
as to what shall be taught and pens at: 
level. There are disadvantages ue English 
rangement too, of which the aware: 
themselves are far from being yrofessor. 

But to return to our visiting pro rican 
She was also doubtful of the IÉ chat 
System of short courses "in uc against 
subject," feeling that it ores sses gen- 
depth of study. Moreover the c penis to 
erally—of 25 to 30 jaa RCE d the 
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on a two-hour examination, not a single 
student left in the room at the end of 
three-quarters of an hour. My own ex- 
amination,” she continues, “ground on 
for its full two hours. The pained glances 
that the girls flung at me from time to 
time over their labouring pens made it 
clear that I was nothing but a brute.” 
However her behavior did not seem to 
be held against her, and she “concluded 
that . . . [her] unfortunate breach of 
Protocol had been kindly put down to 
++. [her] foreignness.” 

But the foreigner was not spared what 
She describes as "a kind of inquest be- 
tween the student and her tutor over 
any low grades”—an experience, she 
Writes, that “I found rather tiresome, 
being accustomed to have my marks ac- 
cepted without question.” And she was 
rather horrified to discover the Ameri- 
Can institution of “marking on the 
Curve,” which she explains to her British 
Teaders as meaning that “one presumably 
must give some A's as well as some F's, 
Whatever one may think of the general 
Standard of the work.” 

Let us now turn to another contrast. 
In England, higher education—including 
especially that preparatory for teaching 
—is, in general, tuition-free. More than 
that, living allowances are extensively 
Provided from the public purse; and 
these allowances are based on estimates 
of need for a full calendar year, since 3t 
1S the English assumption that study will 

e independently pursued during vaca- 
tion periods, Our visitor was startled, 
therefore, to discover that in this coun- 
try tuition is charged even by publicly 
Maintained colleges and that allowances 
for room, board, and other expenses are 
Only rarely available. Of the related phe- 
nomenon of “working one’s way through 
College” she came to take a very dim 
View indeed. She relates several experi- 


ences with students who were unable to 
keep up with their work and who pressed 
her for lighter assignments because so 
much of their time and energy had to 
be devoted to their jobs. “I am sure,” 
she concludes, "that, however good it 
may be for a student's character that he 
should earn his fees and other costs, it is 
extremely bad for national standards of 
attainment that so many American col- 
lege and university students are throw- 
ing away time which they could well 
use for study, and so many of them in 
jobs which leave them jaded and fatigued 
and unfit for mental effort." 

Yet the Englishwoman “found much 
to like and admire in . . . [her] Ameri- 
can students" despite all the disadvan- 
tages from which they seemed to suffer. 
"They were," she writes, "fresh and in- 
terested in many aspects of life; they had 
a fund of general knowledge which did 
them great credit. They were well read 
in good magazines and I felt that they had 
learned a great deal in high school which 
fitted them for life in bustling modern 
America. They were highly democratic 
in their approach to people and... I 
quickly grew to . . . realize how pleasant 
it was to be treated by students as a 
fellow-human being and not as a re- 
spected elder. Their attitude to knowl- 
edge also interested me: they appreci- 
ated the fact that their tutors knew more 
than they did, but they did not allow 
this to overawe them—their view being 
that they would soon catch up with 
their tutors and be as good as they." 

This observer's final paragraph may be 
appropriately quoted in concluding my 
report on her views. “To pass judgment 
on a foreign system of education is much 
easier when one has not experienced it," 
she accurately writes. “I went to the 
United States with some typical British 
prejudices about American education. I 
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came back with a clearer knowledge of 
its weaknesses in the way of academic 
standards, some reasons for which I have 
tried to elucidate. . . . But I came back 
also convinced that the system of educa- 
tion is an important factor in producing 
the deep sense of personal liberty and of 
self-reliance that animates the young 
American. He may not be so clever as 
our feather-bedded students here, but he 
knows what he wants and makes the most 
arduous efforts to secure the education 
and training that he needs. It is sad," she 
adds at the very end, “that because of 
those very efforts so much of the real 
values of education often escape him." 


SUMMARY AND RESPONSE 


We have now heard all three of our 
witnesses, and may turn our attention to 
weighing what they have told us. But 
first, perhaps, we can agree that their 
testimony has been thoughtful and cour- 
teous; that they have evidently tried to 
observe accurately, understand fully, and 
appraise fairly; that they have been both 
cordial and generous in what they have 
had to say. 

How may we summarize that which 
they found most worthy of note when 
they compared American with English 
education? First, they all have recognized 
that American educational Practices ex- 
press American character and American 
circumstances. For our positive accom- 
plishments in fitting young people for 
life in American Society they have a gen- 
uine admiration. Yet they are clearly of 
the opinion that there are defects in our 
virtues. They feel that we do not ask, es- 
pecially of our more gifted boys and 
girls, as much as they are capable of de- 
livering—and would enjoy delivering, 

They suspect us of harboring a notion 
—which they would consider false—that 
there is something undemocratic about 
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gifted is impossible within a comprehen- 
sive school. 

Nor, despite the practical conveniences 
that our visiting professor notes, do I 
believe that we should contemplate more 
in the way of widely used common ex- 
aminations. Plenty of Englishmen have 
sharply criticized these as they operate in 
their own country They do have a 
standardizing effect and they can become 
bêtes noires in the lives of children. 

On the other hand, some of the de- 
tailed suggestions we have heard deserve 
close consideration. We do rely too 
heavily, I believe, on numerous short 
courses, often oddly patched together, 
as the means to an education. With the 
tutorial method of instruction I have 
had personal experience; from that ex- 
perience I am convinced of the values 
for teaching and learning that its inti- 
mate contacts provide. s 

Finally, we can scarcely fail to be im- 


pressed with the advantages, to under- 
graduates and to the nation, of the 
financial provisions in England that re- 
flect social acceptance of responsibility 
for the nurturing of outstanding human 
talent. I should not want to see summer 
jobs or even occasional part-time jobs 
during the academic year go wholly out 
of fashion for American students—the 
classroom and the library cannot provide 
the learning values often available from 
work experiences. But I do agree that the 
main job of the student should be his 
studies, and that the United States of 
America should strive to catch up with 
British practice to make this possible. 
Certainly we should thank our Eng- 
lish friends for their testimony. They are 
honest, thoughtful people, and we should 
be thoughtful and honest too about their 
appraisals of our work. We all labor in 
the same cause. We can learn from one 


another. 


Educational Problems in India and the 
United States* 
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N drawing comparisons between edu- 
quoe problems in India and those 
in the United States, I am not attempting 
a critical analysis of the problems to be 
cited. Nor am I claiming superiority for 
the approach used in either country. In 
some instances I will merel 


y be pointing 
out what may be an imbalance of em. 


phasis in each nation. Yet this very im- 
balance may tend to highlight differences 
and help us by stimulating questioning or 
re-examination of what we are doing. 

I have been much impressed by nu- 
merous similarities between India and the 
United States in Tespect to many of the 
educational problems which are of cur- 
Ient concern in the two countries. In 
Spite of our differences, our Separation 
by half the distance round the world, 
and the great disparity in our economic 
development, we have much in common. 
I should like to present a few facts about 
India, compare a few problems and the 
approaches being made to them in the 
the two nations, and present four over- 
all impressions. 


RELEVANT FACTS 


The Indian people are engaged in one 
of the most significant and thrilling po- 
*Dr. Mackenzie served as educational ad- 
viser to the Government of India in 1956-57. 
He is head of the Department of Curriculum 
and Teaching at Teachers College, Columbia. 


litical and economic experiments of xs 
twentieth century. They seek to demo is 
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caste system is a further divisive force, 
with probably 50,000,000 former out- 
casts or untouchables at the base of 
Hindu society adding to the complexities 
of Indian life. 

India has unique geographic and cli- 
matic conditions. Its seacoast of 3.400 
miles extends along two sides and a 
wall of the Himalayas runs along the 
northern border for 1,600 miles. Located 
in the tropics, it is plagued by heat, 
drought, and torrential seasonal rains, 
but it has been and still is a rural agri- 
cultural economy. Well over 8o per cent 
of the people live in villages. 

Despite a rich tradition, particularly in 
philosophy and the arts, India is poor 
economically, The annual per capita in- 
come is less than $60 per person in con- 
trast to about $2,300 per person in the 
United States, Obviously, there are se- 
tious limitations to the amount that can 
be raised through taxation on this in- 
come. Government policies are definitely 
geared to substantially improving the 
economic base of the country within the 
Present generation. 

In its long history India was never 
Completely unified until the coming of 
independence a little over a decade ago. 
Even during British rule, there were sev- 
eral hundred more or less independent 
feudal states. " 

India is thus a great and new expen 
ment in unity, political democracy, an 
economic development. Its Constitution 
18 based primarily on the British form of 
government, but has features drawn from 
Our Constitution. 

Education at the elementary and sec- 
Ondary levels is a state responsibility, 
with the union or national government 
taking leadership in higher education, es- 
Pecially as it relates to professional, vo- 
Cational, or technical training. However, 
the national government is more active 


than ours in encouraging and stimulating 
numerous reforms. There is relatively 
little control below the state level except 
in the larger cities. The British influence 
tends to dominate the pattern and pro- 
gram at both the secondary and the 
higher level. : 


MUTUAL PROBLEMS 


One cluster of problems shared by 
India and the United States relates to the 
tremendous task of gearing education to 
the demands of a rapidly changing uni- 
verse. 

Many unique conditions have shaped 
our program in the United States over 
almost two centuries. We had voluntary 
professionally sponsored commissions on 
the reorganization of elementary and sec- 
ondary education in the early 1900's, and 
reorganizations of medical and other pro- 
fessional programs under professional 
and/or foundation auspices. In the 1930’s 
we conducted the Eight-Year Study, a 
major effort in secondary education spon- 
sored by a large foundation. This pat- 
ern is continuing, and within the past year 
we have had a report by the education 
panel of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, 
Inc., which attempts to restate our edu- 
cational needs.* 

While there have been demands for 
many years for gearing education to the 
social realities, the depression of the 
1930'S; World War II, and the Cold War 
since have had a terrific impact on the 
thinking of the American public, includ- 
ing educators. There is a growing recog- 
nition that changes resulting from the in- 
dustrial revolution are small compared 


with those on the horizon as we begin 


to move into the atomic or electronic age. 
s of communi- 


The changes in our mean 


1 The Pursuit of Excellence, Education, and 
the Future of America. (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1958). 
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cation alone tend to outmode much that 
we are doing in schools. -— 
Although there is some alarm in this 
country about the situation and criticism 
is rife, there is little evidence of wide- 
spread willingness to support new or ex- 
perimental ventures. In individual school 
systems there are exciting developments 
in specific areas. The so-called content 
areas receive frequent and thorough re- 
organization and teachers are being 
helped to make substantial improvements 
in subjects such as mathematics and 
science. Some foreign language programs 
at the elementary level are getting phe- 
nomenal results. Creative attempts are 
being made to challenge those with a 
great variety of talents without lessen- 
ing the quality of the program for all 
children. 
India is facing this same world, but 
with a somewhat different perspective. 
Ours is a new nation, with a strong tra- 
dition of education and learning. India 
has extensive plans for industrialization 
and improvement of every aspect of life, 
and education is seen as being essential to 
this whole process. But India must first 
develop the economic base which will 
permit the kind of education it wants and 
needs. Only slightly more than half of 
the children of primary school age are 
in school and less than 1 5 per cent of the 
secondary school age group are in at- 
tendance. Most Indian states are making 
an earnest effort to move toward primary 
education for all. Yet the need for scien- 
tists and engineers is forcing the national 
government to make professional and 
technical or engineering education an 
area of high priority in terms of financial 
support. The presence of half a million 
liberal arts graduates who are unem- 
ployed presents a major problem not 
only because of the presence of a large 
and able dissatisfied group but also be- 


cause of the unwarranted or ac A 
prestige attached to the Bachelor's — 
gree and the need for redirecting t : 
thinking of Indian youth and their par 
ents. 
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these crafts should be productive and as- 
sist in the support of the school is still 
stressed. Correlation of other subjects 
with the crafts is emphasized as well as 
a community focus. Efforts are under 
way to create an eleven-year school, 
thereby making secondary education a 
Six-year program. General education, in- 
cluding expanded programs in the social 
studies and the sciences, is receiving em- 
phasis in both secondary schools and col- 
leges. The new multi-purpose secondary 
School offers programs in technical sub- 
jects, agriculture, home science, business, 
music, and art. This is a radical depar- 
ture from the English grammar school 
type of secondary education which ex- 
ists throughout most of India. 

Methods of teaching are receiving at- 
tention, with problem-solving and other 
higher mental processes being stressed in 
the effort to move from a memoriter 
type of teaching and learning in which 
great stress is placed on lectures or a 
Single factual text. 

Foreign languages are of great con- 
cern in India, too, but not for the same 
Teasons as in the United States. The 7957 
Hindustan Yearbook lists 59 different 
Indian languages or dialects, each of 
Which is spoken by more than 100,000 
persons. The same Yearbook indicates 
720 other Indian languages and dialects 
Which are spoken by almost 3,000,000 
Persons. Indian policy provides that chil- 
dren shall be taught in their mother 
tongue during the primary years. If it is 
different from the state language: the lat- 
ter is introduced in the third to the fifth 
Class, or grade. Private societies are per- 
mitted to conduct secondary schools in 
the mother tongue and receive state sup- 
in However, study of the regional 
ee is compulsory in the secondary 
chool. Hindi, which is scheduled to be- 
Come the national language, is the mother 


tongue of less than half the Indian people. 
Its teaching is being encouraged in much 
of the country and sometimes adds a 
third language. University education is 
generally in English, especially in the 
science areas. Language problems at this 
level have resulted in earnest efforts to 
introduce English in the first or second 
year of the secondary school. This de- 
tail indicates the tremendous language 
time burden with which the Indian 
schools are struggling. 

Most visitors to India catch a certain 
spirit of educational reform. The needs 
of the new India are continually being 
studied and heroic efforts are being made 
to meet the challenge of the new society 
which has been blue-printed in great de- 
tail, but which no one can fully foresee. 
Many leaders of India appear to have an 
unusually broad perspective—a world 
outlook, as it were. They also have a 
sense of mission and discern an inter- 
national role for India. They see educa- 
tion of a new and unique type as con- 
tributing to the way of life which they 
are so diligently seeking. 

India has a delinquency or discipline 

roblem, but much of it centers in that 
highly selected segment of the popula- 
tion in the universities. They call it indis- 
cipline. Often there appear to be political 
overtones, and it may well be that adults 
are seeking to marshal the boisterous en- 
thusiasm of youth behind their causes. 
Massive efforts at youth athletics and 
organizations, reforms in teacher-student 
relations, the introduction of pupil-per- 
sonnel services, and other educative 
means are being used to grapple with the 

roblem. 

Very serious and complicated inter- 
group. problems beset India. Language, 
religious, and caste differences frequently 
flare up. I presume the future of India 
may well depend upon the willingness of 
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members of various groups to submerge 
these differences. The Constitution and 
statements of national political leaders 
are very clear on these differences. Cast- 
ism is illegal, but giving the vote to the 
untouchables sometimes places the smaller 
Brahmin group at a great disadvantage. 
India has made a very interesting series of 
moves in seeking to bring about equality. 
Their objective is to assure equality of 
opportunity and to right past wrongs by 
providing scholarships and other kinds of 
assistance to the former untouchables 
and the tribal peoples. 

India, like the United States, has a 
serious teacher shortage and an inade- 
quate salary policy. Attempts to trans- 
form liberal arts graduates into teachers 
have met with only limited success. A 
further difficulty arises because teachers 
in general are not trusted in professional 
areas. The examination System is by and 
large the determiner of students’ success, 

India is struggling very actively with 
its examination system, which has a 
strong standardizing and formalizing in- 
fluence on the educational program. It is 
destructive of personalities of students 
and their parents. (The British, whose 
system was imposed on India, have had 
the same problem.) It appears impossible 
for the Indians to do away with the 
system. Recognizing its power, however, 
they seem to be on the way to usin 


| : g it 
to reform their educational program. A 
major effort is being made to create tests 


which will measure the attainment of the 
newer types of objectives which are 
talked about so freely but now com- 
pletely overlooked in the examination 
process. One form this effort takes is 
workshops with teacher-training college 
staff members. Simultaneous attention is 
being given to learning experiences ap- 
propriate to the goals sought and tested 
by the examinations. 


IMPRESSIONS RESULTING 
FROM COMPARISON 


First, I wish to comment on the i 
ance between local and national "poet 
on education in India and the f lo- 
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Sound education necessitates er di axi- 
sponsible teachers working WJt 
mum independence. : de in I 
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Professional organizations of all types 
have achieved remarkable vigor and re- 
sults in spite of limited financing. Private 
foundations likewise have had great in- 
fluence in the direction of unifying or 
standardizing our program on a national 
basis. 

The means we have used to further 
education in the past may not be entirely 
adequate for the years ahead. I firmly be- 
lieve we should give serious attention to 
three lines of effort to be sponsored by 
federal government funds: 

1. Financing of a minimum basic pro- 
gram without federal control. 

2. Greatly expanded federal support of 
educational research which would test 
some of the major hypotheses relative to 
the consequences of alternate patterns of 
action. 

_ 3. Federal support of broad-based pol- 
Icy considerations which might lead to 
Stimulation and coordination by consent. 
It is nothing short of amazing that in a 
Country such as ours there are no major 
Bovernment-supported studies under way 
exploring the educational needs in the 
years ahead. The present proposals for 
federal scholarship aid appear to repre- 
Sent an opportunistic approach which 
May well endanger the future of our 
country unless they are based on sound 
Studies of needs in all areas. 

Second, I wish to comment on the 
Pattern of public support for private edu- 
cation in India, That country has been 
blessed by a strong tradition of private 
support for education and social welfare. 

any individuals with or without wealth 
are devoting their resources to educa- 
tional ventures in true selflessness. The de- 
mand for education has so far outstripped 
the resources available that numerous 
schools have been established as private 
business ventures. Religious groups an 
Private societies of all kinds have created 


their own schools. In a city like Madras, 
the great majority of the secondary 
schools are privately managed. 

The Indian government, lacking the 
resources to provide for all of the educa- 
tion desired, has generously contributed 
to various private groups and in some 
cases provides almost complete support 
for such institutions. In the United States 
we have what appears to be growing agi- 
tation for government support of private 
Or parochial education, and some forms 
of assistance are now given. We also have 

rowing advocacy of special public 
schools for the gifted or for other 
specialized groups. 

In our country we have firmly estab- 
lished the right of parents to send their 
children to schools of their own choos- 
ing. I vigorously support this right, but 
I believe there is a serious question as to 
the extent to which children can attend 
schools sponsored by various special-in- 
terest groups without contributing to 
disunity. Public schools have been a 
powerful force in binding together an 
extremely diverse population. Some of 
our greatest problems have occurred 
with groups which have not had the op- 

ortunity for association through com- 
mon schools. 

In India there are indications that the 
separation in schools is doing much to 
foster the disunity which the country is 
struggling so hard to overcome. Just 
how we can overcome the dangers of 
disunity, misunderstandings which result 
from artificial separations among a peo- 
ple, and gain recognition of the potential 
strength which ensues from a use of dif- 
ferences, I do not know. I do believe, 
however, that one of our most serious na- 
tional and educational problems, here as 
in India, centers in our handling of the 

rivate-public support of education. I 
would hope that representatives of our 
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major public and private and parochial 
educational interests could be brought 
together to face squarely the implica- 
tions of the policies we appear to be 
developing which lead to greater and 
greater segmentation and divisiveness in 
our educational provisions for children 
and youth. 

Third, my experiences with the exami- 
nation system in India cause me to be 
apprehensive about the increased use of 
standardized examinations as a basis for 
selection and for the determination of an 
individual’s future. We have made great 
progress in using guidance to select and 
distribute people. Certainly these efforts 
can be improved. The introduction of 
widespread use of examinations for selec- 
tion and scholarship purposes endangers, 
I believe, our whole educational system. 


There appears to be ample evidence that 
it is not a sound and efficient way of 
proceeding and that it results in great in- 
justices to individuals. 

Fourth, my observations in India give 
me a renewed belief in the necessity of 
a well-prepared, independent, profes- 
sional staff in our schools. While this 15 
dependent to a very large degree on pub- 
lic understanding and support, have we 
done all that we might as a profession. to 
encourage able youth to enter teaching 
and thus to raise ourselves by our own 
bootstraps? Increased respect will have 
to be earned. It cannot be bestowed by 
high salaries. I hope that we as a profes- 
sion will give closer attention to ‘our 
present and potential role in American 
life and to the ways and means by which 
we may serve better. 


Educational Reform and Its Problems 
in Postwar Japan 


TATSUO MORITO 


PRESIDENT, HIROSHIMA UNIVERSITY 


Wy» defeat, and occupation—these 
: are the three greatest misfortunes 
Which the Japanese nation has experi- 
enced recently, and their effect will long 
be felt. In the thirteen postwar years the 
Japanese people have witnessed a series 
of extraordinary events that have brought 
Dew hope and optimism to their lives. 
They are the cultural, social, and politi- 
cal reforms symbolized, in the main, by 
the revision of the constitution and the 
firm resolution toward an inner resur- 
gence. Of the many desirable changes 
Wrought in the postwar years, educa- 
tonal reform is of special importance. 

The educational reform of postwar 
Japan rests on that country's good edu- 
Cationa] tradition. It is also indebted to 
the outstanding achievements of progres- 
Sive educators. I recognize that it owes 
much to the occupation authorities and 
Particularly to the friendly scholastic ad- 
Vice of the two Education Missions from 
the United States. As the first Minister 
9f Education under the new system, I 
acknowledge that debt. 

Japan has experienced two great 
Changes in its development as a modern 
semocratic nation. Under the Meiji Res- 

ation, which took place nearly a cen- 
ey ago, feudalistic Japan became a 
Foris state. After the defeat in 1945 

€ became a democratic state. Consid- 
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ering the fundamental character of these 
changes, one may call the former a revo- 
lution and the latter a reform. These two 
national political changes sought their 
motivating power in education, the 
former through an educational revolu- 
tion and the latter through an educational 
reform. 

To understand correctly the basic 
character and varied problems of the 
educational reform since World War II, 
it is necessary to know something of the 
character and processes of the educa- 
tional revolution of the early Meiji pe- 
riod. The main points of this revolution 
effected by the Meiji government were 


as follows: 


1. Education was made a basic national 
olicy for the construction of a new 
Japan. Not only was a revolution in the 
educational system planned, but many 
leaders hoped to accomplish cultural 
changes. The Westernization of Japa- 
nese culture was the goal of this move- 
ment. 
2. In particular, efforts were made to 
introduce the French and American 
school systems. 

3. The revolution provided direction 
for the democratization of education, 
and strove to make elementary educa- 


tion universal and compulsory. 
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4. Importance was placed on practical 
learning and on scientific instruction re- 
lated to everyday life. a np 

5. In moral education, individualistic 
and sometimes utilitarian morals were 
emphasized in place of the feudalistic 

NEC: 
morals based on “loyalty and patriotism." 


The new school system was estab- 
lished by the Meiji government in 1872, 
creating the three-level school system of 
elementary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation, a system which has continued, by 
and large, to the present. 

This fundamental educational innova- 
tion was the most vivid sign of the change 
the new Japan of Meiji had made in 
moving from a feudal to a modern state, 
yet within a few years there arose severe 
criticism. The chief points of criticism 
were that the educational revolution 
lacked an economic basis and conse- 
quently, with its sudden enforcement, 
considerable pressure was added to the 
poverty of the common people—an in- 
evitable result in an underdeveloped 
country; that the new education, based 
on Western civilization, had forgotten 
Christianity, its Spiritual Source, and 
tended to introduce such superficial 

phases as military, legal, and industrial 


reforms; that the one-sided, pro-Western 
educational revolution 


traditional Oriental an 
values and confused ti 
of the people; and, fi 
diffusion of the new 


public spirit, esp 
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be realized by the power of education, a 
second great educational reform was car- 
ried out. 

This remarkable educational reform 
could not have happened without an 
event as drastic as defeat. But it should 
not be thought that it was simply forced 
on the Japanese nation from outside. We 
are quite ready to admit—as I said be- 
fore—that this reform owes much to the 
suggestions and advice of the two Educa- 
tonal Missions from the United States— 
in 1946 and 1950—and to the coopera- 
tion of the occupation authorities. How- 
ever, the embodiment and realization of 
this educational reform would have been 
Impossible without the positive coopera- 
tion of progressive Japanese scholars and 
educators, 

Educational reform has been part of 
the basic national policy to implement 
the spiritual reconstruction of postwar 
Japan, emphasizing—for the second time 
— Westernization, and with democratiza- 
tion as its keynote. Therefore, it included 
Not only educational reform but cultural 
and spiritual reform. The schools and 
educational systems of the United States 
Were the chief models, with emphasis on 
Practical knowledge closely related to 
everyday life and individualistic morals. 
In this respect there is close resemblance 
to the early Meiji educational revolution. 

The most fundamental change in this 
Teform, which would not have been 
Tealized without defeat, was perhaps the 
abolition of the Imperial Rescript on Ed- 
Ucation and the decision not to express 
Principles in the Emperor's words. In- 
asmuch as the Imperial Rescript on Edu- 
Cation, together with the Meiji constitu- 
ton, had been the guiding principle of 
Japanese education for half a century, 
the significance of its withdrawal is very 
deep. In place of the Rescript, the guid- 
ing education principles of postwar Japan 


were announced in the Fundamental 
Education Law promulgated by the Na- 
tional Diet in 1947. 

The next important step in educational 
reform was the democratization of edu- 
cational administration by decentraliza- 
tion. The administrative power of the 
Ministry of Education, which had been 
strongly centralized, was significantly 
reduced by the establishment of boards 
of education in 1948 and by the increased 
autonomy of institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

The thorough reform of the school 
system included the principle of equal 
opportunity in education. The 6-3-3-4 
school system, established by the School 
Education Law in 1947; the simplifica- 
tion of the school system; and the three- 
year extension of compulsory education 
are worthy of note. In addition, the 
abolishment of the peers’ school for chil- 
dren of the Imperial Family and the aris- 
tocracy; the adoption of coeducation; the 
extension of the compulsory education 
law to blind and deaf children; part-time 
schooling for economically handicapped 

upils; education by correspondence; 
equality of state, municipal, and private 
schools; and the expansion of the scholar- 
ship system were important changes in 
postwar Japan. 

Educational content and method—the 
uniform, memorizing type of education 
centered on textbooks—were revised. 
Moral education and Japanese history 
were excluded during the first stage of 
occupation and later put under strict 
scrutiny. It should be mentioned also that 
state textbooks were supplanted by pri- 
vate editions. 

Teacher training is part of the educa- 
tional reform. The former normal schools 
were abolished as teacher-training insti- 
ns. Today, anyone who finishes a 


tutio: 
versity or col- 


four-year course in a uni 
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lege and acquires a degree is qualified as 
a teacher. Thus the so-called “open” pol- 
icy has been adopted. . . 
Three organizations in particular pro- 
mote democracy in education. One of 
them is the PTA, patterned after the 
United States model and today number- 
ing some 15,000,000 members. The teach- 
ers union comes next, composed chiefly 
of teachers in primary and secondary ed- 
ucation. These organizations have the 
character of labor unions rather than pro- 
fessional societies. There is also the Uni- 
versity Professors Association. Finally, 
there are the student organizations, called 
“student self-government associations" 
which exist in many institutions of higher 
education. These student organizations 
have been notable for their connections 
with leftist social and political move- 
ments rather than for self-governing ac- 
tivities in student life. 

Adult education (called “social educa- 
tion” in Japan) was stressed by the pas- 
sage of a Social Education Law (1949). 
It is chiefly for laborers, and young men 
and women. Emphasis is placed on such 
educational facilities as public halls, li- 
braries, museums and, recently, various 
forms of mass communication. 

Several important problems need re- 
appraisal. First, the money allocated for 
this broad educational reform has been 
inadequate. Lack of economic Support 
has been particularly conspicuous in the 
new lower secondary schools, Althou h 
these schools needed nearly 6o million 
dollars for their equipment; they started 
with only about 2 million dollars, As a 
result, between April, 1948 and June, 
1949, it is reported, 177 village mayors 

were obliged to resign and three com- 
mitted suicide. 

Second, there is the problem of estab- 
lishing a guiding principle in education 
to replace the old system. The funda- 
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times became the means of disturbing the 
orderly life of both community and 
campus. 

Postwar educational reform appears to 
be perpetuating—along the same basic 
line—the faults as well as the merits of 
the educational revolution of the early 
Meiji, 

Japan regained her sovereignty in 
1952. The problems raised by educational 
reform must be solved by Japan herself. 

_We must not forget the changing con- 
ditions during the past twelve years. The 
world is not the peaceful “one world” 
that we hoped for at the end of the war, 
but instead is divided into two worlds 
Opposing each other with arms. Today 
there is fear that the country may be- 
come the battleground for class antago- 
nism and struggle under the influence of 
Marxism, which has acquired strong Sup- 
port among some of the intellectual and 
student groups. Indeed, Japan faces grave 
crises, both international and domestic. 
We appear to be in a position similar to 
that of the middle Meiji period, when 
the direction taken by the educational 
revolution was being reconsidered. From 
this standpoint I shall discuss the tasks of 
education in independent Japan. 

In a period of crisis, education should 
foster a sense of responsibility and duty 
toward the community as well as the 
freedom and rights of the individual. 
Education before and during the war 
stressed nation and family and neglected 
the world and the individual. In the new, 
postwar education attention has been 
Concentrated on the world and the in- 
dividual, and the significance of nation 
and family in human society has not been 
fully understood. The need to emphasize 
loyalty and love toward the homeland 
and national community is deeply felt. 
In my opinion, the realization of a demo- 
cratic, peaceful welfare state will be pro- 


moted not simply by wishing for high 
ideals but by devotion to the land where 
those ideals are to be realized. 

On the other hand, this loyalty and 
love should coexist with the world com- 
munity now being created. This is the 
most urgent and fundamental task of edu- 
cation in our country at the present time. 

A. period of crisis calls for clear and 
vivid ideals, unerring decisions and well- 
integrated personalities who can act 
courageously. In our modern society— 
with its characteristic technology and 
division of labor, its organization and 
concentrated power—it is difficult to de- 
velop well-integrated, active men of 
character. 

Education should never become the 
arena for class struggle and political con- 
flicts. Nevertheless, both the party in 

ower and the opposition parties are 
strongly tempted to exploit education be- 
cause of its great potentiality. There- 
fore, the neutral character of education 
should be emphasized and defended. 

With these observations in mind, we 
come to a study of the solution of the 
various postwar educational problems. 
The purpose of the reform is to adjust 
the guiding principle, the system itself, 
and its practice in accordance with the 
domestic situation and with the trans- 
formation in international affairs during 
the past ten years. At the same time, 
we must firmly maintain the broad and 
basic lines of educational democratiza- 
tion which is the basis of the postwar 
reform. Considering that this reform was 
effected rather hastily under conditions 
of defeat and occupation, it is natural 
that this evalution and readjustment 
should be attempted. 

It is especially difficult in times of 
stress to secure a stable economic basis 
for education. We must make compul- 
sory education completely free. We must 
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also endeavor to raise the minimum 
amount legally guaranteed in the national 
budget for compulsory education as well 
as to extend it to upper secondary and, 
later, to higher education. In this respect, 
the government has undertaken the task 
of improving such educational facilities 
as classrooms and school buildings. Sci- 
entific education is also being encour- 
aged. Teachers’ salaries should be raised. 
Furthermore, it is necessary to insure equal 
educational opportunities for needy stu- 
dents through scholarships, part-time 
schooling, correspondence Courses, and 
student health and welfare services, A]- 
though economic support of education 
is difficult in a devastated country, the 
need for such Support is urgent. 
Administrative reforms in the board 
of education, which have presented prob- 
lems from the beginning, have been 
made. Important among these are the 
compulsory establishment of boards of 
education in each city, town, and villa e; 
the abolishment of the general election 
System and the adoption of the appointee 
System whereby appointments are made 
by the heads of local governments with 
assembly; reinforc- 
guidance functions 


cation on the prefectural level. 

Because of the abrogation of the Im- 
perial Rescript on Education, the need 
for moral education in schools has been 
felt for a long time, by both parents and 
teachers. This lack is especially evident in 
the weakness of the family structure and 
in religious training. In the autumn of 
1958 the Minister of Education formal] 
directed that moral education be included 
in the curricula of public schools, 

It is natural that a Program begun in 
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the last, there seems to be some subtle 
connection with the teachers’ organiza- 
tion which tinges their program with 
Marxism and persistently impels them to 
emphasize their status as workers. 

The Central Council for Education 

made a study of the teacher-training pro- 
gram and submitted a report to the Min- 
ister of Education in 1958. It is expected 
that the government will change this 
program in the near future. The report 
states, “For the purpose of fostering the 
high quality required of teachers as a spe- 
cialized profession, the principle will def- 
Initely be maintained that the training of 
teachers should be carried on by the uni- 
versity. Simultaneously, the defects ob- 
served in the open policy will promptly 
be improved, and by projecting a more 
systematic framework for the training 
of teachers a high standard of education 
must then be established." 
. Along with reform of teacher train- 
ing and the system of granting licenses 
to teachers, and the planned training and 
Appropriate assignment of teachers, the 
Most urgent issue in current Japanese 
education is the Teachers’ Union. Con- 
Sisting mainly of the teachers in the com- 
pulsory education schools, the Union is, 
With its present membership of 500,000, 
the outstanding representative of teach- 
ers in Japan. The Union accepts the class- 
Struggle theory, and belongs to the left- 
wing trade union federation and is itself 
a left-wing power. 

With such a background, the Japan 
Teachers’ Union, in cooperation with 
the opposition party, has come to vi 
battle with the Conservative party, 
government, and the Ministry of Educa- 


olent 
the 


tion. It is the opinion of the Union that 
the Conservative party, its government, 
and the Ministry of Education are reac- 
tionary and that they intend to return 
education to its prewar pattern, to 
weaken the teacher organization or, at 
least, to place it under stricter supervi- 
sion. Education, which must be neutral, 
is therefore the subject of an over-all 
struggle; teachers, students and, in some 
cases, parents are now being used as the 
tools of power strife. The merit rating of 
teachers is now the object of a violent 
nationwide political and social struggle. 
The major cause of this strife is, I be- 
lieve, attributable to the political charac- 
ter of the Union itself, in conflict with 
the reactionary tendencies of govern- 
ment policies, rather than to the system 
itself. 

At any rate, people in general—includ- 
ing the well-intentioned intellectuals, stu- 
dents, parents, and a majority of the 
teachers—strongly criticize the strife and 
the attitude of the Union, which disre- 
gards the fact that it is sacrificing both 
education and the school children. At 
the same time the Union requests the au- 
thorities to moderate their attitude and 
policy toward the Union. Together with 
the majority of the Japanese people, I 
earnestly hope that our school teachers 
will return to their ideals as teachers of 
routh rather than as class-conscious 
Workers, and that instead of making the 
school and education the cause of politi- 
cal strife both government and teachers 
will revive their wisdom and courage to 
defend this sphere for the development 
of human character, thereby restoring 
Japanese education to its normal status. 


Challenges in International Education 
LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


iene I visited for nine months 


the new and emerging nations of 
Africa, the Middle East, and Asia. It is 
difficult to realize that twenty-five of 
these nations have won their independ- 
ence since World War II, with nearly 
700 million persons involved—or one 
person in every four in the world. 
Sometimes these nations are classified 
as underdeveloped countries, but anyone 
who knows them well realizes that a 
qualifying statement is needed in de- 
scribing them. Actually they are more 
highly developed in some respects than 
the United States, but they are indus- 
trially (or economically) underdeveloped. 
This trip was an exciting, distressing, 
and humbling experience. Exciting be- 
cause of the people I met, the many fas- 
cinating sights I saw, and the bursts of 
energy and creativity which I witnessed. 
Distressing because of the many com- 
plex problems one encounters and the 
precarious nature of international affairs 
which impresses one everywhere he tray- 
els. Humbling because of the enormous 
jobs which face anyone who wants to be 
helpful abroad and because of the Stag- 
gering tasks which confro 
home who is interested in 
fective education for livin 
national community of ou 


* Dr. Kenworthy is the author of Introduc- 
ing Children to the World and Twelve Citizens 
of the World. He is a former UNESCO secre- 
tariat member. 
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thousands of adult education classes. This 
world-wide interest in education is a 
thrilling aspect of our times, yet the type 
of education being offered in many of 
the schools around the world is like that 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies and by no means adequate for the 
twentieth century. 

Many leaders of education are looking 
to the United States for guidance in 
thinking about the aims of education in 
their lands, They have been attracted to 
education here because it is for all the 
children of all the people, because it is 
Practical (being based on the needs of 
children and society), and because it is 
experimental in nature. 

At least that was true in the past. Yet, 
at the most critical period in the history 
of education around the world, when 
we could help so many nations to es- 
tablish educational systems which would 
be of tremendous value to them, we 
American educators are in retreat. We 
are unsure of ourselves, uncertain as to 
the wisdom of our educational philos- 
ophy, and terrified by the attacks on us 
and our ideas by individuals and pres- 
Sure groups. f 

In one of those sudden swings of the 
pendulum which intermittently plague 
US as a nation, we are beginning to won- 
der if the Russians have the best approach 
to education. And in our eagerness for 
easy, quick answers to our dilemma, we 
have begun to think that science and 
mathematics will save us. 

We surely need these two subjects, but 
if the world needs any one thing more 
than another it is the application of the 
findings of the social sciences to human 
and international relations. Our zeal to 
bridge the gaps in our curricula should 
Dot cause us to forget the importance of 
the social sciences, along with science, 
mathematics, and languages. 


Yes, we need to clarify the goals of 
American education and to articulate 
our findings abroad simply, boldly, and 
dramatically. We should be proud of the 
basic philosophy of American education 
and realize that much of the philosophy 
which was developed here when we were 
a relatively new nation, struggling to 
achieve national unity, is exportable to 
other new nations today, even though 
the structure and methods of American 
education probably should not be copied 
elsewhere. 


2. To develop a world-centered educa- 
tion 

For a long while education in the 
United States has been Europe-centered. 
We have studied European history, liter- 
ature and languages, and sometimes art 
and music—when they were not con- 
sidered “frills” by local school boards. In 
the past such an education was under- 
standable. Our heritage was primarily Eu- 
ropean. Our economic ties were largely 
with Europe, the political center of the 
world. 

But today we live in a vastly bigger 
world, including Latin America, the 
Middle East, Africa, and Asia. The po- 
litical center is moving from Europe; 
the world rather than just Europe is our 
home today. 

To be intelligent citizens and effective 
human beings we need to learn as much 
as we can about the many areas of our 
ary international community. 
will we gain understanding 
and appreciation of other groups of hu- 
man beings around the globe. Drastic 
changes must be made in our curricula— 
in literature, languages, the social studies, 
art and music, and other fields—before 
we can acquire this learning. 

To develop such a world-centered ed- 
ucation will also demand some frame of 


contempor 
Only then w 
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reference for our study of the interna- 
tional community. This background will 
not be developed quickly, but I would 
like to suggest a few points which might 
be included in it. If we are to live in 
the world today and tomorrow we need 
to realize, for example, that most of the 
world’s people live in Asia, are non- 
white, are farmers and fishermen, live in 
villages, are non-Christians, are abysmall 
poor and therefore ill-fed, ill-housed, ili- 
clothed, illiterate, and ill. Most of the 
world’s people also live under forms of 
government and economy which are dif- 
ferent from ours, and most of their gov- 
ernments are working together in the 
United Nations and its agencies, 

These are fundamental facts which we 
need to know. If we really knew them 
and acted upon them, American educa- 
tion and American international rela- 


tions would be altered radically—and for 
the better. 


3. To develop a philosophy of teaching 
about the world 


I have already said that one 
of American education at its best is 
that it is practical. Yet, like every other 
quality, this can be two-edged. The dan- 
ger of the practical approach is that peo- 
ple tend to find some simple gadget, in- 
teresting activity, or pet project and to 
rely upon it without serious thought as 
to its real purpose. 

We invite a student from abroad to 
speak in an Assembly, we sing a few 
songs from other parts of the World, or 
we build igloos, adobe houses, and wind- 
mills and think that we have promoted 
international understanding. Maybe we 
have; maybe we haven't. 

It is high time that we gave serious 
thought to the philosophy of education 
for international understanding, We 


strength 


i h 
need, for example, to wrestle with suc 
questions as these: 


Should we develop a single p et by 
which to study all countries, or shoul 2 
use one standard for our friends in 
NATO nations and another for Russia m 
China and whatever other nations are COD 
sidered “enemies” at the moment? 


How early should we begin to IE 
children to the problems of the hao ex 
in what ways? Should we reserve t i p 
posé of political alliances and pss 
ligious and racial hatreds, and ayoni pu- 
shocking poverty for secondary sc DLE 
pils or include them at the elem 
school level? 


. " duca- 
What is the difference betw e haee 
tion and propaganda in education 1o 
national understanding? 


To what extent is interest in world t ee 
an escape from the baffling problems E 
local communities and our nation: 
can we integrate the study of local a 


) 2 
tional problems with world problems: 


nd na^ 


sonal 
To what extent must our educat 
work abroad be dictated by pe mu 
eign policy? To put it more wd 2 
educational work abroad be a subtle $% 
of imperialism? 


Too little attention has been | m r 
such questions, for answering the on 
much more difficult than working P^ 
methods and resources for jue, 
understanding. Yet these are basic d at 
tions which should be examined i 3 
least tentative solutions regarding 
Should be drawn soon. 


i 
. ulat! 
4. To develop a continuous, ci 


curriculum about the world che 


of 
In recent times three concept e 
tole of American schools ae) the 
stressed: the child-centered 5C? the 


: n 
community-centered school, h bo ach 
American society-centered sc develoP” 

f " d to the we 
of these has contributed t 


: the 
ment of our curriculum, but t? 
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now need to add a fourth—the concept 
of the world-centered school. 

Today’s events challenge us to de- 
velop a curriculum from nursery school 
through adult education which will help 
each American to live in the international 
community which is painfully and slowly 
emerging. 

To develop such a curriculum we may 
need to think in terms of broad themes 
which ought to permeate every subject 
field and every activity under the guid- 
ance of schools. Because of my own in- 
terest in such themes, I mention ten 
which might be considered in a continu- 
ous, cumulative curriculum. They are: 


The Earth as the Home of Man 
Two and a Half Billion Neighbors 
Ways of Living Around the World 
A. World of Fun and Beauty 
An Interdependent World 

any Countries and Cultures 
Poverty and Plenty 

any Forms of Government 
Many Religions 
Conflict and Cooperation.! 
These are merely one man’s suggestions 
Tegarding what might be considered in 
building a curriculum about the world. 

€ need many others from individuals 
and gr oups. Furthermore, we need to 
encourage the thinking of many subject- 
Matter groups, especially at the secondary 
School level, about how their fields can 
Contribute to school-wide studies of the 
World.2 
oducing Chil- 
and Junior 
1956), 268 


Leonard S, Kenworthy, tr 
Ten to the World: In Elementary 
i Schools (New York, Harper, 
2 The most recent and most ambitious under- 
taking of this kind was a special issue of the 
Bulletin of the National Association of Georg. 
&ry-School Principals (December, 1956) on ` tn- 
ternational Understanding Through the Sec: 
ondary School Curriculum.” This was Pt sleet 
Y the Commission on International, Un a 
Standing of the Association for Supervision an 
‘Urriculum Development. 


5. To examine critically the methods for 
promoting education for life in the 
international community 


We certainly know enough about the 
learning process today to realize that no 
one approach will be effective in arous- 
ing the interest of all boys and girls in 
the world. We know that a variety of 
approaches is needed to arouse interest 
on the part of different individuals, and 
that several methods can reinforce learn- 
ing. We also know that other lands must 
be viewed from many angles—through 
their music and art, their history and con- 
temporary affairs, their architecture and 
literature, and in other ways. 

The methods we can use are far more 
numerous and richer than we sometimes 
realize. There are thousands of resource 
persons upon whom we can draw. There 
are scores of valuable reference books, 
countless hobby interests to utilize. 
There are hundreds of films and film- 
strips, charts, maps, globes, radio and 
television programs, and other audio- 
visual resources which can be helpful. 

We need now to concentrate on dis- 
covering which of these methods seem 
to be most effective with certain age 
groups, with certain aims in view, and 
with certain types of children. 

Without any statistical evidence to 
support his contention, the writer would 
like to suggest that the most promising 

ractice today in international education 
is school affiliations? These are group 
friendships, fostered over a period of 

ears by a wide variety of methods and 
involving teachers and parents as well as 
children. I look forward to the day when 
every pupil in American schools will be 


3 For further information write to the School 
Affiliation Service, American Friends Service 
Committee, 20 South rzth Street, Philadelphia 


7, Pa. 


> 


involved in at least four such affiliations 

during his academic years, each pod 
g 

i bei i ifferent part of the 

tion being in a d P 

world. 


6. To develop patterns for studying 
countries and cultures 


Because the job of introducing our- 
selves and our pupils to the world is so 
vast and complex, we need to develop 
useful patterns for studying countries 
and cultures. Development of these pat- 
terns is even more important when one 
realizes how many new nations will join 
the international community in the next 
few years, long after tomorrow’s citi- 
zens have had a chance to study about 
them in schools. Perhaps development of 
the skill of looking ata locality is more 
important as an aim of a school than the 
acquision of knowledge about places, 
since the knowledge will change and 
new groups of human beings will be 
formed in the future, 

There are dangers in suggesting such 
patterns, for they can be misinterpreted 
and become static rather than dynamic. 
Nevertheless, most teachers need some 
help in how to study a country and its 
culture. Therefore this writer will risk 
Suggesting such a pattern. 

As we study any community, any 
country, or any culture, we need to keep 
a few factors in mind, In Most instances 
it is best to begin with the geographic 


base—the location, lay of the land, cli- 
mate, and resources, 


Then we need to look at t 
of a given area and their ways of living. 
Next comes an understanding of their 
values, goals, and ideals. This is difficult, 
but it is central to an understanding of 


any community, any country, or any 
culture. 


Growing out of these values are the 
institutions of a people. There are at 


he people 
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least five factors in almost every group— 
the family, religion, government, sac 
tion, and the economy of the people. 
More and more the mass media too nee 
xamined. 

oe we need to look at the aa 
tive expressions of any group of quise 
Their future is likely to depend ow 
these creative talents, ranging from th 

arts to social organization. 

All of these aspects of life need 5 
examined in regard to the past, p 
and future of a group, as well as ies 
relationships with other communitlc5, 
countries, and cultures. 


to be 


cusan Tof 
7. To develop adequate resources f 


studies of tbe world 


If we are to do an effective = E 
teaching about the world, we ador 
crease and improve the resources 10 yal 
studies. A wealth of material is pow " in 
able, but there are glaring pecori 
our printed publications and audio and 4 
materials. For example, thirteen of the 
half years after the establishment O uate 
United Nations there is still no wet 
treatment of it for elementary shui Je 
children. Neither is there any nd 
account of village life in various boit o 
the world, despite the fact that 
the world live in villages. world 

There are whole areas of the ial © 
about which there is little po is es- 
very little adequate material. Southeast 
pecially true of Africa and he wor 
Asia. Then there are areas of th out 9 
about which our information 15 rily t 
date. This criticism applies prim’ red 
Latin America. A great deal yes p 
and filmed in the days of the 
Neighbor Policy, but precious 
been produced since that time- 


Je has 


o 
eld 
; : ole 

; in this wh ;culu 
LA crying need in is a curricul 
international education hers- 


" teac 
center on world affairs for 
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should be run by a teachers college, uni- 
versity, or private organization rather 
than by an agency of the government, 
and should be assisted by well-qualified, 
creative teachers, and by writers, pub- 
lishers, and competent organizations in 
the preparation of a wealth and variety 
of accurate, objective, and yet interesting 
materials, 


8. To develop effective means of evaluat- 
ing growth in international under- 
standing 


Evaluation is always a difficult process, 
especially in the realms of attitudes and 
actions in the field of international edu- 
Cation, It is probably the weakest link in 
the chain of challenges in this discussion. 
We must clarify our aims before we can 
make much progress in evaluation, but in 
the meantime experimentation in this 
broad field should be encouraged. Tests 
of information are available, but they 
quickly become obsolete. Up-to-date 
Ones are relatively easy to devise, how- 
ever. 

International understanding is basic- 
ally the development of attitudes, skills, 
and broad concepts leading to enlightened 
behavior, These aspects of life are diffi- 
Cult to measure, hence precious little has 
been done in this important yet compli- 
Cated field. 

Here and there individuals and systems 

are experimenting. An example is the 
Series of tests on Asia given in conjunc- 
tion with the state-wide television series 
1n Connecticut. 
, Evaluation in international educ 
=e wide-open field for classroom teach- 
ers, school systems, and doctoral candi- 
dates.4 7 Š 


ation 


4 
ert Margaret Cormack, “How Can Teachers 


in ilu ate Growth in International Understand- 
t Bulletin of the National Association of 
ondary-School Principals, December, 1956. 


9. To educate teachers with world hori- 
sons 


In international education as in every 
other type, the teacher is the keystone 
of the arch. Such education must, there- 
fore, begin with the training of world- 
minded teachers. What we need is not 
ideal internationalists, but people who are 
growing, people who are stretching their 
horizons, people who are becoming 


integrated individuals 

experts in democratic human relations 
rooted in their own country and culture 
appreciative of other countries and cultures 
informed about the contemporary world 


scene 

informed participants in efforts to strength- 
. ae . = 

en the United Nations and achieve world 


community 
conversant with methods and materials for 


creating world-minded children and 


youth 
undergirded by a faith or philosophy of 
life which makes all this possible.” ' 


If we can develop enough such per- 
sons, future historians may be able to 
write that the teachers of the United 
States did their part in helping to turn 
the world from international suicide to 
international sanity, from world chaos to 
world community. 

There are scores of ways in which 
each of us can grow in the direction of 
world-mindedness, but space here per- 
mits mention of only three. 

1. As a start, read at least one good 
book about world affairs. 


5Leonard S. Kenworthy, World Horizons 
for Teacbers (New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1952). 

$ Four 
highly are; 


books in this field which I recommend 
Chester Bowles, Ideas, People and 
Peace (Harper, 1958); Norman Cousins, Who 
Speaks for Man? (Macmillan, 1953); Vera 
Dean, Tbe Nature of the Non-Western World 
(Mentor, 1957); and Louis Fischer, This Is 


Our World (Harper, 1956). 
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2. Subscribe to a magazine which will 
help you to keep abreast of current world 
affairs, such as Focus, the Foreign Policy 
Headline Books, and UNESCO Courier. 

3. Affiliate with some organization 
which is trying to improve world under- 
standing, whether it be the American 
Association for the United Nations, the 
Foreign Policy Association, or some kin- 
dred group. 


10. To win public support for programs 
in our schools about the world 


Many teachers are already carrying on 
programs about the world in their classes. 
Still more would do so if they felt easy 
and secure in handling controversial is- 
sues in a realistic and relatively objective 
way. 

There are plenty of people and a few 
blatantly vocal organizations ready to 
pounce upon teachers and school sys- 
tems if they go very far in implementing 
the suggestions set forth in this discus- 
sion. We should encourage individuals 
and organizations in our communities to 
demand more and better teaching about 
the world. Too often such persons and 
groups wait until there is trouble to come 
to the rescue of world-minded teachers. 
They need to shift from a negative, de- 
fensive approach to a more positive one. 
The public will support them in most 
cases, as has been shown in the election 
of pro-UNESCO members to the Los 
Angeles School board recently after 
years of anti-UNESCO and anti-UN 
propaganda in that city. 

A little more than a hundred years ago 
the American people caught a vision of 
a public school system to prepare people 
for life in a democratic society. The is- 


sues involved were argued in a dor 
lasting for years, but a decision was „» y 
made and a system of free, compu ry 
education was instituted of which we 29 
be very proud, despite its uen 
Perhaps we are on the thresho ^x 
another such vision and another such d 
bate over the importance of p ol 
young people to live in the Sape hs 
community of our day. In this pe 
is important to bear in mind an ep 
vince other people that education iof 
ternational understanding and Wide 
for national loyalty are complement? 
rather than contradictory terms; 
education about the world is not Lame 
to supplant but to supplement educ 
about the United States. ase 
Our self-interest demands such an € “ 
cation even if our idealism is not ii 
enough to convince us that it is neces 


CONCLUSION 
too many 


In American schools today oentury 
children are getting a nineteenth we 
education for a twentieth century d pro" 
It is time that our schools develope P ef- 
grams which will prepare pupils to dei 
fectively during the next fifty yor" | jit 
time that we gave our pupils 2 
view of the world as well as 2 P 
view of their surrounding com g ow 
It is time that we teachers pin 
cultural blinders and gained a P a 
perspective. 

Yes, it is a great as well m 
time to be a teacher. Ghastly peetricides 
the possibilities of mankind? *5 pro- 
great because of what we can 
mote man's survival and the deve 2 
of new kinds of human beings 
live in a world community: 


as à ghastly 


men 
lop a 
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The Road to UNESCO" 


DAVID G. SCANLON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


Ib April 1919 a group of wgmen met 
in Paris with the representatives of 
the Allied governments who were writ- 
ing the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. These women, representing the In- 
ternational Council of Women and the 
Suffr agist Conference of the Allied coun- 
tries and the United States, had been 
granted a half-hour in which to present 
a memorandum that included, among 
other proposals, stressing the necessity of 
creating an international office of edu- 
cation within the League. Among the 
Women was Fannie Fern Andrews, whose 
Own efforts in the field of international 
education had become legendary and who 
had come closer than any other individ- 
ual? to establishing an international office 


" 

C ipe Scanlon is Coordinator of Teachers 
ollege, Columbia, International Cooperation 
ie i ation Contracts. —. 

nati ce David G. Scanlon, "Pioneers of Inter- 
a anal Education, 1817-1914,” Teachers Col- 

sae Vol. 60, No. 4, January 1959) PP: 

t Other publications of interest and value to 

clu student of international education would in- 

ane LL. Kandels classic, Intellectual Co- 
eration: National and International (New 

1 Ork: Teachers College, Columbia University, 

Ms, Pedro Rosello, Forerunners of tbe In- 
"rnatiomal Bureau of Education (London: 
Vans Brothers, 1944); Waldo G. Leland, “The 
ckground and Antecedents of UNESCO,” 
SL eee Philosophical Society, Proceedings, 

Carr XC, No. 4 (September 1946) ; William G. 

Fore} Only by Understanding (New York: 
PE Policy Association, Headline Series, 

and M May-June 1945); Ruth E. McMurry 

una Lee, The Cultural Approach, An- 
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of education in the pre-World War I era. 
That section of the memorandum con- 
cerned with education consisted of three 
basic concepts. In the first place it was 
argued that the League should be thought 
of as an agency of civilization as well as 
eace. If this were done, then education 
would have to play a major role in the 
post-war period. Its role as the agent of 
civilization could best be played through 
an international office. Secondly, it was 
pointed out that in order for the League 
to survive and become a force for peace, 
the youth of the world would have to be 
educated to its goals. In the minds of the 
women it would be necessary to build 
loyalty to and faith in the League in chil- 
dren throughout the world. While many 
countries would encourage their schools 
to teach about the League of Nations, an 
international office could serve as a clear- 
ing house and as a center for materials 
concerning the League. The final state- 
ment in the memorandum emphasized 
that mankind could be liberated only if 
all people had access to democratic edu- 
cation. 
To support these needs the committee 
of women proposed Article 22 of the 


other Way in International Relations (Chapel 
Hil: University of North Carolina Press, 
1947) 3 Howard E. Wilson (ed.), “National 
Programs," International Conciliatiom, No. 462 
(June 1950) ; and "Education as an Implement 


of International Cooperation," International 
Conciliation, No. 415 (November 1945). 
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League Covenant, which would have in- 
cluded an international bureau of educa- 
tion as part of the League. 

The women were well received by the 
statesmen, and vet Paris was filled with 
groups urging the writers of the Cove- 
nant to include their particular area of 
interest in the League. President Wood- 
row Wilson, after pointing out this fact 
to the committee, thanked the women 
for their presentation, but education was 
not mentioned in the Covenant. 

During the next two years problems 
concerning education were constantly 
coming before the League and, for this 
reason, the Council considered a pro- 
posal made by Leon Bourgeois that a 
committee of educators and scientists be 
appointed to consider "international in- 
tellectual cooperation and education." 
The Council agreed upon a resolution 
which would have created a commis- 
sion to study means by which intellect- 
ual cooperation and education could be 
assisted through an international bureau 
of education. The resolution was pre- 
sented before the Committee on Humani- 
tarian Questions of the League and 
touched off a controversy that ended any 
hopes of an international bureau under 
the sponsorship of the League. The Jugo- 
slav delegate, M. Avramovitch, objected 
to the word "education" in the resolu- 
tion. Other delegates as well saw inclu- 
sion of the word "education" as 4 pos- 
sible danger to national interests and 
feared that an international educational 
organization would have powers to inter- 
cede in the internal affairs of a country. 
Many of the newer nations, jealous of 
their new sovereignty, were fearful that 

this freedom might be infringed. The 
chairman, with the agreement of the 
Committee, eliminated the word “educa- 
tion.” For those who were interested in 
the international bureau there was still 


hope that “education” could be intro- 
duced before the Assembly. 

The proposal for a Committee on In- 
tellectual Cooperation was presented be- 
fore the Assembly by Gilbert Murray, 
Professor of Greek at Oxford Univer- 
sity. Indicating that the word “educa- 
tion” had been dropped from the original 
resolution, Professor Murray said that 
the League would be interested in educa- 
tion for peace, but not in general educa- 
tion. ; 

The delegate from Haiti, M. Dante 
Bellegarde, made a final attempt to pre- 
sent a resolution which would include 
general education with intellectual co- 
operation. He pointed out that jue 
was becoming a scientific consideratio 
and that if the League hoped to ii 
success in intellectual cooperation, à 
could not neglect education, ibi 
played such an important role in ics 
ing the mind. Unfortunately, Bellega! : 
was unable to rally other delegates to s 
position; and as a single delegate edi : 
defeat Assembly acts of this type: * 
finally agreed to the resolution which ed 
tablished simply a Commission on Inti 
lectual Cooperation. ] 

F. P. Walters, formerly epar 
General of the League of Nations, 1n E 
cussing the Committee on Intellect"? 
Cooperation wrote: 


n its 
Created amidst scepticism, hindered Y^ ^. 
natural growth by lack of —P "action 
never able to perform more than a "Fe. 
of the vast services which, with berir have 
tune and better management, it T£ 


rendered to the world.? 


serve 
The Committee was expected "Frenc 
three purposes. The influential rs an- 
Federation of Intellectual Worke™ 


ue of 
2F. P. Walters, A History of the L*185, acs, 


: Pr 
Nations (London: Oxford University 
1952), p. 190. 
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ticipated that it would, first of all, play 
as important a role for the intellectuals 
as the International Labor Office was to 
perform for industrial workers. The sec- 
ond purpose was to build up contacts 
between intellectuals. As a result of the 
War, exchanges of information between 
Scientists, artists, and teachers had come 
to a standstill. The opportunity to revive 
and expand what had been started in the 
peuar period would depend upon the 
pi iM a powerful organization such 
Pau] Dé „cague. Henri Lafontaine and 
the D et from Belgium had founded 
eis an d International Associations 
talike ar of bringing together in- 
hans als and publishing the results of 
"e conferences. Two hundred 
hock De seni had joined the Union, and 
tablish . ontaine and Otlet hoped to es- 
"al = international university. The 
ten in ^ tenir supported the two 
of thie AB insistence upon development 
and ee Fs of intellectual cooperation 
aher his view was supported by many 
dhea ee It became a major 
Ive of the Committee. 
Sage iind objective was to make maxi- 
in the L of the intellectuals of the world 
SES an eague's concern with peace. It 
"gued that history had been made 
ds pesa: leaders and politicians. It 
exer tee time for the intellectuals to 
Gf wo eir influence for the maintenance 
rld peace. 
sisted rina Committee in 1922 con- 
Te Pes members and represented 
ame e Ing scholars of the world. Mad- 
Stein irs. Gilbert Murray, Albert Ein- 
this ' a. Jagadis Bose were members of 
Servin ommittee, with Henri Bergson 
whenna president. Despite the over- 
by the & needs, the first proposal made 
~an inve ommittee appears very modest 
"legea et n of the conditions of in- 
Workers in Central and Eastern 


Europe; studies of the possibility of ex- 
panding the international exchange of 
scientific publications; creation of an in- 
ternational fund for scientific research; 
establishment of a center for university 
information to encourage the exchange 
of professors and students; and establish- 
ment of international copyright and 
scientific proprietary right agreements. 

The meager budget of five thousand 
pounds allowed by the Committee was 
approved only after endless debate and 
controversy. Such a limited budget 
would permit only a meeting of one week 
per year. Its staff was one assigned mem- 
ber of the League Secretariat. In 1924, 
when it became apparent that the Assem- 
bly would never give the Committee the 
financial support it badly needed, Berg- 
son appealed directly to members of the 
League for funds. The French Govern- 
ment agreed to support an Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation in Paris. The 
control of the Institute remained in the 
hands of the League and, as other gov- 
ernments began to support the Institute, 
there was an opportunity to expand the 
activities of the Committee. The Insti- 
tute served as a clearing house and secre- 
tariat for a large number of international 
organizations, among them the Interna- 
tional Museum Office, University Infor- 
mation Center, Educational Documenta- 
tion Center, Folk Arts, and History of 
Art. The Institute published periodical 
bulletins, such as Cooperation Intellect- 
uelle, Mouseion, and Index Transla- 
tionum. 

The Italian Government offered to es- 
tablish in 1928 an International Cinemat- 
ographic Institute which would remain 
under the control of the Committee. The 
offer was accepted and, until it was 
closed by Mussolini in 1937, the Institute 
encouraged the production, distribution, 
and exchange of educational films and 
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served as a center of information on edu- 
cational film making. 

Although the Committee worked un- 
der severe handicaps, it was able to con- 
duct many important activities. The 
work of the Institute in supporting inter- 
national conferences has become an im- 
portant area of work for UNESCO. An 
attempt was made to reform textbooks 
and eliminate hatred of neighboring na- 
tions. A mission was sent to China to 
help in educational reconstruction. Each 
country was asked to form a National 
Committee of Intellectual Cooperation, 
and by 1939 forty-four supporting 
groups had been organized. National 
groups served as important links between 
the International Committee and intellec- 
tual groups within various countries, In 
many ways the present national commit- 
tees for UNESCO perform a similar 
function. 

The Committee undertook many im- 
portant projects, but it failed to unite 
intellectuals against excessive nationalism 
and national ambitions. It was not diffi- 
cult to bring about common agreement 
among doctors, but attempts to create 
similar agreement among teachers and 
Scholars were not successful, 'This is not 
surprising in view of the limited financial 
and moral support given to the Commit- 
tee by the League. 

Henri Bonnet, who served as the able 
director of the Institute for many years, 
suggested in 1941 four points which 
would have to be considered for intel- 
lectual cooperation in the future. First, 
the intellectual division of any world 

agency would have to be much stronger 
than that of former agencies, and it would 
need adequate financial support to be- 
come an influential part of a future world 
agency. Second, the intellectual group 
would have to be concerned with all cul- 
tural aspects of intellectual experience, 


“If there is one thing indivisible, it is the 
unity of spiritual life.”* The third point 
Bonnet emphasized was the need to see 
educational problems as part of the gen- 
eral cultural problems. Finally, he sug- 
gested that the division should have a 
great degree of freedom and yet be an 
integral part of the world agency. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Discouraged by the apathy of thie 
League and yet determined to establish an 
organization that could act as a clearing 
house for educational information, the 
International Bureau was established as 4 
private organization in December, 1925 
at Geneva. The organizing committee 
had the support of many outstanding 
educators and international figures, 107 
cluding the Swiss psychologist Edouar 
Claparède and the Director of the Inter- 
national Labor Office. d 

For three years the Bureau attempt’ 
to carry on its work with annual contr 
butions by individual and corporat? 
members. In order to expand its en 
ties, a new constitution was adopt? 
which made the Bureau an official OF 
ganization. Its Council and Executiv? 
Committee were placed under the gor 
trol of its members, the great majority 
of whom were Ministers of Education, ai 
governments. From its earliest incep pa 
the Swiss Government was its main E 
port. By 1938 there were only iet 
members, and most of the govern She 
represented were small power? ^. 
United States did not join the P um 
until July, 1958, although it ha "s 
operated unofficially since the 193 caps 

The Bureau, despite severe hanc! 


tion,’ 
* Henri Bonnet, “Intellectual Coopers i à 
in Intellectual Cooperation in World Org! uncil 
tion (Washington, D. C.: American 
on Public Affairs, 1942), p. 209- 
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Was able to make a major contribution 
to education through its conferences and 
publications. It has published studies on 
the field of comparative education, the 
organization of education in various 
Ministries of education, professional 
training of teachers, use of school li- 
br aries, and the salaries of teachers in var- 
lous countries. A central theme on prob- 
lems of education was selected each year 
for the Bureau’s annual meeting, which 
Was well attended by members and rep- 
Tesentatives from non-member govern- 
ments,* 

In 1931 the Bureau asked for annual 
Teports from ministries of education. 

hese reports were incorporated in the 
Bureau's yearbook, which is now pub- 
lished jointly with UNESCO. The Bu- 
Teau also started publication of a quar- 
terly bulletin which includes information 
On education throughout the world and 
Teviews educational works. 

When the Bureau moved to the Palais 

ilson, the former office of the Secre- 
tariat of the League, there was room to 
Provide a permanent exhibition of in- 
Structional materials from various coun- 
tries. The exhibit has continued to be of 
Breat interest to visiting educators. 


GOVERNMENTAL CULTURAL 
RELATIONS PROGRAMS 


In addition to the activities of inter- 
national agencies, governments in the 
Period between World Wars I and II en- 
Saged in cultural relations programs. 

Tance and Germany, among the earliest 
Countries to recognize the desirability of 
$ Program that would extend their re- 
ae cultures beyond the geographi- 

limitations of Europe, can trace their 

"OBrams to the nineteenth century. 


*Since I b 

947 the annual conference has been 

or red jointly by the International Bureau 
ducation and UNESCO. 


France aided missionary efforts in Asia 
and the Middle East, and by helping to 
build schools and hospitals furthered 
French culture in these areas. Germany 
concentrated on the various schools es- 
tablished by German communities 
throughout the world. While these were 
originally supported by private groups, 
they soon received subsidies from the 
government. 

France expanded her efforts in Europe 
and the western hemisphere by helping 
French schools and French institutes, A 
program of cultural relations overseas 
was included in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and consisted of four divisions: 
universities and schools, art and libraries, 
travel and sports, and an area which 
supported private cultural agencies. In- 
cluded in the latter were such agencies 
as the Alliance Frangaise, which was 
created to encourage the study of French. 
On the eve of World War II approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the budget of the 
Foreign Affairs Office was allocated for 
the cultural relations program. 

With the establishment of the British 
Council for Relations with Other Coun- 
tries as an agency to interpret Britain 
abroad, the United Kingdom in 1934 be- 
gan its program. It was hoped that finan- 
cial support would come from private 
groups; when this did not happen, the 
Foreign Office supported the Council. 

In 1938 the United States created an 
Interdepartmental Committee on Scien- 
tific and Cultural Cooperation with the 
other American Republics and a Division 
of Cultural Relations. The United States 
was the last of the major powers to start 
such a program, although private agen- 
cies here had been engaged in cultural 
activities for decades. 

While governmental cultural programs 
have varied depending upon the country 
concerned, all countries viewed their pro- 
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grams as important aspects of the foreign 
policy. Although there might be a theo- 
retical statement on the value of recipro- 
cal cultural relations and some exchanges 
between nationals might take place, the 
basic purpose was (and remains today) 
to explain their culture to other people. 
It is perhaps for this reason that govern- 
ments have supported private organiza- 
tions that are not viewed as simply prop- 
aganda agencies of national powers. The 
need for intellectual and educational co- 
operation has been recognized by many 
private groups and individuals—six hun- 
dred various organizations were operat- 
ing in the United States alone in 1937.5 


CONFERENCE OF ALLIED 
MINISTERS OF EDUCATION 


The beginning of World War II 
brought to a virtual standstill all efforts 
in international education and cultural 
cooperation. And yet, inadvertently it 
provided an opportunity for educational 
leaders to meet together and plan for 
the postwar period. 

In England during World War II there 
Were many governments in exile. Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Holland, 
Luxembourg, Norway, Poland, Jugosla- 
via, and France had established free gov- 
ernments to continue the war a 
Nazi Germany. Under the leadership of 
Mr. R. A. Butler, English Minister, a con- 
ference of Allied Ministers of Education 
was called in October :942 to discuss 
problems of education of concern to the 
Allied governments during the war and 
in the postwar period. The problems in 
1942 appeared overwhelming. Every 
government represented at the confer- 
ence could report the destruction of cru- 
cial areas of education in its country, 


gainst 


5See The Study of International Relations in 
the United States, by Dr. Edith E. Ware (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1938). 


In Belgium the University of Louvain 
had been burned, leaving only 15,000 
volumes of a library of 900,000. Profes- 
sors from the University of Ghent and 
the rector of the University of Louvain 
had been arrested for refusing to give the 
Nazi occupiers lists of students that 
would have been used for conscription 
purposes. Thousands of books had wem 
removed from the libraries througho ! 
Belgium. Textbooks had undergone ec 
censorship and hundreds had been con 
put three universities had been 
closed. Professors and teachers who -— 
considered liberal had been deported, an 
the Nazi government carried out a policy 

P ; s to Ger- 
of mass deportation of educators cH 
many. In the coastal cities many 5€ 
had been destroyed. : ack 

Schools for 100,000 children in Gre A 
had been destroyed, and in chem 
occupied by Bulgaria, only Bu AY 
schools were permitted. The Univ dis- 
of Athens had been closed, its faculty 
missed, deported, or imprisoned. — 

Teachers in Luxembourg were "The 
to take Nazi re-education -— 7 
entire school system was yep ý 
the occupiers after that of Germany 

No other country suffered phe 
during its occupation as ep penis 
"Those secondary schools not E UR 
were requisitioned for the Germa 5 with 
All books concerned in the dighe men- 
Polish culture were destroyed. ee 
tary education consisted of Pap 
natural history, and manual fen provide 
only two copies of each book 1,000,000 
it will be necessary to produce !; , 
text books.9 made 

In Jugoslavia every Hd the 
to destroy the common CU 


don: HP 
; on: 

9? Allied Plan for Education, en 5 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 19457» 
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country and revive ancient hostilities 
among various ethnic groups. 

To meet what must have appeared to 
Many as insurmountable problems, the 
Conference created a series of commis- 
Sions and committees. First to be estab- 
lished was the Books and Periodicals 
Commission, Funds were provided to 
buy British books and periodicals for the 
Universities of Allied countries. The In- 
ter-Allied Book Center was opened in 
1944 to house books that had been pur- 
chased and those that had been collected 
1n various drives. Other countries, in- 
cluding the United States, also conducted 
drives for books that were sent to Allied 
Countries through the Book Center. By 
this means a collection of scholarly works 
for Universities was assured the moment 
the war was ended. 

While books were of great concern, 
there was also the problem of restoring 
the laboratories in universities and schools 
that had been destroyed. To meet this 
need the Science Commission was formed 
July, 1943. Assuming that a percent- 
age of existing institutions would be de- 
Stroyed before the cessation of the war, 
the Commission worked out twenty-six 

Stailed inventories—each consisting of 
thousands of items—listing the laboratory 
needs of the various sciences. Countries 
able to pay for equipment were then in a 
Position to contact British or American 
Suppliers for their orders. By this method 

© Conference would also have an esti- 
Mate of the cost of rebuilding labora- 
tories in countries which could not afford 
ss  Dürehase the equipment, and efforts 

Uld be made to assist these countries. 
The Basic Scholastic Equipment Com- 
EA dis Was established in May, 1944, to 
ahd = the material needs of primary 
ihe *condary education during the first 
Months of liberation. Estimates were 
“Sed upon a “standard unit” of twenty- 


five children. It was hoped by the Con- 
ference that the educational material 
might be used during the period of mili- 
tary control by the Allies, but the rapid 
conclusion of war made this impossible. 
Governments were urged by the Confer- 
ence to prepare inventories of needs not 
only for the six-month period but also 
for an additional year. 

Conference members realized that the 
war and the attempts at Nazi indoctrina- 
tion would create problems that could 
best be solved by all Allied governments 
working cooperatively. The Commission 
on Special Educational Problems in Lib- 
erated Countries was created for this 
purpose. It was concerned with suck 
problems as methods of working with 
the vast army of homeless children, and 
techniques for de-Nazification of the 
schools. 

Also established were the Audio-Vis- 
ual Commission; the Commission on Cul- 
tural Conventions, which was concerned 
for the most part with cultural exchanges 
in the postwar period; the Commission 
for the Protection and Restitution of 
Cultural Material; and, as a subdivision 
of the Books and Periodicals Commis- 
sion, the History Committee, which has 
as its purpose the writing of objective 
textbooks. 

From its original meeting the Confer- 
ence was interested in establishing an or- 
ganization that would include many 
more members than the original Allied 
Ministers In October, 1943, govern- 


* In addition to governments, private organi- 
zations were developing plans b an interna- 
tional office of education. A joint commission 
of The London International Assembly, an un- 
official group of people from the United Na- 
tions, and the Council of Education in World 
Citizenship, made up of representatives a 

pointed by British associations of local educa- 
tion authorities and teachers, urged the estab- 
lishment of an International Organization for 
Education. In the United States, the Educational 
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ments which had sent observers to the 
Conference were invited to become 
members. The United States Govern- 
ment sent official delegates to the ninth 
meeting of the Conference held in Lon- 
don in April, 1944, and in accepting the 
invitation indicated it was willing to col- 
laborate with the Allied Ministers Con- 
ference and with other United Nations, 
with the objective of establishing a United 
Nations Organization for Educational 
and Cultural Reconstruction. It was be- 
lieved that in working for the recon- 
struction of educational and cultural in- 
stitutions in Europe a foundation could 
be established for an effective interna- 
tional organization. 

At the first open meeting held by the 
Conference, on April 12, 1944, the United 
States Delegation presented a resolution 
calling for a permanent organization. This 
proposal was discussed and revised, and 
a tentative constitution was sent to all 
members and associated nations of the 
United Nations. 

Additional meetings held by the United 
States representatives and the Allied Min- 
isters of Education had settled most dif- 
ferences in regard to the proposed or- 
ganization. Secretary of State Edward R. 
Stettinius announced at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference that there was a pro- 
posal on the agenda for educational and 
cultural cooperation to be developed in 
the Economic and Social Council. Some 
members objected to the inclusion of the 
word “educational,” and for a time there 
was fear that the same errors which 
plagued the League of Nations would be 

repeated in the United Nations. For- 
tunately agreement was reached and 


Policies Commission proposed the establishment 
of an international agency for education in its 
publication Education and the People’s Peace 
(Washington, D. C.: 1943). 


“educational” was included in the final 
proposal. The San Francisco Content 
formalized the place of UNESCO within 
the United Nations. At the Conference 
for the Establishment of United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, held in London in November, 
1945, the constitution of the new organ 
zation was drafted and signed. 


CONCLUSION 


In New Delhi, at the ninth session p 
the General Conference of UNESCO." 
was decided to publish selections A: 
the writings of John Amos pp rd 
This new book would mark the t € 
centenary of the publication of pet 
ius’ Opera Didactica Omnia. The 
nouncements of John Comenius, i a 
1670: Selections hail Comenius Wo is 
“spiritual ancestor of UNESCO." © 
always difficult for any organization |. 
trace back to those events and ani e 
that led to its creation. Certainly E oss 
pages of “The Great Didactic’ 1t dir 
sible to see the great concern for c dis 
understanding—a concern that is nO o 
similar to that announced by reat 
at the time of its inception. In E o 
religious books of the major ped evi- 
the world one might also find qo ony 
dence of philosophy that is !n ization 
with the activities of an O be- 
that has accepted as one of its m minds 
liefs, “That since wars begin in t en that 
of men, it is in the minds of Te con- 
the defenses of peace must 
structed.” ; 

It is also possible to find in mei 
and writings of those men an 
who were attempting before aal ot- 
War I to establish an internat i jies 
fice of education, many of those p^ 1817 
carried on by UNESCO topa: n edu- 
Marc Jullien proposed questio the C? 
cation that are not dissimilar to 
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pulsory Education series published by 
UNESCO. Molkenboer urged in 1873 
that textbooks be written that would be 
free of prejudice and hate. Peeters’ Afin- 
erva and LeBonnois’ Le Courrier were 
forerunners of educational journals now 
published by UNESCO. 

Despite these forerunners, UNESCO 
has as its immediate roots the Commit- 


tee of Intellectual Cooperation, the In- 
ternational Bureau, the numerous cul- 
tural programs of various countries, and 
the many private organizations interested 
in international understanding. For, as 
limited as their activities appear today, 
they developed techniques and proced- 
ures that proved invaluable to those re- 
sponsible for the creation of UNESCO. 


Donald G. Tewksbury, 1894-1958 


oNALD TEwkspury belonged to 

Teachers College for more than 
thirty years as student, teacher, admin- 
istrator, and counselor to students from 
other lands. We knew him well and we 
loved him. A mere recital of his pro- 
fessional work could not possibly reveal 
the spirit that was his and—through him 
—ours. 

He moved quietly among us. Not with 
the quiet of passivity or indifference or 
quiescence. But the quiet of dignity, of 
gentleness, of repose, and of contempla- 
tion, wonderfully described by Charles 
Morgan in The Fountain as “the stilling 
of the soul within the activities of the 
mind and body so that it might be still 
as the axis of a revolving wheel is 
SE, «s 

Donald Tewksbury’s imprint was made 
not primarily through his books, though 
his history of the founding of American 
colleges and universities is a classic and 
he plowed new ground in his volumes on 
ideologies of the Far East and in his writ- 
ings on the meaning of international edu- 
cation. His influence is not primarily that 
of lasting administrative structure or of- 
fice, though he was genuinely creative 
and broad-gauged in difficult tasks as 
dean at Bard College and at New Col- 

lege. His mark is rather where it counts 
most—in the lives and character of the 
people whom he served, his students, his 
advisees, his colleagues, his friends, 

To be his colleague was a rewardin 
privilege. Those of us who long knew 
him could appreciate and draw freely 


; his 
upon his wisdom, his strength, and : 
izi The new and young 
tantalizing humor. e A come 
colleague could quickly feel an T Hs 
to count upon his acceptance an ofa 
support, whether it took the € s 
ready invitation to collaborate with 
on some scholarly writing, Or A haen 
with him, or to feel wondering!y P arti 
in his stanch defense of the im id 
right to be himself and to write the pert 
as he saw it. Many times did he 4 um 
ously induct a younger aolet di. 
the mysteries and rewards of scho 
i i hip. 
teaching, and friendship oved among 
Yes, Don Tewksbury m dent quiet 
us quietly—but with the confi e aad d 
of conviction, of wes wer 
stubborn dedication to liberalis e uin 
He was a man of two worlds hing at 
to achieve one world. In his gon tat 
Yenching University in p cultura 
to bring together the best e Ps West. 
heritages of both the East an recalls 
One of our former colleagues 
Don’s work in China in this way: 
Don was 


teach 


In his own courses in educere 
making a creative use of the set Edward 
studies of William James Ec education. 
Thorndike in the psychology 4 cation hà 
He believed that organized ecu 
a foundational role in the ea to : 
the New China, and he labore ation hich 
a theory and practice of aem c 
would be in harmony with S Dom was 2 
cedures and democratic values. nal thou£ I 
able interpreter of the coed Dewey's faith 
of John Dewey and he shared OT activity a 
in the possibilities of purpose ith Chin? } 
the education of the young. hasized t 
profound transition, he emp 


Dean = 
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schools should be both an expression and a 
criticism of their culture. 

President J. Leighton Stuart, later Ameri- 
can ambassador to China, soon came to rely 
on Don’s judgment and he frequently con- 
ferred with him about basic policies for 
Yenching. The fact that many of these con- 
ferences were informal and aside from the 
regular faculty meetings only increased their 
significance, Following the death of Mrs. 
Stuart, Dr. Stuart invited the Tewksburys 
to live with him in the President’s home. On 
numerous occasions they spent hours dis- 
Cussing the implications of tendencies in 

inese and world movements and thought 
or the work of the university they both 
loved. Undoubtedly these conversations 
deepened Don’s resolution to return to Co- 
lumbia and to complete his program for the 

Octorate. He realized the revolutionary 
character of our age, and he wanted to do 
what he could to prepare himself for its 
demands, 


" That he was successful in this prepara- 
Uon fora new world which continued by 
amazingly wide study throughout his life 
Was evident to all of his colleagues. We 
learned with and from him. 

But even more significant than his in- 
uence upon his colleagues was Don's 
relationship to his students—always the 
ultimate test of the quality of a teacher. 
© unnumbered students from other 
lands Donald Tewksbury typified Teach- 
ers College at its best—humane and hu- 
Manistic, understanding and sympathetic 
yet always challenging and probing, 
Sentle and genteel yet provocative with 
Inquiry and then tempered with oblique 
JUmor, He knew what it meant to live 
in a foreign land and he devoted much 
9f his time to helping those who found 
themselves far from home to feel at home 
in America and at Teachers College. He 
was “modestly proud” of the program 
9r students from other lands to which 
© gave a special style in his teaching, in 

'S counseling, in his office, and in his 

9me as guide, adviser, and friend. 


The richest treasure any teacher can 
have is the living testimony of his stu- 
dents. Donald Tewksbury was rich in- 
deed. 

An Arabic-speaking student writes: 


As a great teacher, Professor Donald 
Tewksbury has been an advocate of the 
noble idea of world peace and the role of 
education in achieving that peace. This 
noble idea, with which Tewksbury identi- 
fied himself, will be transmitted by his dis- 
ciples through generations. 

As an adviser of students from other 
lands, Professor Donald Tewksbury has 
been a source of wisdom, understanding, 
sympathy, and helpfulness which filled 
every student from countries outside the 
United States with everlasting admiration 
for him. 

As a friend to some of his students, Pro- 
fessor Donald Tewksbury has been further 
a model of good human relations which 
they aspire to follow as long as they live, 
and to exhibit to next generations in order 
to follow it. 

Professor Donald Tewksbury, My Great 
Teacher, Wise Adviser, and Kind Friend 
. .. Your image will always be in my heart 
and its characteristics will be translated by 
my tongue. Your voice will always sound 
in my ear reminding me with what I ought 
to teach and how to teach. Your noble ideas 
will always be in my memory to interpret 
to whom I teach. You will be an inspiration 
to me in the present and in the future ex- 
actly as you have been in the past two 
years—Live forever in peace, the peace of 
God [to] which you have devoted your 
life in the world.” i 


An Australian student recalls what so 
many others of us could: 


Some of my happiest hours as a student 
were when Don and I went to the Chinese 
restaurant to eat together and there sat 
back and talked for hours over personality- 
culture and world affairs. At those times he 
was a wonderfully successful professor, for 
my mind grew under the stimulation of his 
greater wisdom and deeper understanding. 
He was so agile and lithe intellectually and 
his viewpoint was so well informed on al- 
most every topic and so expansive that he 
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continually challenged dormant powers in 
my mind. But it was as my wife and I went 
into his home and as the relation of teacher 
and pupil gradually changed so that we be- 
came close in friendship that even richer 
and more enduring learning took place and 
we found our values and general philosophy 
were slowly changing and growing. This 
friendship-taking deepened our attachment 
to your country and made our experience 
at Columbia have its most enduring effects. 


An American who was his student and 
who was taught to carry on his work 
speaks for all his students as follows: 


We who have been students of Donald 
Tewksbury pay homage to a great teacher 
and a great man. Dr. Tewksbury practiced 
the “Confucian Method,” giving students 
one corner of “the square,” leaving it to 
them to find the other three. But he went 
beyond Confucius’ formalistic pedagogy, 
with subtle rapier thrusts stimulating stu- 
dents to think and feel, each with an honesty 
that often started in pain but which moved 
into the kind of security that is based on 
intellectual and emotional integrity. 

Donald Tewksbury helped his students 
to find the world, and thus themselves— 
even to find the world within themselves. 
Those of us who have had the privilege 
of his integrity, creativity, wit, humor, 
"complex simplicity," and concern for hu- 
manity know that this great teacher of 
teachers has touched our minds and hearts. 
We are better teachers and better people 
for having known him. 


And a colleague who knows the East 
well says: 


A warm and affectionate smile appears 
on the face of every Asian student in this 
country when his name is mentioned. 


Surely, Donald Tewksbury's students 
of whatever race or religion or nation 
are living examples of the Biblical psalm: 


There is no speech nor language 
where their voice is not heard. 

Their line is gone out through all the earth, 
and their words to the end of the world. 


In the last article he wrote, Donald 
Tewksbury stated his credo.* . 
Donald Tewksbury’s great contribu- 
tion has been in teaching America its neW 
role. His devotion to international under- 
standing and international cooperation 
led him into countless hours of endeavor 
on their behalf—in organization, on com- 
mittees, through institutions, and above 
all in personal communication with those 
of all races, creeds, and nations. Long 
before most of us were aware of the 
world's image of the ugly Americam 
Donald Tewksbury was demonstrating 
exactly the opposite in his work um 
his own person. He built in his own ?! i 
the pleasing image of the graceful, 1 
ternational-minded American of tast® 
cultivation, and broad human Sy mpathics. 
So long as we have enough pe d 
Tewksburys, America's role in the Wor’ 
will be more secure and its leadership 
will be honored by those who know an 
respect the qualities of the free man. e 
Don typified the pleasant Americar 
not pleasant in any soft, innocuous, a 
gratiating, or fawning sense, but P 
ant in the ancient and honorable 
ing of the proverb: 
Happy is the man that findeth s d 
and the man that getteth understan®™ g 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace- 


R. FREEMAN Butts 


- THE 
*See pages 357 to 368 of this issue of 
Recorp. 


Desegregation; Resistance and Readiness, 
by Melvin M. Tumin. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. 270 pp. $5.00. 


There is no doubt of the need for care- 
ful, systematic, and relevant research on the 
see of desegregation in general and the 
rte n problem of desegregation of public 

Ools. The urgency of this need is in- 
€! by the fact that educational and 
dide foundations. have apparently de- 
Search not to subsidize social science re- 
CUm in this most important arca of 
ciety Cites social change in American so- 
Ne. E esearch in desegregation during the 
i6 a or three years has been restricted 
with lips: could be done by individuals 
which e limited resources, time, and help 
ative could be provided by their own initi- 
Sava by the limited funds of a few social 
Temi. educational institutions. Deseg- 
the eo, Resistance and Readiness is one of 
fes etter examples of this type of limited 

earch on a crucial social problem. 
NS s study is a serious, systematic, 
sochi. research approach to a complex 
em T political, and psychological prob- 
colle he author deserves the respect of his 
m agues for his mastery of research 
ee and techniques and his knowledge 
this € literature in this field. The fact that 
ae was conceived as an educational 
meth Te to train graduate students in the 
and of research in the social sciences 
the q at it also used these students to gather 
Providi, in the community studied, thereby 
ences ung them with actual research experi- 
prec; in the field, did not detract from the 
Ision of this research. 
TOfessor Tumin and his students studied 
andom sample of 287 white males, “mem- 
TS of the labor force in rural and urban 


ar 
be 
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areas" of Guilford County, North Caro- 
lina. The findings of this study are not sur- 
prising. For example, it was found that the 
white men who were secure in their social 
and educational status were more likely to 
accept desegregation, and generally had a 
more favorable attitude toward Negroes. 


This most-ready group . . . contains respond- 
ents who have secured some college education; 
earn upwards of $6000 a year; are exposed to 
three or more mass media; have a relatively 
large percentage of professionals among them; 
and have significantly more white-collar than 


blue-collar workers. 


Probably the most significant finding in 
terms of its practical implications and its 
confirmation of evidence from other studies 
and sources is that 


The majority of the community are neither 
extreme segregationists nor extreme desegrega- 
tionists. Between 15 and 20 per cent of the 
opulation fall at each of the two poles. The 


popu : : 
remaining 60-70 per cent have intermediary 


sets of attitudes and responses. 

It is precisely the problem of what hap- 
pens to or around this middle 60 to 70 per 
cent of the population that determines the 
relevance of this type of social science re- 
search. If it were a fact that the attitudes 
of this “intermediary” or “moderate” ma- 
jority determined the course and direction 
of the desegregation process in a given com- 
munity, then Tumin’s assumption that the 
degree of attitudinal readiness for desegre- 
gation in the general population made the 
difference between “the violence at Little 
Rock and the relative peace and ease of so- 
cial change at Louisville, St. Louis, Nash- 
ville, and Greensboro” would be unques- 
tionably correct. The available evidence in- 
dicates that this assumption is not correct. 
There is no evidence that the differences be- 
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tween Little Rock and Louisville, in nies 
of the course of the desegregation of t CAE 
schools, were a function of differences n 
gree of readiness of the majority of MES 
people for desegregation. In hoth iue 
they seemed equally “ready” or “unready. 
Rather, the significant difference was the 
fact that in Little Rock the responsible 
leaders were vacillating and confused and 
the Governor of Arkansas was willing to 
exploit the desegregation issue for personal 
political gain, whereas in Louisville the re- 
sponsible officials were firm and the Gover- 
nor of Kentucky made it clear that he 
would use the power of his office to uphold 
the Constitution of the United States as 
interpreted by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

This concrete fact pinpoints the inherent 
contradiction of the Tumin study and simi- 
lar studies of this critical social problem. By 
virtue of his greater sophistication, his fa- 
miliarity with the literature in this field, on 
the one hand, and his research training on 
the other, Professor Tumin seems more 
sharply caught in this dilemma which con- 
fuses many of the social scientists now 
working on and thinking about the prob- 
lem of desegregation. He writes, “. . . there 
is a wealth of evidence to demonstrate that 
legal restraints upon discrimination have 
proved effective, sometimes remarkably so, 
without any commensurate or prior reduc- 
tion in prejudice.” He also states, "How- 
ever one evaluates the Little Rock events, 
there can be little doubt that Faubus played 
a highly influential role. And the situation 
would have been drastically different had 
Faubus not taken his stand and implemented 
it as he did.” These accurate observations 
are contradicted by the basic thesis of the 
book that a study of the attitudes of the 
general population and a determination of 

the characteristics of those who are ready 
and those who resist desegregation deter- 
mine, in any primary sense, whether deseg- 
regation occurs smoothly or with prolonged 
tensions or violence. 

The social scientist must make up his 
mind either to have or to eat his cake of 


“attitude studies.” He cannot do pit B 
conduct realistic studies of pes nnn 
In spite of this well-planned E : ac a 
executed study, it is now a a saf t- 
study of “attitudes” toward TMegroes ro m 
ward desegregation is not i bate 
understanding of the conflicts and ich 
—their prolongation or aeg, as 
are involved in an actual case of c saut 
tion. In order to understand pisa aint 
one must study desegregation, pela from 
Social scientists must free themse velare 
their preoccupation with. whe: Jual’s ver- 
simple phenomena of the indivig her fu- 
balized attitudes and concentrate lex an 
ture research on the more d rela- 
relevant problems of the pa wn com- 
tionship of the various, and = leadership 
peting, clusters of power anc itge They 
which operate in a given commun shich are 
must study the realistic forces w^ ] situa- 
involved in the actual dynamic «cb to 
tion if they are to make any contribu of de- 
the understanding of the problems y real- 
segrégation. Only through this ak our 50- 
istic understanding will they (e techniques 
ciety develop the knowledge T ive transi- 
required for a smooth and € mn-segregatet 
tion from a segregated to a non-ste 
society. Kenner B. CLARK 
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Schoolhouse, edited by d Schu- 


Quade. New York, Simon an 
ster, 1958. 272 pp- $10.00. 


When Y 
This is really three kane n. treatin 
first pick it up you find YOU £e page 
it as a. picture book. From viol photo" 
to the last it is filled with hen en from K a’ 
raphs and drawings of childr ne fir 
rapid “high school. pout 
dergarten through hig ‘ 


n you 


g a 

it eading 

few chapters are d dii Qe 
a wh? 

the wonderful process © vanes Ô s 


book gets down to vae 
happens before a school 
is built; and a Mii tin 
everything from windows t 
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s built; n of 
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heating P 
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The result of all of this is one complete 
book that should be on the “must” reading 
list of every school administrator, teacher, 
and parent, It is a human book. A list of 
the advisers and consultants Mr. McQuade 
worked with makes it obvious that this is an 
authoritative book. 

This is the type of book you find your- 
self quoting. Fach chapter is headed by a 
quote from such diversified sources as Walt 
Whitman, F. Scott Fitzgerald and an eight- 
year-old artist who says: “When I am going 
to draw a picture, | make up my mind 
what T am going to draw. Then I always 
Start with the feet because if I start with 
the head T don’t know whether I will have 
Toom for the feet.” This is from the chap- 
ter on “Design.” 

Many more schools—schools that are 
What the community needs—would be built 
in this country if the detailed story of 
What happened in Winfield, Kansas, could 
be read by every voter prior to a bond 
issue vote. The complete presentation of the 
facts behind an almost disastrous situation 
in one town is worth the price of the book. 

T. McQuade and his advisers and con- 
Sultants know children. But, more impor- 
tant, they love children. Add to this that 
they also know adults with all their faults 
and you have a human document that 
makes this an important book. This is no 
SUperficial treatment of the subject of 
se oolhouses, What teacher could read this 
` tement without saying “how true": “Pre- 
i a class of little children to face the 
Sent er can be a staggering task. The in- 

ion of the zipper did not solve it. 

Mi ils problem—and others even more seri- 
are the explored with intelligence. Not only 
Wa SY explored, they are presented in a 
sd that makes for fascinating reading. 
dig? at chapter on “Heating and Plumb- 
the e iles reading and understanding by 
ast technical-minded reader. 

d ably the greatest of all the mysteries 
e. the school board and school bee 
idm T When they decide to build a schoo 

* mystery of the architect. The pro- 


fession of which this writer is a member is 
treated. fairly and with intelligence. Per- 
haps it is selfish reasoning that motivates 
architects to recommend this book so 
highly. However, nonarchitectural acquaint- 
ances have remarked after finishing the 
book that they now have more of an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the archi- 
tect's role in a school-building program. 

Architecture is the most responsible of 
the arts—or, as Mr. McQuade says it: “An 
architect properly is not a pure artist, but 
an artist of utilitv. Yet, when all the prac- 
tical aspects of the program have been met, 
when all the coat closets and thermostats, 
and chalkboards and ductwork are figured, 
the most deeply utilitarian thing the archi- 
tect can do for a community of parents, 
administrators, teachers, and children is giv- 
ing them a school building they like, per- 
haps love." 

Let's hope that this book will in some 

way help the nation get more schools that 
all of us can "perhaps love." Buildings that 
can be loved are a wonderful thing as vou 
will learn when you read this book. Perhaps 
vou have already experienced this love of a 
building. If you have, this book will help 
you understand why. 
' One of the most significant statements 
in this book is "Learning today is full of 
action." This action has caused us to stop 
and take a look at the schools we are build- 
ing. This action has meant more under- 
standing of why a schoolhouse is built. This 
action has resulted in a significant number 
of schools being built in this country for 
the children and teachers who use them. 
This action has resulted in the writing of 
the book Schoolhouse, which will, perhaps, 
make more of us aware of the importance 
of our children’s educational facilities. 

As Frank L. Magee, president of the 
Aluminum Company of America, says in 
the foreword, “Children are more than 
statistics.” 

Lawrence B. Perkins 
Perkins & Will 
Architects-Engineers 
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Personality Assessment Procedures, by 
Robert M. Allen. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1958. xi + 541 pp. $6.00. 


Subtitled “Psychometric, Projective, and 
Other Approaches,” Allen’s book is essen- 
tially an overview of several hundred in- 
struments currently available for the evalua- 
tion of personality. One man’s attempt to 

survey so vast a field may evoke our ad- 
miration for heroism; but, as is the case in 
so many instances of heroic effort, the 
odds against it are simply too great. And 
the situation is made worse by compressing 
so much information into the small compass 
of this volume. Anybody who wants infor- 
mation about specific tests of personality 
will do far better to consult Oscar Buros’ 
capably edited Mental Measurements Year- 
book, a fifth edition of which is due soon. 

Allen’s rejoinder to this criticism is un- 
doubtedly that his book is a text for under- 
graduates and that, consequently, the spe- 
cialized material in the Buros yearbooks 
and other professional sources is irrelevant 
to his objectives. If such is the reply, how- 
ever, it raises the question of the place of 
this kind of survey of assessment techniques 
in an undergraduate curriculum. In dealing 
with it (which he does not), the author is 
likely to become hoist with his own petard. 

One of the best things in Personality As- 
sessment Procedures is the brief but co- 
gently presented final chapter on “Testers 
and Ethics.” From a neat condensation of 
relevant principles in the Code of Ethics 
of the American Psychological Association, 
Allen makes a sound case—an admirable 
argument for undergraduates to be exposed 
to—for adequate professional training, in- 
cluding basic study in psychology and 
supervised experience, as a prerequisite for 
using personality tests. This position is con- 
sistent with the assertions made throughout 
the book that the psychological examiner 
and the test interpreter, often the same 
person, are frequently significant variables 
in determining any conclusion reached from 

formal assessment procedures. Considera- 
tions of this sort, Allen rightly points out, 


have led to the development of licensing 
and certification laws in several states E: 
regulate the use of personality tests as We 
as other forms of psychological service. 1 
But these very considerations also ANA 
gest that the kind of overview that mas 
presents is inappropriate to jy ccm tes 
training in a professional field that ph 
come predominantly graduate in its p à 
aration. It has about the same degre Ps 
relevance as a survey of medical d is 
procedures for junior zoology geen 
it not much more probable that eee 
calaureate psychology students ei p 
in other fields could profit more iod di 
understanding of how personality dp gen- 
devised, how they are related to mor ae 
eral psychological knowledge, SE an 
major problems in their ain 
application are defined and grapp 
Material from specific assessmen f illus- 
ments could be introduced by way ° gen- 
tration and to concretize these p an 
eral and fundamental issues. To dev cting 
entire textbook to them risks y 
students in precisely what the im 
declares them to be unprepared i pt coul 
The consequences of this -— say that 
be escaped readily if one cou in this V9, 
the discussion of particular tests p 
ume is a vehicle by which ai 
carried to a richer uper in psy 
problems of reliability and ks 1 relations” p 
chological measurement; of the lity theory? 
of personality tests to person? ral scienc? 
and of the methods of benawi mensura" 
in tackling its basic problemn pei d- 
tion. Unhappily, such is not t ages with j 
ers may emerge from ne E. a numb? 
smattering of knowledge 359 eet 
of personality tests. They are m theif 
personality "e hallenge , be- 
to have had their ideas C79." ^. 

: ical d preciation pe 
Capacity for a critica! ap their PI 
havioral science enlarged. OF derstaP. ing 
tites whetted for a greater d » 
of the methods and pue own. natu 
man’s attempt to ee det à 
through psychological assess BEN, Je 
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ed wit r 
t instru- 


an overview of the basic problems of research— 


INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH 


Tyrus Hillway 


A brief, practical handbook of those basic principles of 
research that remain the same although subject matter 
and techniques differ e emphasis on universal prob- 
lems in research e classification of types of research 
e background material on the role and purpose of the 
graduate school e a practical approach to the matter 
of publication e discussion of the problem of origi- 
nality. 284 pages e $3.50 


E 


accepted as a standard reference work— 


FORM AND STYLE IN THESIS WRITING 
William G. Campbell 


A manual of standard usage for research writing e 
The sections: General Considerations e Format of the 
Thesis e Quotations e Footnotes and Bibliographi- 
cal References e Tables and Illustrations e Typing 
Aids e Matters of Style e Bibliography e Ap- 
114 pages, paperbound e $1.95 


pendix. 


a comprehensive introduction for the beginning student— 
INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATIONAL 


MEASUREMENT 
Victor H. Noll 


An orientation to measurement and evaluation in educa- 
tion with attention to historical and scientific perspectives 
e presentation in simple form of the elements of meas- 
urement and statistical theory e preparation for the 
selection, appraisal, and use of standardized tests, and 
interpretation of results e development of student un- 
derstanding and skill for the construction of measuring 
437 pages e $5.75 


instruments. 
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PUBLISHED SPRING 1959 
LEARNING TO TEACH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


by MARGARET G. McKIM, WILLIAM L. CARTER, and CARL W. HANSEN, 
all, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati 

This text, organized around the major problems faced by elementary school Se 
presents practical suggestions with concrete examples. A unique feature 1s the inclu- 
sion of chapters on skills, concepts, and creativity—material not usually included in 
student teaching textbooks, April. 


INTRODUCTION TO EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Third Edition 


by HARRY J. BAKER, Psychological Clinic, Detroit Public Schools, and Wayne 
State University ; 

All types of children are discussed in this introductory book—the mentally gifted, 
the slow learner, the handicapped and the problem. Changes include: increased T 
phasis on the team approach in dealing with exceptional children; significant ne 3 
mation on neurological disorders and allied conditions; and new stress on UP " 
standing of the “entire” child. March, 1959, 523 pages, $6.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD STUDY, Fourth Edition 


by RUTH STRANG, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The new edition features: a new emphasis on the dynamics of children's behavior; 
an explanation of how and what children learn: suggestions for child study see 
guidance; and a description of home, school and s conduciv 
to wholesome child develo i parents 
are stressed, March, 1 


community situation 
velopment. Throughout the text, the potentialities 9 
959, 545 pages, $6.75 


ADMINISTERING AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES 

by CARLTON W. H. ERICKSON, University of Connecticut :o-visual 
This is the first comprehensive book to discuss the administration of audiovis 
services. The author presents valuable material to help educators pin, aft 
and direct effective programs of audio-visual education. April. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 
by LEONARD H. CLARK SL PATH METHODS s of Hartford 


e 
“.. . written in a readable, down-to-earth style that should appeal to undergradual’ 
students and beginning teachers... . Although the approach is à modern N re 
looking one, it is not an extreme one. It should fit HA any school program 
the administration and facult 


x secondary 
iB ıd faculty are developing an effective program of 
education.” —pre-publication comment. April. 


THE SCHOOL IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


by RALPH L. POUNDS, Teachers College, University of Cincinnatb 3 
R. BRYNER, Superintendent of Schools North Colless Hill, Cincinnati mp 
This work discusses American social trends and problems and ihe =i 


classroom implications. The material is divided into four sections: ing 
School to Society; Social and Economic iti be Aanes problemi Fa Modern 
Individual in Modern American Society; and the Role of the choo 


America. April. 
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Education and Humanity" 
JOSEPH HAROUTUNIAN 


CYRUS H. MCCORMICK PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, 
MCCORMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CHICAGO 


Te explore the bearings of Christian 
theology upon education we must 
egin by recognizing that both theology 
in education, or even Christian theol- 
See American education, are large 
es ects, and that there is no unanimity 

to what is meant by them. 
di Oe is disciplined thinking of 
one faith. There is no universal 
Uie ue - upon the Christian faith. But 
at ede ed not embarrass us too much 
se tme. To think as Christians we 
Greed ot so much an extensive common 
life n a common history, a common 
with d a common mentality that go 
Chis e€ name we bear. To think as a 
Tistlan is to consider the question of 
Cord "Who do men say that I am?" 
to consider the meaning of this ques- 


. 

es Haroutunian is President of the Amer- 

Gs heological Society, Midwestern Section. 

e is editor of Calvin: Commentaries, a mem- 

wl .9f the Library of Christian Classics Series 
"ich was published in 1958. 
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tion for the nature and destiny of man, 
for our way of life, for our habits of 
thought and conduct, for our institutions, 
one of which is the school. The problem 
of this discussion in a sense is, What does 
Jesus Christ mean for American educa- 
tion? 

Education is the process through which 
we prepare especially the young to par- 
ticipate, both effectively and creatively, 
in “our way of life and the institutions 
which support it.” A country such as 
ours is a complex civilization, with special 
and highly developed habits of sensibil- 
ity, thought, and action. It is necessary 
that our ways of feeling, thinking, 
and doing things, in our several in- 
stitutions, be taught to our citizens, so 
that we may exist and prosper as this 
particular people. Our education is to a 
large extent the process by which we 
guide our young toward rich and fruit- 
ful lives in our society. Therefore, we 
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are concerned with growth and adapta- 
tion, skill and competence, cooperation 
and contribution. We expect our young 
to maintain our way of life and to im- 
prove it; and we believe this is done 
best through a process in which disci- 
pline and freedom increase hand in hand. 
It is expected that both discipline and 
freedom will be exercised in the context 
of our several institutions, that those 
who are educated will play certain roles 
in our society, and play them well, at 
once for their happiness and for the con- 
tinuation and progress of our way of 
life. 

Now as a Christian thinker I do not 
feel called upon to “challenge” Ameri- 
can education. It is not my business 
either to approve of or to condemn our 
education. I merely wish to examine it 
as a Christian. I wish to raise certain 
questions, hoping that you, as educators, 
will think them over and keep them in 
mind. 

I think it is a disservice to the young 
that the one aim of education should be 
to enable them to function effectively in 
the institutions which constitute our way 
of life. An institution, whether economic 
or political, whether military or ecclesi- 
astical, exists for the satisfaction of pub- 
lic and common needs. It represent hab- 
its and mores which enable people to 
share in a certain way of life. It requires 
that men behave as good family men or 
business men, as good voting men or 
church men. An institution is concerned 
with the roles people play, and identi- 
fies them with these roles. So, a person 
may be a father, a dentist, a Democrat, 

Giant fan, Presbyterian. Beyond these 
he is, we say, an animal; he is an animal 
who has been taught to play certain in- 
stitutional roles. What makes him a hu- 
man being is the sum of the roles he 
plays. He is recognized and acknowl- 


edged as this man by the particular con- 
junction of functions he fulfills in. the 
institutions which make up our society. 
He is recognized as this teacher, this 
voter, this buyer, this veteran, this 
church man. And he goes by the name 
of Harry Jones. Thus it is that he is aC7 
knowledged as a person and a self, ps 
human being. His humanity consists ! 

the contributions he makes to the com- 


"open: o S inm SI db 
mon good and in his participation ve 
so that when another man meets ae 


he sees the organism, the a an 
voter, the soldier, and nothing od: 
nothing that falls outside of his bio g 
cal and institutional characteristics., m 
Now I think people are angere! or 
frustrated by such an understanding - 
them and by the behavior that aee 
it. Even though we are content 
frequently treated as teachers, et 
voters, and so on, we are disturbec 
think it is not too strong to 52) 


y infuriate 
—if we are not acknowledge 


ist 
i ; consis 
beings. Our humanity does not 


in the roles we play- W 
and we cannot have a CO 
life without them; without our not fol- 
our public morality. But it does i 

low that our humanity consists 
parts we play in our institutions i 


way of life. This is a simple lof oo. 
A human being plays @ bes in his play 


his humanity does not co 

ing a social role. When ? ^ og 
wife is recognized as 2 husban ae 
he or she is not therewith € recog” 
a human being. When 2 teacne ized 
nized as a teacher, 
therewith as a human dasa 
benefactor is acknowledge knowle ged 
factor, he is not therewith 2° does 9? 

as a human being. 

to another man, he 


sband °° 
BH Ww ife; 


being- 


does not t 


EDUCATION AND HUMANITY 


tionship among people which constitutes 
the bond of humanity, and no conjunc- 
tion of functions in a way of life which 
Constitutes a human being. Education in 
favor of our way of life and the institu- 
tions which support it is not in itself edu- 
cation for humanity; rather, it makes for 
the Suspension of humanity and for its 
annihilation. ` 

. I should now say more about human- 
ity. When I look at a man as I look at my 
dog, I do him an injustice. He is an ani- 
mal who eats and drinks, walks and sees 
as an animal. But this kind of thing which 
I share with him, which is important for 
him and me alike, is not what makes him 
aman. If I treat him as I treat my dog, he 
does not like it. He resents it as a viola- 
ton of him, and I acknowledge that he 
15 right and I am guilty. 

If I see this man as a teacher or sales- 
man, if I act as if he were real only as a 
teacher or salesman, if I see in him noth- 
Ing but a man who "knows his field" or 
18 about to sell me a suit of clothes, we 
do not enter into a human relationship 
9ne with the other. Our meeting may re- 
qure that he act only as a teacher or 
Only as a salesman; we may not resent this 
imited character of our concern one 
With the other; we may deal with each 
other with courtesy and success. But 
Neither of us is deceived. He recognizes 
and [ recognize that even though we 
have played our two roles properly, and 
‘ave spoken and acted effectively in the 
Institutions which support our common 
ife, we have not met satisfactorily as 

uman beings. Even if we have con- 
versed, as we might have, about the 
Weather, or scholarship, or business, or 
Politics, or religion, the bare fact, as it 
Were, of such conversation has not made 
ur meeting human, Such things are oc- 
Casions for the exercise of humanity, but 
are not in themselves such an exercise. 
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The intercourse engaged in by bear- 
ers of social roles who are recognized as 
nothing but animals performing institu- 
tional functions is empty of that human- 
ity which makes a man a man. We often 
do meet people and transact some busi- 
ness, and go away without having felt, 
thought, or acted as human beings; but 
such meeting is empty of the joy and 
fulfillment which an authentic encounter 
of man with man engenders. In short, a 
man is not a role or any complex of roles. 
Every man plays roles, but unless he is 
recognized and acknowledged as a man 
who is playing his roles, he is misunder- 
stood and treated ill. I admit that we do 
not meet a man except in our playing of 
a role; but in my opinion unless we meet 
a man in a role, we do not meet a man. 
A man is not known in abstraction from 
his institutional functioning; but the in- 
stitutional activities of a man abstracted 
from his humanity do not present us 
with a human being. 

Who and what is, then, this man who 
is not satisfied when I look at him as a 
beast and a role? What does he want 
and expect me to see in him? How must 
I see him and act so that I may be truth- 
ful and faithful toward him? What is 
there in his mind and on his heart besides 
his biological and institutional being that 
leads him to stand there before me hop- 
ing that I will understand and feel with 
him? There is no question that he de- 
mands some gesture, some intimation, 
perhaps some word, from me which will 
express the truth about him, even though 
he himself may not know what it is that 
he must have if I am to recognize him 
as my fellow man. 

What my neighbor expects and de- 
mands of me is that I acknowledge him 
as this living being who is anxious for his 
life, this individual of flesh and blood 
who lives toward death and knows him- 
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self as living toward death. He is an ani- 
mal who knows he is an animal, 
whose knowledge of himself is also 
knowledge of his fate—his fate being 
that he shall sometime cease to be, to en- 
joy, and to act. He not only knows his 
fate but also feels it; it is integral to his 
sensibility, to his feeling for himself and 
his world, to his encounter with his fel- 
low men, to his playing his several roles, 
and to the future conduct of his life. 
While he stands there before me as a col- 
league, or a member of the family, or a 
salesman—in whatever institutional rela- 
tion he is to me—he is and he feels as 
this “soul,” this living person whose pros- 
pective nonexistence is a present qualifi- 
cation of his being and behavior as a 
whole and in parts. In every meeting 
where he acts and is acted upon so that 
he is aware of himself as over against 
another, he is aware of himself as a hu- 
man being, as this creature and contin- 
gent being who is not in truth the lord 
of his life and is in no position to dis- 
pose of himself as he will. Even while he 
speaks to me of some business on hand 
and pursues a purpose in our common 
world, he is looking for a neighbor, a 
fellow man, a human being who will give 
a sign of recognition and evoke in him 
the joy that goes with recognition. The 
meeting may of course be too fleeting 
and too perfunctory. One or both of 
those who meet may be too preoccupied 
with the immediate reason for meeting to 
meet as human beings. Nevertheless, 
without the hope of mutual recognition 
as flesh and blood, there is neither human 
living nor the fulfillment and joy that 
go with it. E 
When a human being is treated as 
though he were identified as a member 
of a species and a complex of roles, he 
is violated. But what else is he? He js 
a being related not only to his species 


but also to himself. In a strange way he 
interprets this living and dying self 3i 
his as unique and unrepeatable. Since H 
lives and dies, and knows that he lives 
and dies, he alone is he. He is he; he 1595 
this living being; and all his thinking; 
willing, fecling, doing is that of this nd 
son and not that of another. As ™ 
thinker, he knows himself by the -— 
trast between his thoughts and t : 
thoughts of others. As a will, he ng 
himself in his responsibility to others. s 
also he knows himself in his feeling a is 
doing in relation to others. But in all i | 
he knows himself as this anon F 
guilty being who violates himsel ds 
others in his rejection of others a This 
himself as creatures; which 1s S ret 
sin is against God; against a eel zt 
is prior to himself and his neigh "a bus 
grace whereby he exists and is t r the 
man being. His God is his mca 
origin of his and his neighbors am as 
who has created them in his DES tiim 
God, having no reason for his Jeasure-" 
act other than his own «good P f this 
It is the creature’s knowledge si the 
God, of his grace and faithfulne nstrains 
existence of his creation, that CÓ sin © 
the creature to acknowledge a ‘he sign 
rejection as sin against God ^ humanity" 
of his own and his neighbor n the rec- 
In this respect, and concrets ple from 
ognition of humanity is insep? ie 
the knowledge of God, who 1 e 
through the creature's refusa 
creature and his refusal to ature. 
his neighbor as his fellow p nowledg- 
But such knowledge and ng chinker i 
ment come to the Christian his fellow 
Jesus Christ in the company a source ? 
Christians. Jesus Christ 15 inni 
his self-knowledge as 2 sinners” to 
Love of Jesus which pnr: opene » 
their dignity as people a elves, # dt 
to their Creator, to thems 
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their neighbors is the sign and the power 
of humanity. The teaching of Jesus is the 
very way of humanity: the statement of 
What it means to live as a human being. 
The death of Jesus, with its victory over 
his own anxiety and the temptation put 
before him to deny God and his neigh- 
bor, with its faithfulness to God, who 
had circumscribed his life by the death 
on the cross and uncovered the misery of 
man by the very inhumanity of the cru- 
cifixion—the death of Jesus is the Chris- 
tian’s promise and hope which not only 
Vindicates humanity but also creates it 
through the working of God in the so- 
ciety of his fellow man. In short, for the 
Christian thinker, humanity is known 
and hoped for in Jesus of Nazareth, in 
that love which moves us to see our 
Neighbor as God's "intelligent creation." 
: There are two aspects to our social 
life. The one is our common existence 
through participation in our several in- 
Stitutions. Here we form certain habits 
of thought and behavior, engage in cer- 
‘ain deliberations and exercise certain 
Skills which enable us to cooperate with 
others in the interests of our security and 
Prosperity. Here intelligence finds ways 
and means of uniting self-love with al- 
truism, and we each benefit from a com- 
Mon success, Even while we pursue our 
Own good, we keep mindful of others 
Who pursue their own. Insofar as we are 
Prudent, we seek our own good in the 
Context of a common good provided for 
tn Our institutions, and we find our pleas- 
Ures in the company of others. But it is 
Mcongruous with the nature of institu- 
“onal Occupations that we should be 
Concerned with the good of others as 
We are with our own, or that we should 
ve others as we love ourselves. 

here there are conflicting interests, 
We do, despite certain demurrings of rea- 
Son and conscience, prefer, by the nature 


of our institutional life, our good to that 
of others. And there are frequent if not 
constant complaints that we use, more 
or less considerately, our neighbors for 
our own increase. It thus becomes an 
axiom of prudence not to place ourselves 
under the power of others, and so far as 
possible to place them under ours. We 
think not only for solving common prob- 
lems for a common good but also for 
achieving superior power among our 
neighbors. And the pursuit of power for 
restraining others generates an enmity 
whose natural tendency is to turn each 
man against his neighbor, and to leave 
each man alone with his anxiety for life, 
which eats away at his joy in being. My 
opinion is that intelligence, competence, 
skill, exercised in the context of our in- 
stitutions which provide for the fulfill- 
ment of needs related to security and 
prosperity, by people whose reality con- 
sists in the roles they play in these in- 
stitutions, tend to become instruments 
of power for the domination of man by 
man. 

There is a permanent conflict between 
social life as formed and informed by our 
institutions, and social life as evoked by 
mutual recognition of men as ean 
beings, as creatures in their circum- 
scribed existence, who have their frui- 
tion, not in the goods made available by 
the pursuit of enlightened self-interest, 
but in that love which is an absolute good 
because it is the good of the very prac- 
tice of humanity. This second aspect of 
our social life, which is realized in obe- 
dience to the commandment, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as theyself,” is 
utterly incommensurate with institution- 
alized habits, acquired competences and 
skills, and “the pursuit of happiness.” 
When a man loves his neighbor as him- 
self, he loves not a conjunction of roles in 
an animal, but a fellow man, for whom his 
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love or recognition is life itself and Joy. 
Here instead of habits, we have decisions, 
free acts of love; instead of competences 
and skills, we have sensibility and diffi- 
dence; instead of "the pursuit of happi- 
ness" and the operation of enlight- 
ened self-interest, we have the joy of 
two "intelligent creations" and the work- 
ings of the creature's compassion as a 
creature. Instead of intelligence engaged 
in seeking ends and devising means ac- 
cording to a tried and dependable 
method, we have intelligence attending 
to the signs of a fellow man's sensibility as 
a creature, and responding to them with 
that love which one “soul” owes to an- 
other that is bound with him in the 
bundle of life. Here the function of in- 
telligence is not to number our power 
but, as the Psalmist says, "so to number 
our days, that we may apply our hearts 
to wisdom": to that wisdom which en- 
ables us to live in the joy of the living 
and the sobriety of the dying, one with 
another. The struggle and cooperation for 
existence, and human fulfillment in love 
—these two aspects of our lives are in- 
dispensable for happiness and peace 
among us. It is the radical failure of our 
age and culture, of our philosophy and 
education, that intelligence has been sep- 
arated from that wisdom which is the 
creature’s thinking and acting as creature 
with his neighbor. 

It is evident that we can be taught, 
trained, and educated to play our sev- 
eral roles in our institutions with more 
or less success. We can be taught lan- 
guages and mathematics, our several 
physical and social sciences, our ethics, 
our world views and our arts toward an 
effective pursuit of enlightened self-in- 
terest. This is the kind of success our ed- 
ucation is for. But, it is not evident that 
we can be taught, trained and educated, 
as we are for our role-playing, for lov- 


ing our neighbor as ourselves. When it 
comes to love, we are, as it were, up 
against it. Loving is not primarily a su 
ter of finding ways and means, of woe Ss 
petence in the pursuit of an aopn 
edged end. It raises, every time I eins 
my neighbor, the question of de 

being rather than of my compe eni id 

The problem is not how I sha ds 
my neighbor but whether Iama ips m 
bor or a man who will love my nei i 
as myself. When I take my ^ 
sibility to love to heart, when I paper 
my failure in this respect, I ae] on 
that I myself am the problem, M bes 
loving requires a change 1n € ie 
that I myself change; that I who is ne 
security and prosperity in my phy: ae 
and social environment, live above : a 
a human being, by the love of my we 
bor and in loving him: which de ae 
that I who am not a neighbor becom 
neighbor. 

When I consider the openness, e 
trust and hope, the self-limitation ^ 
renunciation of mastery that vis 
volves, I recognize that if I am setae 
or act as a human being with my ae 
bor, I must become a different E My 
person, with a new mind and ee P 
present mind and heart, e nd amm 
quickened in the institutions W hi A dio 
port my way of life, are in nop 


: rec- 
tne, to ^7 
to lead me, or even to permit m^» ^. in 
à cquiesc 


the 


as my indispensable pa T s d 
suit of my self-interest. both in be- 
neighbor my own limitedness : resence 
ing and in destiny, esae PA ue “whic 

quickens in me that anxiety ad estiny: 
turns me against both being ye ell as my 
I see in him my enemy 2$ re 

neighbor, and I protect my 
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him by keeping him at arm's length, by 
closing myself to him and shutting him 
off from myself. Thus I deny effectively 
that he is my neighbor. I deny that he is 
a human being, and is to be treated as 
one. Since he depends upon me, upon 
my love, for his life and living as a hu- 
man being, I, by denying his existence 
as a living soul, consign him to perdition. 
My repudiation and my indifference are 
to him signs of his death. Without my 
love his life is meaningless, or empty, a 
kind of dreaming without substance and 
Without joy—the joy of a human being 
by love. I'am judged by him a liar and 
a murderer: a liar because I deny him 
by my unfaithfulness, and a murderer 
because I deny him the love which is his 
life. He pronounces me a sinner and 
guilty; and this sin and guilt I cannot 
deny, either as truth or as power. Will- 
Ing or not, I live as a violator of human- 
ity and under condemnation. This is the 
Wrongdoing and misery which ooze out 
the Poison in all our wrongdoings and 
miseries, and turn our common life into 
an occupation with mutual defacement. 
n it we know ourselves as people. 
" Such confounding of our common life 
75 so devastating that neither I nor my 
neighbor will assume responsibility for 
It. We will deny our misery; and if we 
Cannot do that, we each will accuse the 
other as the lying murderer. But since 
this is too painful, we will agree to live 

Y our enlightened self-interest, and try 
to be as pleasant and comfortable as pos- 
Sible. We will be considerate and try to 
Sutdo one another in doing good. We 
Will benefit one the other in our institu- 
tions and congratulate ourselves concern- 
ing our way of life. All the while we 
wall keep a safe distance between us, and 
Continue to diminish one another by 
withholding the love which is the neigh- 

Or’s access to a meaningful and joyful 


existence. So, we neither forgive one an- 
other nor hope to be forgiven. The one 
condition of life, the acknowledgment 
one of the other, is left unfulfilled, and 
we live, rather die, without hope. Each 
man’s possibility of life is in the neigh- 
bor’s love; but for liars and murderers 
there is no love, either given or received, 
except in forgiveness; and forgiveness of 
liars and murderers is contrary to the na- 
ture of things. Therefore, we continue 
to justify ourselves by our “good works,” 
and condemn ourselves to a life of hy- 
pocrisy and violation, whose end is a liv- 
ing death. 

Education serves a double purpose. It 
informs and trains the young for effec- 
tive participation in our way of life. This 
function of education is well known as 
well as indispensable. But this is not the 
issue here. I am concerned rather with 
education as it serves what I should call 
“justification by works.” A member of 
society who contributes to the common 
well-being of his fellow men by playing 
properly his several roles in our institu- 
tions is justified by his works. He ac- 
quires a sense of dignity and claims cer- 
tain rights in the community by virtue 
of doing his part for the life and pros- 
perity of others. A teacher, a worker, a 
business man, an artist contribute in defi- 
nite and palpable ways to the common 
life of their fellow citizens, and in so do- 
ing acquire merit, and rightly expect to 
be rewarded not only with a living but 
also with security, status, power, and 
recognition as each a substantial being. 
They establish their right to “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness” by the ex- 
ercise of their own powers and com- 

etences, and are deemed “righteous” 
as long as they continue their contri- 
butions to society. If they are consid- 
erate and kindly toward others, so much 
the better. The more they attend to 
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other people’s interests, the more they 
deserve from others in return. They may 
be trained to be in emotional harmony 
with others, and thus enjoy their good 
will as well as those advantages which 
society offers its benefactors. Thus even 
their love and justice serve their enlight- 
ened self-interests, and establish their 
rights in the community. 

‘Education which trains the young for 
such a life of usefulness and self-respect 
works against the creature's self-knowl- 
edge as creature and against the love of 
the neighbor as oneself. The enlightened 
pursuit of self-interest in our society is 
not only incongruous with the aware- 
ness of flesh and blood or the living soul; 
it is also a confusing and confounding 
substitute for humanity. The man who 
lives by his competences and the rights 
which his competences give him in his 
intercourse with others is in no mood to 
live by the forgiveness and love of his 
neighbor. He is irresistibly tempted to 
live and increase not as a creature bound 
to his neighbor, but as a god-man who 
binds others to himself through his own 
power over their destinies. The anxiety 
Of a man for his life and his recognition 
of his neighbor as a concrete and effec- 
tive symbol of his own contingent and 
circumscribed existence are sufficient in- 
ducements to substitute mastery for love 
as the condition of a happy life, There- 
fore, education which trains the young 
for competent participation in a com- 
mon pursuit of Security and prosperity 
in our institutions tends indirectly. but 
powerfully toward the alienation of man 
from himself and his neighbor. This is 
why inhumanity among highly educated 
people is neither infrequent nor surpris- 
ing. We give our young “the best edu- 
cation available,” and they grow up to 
live lives without meaning and without 
joy. 


Anyone who takes the problem of love 
as seen in this discussion seriously, can 
hardly help wondering if love is a poe 
of training and growth. Neither plar . 
which grow nor animals we train ita 
us an adequate analogy for the ape 
through which we come to d re- 
neighbor as ourselves, or to offer the E 
Spect we owe to God's lue. ic en 
tion." It is one thing to be trained, ? á 
other to grow. It is one thing to S 
another to be changed so that this v 
lessness may put on love. This s on 
according to Jeremiah, the = ue 
"I will put my law in their invar Pe 
and in their heart will I write it He 
(31:33); and according to Ezekie F 
says, “A new heart also will I give aa 
and a new spirit will I put a f 
and I will take away the stony € Re 
of your flesh, and I will give yours e 
of flesh." (36:26) For this same S the 
the man able to love is spoken of i ned 
New Testament as a new pompe cane 
man. It is recognized in the Bib of to 
loving is a matter of conversion, t 
put it in stronger terms, of Sid en 
again, and that the Author of TI e man 
version and new birth is God. T^ Jesus 
who learns what love is ip 3owl- 
Christ, and by a strange grace = crucial 
edges his responsibility to love as knows 
for his humanity—such a man s we 
that the love which is his AM eit 
as his hope is in truth a gift re from 
a gift, a gift through his neighbor, 
God. 


; e in- 

t in the 7n 

Let a man set out to ac to love his 
tegrity of a human being, for the 


neighbor and enemy, and to pog 
love of the same neighbor pic 
and he will confess, in spite © in 
found disinclination of D a humanity 
heart, that when it comes =| alone is the 
which works by love, Go cher is the 
Teacher; and that the Tea 


enemy> 


he pro" 
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Creator and Savior. In education for hu- 
manity there can be no question of train- 
Ing and growth without the replacement 
of the “old” man by the “new” man; and 
man is a creation, a work of God. Lov- 
ing and being loved, the very existence 
of human beings, is a miracle. One who 
loves his neighbor as himself, one who 
is so loved, knows that “with man it is 
impossible”; and he calls Him by whom 
1t I5 possible “the living God.” ' 

One might say, “Well then, if it is 
God alone who enables a man to love 
his neighbor, let Him do it. This is no 
business for teachers, and has nothing to 
do with what we call education.” It can 
be argued that if neither the creation 
of man nor his restoration to humanity 
18 within human competence, we might 
as well disavow all responsibility in the 
Matter, and bend our efforts toward the 
training of the youth for usefulness in 
our public life. The difficulty is that 
When we thus set aside the problem of 
humanity we do more than neglect it. 
Education which ignores this matter of 
life and death for human beings, in cf- 
fect works against it. When we train our 
young to identify themselves with the 
Toles they are to play in our way of life, 
and to identify others in the same way, 
We provide them with a selfhood which 
is a substitute for a human being; thus 
We train them for non-humanity, which 
turns in practice into inhumanity and its 
Consequences in cruelty and misery. 

. The educator cannot remain neutral 
in this matter. He who is not for man 1s 
against man. Indifference to humanity is 
the violation of it. When the goal of ed- 
Ucation is not love, then the end of it is 
€nmity and death. Even though the edu- 


Cators cannot create love any more than 
they can create man, it is irresponsible 
ld set it 


and pernicious that they shou 
aside as irrelevant to their task. The rec- 


ognition of love as the proper exercise 
of humanity cannot but act as a factor in 
a proper fulfillment of their function as 
educators. When the young are educated 
grade after grade, class after class, by 
people who acknowledge the hope and 

romise of love in human life, this very 
acknowledgment cannot but give a new 
meaning to their work. To realize that 
neither language nor mathematics, nei- 
ther science nor art, neither history nor 
sociology, as taught by us and learned 
by the pupils, can produce human be- 
ings or make human life meaningful 
without the reunion of man with man 
in love—to realize this and to teach with 
it in mind is indispensable in any educa- 
tion which does not end in the misuse 
of competence for the frustration of hu- 
manity. 

I believe that an elusive but po- 
tent element of personal influence comes 
into play in this connection. Teachers of 
mathematics and language who know 
the problem of love envisaged in this 
discussion will, while they teach their 
subjects, while they mind their own busi- 
ness, act as midwives in the birth of the 
new man. As human beings who live in 
the hope of love, in the hope of forgive- 
ness given and received, under the prom- 
ise and faithfulness of God in the love of 
Jesus Christ, they will teach what they 
are competent to teach, hoping in God, 
who is competent to convert them and 
their pupils to a living humanity. 

It is the peculiarity of God’s way with 
us that He does not emerge among us as 
a gigantic and supernatural power, mak- 
ing a spectacle of Himself before our 
startled eyes, while we ourselves Jean 


against a wall doing nothing. It has al- 
ways been His way, since Abraham, to 
elect servants and to call them to fulfill 
His purpose of rehumanization among 


His people. God exercises a peculiar om- 
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nipotence which operates by the authen- 
tically human response of His people, so 
that while they act as creatures, He acts 
as Creator; while they follow their 
vocations, one man teaching, another 
farming or building, in the hope of faith- 
fulness and love, God Himself, being 
faithful to His creation, converts sinners 
and fills our lives with the joy of human- 
ity restored. Jesus Christ came eating and 
drinking like a man; he lived and spoke 
and died like a man. And God declared 
him His Son, and by him brought life 
and joy into the world; so that we call 
him our Savior as we do our God. It is 
offhand surprising that this Jesus should 
have been the wisdom and the power of 
God. But that he was, because we know 
both the wisdom and the power of God 
by what God did through the humanity 
of this man Jesus. So, also, it is offhand 
incredible that the creating and saving 
work of God should be done by us who 
groan with the hope of our own crea- 
tion, our own loving and being loved. It 
IS a strange thing that while we, who 
hope in God, mind our business teach- 
ing this or that, training minds and hands, 
helping the young to grow, God Him- 
self should convert teacher and pupil, 
pupil and pupil to that openness to Him, 
ourselves, and others which is the proper 
exercise of our humanity in love. But 
among us, this is how God acts and re- 
veals Himself in His Proper divinity as 
God. When teacher and pupil, in their 
dignity and equality as human beings, 
confront one another hoping for forgive- 
ness given and received, for love offered 
and expected, under the promise of God 
in their history, even while they occupy 
themselves with the academic business 
on hand, there occurs an education which 
is a new birth of humanity and the mak- 
ing of a joyful existence in man’s com- 
ing to his own. Thus it is that in our 


schools, our young will become at once 
good citizens and truly human dida 

Good citizenship in our necs Pon 
quires the practice of democracy. 1 
mocracy has its economic, political, an 4 
social aspects. It means common ^ pn 
nity, government by the people's = 
sent and participation, mutual oem 
among people of different states an a 
ditions. It involves an awareness O : 
manity common to people of differen 
race, “color, religion, and class. Hives 
while democracy has its institutional oh 
pects in terms of public behavior, een 
talitv comes from the repeated i d 
of the people to recognize one m aly. 
as human beings, and to act oan i 
Democracy remains authentic an piss 
insofar as the people are able un rdi 
come their anxiety for life; insot@ » 
there is an antidote to their uni, cnr 
a way of reconciliation pun, P ove 
Democracy without forgiveness - seis 
given and received among creatu acm 
its own very substance, and becom ae 
denatured and then moribund. ao nae 
gle for democracy must go e n a de 
on the political level but e peo- 
minds and spirits of the people. asibility 
ple must acknowledge their respo seves: 
to love their neighbors as x failure in 
They must acknowledge their 
this respect, and live in hope. nity an 
see the social life as an i hich hu- 
a promise toward that justice on The 
man beings owe one to ano ess in this 
people’s integrity and obi democ- 
matter is the very life blood o 
racy. 

Education can and clearl 
people to participate 1n dem en 
tutions. Our children are = A a. tep 
believe in opportunity i je t 
resentative government. Ti s 
fair play, cooperation, ur are demo- 
truism, and the like, whic 
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cratic mores. But education cannot con- 
vert them to humanity. To look for 
methods and techniques of training 
which shall turn roles into persons, pro- 
fessionals into people, is absurd. Edu- 
cators, human beings who are educators, 
alone can be and act as the “means of 
grace” for the making of forgiveness 
and love among us. Love is evoked only 
by love, freedom by freedom, and hu- 
manity by humanity. And since no man, 
educator or otherwise, can claim to be 
in possession of love, or freedom, or hu- 
Manity, confession of incompetence in 
this matter, and the sensibility and hu- 
mility that go with such confession, are 
indispensable in a good educator. The 
teacher and the pupil need to look to 
God for the grace which shall reconcile 
them one with the other, and in this 
common looking they are educated for 
humanity, and for democracy, by God, 
Who alone is the Teacher in this respect. 

Therefore, I am not sure that I wish 
at this time to “challenge American edu- 
Cation.” In fact, I do not wish to chal- 
lenge. I only wish to remind you of the 
need in our time for a recovery of hu- 
manity. I wish to suggest that education 
for maintaining our way of life and the 
Mstitutions which support it is not as 
Such conducive to such a recovery, and 
does, as T argued, confuse the issue. Un- 
less our educators recognize the distinc- 
tion between human beings associated as 
"intelligent creation" and organisms play- 
ing several institutional roles, and permit 
this distinction to be effective in the 
School, the supreme need of our genera- 
tion for the love of man for man will be 
Unfulfilled, and we shall remain at the 

rink of disaster. Our situation is peril- 
OUS; not only our way of life but our 
very existence as mankind is at stake. 

herefore, I invite you to examine the 


argument I have presented. If it is not 
valid, you may forget it. If it is valid, 
I hope you will act on it. 

I think I should make it clear before I 
finish that it is the business of education 
in our society to produce citizens who 
will operate effectively in our several in- 
stitutions. It is obvious to me, as it is to 
many of you, that our institutions and 
organizations are indispensable for a 
common, American way of life. I love 
and respect this way of life, with all its 
defects, and consider it my duty as a 
teacher to contribute to its maintenance 
and improvement. But I am also aware 
that unless as an educator I am con- 
cerned with the problem and hope of 
loving my neighbor as myself and my 
pupils’ recognition of their neighbors as 
human beings or “God’s intelligent crea- 
tion,’ I do a dreadful disservice to our 
way of life; because without love, en- 
lightened self-interest operates in fact as 
a violation of man by man. Participation 
in public life through institutions is civi- 
lized living itself. But such participation 
without the love of creature by creature 
is inimical to human culture, and a wa 
of death for human beings. Therefore, 
even while we educate our young to con- 
tribute to our way of life, we must do 
our work, as educators, with the hope 
that in our give and take with the stu- 
dents, God Himself will teach them to 
live as human beings one with another. 

One final word. The synagogues and 
churches of our land are supposed to be 
sources of the kind of awareness which 
underlies my thesis. If they are weak, let 
us make them strong. Whether they be 
weak or strong, I think we should do our 
share in making them authentic associa- 
tions of human beings, so that in our 
vocation as teachers we may behave as 
people. 
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T 1s, of course, most flattering to have 
been asked on this occasion to be the 
Atlas of the humanities: to have been 
asked somehow to carry the world of the 
Humanities on my shoulders; and then 
to exhibit it to you for your understand- 
ing of its implications now and in the 
future. The burden is, to be sure, an im- 
possible one to bear properly—at least 


* This is substantially the text of the lecture 
delivered as part of the Summer 1958 All-Col- 
lege Series, "Contemporary Challenges to 
American Education." I have deleted some of 
the repetitions and restored some material cut 
out of the original because of restrictions of 
time. Yet I have not attempted to convert the 
lecture to an essay for reading, because I have 
wanted to keep the spirit of personal communi- 
cation and tentativeness which I tried to get 
into the lecture. For this is, in the deepest sense, 
simply one man’s report to a group of his peers, 
(The title is, I trust, an appropriate after- 
thought.) And I have ventured to say once more 
some of the things I said in another lecture, “Edu- 
cation as a Discipline,” delivered to the TEPS 
Conference of the NEA on June 25, 1958, and 
recently printed in The Education of Teachers: 
New Perspectives (Washington, 1958), PP- 95- 
107. The present lecture had best be read in 
connection with that one; for in this one I 
attempt to particularize, whereas in that one I 
had perforce to generalize. For an even more 
detailed and intense particularization of the 
issues raised here, see my “Historicism Once 
More,” Kenyon Review, XX (1958), 554-91. 
The proof of the pudding for all of us, how- 
ever, remains in the making. R.H. P. 

(Dr. Pearce is currently on leave from Ohio 
State University, completing a book, “The Con- 
tinuity of American Poetry.”) 
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for me. But then Atlas is only a figure 
out of myth. His is one of those make- 
believe worlds which we create in mer 
to get some controlled understanding © 
the complexities of our own. His 1$ not 
the real world; but it derives from the 
real world, our real world, and is suffi- 
ciently relevant to it to let us under- 
sand it better, if indirectly. This is my 
position. This is our position. For, tra- 
ditionally, humanists have found p 
their job was by definition an impossible 
one to do directly; that they cannot 
study and expound human behavior di- 
rectly as, say, a behavioral scientist can. 
So, where the behavioral scientist ie 
made it his task to cut through "e 
systematically discount myths like ped 
of Atlas, the humanist has had to be d 
isfied to study and expound indirectly, 
in terms of the very myths and gana 
make-believe in which human behavi0 
seems inevitably to be expressed. he 

I shall therefore not try to define pw 
humanities substantively, as so many nis 
ciplines or fields. Rather, I shall try of 
define them functionally—in re 
characteristic assumptions, cotie 
and procedures. For if I say to you and 
the humanities include. literature Soal 
philosophy and often history, a ated 
science, and the like, I have pe on 
to so many pigeon holes. An 
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take it, we are interested in pigeons. The 
problem is therefore: What do the hu- 
manities (by which, of course, I mean 
humanistic study) entail? How can it be 
that not only literary documents but all 
other kinds, not only acts of what we 
call "the creative imagination" but all 
other kinds may be viewed humanis- 
tically? How, indeed, is it that all be- 
havior (for documents, like acts, are 
forms of behavior) may be viewed hu- 
manistically, if only it is viewed indi- 
rectly, in terms set and defined by the 
documents and acts which it produces? 
Why is it that the humanist insists that, 
for all his certainty that he has a pretty 
good idea of what man is, he can define 
that idea, that essential idea, only in 
terms of what man does? This, I take it, 
Is the humanist's most crucial article of 
faith. This is what forces him into that 
study by indirection which makes him 
the Object of so much of his students' 
and colleagues’ and auditors’ impatience. 
Why can’t the humanist study human 
behavior directly? The answer is quite 
Simple. Because humans do not behave 
directly, Because their behavior is al- 
Ways mediated and organized in forms 
and Styles and modes which they have 
acquired as they have participated in the 
Societies and cultures in which they hap- 
Pen to live. So that for the humanist there 
I$ no such thing as *behavior." Or rather, 
there is such a thing, but it is so general 
and abstract as not to be of primary in- 
terest to him as humanist. I do not say 
that he thereby condemns, say, those be- 
havioral sciences which are interested in 
this general'and abstract thing we call 
behavior." (Indeed, the humanist con- 
Ceives of the behavioral scientist’s inter- 
est as exemplifying bis style of behavior, 
and thereby might even set out to study 
the behavioral sciences humanistically.) 
€ humanist is interested in the general 


laws of human behavior as much as the 
next man, but only when and as they 
eventuate into particular instances of be- 
havior. The humanist, that is to say, is 
concerned above all with the people, with 
the individuals, with the persons, who 
behave. He wants to know: What does 
it mean for them as humans, as persons, 
as individuals, to behave thus? What did 
it mean for the ancient Greeks to hold 
to a belief in Atlas? What does it mean 
that a teacher of American literature 
named Roy Harvey Pearce chooses, how- 
ever diffidently, to figure his task as that 
of an Atlas? 

The humanities, I am saying, are pre- 
cisely those disciplines which focus on 
the study of man as a person. Indeed, 
the very word “humanities” tells us this 
much. It is derived from humanitas; and 
is meant to denote those qualities of the 
intellect and sensibility which we might 
call, if the word hadn’t been vulgarized 
and sentimentalized, humane. The hu- 
manist, whatever his particular field, 
whatever his religious and metaphysical 
assumptions, as humanist, studies, eluci- 
dates, explicates, and evaluates man's hu- 
munitas (and likewise his inbumuanitas) to 
man. Traditionally the humanist has 
found the richest sources for his studies 
in the arts and philosophy—those forms 
of human expression which are most 
dedicated to expressing and revealing hu- 
manitas. But he is by no means limited to 
the arts and philosophy. As I have 
pointed out, he can study any form of 
expression and activity, to search out 
there its component of humanitas and 
the relation between the form of expres- 
sion or activity and the humane spirit 
which is therein expressed or put into 
action. Traditionally his sources are the 
Lears, the Essays on the Human Under- 
standing, the Pragmatism, and New Tes- 
taments of this world. But he may just 
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as likely turn to the organization of the 
front page of The New Y. ork Times, or, 
indeed, that of this lecture series. He will 
be guided solely by his overriding con- 
cern for the humanistic implications of 
such materials. He will seek to interpret 
them. This, then, is his role: to interpret 
the record of man’s beliefs and commit- 
ments in such a way as to demonstrate 
how man’s sense of himself as man—his 
humanitas—is implicated in them. 

Recall how the concept of humanism 
as we know it now came into being. It 
was a Renaissance concept (although 
now we know that it was prefigured and 
forecast in the Middle Ages). It was 
marked by rediscovery of the glories of 
pagan antiquity; and it made for a focus- 
ing of attention on the secular, this- 
worldly aspects of human behavior and 
expression. It was not, of course, thereby 
antireligious. Indeed, the great Renais- 
sance humanists were devout men and 
set themselves to the task of synthesiz- 
ing their sense of the secular and the 
religious. For us the important point is 
that the humanist movement was such as 
to call to men's attention their glorious 
yet limited existence as men on this earth 
and to make them want to understand 
the meaning of that existence in all its 
glories and limitations. We are, of 
course, heirs of the Renaissance, Our im- 
pulse to technological and scientific ex- 
pertise originates in the Renaissance. But 
among us, ironically enough, that im- 
pulse has developed to such extremes 
that we forget that it was men whose 
impulse it was, men who were to use, 
not be used by, science and technology. 
We forget to measure the cost of our 
own success—a cost not only in the loss 
of an active religious sense (which is zot 
my subject here) but also in the loss of 
an active humanistic sense. 


The humanist’s task, indeed, is now (as 


it has always been) somehow to tell us 
what we have lost, or are at least in dan- 
ger of losing. Moreover, he tells us not 1n 
the direct, lecture method which I am us- 
ing now, but in the indirect, humanistic 
method. He teaches us to know doeu- 
ments (documentum is Latin for ] ex- 
ample") which are so deeply and si 
charged with the humanistic sense that, 1 
we come to know them well, we find our 
understanding of ourselves somehow 1n- 
creased, or conditioned, or changed, oF 
sometimes even transformed, by that 
knowledge. (Saying which, I think that 
what I should really be doing is sea 
say, Moby Dick with you. But then I ien 
that you will take what I say as an inv 
tation to try Moby Dick again. If ed 
remarks have any value at all, the val E 
will accrue from the sharpening oF x 
tensification that you might have if yo 
do try Moby Dick again.) lly: 
But I must continue to talk genera ie 
to give you some indication of what p 
humanistic view of behavior ao 
regards the nature of the individual per” 
son and his situation in his culture. It "a 
tails, above all, the humanistic ru s 
sense of humanitas. How am I to sede 
this? Let me remind you that here de ai 
tions are dangerous unless they are p 
pragmatically, as guides to searching lv 
the thing defined. For humanitas E Rd 
is not abstractable; it does not € 
cept in the context of human express 
and activities: in Lear, or Pragmatism, or 
the New Testament, or Moby D pm 
the front page of the Times, hia Be- 
Situation of my talking to you à manist 
cause it exists only thus, the hu tudy 
who would devote himself to DAS in- 
and explication must always 15 xpres- 
directly, obliquely, in terms © regret 
sions and activities. (Thus my ick to- 
that we aren't looking at Moby 
gether.) 
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But anyhow you do know what bu- 
manitas is. You can't help knowing; for 
it is one of the things which make you 
What you are. You may try to forget it; 
but. in so trying, you will be keenly 
aware that you are trying to forget it; 
and so you will remember. Here I might 
Well paraphrase Louis Armstrong on the 
definition of jazz: "Humanitas is what, 
if you have to ask what it is, you ain't 
ever going to know." Only there is this 
difference: you know already; only you, 
like me, live in a culture which increas- 
ingly would encourage you to forget. 
But let me give you a recent definition 
Of humanitas: ` 


When I try to delve into my innermost 
feeling, my initial feeling of self, I find at 
Ottom there is not a feeling of sheer exist- 
ence, or of sheer thinking, the Cartesian 
cogito. There is immediately and simulta- 
neously, something more. There is implicit 
in my feeling of existence a feeling of or- 
ganic existence, or organicity, of wholeness. 
IStorted, stunted as it may be by the wear 
and tear of modern life, the original form 
1s still traceable as it was present in the bud 
OF youth: a ball radiating strength and ca- 
Pacity: all sidedness, all-potentiality; coher- 
ence, correspondence. . . .' : 


Then let me give you a Renaissance defi- 
nition: 


I know my soul hath power to know all 
things, : 
Yet is she blind and ignorant in all; 
I know I'm one of nature's little kings, 
Yet to the least and vilest things am thrall. 


I know my life's a pain, and but a span; 
now my sense is mocked with every- 
thing: 

And to conclude, I know myself a man, 
hich is a proud, and yet a wretched 
thing.2 

Now, although these definitions are 

Couched in considerably different lan- 


*Erich Kahler, The Tower and the Abyss 


(London, I 

;dOn, 1958), p. 250. 

Sir x ne from Nosce Te Ipsum 
1599). 


guage and proceed from considerably 
different eschatological assumptions—the 
first is existentialist and the second is 
traditionally Christian—now, for all the 
difference in these definitions, they have 
in common a crucial quality: a sense of 
the ineradicable self-consciousness and 
self-realization of man, and thus of his 
sense of himself as being before and after 
all things, for good and for bad, an in- 
dividual. They would call our attention 
to the fact that man discovers his pride 
through his wretchedness and his wretch- 
edness through his pride. They are con- 
cerned to look not at man's behavior 
per se, if indeed that were possible, but, 
by indirection, at man's confrontation of 
himself through study of his behavior. 
They are concerned to have us confront 
specific and concrete instances of man’s 
self-confrontation, as it were, in such a 
way—through study of his behavior in 
art, technics, philosophy, science, day-to- 
day mores, and the like—as the more 
fully to know him as man. They would 
teach us to ask, What is man that he be- 
haves, and expresses his behavior, as he 
does? And what does he do to himself by 
behaving thus? How much of his man- 
hood, of his bumranitas, does it cost him 
to behave thus? They would remind us, 
as Thoreau learned at Walden Pond, that 
when you drive life into a corner, what 
vou discover is yourself—for good and 
for bad, you discover yourself. You dis- 
cover that the one thing you can’t escape 
is the fact that you have made the dis- 
covery. The humanistic view of behavior 
is, in short, that which would show how 
it is man’s fate, his glory and his curse, 
again and again to catch himself in the 
act of being man. } 
The humanist knows that to do so is 
a humbling, by no means a humiliating, 
experience. It is humbling because it 
teaches one how hard it is to confront 
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oneself in all of one’s humanity. It is 
humbling also because it teaches one 
how easy it would be, how tempting it 
would be, to try to be something else, 
sub- or super-human. For this reason, as 
the humanist well knows, the records of 
our behavior which have the greater hu- 
manistic significance are those which 
celebrate those triumphs which, para- 
doxically, derive from our recognition of 
our weaknesses and failures as human 
beings. It is Oedipus and Lear and Don 
Quixote and Milton’s Adam and Faust 
and Captain Ahab and Anna Karenina 
and Pierre Bezuhof and Ike McCaslin 
who interest us when we seek to under- 
stand ourselves as human beings. It is, 
that is to say, the protagonists of comedy 
and tragedy, wherein a person is shown 
as he tries to break through the limita- 
tions of his humanitas, fails, is terribly or 
ridiculously punished, yet somehow wins 
out, as he, at the end, through an asser- 
tion of his humanitas, acknowledges it in 
all its limitations. So that its limitations 
are its glories. Behavior entails misbehav- 
ior. Perhaps all behavior is, in the con- 
crete, misbehavior. The end of man, of 
secular, humanistic man at any rate, is 
his acknowledgment of his manhood. 
That he must suffer to win his way to 
such acknowledgment is of the essence 
of the human situation viewed human- 
istically; this is also the glory of its curse. 
No wonder Jacques Barzun tried a year 
or so ago to explain the humanities to 
the readers of the Saturday Evening Post 
by calling them the “misbehavioral 
sciences.” 
In his Myth of Sisyphus, Albert Camus 
meditates on an ancient myth: that story 
of the man condemned to push a huge 
rock up a hill, only to see it roll back 
down, only to have to start all over again 
—forever and ever. Camus says, none- 
theless: 


It is during that return [down the mi 
to start his task over again], that pause t - 
Sisyphus interests me. A face thae con es 
close to stones is already stone itse fa 
that man going back down with a - f 
yet measured step toward the on ea 
which he will never know the end. «e 
hour like breathing-space which pe : 
surely as his suffering, that is the hou did 
consciousness. At each of those mom 


: adually 
when he leaves the heights end Qmm wo 
sinks toward the lairs of the go his 


: : han 
perior to his fate. He is stronger tha 
rock.? 


This is the prime humanistic coon ie 
and therefore the humanist’s prime a 
tive as he studies behavior: that, 1n o 
confrontation of himself in the os 
behaving, in his hour of conscious shani 
man is superior to his fate, stronger hard 
his rock. It is an assumption that 15 d to 
to learn to make—or at least har +4 
learn to confront. Camus puts it We 
the same essay: 

o be un- 
nection 
n man $ 


Beginning to think is beginning t à 
dermined. Society has but little p 
with such beginnings. The worm !5 sought: 
heart. That is where it must be 


--bot- 
€ = ock-bo 
This is yet another version, a T 


tom humanistic version, of “Know Hy 
self.” history of 

An important aspect gf tha; ar follow, 
human behavior, it would surely ke that 
is the history of attempts to poet to 
self-confrontation somewhat an aN to 
subtract misbehavior from b ar Ehe 
eliminate the particular instance ize be- 
sake of the median; to dehuman ncep- 
havior. Indeed, the humanistic ce ware 
tion of the self would make Ser for a 
of this fact: that it is much s iden- 
man to be anyone but hime a fac- 
tify with a group, or a leader. 


rather 
ny dnt q: Gell, ae MERE E bus and 
3 Albert Camus, The Myth a dn (New 
Other Essays. Translated by J. 
York, 1955), p. 89. 
4 Ibid., p. 4. 
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than with himself as (to quote Whitman) 
“a simple, separate person.” The human- 
ist is no better off than anyone else in 
this respect. Indeed, maybe he is worse 
off and has become a humanist just be- 
cause he wants to teach himself to resist 
his tendency to opt for dehumanized, as 
opposed to humanized, man. As human- 
Ist he can do nothing directly to stem 
the inevitable tide of dehumanization. He 
works, as I have said, indirectly—as he 
expounds, explicates, and evaluates those 
portions of the record of history which 
Would teach us what it is and is not to 
be human, what it costs to be human, and 
what are the rewards of being human. 

The humanist, thus, is in a curious 
Position, Professionally he is a specialist 
in nonspecialization. For the genuinely 
humanistic view of behavior is, above all, 
a nonspecialized one: one that pertains 
to all men, at all times, under all condi- 
tions. "The danger faced by the profes- 
Sional humanist, like the danger faced 
by all schoolteachers, is that of so re- 
fining his professional techniques that 
they will subvert the very ends toward 
Which he is working. He might well be- 
come so adept in establishing correct 
texts of documents of humanistic im- 
Port, or in studying their background 
?nd their language, or in demonstrating 
how they function, that he will forget, 
Or at least neglect, to study and teach 
their primary humanistic import. This, of 
Course, is not the place or the occasion 
to discuss the self-set traps into which 
the professional humanist may fall or the 
Continual internecine warfare regarding 
Such traps that goes on among human- 
ists. Here I need but acknowledge the 
fact that the traps exist and that the hu- 
Manist should know this. And at least 
his profession offers him this advantage: 
it teaches him to take care. 

And here I come to the professional 


humanist’s deep concern about his peers 
in some of the other branches of the 
teaching profession: that they have for- 
gotten to take care; that, like him, they, 
often unknowingly, have fallen into traps 
of their own setting; that they have quite 
cheerfully begun to dance around that 
bonfire of dehumanization which, in our 
age, with our special speed-up tech- 
niques, threatens utterly to destroy us. 
For the only way of absolutely dehu- 
manizing man is to destroy him utterly. 
Only then he will not even theoretically 
be able to confront himself as a person, 
a being endowed with humanitas. . 

These, then, are the questions that 
trouble the humanist. What does it mean 
that men should be unwilling to be men? 
What does it cost? What is entailed in 
the process of dehumanization? Specifi- 
cally: What happens when men are so 
far along the road to dehumanization 
that they begin to treat dehumanistically 
documents of humanistic import? Con- 
fronting ourselves in all our humanitas, 
seeing ourselves as we are destroying 
ourselves—catching ourselves in the act 
—can we come to know what we are 
really doing, so perhaps to stop doing 
it and start doing something somewhat 
more true to our highest sense of our- 
selves as simple, separate persons? Let 
me try to answer these questions as they 
center on the one: What happens when 
documents of humanistic import begin 
to be dehumanized? 

First, they begin to be conceived of in 
such a way that their content, their hu- 
man content, is split off from their form, 
their humanly significant form. Then the 
form becomes a method, then a skill, a 
matter of sheer manipulative expertise. 
And the content begins to be understood 
not as an expression of one way, among 
an infinitude of possible ways, that man 
has found it possible to live with himself 
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in a world he never made, but rather as 
a belief, existing only conceptually, ac- 
cording to the canons of some logical 
svstem or other—and to be judged an 
such, as being either *true" or "false. 
True or false thus has become true or 
false according to some current system 
of belief, not true or false to life hu- 
manistically conceived. Now, admittedly, 
such dehumanization is a quite useful and 
efficient thing so fas as the pragmatics 
of our lives is concerned. We learn to 
handle methods and develop skills; we 
learn to build bigger and better mouse- 
traps; and we learn to decide what, in 
terms of the system of beliefs to which 
we subscribe, is wrong or right, appro- 
priate or inappropriate. We become tech- 
nologists or lawyers or social-workers— 
or teachers. But such efficiency is too 
often achieved at a very great cost: that 
of being unable to take seriously anyone 
or anything but ourselves and our sys- 
tem of beliefs; that of developing a habit 
of believing only in our own kind of 
efficiency; that of wanting to make all 
men over in our own image; that of plac- 
ing skill above understanding, and con- 
tent above meaning. Perspectives on any- 
thing except our own way of life are 
shut off. Humility is lost. Humanity is 
lost, because it is lost sight of. 
I can give you a simple if exaggerated 
example of what I mean—and inciden- 
tally one which, in a somewhat different 
version, was originally given to me b 
one of your number here, Professor Ar- 
thur Foshay. Consider the New England 
Primer. Children were taught their al- 
phabet and taught to read by being 
brought face to face with such senti- 
ments as this: “A: In Adam’s Fall/ We 
sinnéd all" Strong stuff, surely; but 
think of what it says when its form and 
content are taken integrally, as expres- 
sions of a view of human behavior which 


was consistent with a view of man—@ 
view which most humanists, I suppose, 
would consider somewhat neurotic, but 
nonetheless would respect because of its 
consistency, honesty, and high serious- 
ness. “A” is the first letter in the alpha- 
bet; learning it, we know that it d 
sign (or symbol) of the first event eS : 
history of mankind—in whose sha T" 
we still live. That shadow is one which 
has so darkened our intellects that W€ 
must go to school in order to clear ipei 
up as best we can. Our best is E a 
very good, but it is all we have. So em d 
ing to read is learning not a skill, ei 
way of understanding how one, a5 2 P * 
son, is a member of the community s 
both this world and the other. This /5 : je 
Word, or the Letter, in which p vines 
our beginning. Let me recall A v. is 
Beginning to read, beginning to © ee 
beginning to be undermined. Begin Sack 
to be undermined is beginning tO 
the truth about ourselves. -— 
Now, consider a modern equiva ges 
"Look, Adam, see Eve. Look. p v F 
Adam. Eve said, ‘Cain killed A = alt 
You all know the form of this inti 
better than I, although with a se 


: ow it 
year-old I have been getting to kn Es 


a means to attaining a mere um 
tute Jimmy and Jane for Adam ep 
and Tom and Albert for Cain EA En 
Changed “killed” to “loves. 
ways present tense with - : 
are in 1958, moving, some of Ss nam 
think, toward 1984— and all in E 
of the fuller and richer develop™ 
the person! 
Now the professional a ; if he i$ 
which the professional wou + d pt 
really professional) hel dif- 
want to intensify his child's 
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ficulties, to be sure; and he wants ex- 
pertness in reading skills as much as the 
next man. But he wants even his child 
to be confronted with reading matter in 
which reading is something more than a 
skill, in which somehow what is said has 
at least a childlike humanistic import; in 
which the content is sufficiently serious 
and relevant to make the child see that 
beginning to read is an experience, not 
just a skill. For reading, at its best—and 
who can afford to settle for less?— 
should be an experience in being human. 
Beginning to read is beginning to think. 
Beginning to think is beginning to be un- 
dermined. Beginning to be undermined is 
beginning to confront oneself as a per- 
son. Confronting oneself as a person is 
being a person. And behavior is valuable 
and worth-while only so far as it is the 
behavior of a person. 

My example is exaggerated, to be sure. 
But the situation in which we find our- 
selves today is exaggerated—or extreme, 
as some of my colleagues say. I give the 
example to you as a means of emphasiz- 
Ing the way the humanist would ex- 
pound his documents and then judge 
them—as they yield insights of humanis- 
tic worth, as their form makes such a 
yielding possible. The humanist searches 
for documents which help us remind 
Ourselves that we are human and that, 
being human, we have the virtues and 
the faults and the responsibilities of being 
human. The humanist would by no 
Means discard documents which are 
Merely descriptive or classificatory: doc- 
uments which help us size Up generally 
and organize the world in which we live. 
He would only point out that the sizing 
Up and organizing are not enough; that 
We must always be mindful of the mean- 
Ing of such activities for those who par- 
ticipate in them as subjects Or objects. 


e must build houses with all the tech- 


nological skill we have; but we must not 
forget for whom we are building them. 

Let me illustrate again, but now move 
in the other direction—from the dehu- 
manized (or relatively dehumanized) to 
the humanized—and try to indicate the 
uses of both dehumanization and human- 
ization, so as to get them into some focus 
and then to move toward some conclu- 
sions about the meaning, and thus the 
use, of the humanistic view of behavior 
in our time. 


I 


Suppose you and a friend happen to 
encounter a mutual friend. Greetings are 
exchanged all around, and you begin to 
talk. But then someone else, say a man 

rominent in the community, comes 
along. And the mutual friend, in the 
most impolite fashion, turns away from 
the two of you and chases after the per- 
son who has just come along. You and 
your friend are chagrined; and you com- 
ment on the fact that this is how your 
mutual friend always acts; that he is al- 
ways concerned to associate himself 
with the right people and do the right 
things. And you begin to particularize: 
He joins all the right clubs; he dresses 
always in the current fashion; he holds 
all the current opinions; he succumbs to 
the latest health fads; and so on. You 
conclude, quite casually, that he wants 
status—that he is so anxious about hav- 
ing status that he will neglect his friends, 
his manners, and his proper duties to 
achieve it: all without knowing what he 
is doing or why; or even what he will 
gain from doing it. 

What have you done? You have 

laced this mutual friend in your world 
and have begun to understand him as he 
does and does not fit into that world. 
This is a useful and needful kind of ac- 
tivity, to be sure, for it helps us make 
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sense of our world as we live in it and 
so helps us live more efficiently where 
and as we are. We come, in short, to lo- 
cate ourselves and to relate ourselves to 
others. However informally and uncon- 
sciously, we categorize. We are not con- 
cerned with our friend’s behavior as a 
humanistic phenomenon, but rather as a 
social phenomenon. 


II 


Now let me quote from a sociological 
account of behavior regarding this prob- 
lem of status, David Riesman’s The 
Lonely Crowd: 


A particularly striking illustration of the 
use of leisure by the other-directed person 
for whom means have become ends is the 
cult of sun tanning. Marginal differentia- 
tion by means of bodily adornment (of 
which sun tanning is of course but one 
style) we know to be characteristic of all 
cultures. Yet there is a difference between 
Contemporary American concern for body 
image and the patterns to be found else- 
where. . . . Competition in body shape and 
color as it appears so intensely in America 
is not related to economic or social advance 
and only marginally even to sexual con- 
quest. Color competition is an end in itself, 
not a means to any other end nor an in- 
signia of one's achievements. In summer and 
even in winter both men and women enter 
a beauty contest in which they can appraise 
their personalities and compare nuances in 
shade and hue of epiderm. Their taste buds, 
tastes, body image and skin, their "pep" and 
"vitality," and intellectual and sensuous 
qualities, are not exploited as avenues of 
ascent in a well-defined hierarchy, Instead, 
they are opened to inspection and intro- 
spection by a desire to share in the leisure 
agendas of the adult self-exploiting peer- 
group.* 


What has been done here? More classi- 
fication, but in a much sharper and more 
subtle fashion than that of the ordinary, 


5David Riesman, Tbe Lonely Crowd (New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1950), P 157. 


untrained observer. The means to the 
achievement of status are seen to Com- 
prise much more than the mere chasing 
after the prominent and trying always a 
be on the inside. The phenomenon 1s 09- 
served to be “an end in itself”; but no 
judgment is passed; no human cost - 
measured. The language and style ar th 
passage, which express the qonee piso" 
tion and form of the technique of anal- 
ysis used, are such as always to pi cun 
this searching for status, not to look "m 
it as something all too human and pma 
known directly as such. Once more, d 
are the means here for us to locate “ae 
place ourselves in our culture. igi 
phrase “an end in itself” is there an 26 
fers us at least to general ae 
which may or may not be used as ej 
bases of judgment. The categories het- 
of course, “inner-directed” and [et a 
directed” and they are meant to let A 
understand how man has denem 
himself. But, paradoxically, the dius ‘ies 
the understanding participate in t pin 
humanization. For we don't know p o 
it is like and what it means to be » an 
these persons, with these taste buds 4 
this pep and vitality. b- 
Ths gun is un d socio-culrursl ^^ 
jectivity. The loss is one of t we 
understanding. It would seem tha A 
can’t have the two at once, ere 
shall maintain, we need both, pe bal- 
tively, complementarily—the at such 
ance and complete the other. at iden" 
understanding demands the sort seek it 
tification which, if he were ne 1 of ob- 
would make the sociologist $ Ds impos" 
jective description and per f were 8 
sible of achievement—as. if tone with 
psychiatrist literally suffering res have 
his patients. And please note pe by? 
here chosen a passage from y use 9 
sociologist who minimizes p^ maxi- 
quantification and statistics * 
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mizes the use of the interpretation of, as 
they are called, unstructured interviews, 
person-to-person, I do so because I want 
to point out that, whatever the sociolo- 
gist can properly do to look at behavior 
humanistically, however much he may 
believe in the possibilities of humanistic 
understanding (as Mr. Riesman certainly 
does), if he is to work as a sociologist, he 
must avoid evoking the kinds of self- 
confrontation that characterize docu- 
ments of interest to the humanist. 
Correspondingly, however much the 
humanist may want to understand man 
sociologically (or socially), he must 
avoid the sort of classificatory analysis 
which is the sociologist’s means to do his 


Proper job. 
ul 


And now I shall quote from a novel 
about a man who searched hard for 
Status. The protagonist here is finishing 
getting dressed for his day’s work. He is 
the hero of Sinclair Lewis’ Babbitt. 


A sensational event was changing from 
the brown suit to the gray the contents of 
his pockets. He was earnest about these ob- 
jects. They were of eternal importance, 
like baseball or the Republican Party. They 
included a fountain pen and 2 silver pencil 
(always lacking a supply of new leads) 
which belonged to the righthand upper vest 
Pocket, Without them he would have felt 
naked, On his watch-chain were a gold pen- 
knife, silver cigar-cutter, seven keys (the 
use of two of which he had forgotten), and 
Incidentally a good watch. Depending from 
the chain was a large, yellowish elk's tooth 
—proclamation of his membership in the 

rotherly and Protective Order of Elks. . . - 
[And the author goes on like this, until: ] 
- -. he stuck in his lapel the Booster's Club 

utton. With the conciseness of great art 
the button displayed two words: “Boosters 
—Pep!" It made [him] feel loyal and im- 
Portant. It associated him with Good Fel- 
lows, with men who were nice and human, 
and important in business circles. It was his 


V.C., his Legion of Honor ribbon, his Phi 
Beta Kappa key.9 

What has been done here? This man 
is shown to us, almost in his own terms. 
As we watch him dressing, we are able 
at once to identify with him and to ask 
ourselves what is wrong. So doing, we 
are driven to that confrontation of self, 
to that sense of humanitas, of which I 
have spoken. And we discover that this 
man, at this point at any rate, is nothing 
except what his various badges of status 
let him be. We understand him as he 
is potentially a human but not quite one. 
We could wish, if we took a literary- 
critical stance, that Lewis had not in- 
truded himself in this presentation—with 
his too clever parenthetical wisecracks 
at Babbitt's pitiful state and his overin- 
sistence on the meaning of all this to Bab- 
bitt. We could wish, that is to say, that 
Lewis had let zs sense more fully Bab- 
bitt’s dehumanization and had not been 
tempted to do the job for us. In any case, 
we can know and judge that dehuman- 
ization because it has been communi- 
cated to us in humanistic terms, in hu- 
mantistic forms: with the concentration 
on what it was to be this man, Babbit, 
in and of himself—not an other-directed 
person with his special, but typical, 
means of marginal differentiation. View- 
ing Babbitt’s behavior humanistically, in 
and of itself, not as an illustration of 
“marginal differentiation,” made to view 
it so by such art as Lewis possesses, we 
take him so seriously that we can’t 
merely classify and categorize him. In- 
deed, he is so important to us that he 
has given his name to a category. And 
we say that he is archetypal for all the 
Babbitts in the world. His general socio- 
logical import to us is defined by the 
particularity—the simple, separate indi- 


6 Sinclair Lewis, Babbitt (New York, Mod- 
ern Library Edition, 1922), pp. 9-10. 
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viduality—in which he is presented to 
us. Here the humanist begins to get a 
means of looking at general behavior in- 
directly, through its all-too-human par- 
ticularizations. 


IV 


And now for my last example, which 
is from Stendahl’s The Red and the 
Black. 


To Julien, making a fortune meant in the 
first place leaving Verrierés; he loathed his 
native place. Everything that he saw there 
froze his imagination. 

From his earliest boyhood, he had mo- 
ments of exaltation. At such times he 
dreamed with rapture that one day he 
would be introduced to the beautiful ladies 
of Paris; he would manage to attract their 
attention by some brilliant action. Why 
should he not be loved by one of them, as 
Bonaparte, when still penniless, had been 
loved by the brilliant Madame de Beau- 
harnais? For many years now, perhaps not 
an hour of Julien’s life had passed without 
his reminding himself that Bonaparte, an 
obscure subaltern with no fortune, had 
made himself master of the world with his 
sword. This thought consoled him for his 
misfortunes which he deemed to be great, 
and enhanced his joy when joy came his 
way. [Julien continues to think thus, un- 
tilh 


n 


poleon. They must have people 
them. Look at the Justice there, 
man, always honest until now, s. 
his honor, at his age, from fear of 
a young vicar of thirt 
priest.”7 


acrificin 
offending 
y- I must become a 


What has been done here? Even when 
T take this passage out of its Tich context, 


7Stendahl, The Red and the Black (N; 
York, Modern Library Edition, 1926), pp. 
37- 


ew 
36- 


we can sense its power, the coldness and 
objectivity with which Stendahl renders 
Julien Sorel’s hypocritical logic. Sten- 
dahl, unlike Lewis, doesn't intrude his 
own person. He makes Sorel so complete 
unto himself, tells us so much about him, 
that we believe in him—and then find 
ourselves believing in his quest, however 
much we may despise it. We begin to 
know what the demonic quest for status 
costs. Nothing less than the wilful xd 
tortion and perversion of the quester 
bumanitas. Even though Sorel's world a 
not ours, nor is his age, we believe 1n 
them, because we believe in him; and WE 
believe in them because, as Stendahl in- 
vents them for us they are such as to 
make him its characteristic product. It 
is not a form of behavior in general but 
rather Sorel’s behavior in particular - 
Whose possibility, as it images and Laden 
human substance to an aspect of his ag 
behavior, we absolutely assent. Assenting 
thus, we are turned back into considera- 
tion of our own behavior and the Led 
bilities, in the terms given us by our el 
and our world, of distorting and hee 
ing our own humanitas. We know ially 
our potential for misbehavior eti 
implicates our behavior. The end o edge 
humanistic understanding is knowle E 
So true that it is not useful. It is just i en 
challenging us to face up to its er rend 
tions about all men in general an 
selves in particular. "n 
I must forbear further i opens 
these passages: further attempts to that 
you look closely enough at them zin oft 
you will see their every nuance—t d 
dering of thoughts and events, poke din 
of language, the latent gabe o 
motivations. I forbear amic 
course; for as I have said, only ale by 
learning to attend to rie indirec- 
learning to look directly att dees BE 
tions with which the artist ren 


n of 
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havior, can we achieve a fully humanistic 
understanding of behavior. But I remind 
myself, at this point, that I am here to 
talk about what one does as a humanist, 
not to do it—although, as you can see, 
it is hard for me to forbear doing my 
regular and proper job, the humanist’s 
regular and proper job: interpreting 
documents (in this case novels) in their 
Varying degrees of humanistic import. 

In any case, note what you can and 
cannot do with, or by means of, such 
Writing as that of Lewis and Stendahl 
and the men and worlds created in it. 
You cannot learn how or what to be or 
not to be. You cannot properly gener- 
alize from the behavior of their protag- 
Onists. Their use, the usefulness of all 
documents, novels or whatever, which 
are amenable to humanistic interpreta- 
tion, lies in their very uselessness for 
Pragmatic purposes, in their very resist- 
ance to manipulation and moral score- 
keeping. For they teach us, as the hu- 
Manities teach us, that we are, whatever 
We may do or say to the contrary, hu- 
man beings, i 

Why are the humanities of such tradi- 
tional ` importance? Because it would 
Seem to be in our nature to forget that 
_We are human beings. Why are the hu- 
Manities of such overwhelming impor- 
tance in our time? Because, being tempted 
to forget that we are human beings— 
automated, tranquilized, other-directed, 
Mass-produced, subliminally persuaded— 
We have taught ourselves to take advan- 
tage of the fact and so, in quite cheerful 
ignorance, to usher in this age of the 
technological apocalypse. The assembly 
line looks more and more like a roller 
Coaster. Humanistic understanding can- 
Not transform this age, or us as We live 
in it, to a Paradise Regained. But only 
through humanistic understanding—and 

Would add, humanistic commitment— 


can we know what we are that we must 
transform it: if not to paradise (for no 
realistic humanist believes we can have 
that) at least to a world for, to, and in 
which we will be responsible. 

This is, of course, the humanist’s age- 
old complaint. He remembers what 
Emerson wrote: 


Things are in the saddle, 
And ride mankind. 


And some words of William Blake: 


In every cry of every Man, 

In every Infant's voice of fear, 

In every voice, in every ban, 

The mind-forg’d manacles I hear. 
Confronting, particularly since the be- 
ginnings of the Industrial Revolution, 
man’s seemingly inevitable willingness to 
pay too high a price for things and his 
manacles, sensing in himself that inevi- 
table willingness too, the humanist has 
made it his office to complain thus—or 
to explicate, in his teaching and his schol- 
arship, such complaints. 

It follows, then, that the humanities are 
a challenge to American education, as the 
title of this lecture series puts it. *Chal- 
lenge" means an occasion to which we 
must rise and a threat to what we think 
is our well-being. And the humanistic 
view of behavior constitutes such an oc- 
casion and such a threat to all educators, 
to all men who would be educated—in- 
deed, to all humanists. It tells us that de- 
humanization is possible, there is a point 
of no return; that however hard and 
earnestly—knowing that efficiency is a 
product of specialization—we strive, 
each of us to do our special jobs, we do 
them badly, even suicidally, if we do 
them in such a way as to forget who and 
what we are. We can well be the victims 
of our own success. Humanistic under- 
standing, deriving from the explication 
of the human situation as it has been re- 
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corded in some of the great documents 
of our cultural heritage, would tell us 
who and what we are, so that we learn 
that in victimizing other men, we are 
victimizing ourselves—that humanitas 
which, at the very least, makes all men 
one. 

I sound urgent; and I mean to. And 
what I say sounds perhaps like a jere- 
miad (Repent! Repent!) of a seven- 
teenth-century Boston minister. I must 
confess that, when I am assigned the sort 
of subject on which I speak today, when 
I am told to speak not as a professional 
humanist, but about the humanism I try 
to profess—when I am told to do this, I 
let myself slip into such a mood as that 
in which I speak to you now. I think 
of the transformation which we, living 
as and where we now live, may be about 
to undergo. And I worry. And now, in- 
stead of doing my regular job—which is 
to guide students in the interpretation 
and understanding of documents which 
might at least give them a sense of the 
price they must pay for what they want 
out of life—I am asked to talk about 
what doing that job implies. 

But I am not the only one who speaks 
thus. Listen to the words of a man, 
deeply humanistic, who professes one of 
those sciences which has achieved its 
power and precision through dehuman- 
ization properly used: 


Nuclear weapons and all the mac 
war surrounding us now haunt o 
nations with an apocalyptic v 
could well become a terrible r 
disappearance of man as a specie: 
surface of the earth. It is quite possible. But 
what is more probable, more immediate and 
in my opinion equally terrifying, is the 
prospect that man will survive while losing 
his precious heritage, his civilization and his 
very humanity.§ 
8 Quoted from Realités by Joseph Wood 
Krutch, “If You Don’t Mind My Saying So...” 
American Scholar, vol. 27 (1958), P- 365. 


hinery of 
ur imagi- 
ision that 
eality: the 
s from the 


The words are those of J. Robert Op- 
penheimer. 

And when I quote them to you, I am 
making a further point: that the human- 
istic view of behavior is worth holding 
to precisely as it is, or can or should be, 
the view of all men—educationists, scien- 
tists, theologians, corporation rie 
tradesmen, clerks, deans, members o 
boards of trustees, professors of human- 
istic studies: all men. Here it is truly 
a case of all or nothing at all. Because 
the humanistic view of behavior must 
allow for the existence of all men, at 
all levels, of all kinds—so long as ney 
will be men, so long as they will some 
how hold to their humanity and — 

Many of you, I am sure, know de 
story, perhaps apocryphal, of Fais 
Stein's death. Dying, she looked up, H 
said, “What are the answers?” She a 
ceived no reply. So she smiled, m 
"Well, then, what are the questions: - 
and died. This is how it is with the hu 
manistic view of behavior. ei 
and answers which really are quem 
And isn't this what education 15 10 ip 
end? When we find answers and find 
them into effect, don’t we always what 
that they raise questions? Isn't us ay 
pragmatism and instrumentalism el 
mean? Tsn't this what is truly progres iu 
in education: that it is always [ipei 
ing? Well, so far as something eria &o 
wrong with education in our t tene 
far as education is deservedly db 
(les not use euphemisms Pe clit 
lenged”), it is because educationis quee 
so many of their nanedudate eee 
demic peers—have forgotten uber 
ing of instrumentalism and prag Jearne 
Or maybe some of them cle hat ques- 
the lesson. You all can answer t to your 
tion better than I can. I can “i to edu- 
however, that if educationists emembe!s 
cate properly, they had better 
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or relearn, or learn that lesson. Human- 
istic understanding—by which I mean 
the exercise of humanistic understand- 
ing, not just listening to people like me 
or reading the work of my humanistic 
betters—is one means, not the only 
means, but an essential means, of learn- 
ing that lesson. For, with its techniques 
of learning by indirection, of studying 
behavior as a manifestation of the þu- 
manitas, or inbumanitas, or both, of those 
who behave— with such techniques it 
can, and it will, teach us that before 
We are educationists, or educators, or 
humanists for that matter, we are hu- 
mans. It can make life as complicated for 
US as it really is—in spite of our own 
Wishful tendency to simplify it and to 
live on the dividends accruing from the 
simplification. It can teach us what it is 
to bear the burden of our humanity. And 
that burden is one we must bear, in spite 
of all of our efforts to rid ourselves of it, 
Wherever we go, whatever we are. 

Let me quote one more authority— 
here speaking of humanistic understand- 
Ing specifically as it is derived from the 
€Xperience of art: 


While perception of the union of the pos- 
Sible with the actual in a work of art is it- 
Self a great good, the good does not termi- 
Date with the immediate and particular 
Occasion in which it is had. The union that 
IS presented in perception persists in the re- 
Making of impulsion and thought. The first 
intimations of wide and large redirections 
9f desire and purpose are of necessity imag- 
inative, Art is a mode of prediction not 
found in charts and statistics, and it insinu- 
ates possibilities of human relations not to 

€ found in rule and precept, admonition 
and administration.? 


The words, of course, are those—the 

Closing words—of John Dewey in Art 

4s Experience. . 
So you see the reason for my opening 


?John Dewey, Art As Experience (New 
York, Minton, Balch, 1934), P- 349: 


remarks about the devious ways of hu- 
manistic understanding, its concern for 
“possibilities,” in Dewey’s words. For I 
have, after all, not had to be an Atlas, 
bearing the world of the humanities on 
my shoulders alone. I have only had to 
try to make myself a surrogate for you. 
For we have all been bearing the burden. 
And the burden has been ourselves. Since 
it is a burden which we can’t very well 
put down, we had better understand it: 
understand ourselves as we bear it. 
Humanistic understanding is thus a 
necessary foundation for all other forms 
of understanding and for all the forms 
of action they lead to and the forms of 
behavior they justify and rationalize. Hu- 
manistic understanding leads to knowl- 
edge for the sake of knowledge—which 
is really knowledge for the sake of the 
knower, for us: since it is we who 
know. Knowing all things, we must first 
of all know how to know ourselves in 
the knowing. The humanistic view of be- 
havior is thus quite simple: It seeks to 
identify and comprehend all documents 
—all events, all persons, all actions— 
which will lead men to say: There, but 
for the grace of not being, there go I. 
The humanist’s motto? Humanity to- 
day! Tomorrow the world! And the day 
after? you ask. That, as they say, is be- 
yond the scope of the humanist’s inquiry. 
For the humanist it is always Now: 
which, for him, is yesterday as it be- 
comes today in order that it might be- 
come tomorrow. It is his vocation to tell 
you that if you want to live and to un- 
derstand yourself in living, one way, a 
necessary if not a sufficient way, to do 
so is to learn how to know yourself in 
relation to your knowledge of certain 
others, who, because they exist in works 
of art, are just like you, only more so. 
And, compulsively, he invites you to do 


so—Now! 
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process of developing, cleft palate is 
likely to result—presumably because of 
the interference of these chemical sub- 
stances with the normal processes of de- 
velopment. . 

To check this, experiments have been 
performed in which pregnant mice were 
severely emotionally disturbed during 
the critical developmental period of 
formation of the upper jaw. In such ex- 
periments it was observed that 8o per 
cent of the offspring were born with 
cleft palates [1].* In a second group of 
experiments ACTH was injected into 
undisturbed pregnant mice during the 
same critical developmental period, and 
it was found that very nearly 100 per 
cent of their offspring were born with 
cleft palates [2]. In a third series of ex- 
periments, in which cortisone rather than 
ACTH was injected, similar results were 
obtained [3]. 

It is reasonable to suppose that a simi- 
lar series of events is involved in human 
beings where emotional disturbances in 
the pregnant woman produce changes in 
the uterine organism which result in ob- 
servable behavioral disturbances in the 
postnatal organism. Such behavioral dis- 
turbances have been described by several 
workers [4, 5, 6], but a vast amount of 
work needs yet to be done in this area 
in which scarcely a beginning has been 
made. Fuller exploration of the area will 
teach us much about the nature of hu- 
man nature, and may put at our disposal 
the means of assisting that nature to re- 
alize itself to the optimum degree, 

Just ten years ago the evidence hecame 
available that the fetus is capable of learn- 
ing in utero. In a classical series of ex- 
periments reported in 1948 by Spelt he 
showed that it was possible to condi- 
tion a human fetus at seven months pre- 


*Figures in brackets apply to references at 
the end of this article. 


natal age to respond to an original stim- 
ulus, in this case to the vibration of a 
doorbell buzzer from which the buzzer- 
head had been removed [7]. We have 
evidence, then, that learning is capable 
of occurring before birth. How much » 
the fetus capable of learning? We Sans 
know. Does a fetus normally learn any- 
thing iz utero? At present the answer » 
this question must be largely speculativ 
If the fetus does learn iz utero, how 
that prenatal learning affect its pannen 
behavior? Again, we don’t know, but . 
is important for us to find out. We = 
at the frontier of a new and importan 
realm of knowledge. e 
We know that after five months pos 
natal age, at least, the human fetus pe 
discriminate between certain Te 
example, between sweet and Lares ene 
It can hear and respond to pitch, v e 
tion, and tone, and it is capable of bei : 
influenced by a wide range of chemic: 
and physiological stimuli. 


1 rs Col- 
Work emanating from Le a 
lege, Columbia, indicates that, bs 


whole, pregnant women fed on pin 
quate diet have children who intelli- 
quently make higher scores on others" 
gence tests than those whose ™ reg- 
diets were not adequate during hd 
nancy [8]. There is a good peli ces as 
firmatory evidence from other ta] nutri- 
to the relation between prenat? fo. 1% 
tion and behavioral development. !9: 
II 5 ast 
The period of birth bus sie e 
tended to be dismissed as ion n p 
Sitional phase in the passage a know 
natal to postnatal life, but we n Amon? 
it to be much more than that. g sug- 
other things, there is now seoa 
gestive evidence that the R 
the birth process constitutes cing subse- 
complex of factors ahan eepo" of 
quent behavior, that the ¢ 
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the trauma of birth is, in many cases at 
least, a very real thing, and that in the 
cultures of the Western world we serve 
to render the process of birth more dif- 
ficult for the fetus. 

Adjustment of the organism from the 
prenatal to the postnatal environment is 
extremely complicated and precarious. 
Birth is the process by means of which 
the fetus is prepared not for the assump- 
tion of the demands and responsibilities 
of postnatal existence, but merely for in- 
itiation into them. As I have already said, 
there has been a tendency to regard the 
period of birth as a mere incident in the 
passage of the fetus from the microcos- 
mic womb into the macrocosmic world. 
The knowledge we have acquired in re- 
Cent years concerning the physiology of 
birth and something of the effects of the 
different kinds of experiences undergone 
by the fetus during this critical period of 
its development has rendered the older 
view obsolete. 

, Thus far it has been possible to estab- 
lish associations between only the grosser 
kinds of insults to the fetus during the 
birth period and subsequent develop- 
ment. Of the artificially produced in- 
sults, high forceps delivery resulting in 
damage to the brain is known, in many 
Cases, to be the direct cause of cerebral 
Palsy, and is highly suspect in quite a 
number of other disturbances of behavior. 
[12] Heavy sedation, by robbing the 


fetus of its already reduced supply of 


Oxygen, has undoubtedly been respon- 
nany fetuses at 


sible for the death of m 

birth, and among the survivors the foun- 
dations have us been laid for behavioral 
disturbances ranging all the way from 
amentia to the very slightest degrees of 
mental retardation. The anoxia that is 
produced as the result of various possible 
kinds of failure in the functions of the 


placenta, such as placenta previa or pre- 


mature cessation of placental progester- 
one, may produce similar effects. 

The few studies that have been made 
on the relation between exogenous fac- 
tors at birth and later behavior problems, 
such as those of Wile and Davis [14] 
and others [15, 16, 17] indicate that quite 
marked behavioral disturbances may be 
associated with the birth experience. 

Important as is the understanding of 
these endogenously and exogenously 
originating pathologies—and the more 
we can learn about them the better able 
we shall be to avoid their often tragic 
consequences—it is to the variables in- 
volved in the normal process of birth and 
their relation to behavior that we need 
to pay most attention, for these are the 
variables that are most frequently opera- 
tive and about which we need to know 
so much more than we do at present. 
But such knowledge as we do have indi- 
cates that variations in the normal experi- 
ence of birth are differentially capable of 
affecting the later behavior of the person. 
Phyllis Greenacre, for example, has 
pointed out that in the economy of 
birth there is an enormous and sudden 
in sensory stimuli [15], and 
erv considerable differ- 
1 plirude of 


increase 
there must be v 
ences in the varieties and am 
such stimuli as experienced by the new- 
born. It is reasonable to suppose that 
such differences in birth experience are 
reflected in the subsequent behavioral de- 
velopment of the organism. That this is 
so is borne out by the fact that pre- 
maturely born children tend to exhibit 
somewhat different behavioral responses 
to the same stimuli from those displaved 
by normally born children [18, 19]. For 
Caesarean-delivered children we have vir- 
tually no data whatever. Here is another 
interesting piece of research that cries 
out to be done. 

From what has thus far been said it 
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should be clear that a wholly new and 
complex dimension has been opened up 
for investigation—that of prenatal life— 
and that the findings of this field must 
hereafter be taken into consideration 
when evaluating the behavior of the per- 
son. 

The intrabirth process brings us to the 
immediately postnatal period. It is here 
that the work of the modern students of 
animal behavior, the ethologists, chiefly 
associated with the names of Lorenz 
and Tinbergen, fits in most naturally. 
These men and their co-workers have 
shown that fish, birds, and the several 
mammals thus far investigated are born 
equipped with releaser mechanisms which 
cause the organism to respond to certain 
sign stimuli in a particular manner. 
Seemingly complex social behavior in 
these animals is constituted by a rela- 
tively few such releaser mechanisms, 
These mechanisms do not determine 
what particular stimuli shall release the 
response any more than genes determine 
the characters or traits with which they 
are connected, but a particular releaser 
mechanism will be activated in a partic- 
ular manner by a particular class of 
stimuli. Any object or stimulus within 
Such a class to which the organism is 
exposed during the appropriate critical 
developmental period will usually be- 
come fixed as the particular stimulus— 
and no other—which will elicit the par- 
ticular releaser mechanism. This phe- 
nomenon is known as imprinting. Lorenz 
has shown that greylag goslings, for ex- 
ample, accept as their mother the first 
living creature to which they are ex- 
posed, and thereafter refuse to accept 
any other as such. Freshly hatched mal- 
lards will not respond to the visual stim- 
ulus, but will respond to the call note, 
and will accept as mother the first crea- 

ture whose call note they hear. [20] 


The question is, Do releaser mecha- 
nisms exist in man? The parental response 
to the baby has been cited as one such 
example. It is, however, at the very a 
questionable whether upon careful ana y 
sis this response would not turn out 
be dominantly learned. . — S 

Is there anvthing akin to imprinting 
in man? The Freudian concept of fixa- 
tion is certainly a close ally. Fixation, n 
Freud’s own words, refers to “a "n gee 
tion of impulses with vs eva a 
with the objects connected with a 
impressions. This conjunction has to a 
effected very early, is very hard to bs 
solve, and has the effect of bringing E 
development of the instincts epeen s 
to a standstill.” [21] The ea 
however, between imprinting in anima : 
and fixation in man is that, in the spe 
the process is permanent, while ei 
the process of fixation need not Jeanet 

Tinbergen, and to a lesser ¢ Ti 
Lorenz, in the light of the T 
their views have received have mo eit 
their conception of the innateness sad Y 
releaser mechanism, and are e De 
grant that in the ontogeny Ot * may 
havior, processes akin to eme ed 
occur. [22] However, no im dier? 
the component of learning may pm lex 
can be no doubt that certain ae 
patterns of behavior in lower pego is 
largely, if not entirely, gis yi 
they are present at birth. But el i fight 
mal has a prenatal experience anc, ud be 
of our earlier discussion, it sho ertain 
clear that we cannot be quite vere 
that all the elements that pae Hm 
into the conditioning of the lesitfo 1 
Observed at birth were entir ely € at the 

To overcome this diely a is go 
same time help us d that the in- 
ing on, Ewer has suggeste birth be 2° 
nate behavior we observe at as coming 
garded as self-differentiating, 
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into being as part of the normal devel- 
opment of every individual. On the basis 
of its innate behavioral responses the ani- 
mal can learn to the limit of its capacity, 
“but unless there is self-differentiation of 
the basis on which to learn, the animal 
will die, or remain in permanent infan- 
tile dependency.” [23] 

In the human species, in which the de- 
pendency period is so prolonged, par- 
ental care becomes an indispensable stim- 
ulus to the self-differentiating process, 
and the behavioral equipment for begin- 
ning life in the outside world is limited 
to the automatic functioning of needs 
Which must be satisfied mostly by the 
behavior of others. The human infant 
must be fed, kept clean, allowed to sleep 
and to rest, caused to be active, kept out 
of harm's way, and protected from nox- 
lous stimuli. 

This is the situational context in which 
the member of the species Homo sapiens 
learns to become human in the functional 
sense of that term. This is the socializa- 
tion period which, while it differs in its 
details in every culture and in every fam- 
ily, has precisely the same over-all func- 
tion in every culture, namely, to enable 
the individual to become a person who 
has learned what his relationships are to 
others and what their relationships are 
to him—in short, what he owes to or 
should do for others and what he may 
expect from them. s 

Cross-cultural studies in personality 
development are too familiar to need dis- 
Cussion here, but one should at least 
pause to underscore the fact that the 
findings of all the relevant sciences point 
to the important conclusion that no mat- 
ter what the genetic limitations of in- 
dividuals may be, within the range of 
normal variation what the average indi- 
vidual in any one ethnic group ea do, 
can be done by the average individual 


in any other ethnic group, provided his 
group is afforded adequate opportunities. 
And also that by far the most important 
complex of variables in the making of a 
human being is the cultural environment 
in which he is nourished and caused to 
grow. Allowing for all genetic differ- 
ences between individuals—and those 
differences can be very considerable— 
the culturalization process, the social 
differentiation, that the individual is 
made to undergo exceeds all else in im- 
portance. 

It is here that the analysis of the con- 
cept of basic needs has received some 
attention. The basic needs are those 
drives of the organism that must be ade- 
quately satisfied if the organism is to 
survive. They are the need for oxygen, 
food, liquid, rest, sleep, activity, bowel 
and bladder elimination, protection from 
danger, and the avoidance of pain. 

Observe that sex has been omitted 
from the list of basic needs. Obviously 
the organism can survive without satis- 
faction of its sex drive, but the species 
cannot; hence the enormous action spe- 
cific energy which is attached to this 
non-vital basic need. Under conditions 
of stress, such as emotional disturbance, 
physical starvation, or illness, the energy 
of the sex drive is the first to decline. 

The most important of all the basic 
needs is the need for love. Love is a 
somewhat curious entity for a behavioral 
scientist to be considering, and that, in- 
deed, is why it has been considered by 
so few behavioral scientists. I am not 
speaking for behavioral scientists in gen- 
eral. I am speaking for only a handful of 
such scientists as Spitz, Bowlby, Maslow, 
Foote, and a few others [24, 255 26, 27, 
28, 29]. 

Love is still a four-letter word to most 
scientists, not excluding most behavioral 
scientists, who haven't yet experienced 
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the shock of recognition, and are there- 
fore likely to raise their eyebrows at 
any scientist who has, and to regard 
him as a sort of Elvis Presley who is caus- 
ing his cerebral hemispheres to comport 
themselves in a somewhat dubious man- 
ner. This is all the more surprising be- 
cause it is what Freud was talking about 
during the greater part of his life, and 
Freud’s influence on the behavioral sci- 
ences has been tremendous. The very 
important work on this subject by Ad- 
ler [30] and Ferenczi [31], not to men- 
tion others, seems to be almost forgotten. 
Whatever the reasons for this may be, 
there is now sufficient evidence available 
from a variety of sources to prove be- 
yond any question that love stands at the 
very center of the system of basic needs, 
and its satisfaction is fundamental if the 
organism is to develop in health. Love 
stands like the central sun of our solar 
system, holding all the basic needs in 
their courses as they revolve about it. 
The Elizabethan dramatist George Chap- 
man puts it very well: 


I tell thee Love is Nature's second sun, 
Causing a spring of virtues where he shines. 


It would seem that the most remark- 
able truths concerning human behavior 
can be arrived at by methods unlike 
those of the behavioral scientist. But then 
poets belong to a special class of visionary 
humanity. Behavioral scientists must plod 


behind them by scores of years, even 
centuries. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


It has been found that unless children 
are adequately loved during their first 
six years all sorts of harm may be done 
to their development as psychophysical 
organisms—and that much of this dam. 
age is irreversible. The principal disor- 
ders produced assume a very recogniza- 


ble form, consisting chiefly in the 
inability of the individual to love or to 
relate himself adequately to others. Such 
individuals have been called “the institu- 
tion child," *the affectionless character, 
or simply “the cold fish." The siet 
world, unhappily, is populated by = 
too many persons of this kind, and da 
in the judgment implied in the er 
"unhappily" because I fecl strongly m 
among the principal tasks of the e ^ 
cator must be the prevention of wei 
disasters being visited upon the indivi - 
ual by means of the proper teaching 
not only inside the classroom but long 
before the child arrives at school age. 
should consider a discussion such as this 
entirely valueless unless it contributed to 
this end, for the meaning of a word lies 
not in the sound it makes but in the 
reverberations in the form of the action 
it produces. 

| rane the lack of love has n 
found to produce all sorts of disor p 
conditions—diminution in capacity ns 
abstract reasoning, narrowness pep 
tion span, inability to relate, and t Tai 
—the provision of adequate love has n 
shown to be the best of all the stimu 
healthy development. matter 

It is no longer a theory but a m? aal 
of established fact that most functio ci- 
behavioral disorders are caused cw 
pally by the absence of love iut By 
during the person's first six me 
the time the educator formally à has 
upon the scene, most of the pap sae 
been done. But this is so only sonic 
we have consistently failed to Po nsking 
the role of the educator in the e we 
of human beings. Indeed, un the 
have regularly failed to E serm itself. 
nature and meaning of eium our con- 
We need to rethink and e Patin an 
ventional conception of edu ie 
our explicit function as educa 
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What is the function of education? To 
help create healthy human beings. By 
health, I mean the ability to love and the 
ability to work. Training in the three 
R's is to be regarded simply as instruc- 
tion in the techniques subserving the 
functions of the healthy human being. 
Our principal troubles at present result 
from the fact that we confuse instruc- 
tion with education. Instruction is not 
education. Today more than ever we in 
America need to be quite clear upon the 
nature of the difference, for in the hys- 
terical attempt to outdo our bogeymen 
in the design and manufacture of satel- 
lites there is danger that the distinction 
may be altogether submerged by the 
concentration on technology. To be hu- 
man ought to mean to be humane first, 
and to be instructed should always be 
secondary to that. It is vastly more im- 
portant to be civilized than to be clever 
—meaning by “civilized” behaving in a 
humane and "refined manner. A humane 
man is unlikely to misuse his knowledge; 
a merely instructed man is very likely 
to do so. But this is only one reason for 
insisting upon recognition of the distinc- 
tion between instruction and education. 
There are others, all of which can be 
subsumed in the statement that it is only 
through a soundly based system of edu- 
cation that human beings can be en- 
abled to realize their best potentialities 
for being human. 

By “a soundly based s 
tion” I mean one that is 
findings of the anthropological and be- 
havioral sciences concerning the nature 
of human nature, and the functioning of 
that human nature in the context of hu- 
man society. 

Summarized very brie 
ings are that man evolve 
such that a high premium Ww 
upon cooperative behavior on the part 


ystem of educa- 
based on the 


flv, those find- 
d in a manner 
as placed 
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of the individual. As greater demands 
were made upon intelligence those indi- 
viduals who relied less on instinct and 
more on intelligence were favored in the 
struggle for survival, so that eventually 
man became a virtually instinctless crea- 
ture who must learn most of what he 
does in relation to his environment. To 
negotiate that environment (cultural as 
well as physical) he requires an extended 
learning period. For the first half dozen 
or more years of this learning period he 
is wholly dependent upon other human 
beings, and it is what those human be- 
ings do to him during his formative vears 
that largely determines the personality 
of the individual. 

Analysis of the nature of human na- 
ture tells us that the human organism 

ossesses an inbuilt value system in the 
form of the basic needs. These represent 
the inner necessities, the inner required- 
ness, of the organisms, which must be sat- 
isfied if the organism is to develop in 
health. The operational form which 
these basic needs take is not consciously 
so much the need to survive as the need 
to relate—to relate to others and to be 
related to, which, in somewhat decep- 
tively plain English, means the need to 
love and to be loved. To love means to 
behave in a manner calculated to confer 
survival benefits upon others in a cre- 
atively enlarging manner. 

I read all the relevant evidence as in- 
dicating that the satisfaction of the or- 
ganism’s need to love and to be loved is 
the key which opens all the doors to its 
healthy development, and that insofar as 
this satisfaction is inadequately achieved 
the behavioral development of the or- 
ganism is disturbed. To come to the 

oint at once, we conclude that the func- 
tion of education should be principally 
to help the individual realize his poten- 
tialities for being a healthy human being, 
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that is to say, one who is able to relate 
himself in a harmonic and creative man- 
ner to others. To enable him, in short, 
to function as a warm, loving human be- 
ing. This should be the whole meaning 
and purpose of education—anything that 
is not this is not education. We have, 
then, in light of the facts, to ask our- 
selves as educators whether we are go- 
ing to remain part of the problem or to 
make ourselves part of the solution. 


10. 


II. 


a Sontag, L.W., 
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. Tisdal, F.F., “The role ofn 
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Mass Education May Lose the Individual” 


ARTHUR W. FOSHAY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER, HORACE MANN-LINCOLN INSTITUTE OF 
SCHOOL EXPERIMENTATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


"a three papers that precede this 
are different from one another, yet 
they make a single, central point about 
men and the world of men. The writers 
of the three preceding papers have this 
to say to us: the everlasting conflict in 
human affairs is between the good 
of the individual man and the apparent 
need of his society; Jove, viewed in Har- 
outunian's sophisticated way (caritas), or 
as Pearce's bumumitas, or as Montagu's 
literal necessity, is forever challenged by 
its death-dealing opposite. Haroutu- 
nian sees the opposite as denial of God, 
and therefore of oneself and others. 
Pearce sees the opposite as a denial of 
the essential humanity of human beings. 
Montagu sees the opposite as a kind of 
giving way before the assaults of hatred 
and fearfulness. 

The challenge of th 
education is thus implied. We educators 
are forever tempted to lose the individ- 
ual in the mass. We are reminded by 
Haroutunian, Pearce, and Montagu that 
to do so is to subvert the divine will, to 
deny the individual's humanity and thus 


ese disciplines to 


." This article is based in large part on a panel 
hree papers 


discussion that followed after the t 

read by Haroutunian, Pearce, and Montagu. 
€ panel participants were Professors Millie 

Almy, James McClellan, and Francis 530°- 

maker of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

sity; the moderator was Arthur W. Foshay. 
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our own, and literally to destroy him. 
The challenge could scarcely be more 
blunt. However, before we accept it, we 
must consider its relevance. Are we in 
fact in more than the usual danger of los- 
ing the individual? 

I will submit that we are. The big drift 
in contemporary education is precisely 
in the direction of herding and classify- 
ing people; for example, the offering of 
whole courses by television, and the tend- 
ency of too many of their promoters to 
deny or overlook the fact that human 
values are at stake in the massive schemes 
they promote. Or the uncritical accept- 
ance of mass testing on a national basis, 
without regard for the fact that taking 
such tests is itself a part of the education 
of the student, and is thus subject to 
every moral concern that applies to the 
rest of education. Or, again, the proposal 
of massive administrative plans that as- 
sume that the curriculum will be im- 
proved if we simply regroup the stu- 
dents—again with irritated denials that 
any human values are threatened by such 
dehumanizing treatment of people. 

The main current in education, aided 
by the eager support of some college ad- 
missions officers, some military officers, 
and in general by those who think that 
the world’s ills are to be met by schemes 
of classifying others, is toward teaching 
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the student that he is an item with cer- 
tain permanent characteristics, not that 
he is a man with certain possibilities. 

In the face of this, the writers of 
the preceding papers dare us to buck the 
tide. The challenge of the humanist, the 
theologian, and the behavioral scientist 
to the educator is that he educate: that 
he single-mindedly pursue the develop- 
ment of the individual person. When the 
school becomes a giant screening device 
instead of a place where the young are 
invited to grow up—when, that is, the 
individual is considered mainly in terms 
of his mass-relevant attributes instead of 
in terms of his personal possibilities— 
then the people rejected by the screening 
quickly disavow any responsibility for 
the public weal. 

Where are we to find the strength for 
resisting this tidal wave of heavily fi- 
nanced dehumanization? Haroutunian, 
Pearce, and Montagu imply that we 
may find the strength within our culture 
itself. Our hope must rest on the vitality 
of our fundamental beliefs, expressed in 
our religious tradition, our humanistic 
tradition, and our scientific tradition. 
These traditions say that each man is val- 
uable in his own right, that *. .. when a 
man loves his neighbor as himself, he 
loves not a conjunction of roles in an 
animal, but a fellow man, for whom his 
love . . . is life itself and joy,” to quote 
Haroutunian. They say that we must 
first of all recognize the tendency of 
mankind to deny his manhood, and the 
necessity therefore that people experi- 
ence personally the joy and tragedy that 
accompany the confrontation of man 
with himself. 

What these writers offer, then, is a 
hope, based on real knowledge of the 
agony it entails, that by an effort of will 
we can once more claim our own souls. 
Perhaps the battle between the individual 


and the system, aggravated by these fear- 
ful times, can once more be won. We 
can at least hope, if we draw on the 
moral wellspring of our cultural tradi- 
tion, that in the schools the human being 
will be treated with the reverence that 
is rightly his. We can hope to find within 
ourselves as educators the compassion We 
need as we view the shortcomings that 
plague us all. Perhaps the hope that 
springs eternal, springs also within us. 

Miss Almy, in commenting on Mr. 
Montagu’s paper, reiterated that ye 
is not enough. Bevond love there lies the 
need for skill and. discipline if the human 
creature is to fulfill his humanity. In is 
same sense, hope of itself is not enough. 
We educators must act, if the hope 15 
become more than hope. What must we 
do? 

First, we need to teach childrer e" 
view themselves in a universal ps 
to see themselves as Haroutunian woul is 
as creatures, not merely as beings. This - 
done when we take children to be sabe 
ble of making: making ideas, maeng pa 
tistic statements (as in the arts), ma ale 
things. For men are never more ies th t- 
Maker than when they themselves ad 
tempt to be creative. Having attemp S 
to create, a man can often find [owe 
within himself and compassion for ot we 
Moreover, we can use literature, pum 
the sciences, and the greatest re i anim 
writings for this same exalted PUE ch 
this being the very purpose for W 
they are intended. “dren to 

Second, we can teach childr E 
“confront their own humanity, ! con- 
intend to. As Pearce points out, a d 
frontation provides the central per at- 
much of the greatest pening Oedipt* 
tempted, whether in Babbitt o e is more 
Eliot or Shakespeare. But ther ius 
In addition to the humanists, 


ills 
the sk 
havioral scientists ask us to use 


n to 
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and information they have developed in 
bringing about and surviving this con- 
frontation. Dealing with our own hu- 
manity so that we may be more human 
provides a reason that rises above senti- 
mentality for practicing the many skills 
of human relations, including the rapidly 
developing body of skills and insights in 
the field of group behavior. 

Third, we can teach children to un- 
derstand the practical effects of love and 
hate. Montagu implies an aphorism: love 
prolongs life; hate hastens death. It comes 
as something of a surprise that this old, 
old belief is susceptible of experimental 
verification. We could, if we chose, 
introduce such experimentation into 
school. We could help children to be- 
come aware of the self-enhancing and 
self-destructive effects of the emotions. 
This is the twentieth century, not the 
eighteenth; we have known for two gen- 
erations that the emotions are to be used 
and controlled, not ignored or sup- 
pressed. Montagu implies that science 
has reached a point at which such self- 
training is a practical possibility. 

In short, these three writers urge upon 


us the importance of maintaining the 
school as an island, if necessary, where 
the individual man receives his proper 
honor, in a world that increasingly dis- 
honors him, in a world that repels in- 
dividuality. They speak to us of the high 
seriousness of our calling as educators. 
They call upon us to recapture the per- 
son—the creature, man—as the center of 
the school. 

In responding to their challenge, as 
we surely do (for it echoes the challenge 
from within us also), we recognize the 
risk we undertake. We risk the ridicule 
of those who consider things other than 
preserving the humane qualities of the 
school the most urgent need of these 
times—those who, for example, would 
“redeploy” teachers, mass classes in the 
name of economy, segregate children 
into the more and the less worthy and 
valuable to the world, practice increased 
specialism at the expense of a humane 
and general education, and in general 
make the man fit the mold of their own 
fears and aspirations, instead of making 
the mold fit the developing human be- 
ing we educate. 
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ences. The plateau effect already noted, 
between eight and nine years of school 
attendance, characterized the native- 
white males born in the North and West 
fifty-five years of age and over in 1950. 
Each ten-year group born in the South 
lagged from nearly a year to 1.7 years 
behind the others, and the grade-school 
graduation plateau characterized the 
Southern-born from age thirty-five to 
sixty-five. With the females, completion 
of ‘grade 8 was the norm for all but 
those seventy-five and older, and the dif- 
ferences among the regions exceeded one 
year in only one group, those forty-five 
to fifty-four years of age. 

Native females of the North and West 
reached the completed high school pla- 
teau between thirty-five and forty-four 
years of age; males between thirty and 
thirty-four. From this age group down- 
ward to the eighteen-year-olds and nine- 
teen-vear-olds the differences between 
those resident in the North and in the 
South widen. For these years they range 
from 1.4 to 2.6 years for the males and 
from 1.0 to 2.3 years for females, and 
average 1.8 and 1.4 years respectively. 
The gap is closing, however, It averaged 
only 1.25 years for those eighteen to 
twenty-one, and in the years of normal 
high school attendance was under a year. 

The explanation of these facts seems 
clear. The southern states lagged behind 
others in raising the legal school-leaving 
age to include at least completion of 
junior high school or more before a pu- 
pil was permitted to enter the labor 
force. Nor must the less advantageous 
economic position of the South (until 
the rapid industrialization Of recent 
years) be forgotten. With its lower per- 
Capita income the South also had the 
burden, self-imposed it is true, of sup- 
porting two systems of education, one 

for white students and one for Negroes. 


Foreign-born or foreign stock eae 
One of the possible surprises in the 1950 
census data relating educational status to 
ethnic characteristics is in the record of 
those of foreign or mixed foreign and 
native parentage. Among males, whether 
the parents were born in em 
or central Europe, these groups kae 
or slightly surpassed the record of the 
native-born male of native parentage 
from age eighteen to forty-four. This IS 
also true of females between eighteen 
and thirty-four whose parents came from 
northwestern Europe and of those eight- 
cen to twenty-nine years of age x: 
have central European parentage. LI 
ern European stock males lagged slightly 
behind the native white males, the gap 
increasing rapidly after age saa ie 

Only 5.2 per cent of the native- e 
white people twenty-five years of age n 
more of foreign or mixed parentage Wer 
classed as functionally illiterate, see 
as having completed less than E^ ines 
of elementary school. In 1950, SP nva 
parable proportion for those r i es 
parentage was 6.8 per cent. In e rn 
proportion of the native-born o à eee 
stock who had completed eight year E 
more of school by 1950 was 79.6 aen 
cent as against 75.9 per cent for prd 
born of native parentage. Only nid 
high school graduation or better is € € 
sidered do ‘those of native niit 
make a better record, 38.1 per ce 
against 36.5 per cent. —. 

Foreign-born lag. For the re = 11 
small number of foreign-born, du et 
per cent of the total population x cn 
five years of age and over in 1970; 98 
story is different. Almost er 
per cent, reported no years o ap 1025 
in 1950 as against 12.1 per cen s made $ 
In this group males in both Ye his may 
better record than females. | esit in 
be a reflection of the cultura 
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some societies that holds that women 
need less education than men. However, 
when functional illiterates are con- 
sidered, the females have a slight ad- 
vantage, less than a percentage point; 
164 per cent of the foreign-born were 
in this category in 1940, 15.3 per cent 
In 1950. 

Another factor accounting for the 
data presented is the considerable immi- 
gration to the United States from non- 
quota countries of people who have had 
little or no educational opportunity. For 
example, the Mexicans have come into 
the southwestern states in large numbers. 
One generalization seems clearly war- 
ranted from these data. The European 
Migrant came to this country to improve 
his position and standard of living and 
quickly acquired the conviction that if 
his children were to have a better life 
than their parents, full advantage must 
be taken of the educational opportunities 
the United States afforded. The data 
further show an almost amusing shift in 
the cultural pattern. Among the foreign- 
born and those of foreign stock in most 
but not all age groups from thirty-five 
up, the women lagged behind the men 
in the median number of years of school 
completed, probably a reflection of the 
European attitude toward the place of 
Women. Below age thirty-five the pat- 
tern tends to conform to that of people 
of native parentage, with females equal- 
ing or slightly exceeding the males. 

The college story. At the other end 
of the educational scale from illiteracy 
stand those who have had college experi- 
ence. Here the 1940'S showed a dra- 
matic gain. By 1950, for the native white 
individuals of native parentage, 15-5 Per 
cent over twenty-five years old had had 
some college experience; almost half, 7.0 
per cent, four years or more. This con- 
trasts with 12.6 per cent in 1940, pro- 


portionately a gain of close to 25 per 
cent. Comparable improvement occurred 
with the other nativity groups, the total 
with some college experience among the 
native-born of foreign parentage going 
from. 9.8 per cent in 1940 to 13.2 per 
cent in 1950, and the foreign-born white 
from 4.2 to 7.4 per cent. In both these 
groups the males showed a decidedly 
higher proportion than the females. In 
1950, 2.1 per cent of the Negro popula- 
tion and 4.8 per cent of other nonwhite 
people had achieved college graduation 
or better. The 1957 data vary only a lit- 
tle from those of 1950. The sample is 
too small to warrant discussing changes 
by sex and ethnic groups. 

Terminal year of schooling advances. 
One of the most interesting changes be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 relates to the most 
frequent terminal year for schooling. In 
1940 the terminal point was clearly the 
end of what used to be called grammar 
school, that is, either grade 7 or grade 8. 
For the three nativity groups—native 
white of native parentage, foreign or 
mixed parentage, and foreign-born— 
34.1, 42.0, and 36.4 per cent respectively 
completed their formal education in one 
of these grades. For the first two groups, 
those entering but not finishing high 
school was the next highest category. 
In each group slightly more than one- 
fourth completed high school; slightly 
less than one-fifth entered it, but left be- 
fore graduation. 

Educational attainment gained 1940- 
1950. It is clear from these data that 
decisive gains were made between 1940 
and 1950 by both white and nonwhite of 
both sexes, whether of native, foreign, 
or mixed parentage, measured by the 
number of years of schooling completed 
by those twenty-five or more years of 
age. The over-all nationwide results are 


summarized in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 

MEDIAN NUMBER OF YEARS OF SCHOOL CoM- 

PLETED BY WHITE PERSONS 25 YEARS OF AGE 


AND OVER BY Nativity, PARENTAGE, AND 
SEX FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1950 AND 1940 


GAIN 
CLASSIFICATION 1950 1940 IN 
YEARS 
NATIVE OF NATIVE 
PARENTAGE 
TOTAL 10.3 8. 1.4 
Male 9.8 8.7 T.I 
Female 10.7 9.1 Tz 
NATIVE OF FOREIGN 
OR MIXED PARENTAGE 
Torar 9.9 86 1.3 
Male 9.8 8.6 1.2 
Female IO.0 8.7 I.3 
FOREIGN-BORN 
TOTAL 8.2 7.3 
IE 8.2 7.3 0.9 
emale 8.2 7.3 0.9 


This gain of better than a year for all 
groups except the foreign-born has sey- 
eral explanations. It is due in the first 
place to the effect of state legislation 
which raised school-leaving age from 
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twelve or fourteen, which it was in some 
states in the first quarter of this century, 
to sixteen or high school graduation. 
Then too, older people, who as a rule 
had had less formal education than fol- 
lowing generations, had died. Their 
places were taken by those who had re- 
mained longer in school. The effect, 
moreover, of better enforcement of 
school attendance laws is seen in the de- 
cline in the proportion of adults who 
are actually or functionally illiterate. 
Nonwhite Groups. Nonwhite groups 
include Negroes (about 95 per cent), In- 
dians, and other races, largely oriental. 
The median number of years of school 
completed by those over twenty-five 
years of age in these groups, as of 195% 
is given for selected ages in Table 3. 
There has obviously been steady prog- 
Tess among all these groups. By 1957 the 
median for all nonwhite had gaine 
about a year—to 7.7. That the Negro 
will improve rapidly in the future is de 
dicated by the fact that males of this 
group fourteen to twenty-four years * 
age have already finished 8.1 years d 
school, females g.o—both figures eom 
two years beyond the 1950 "E 
Negro adults twenty-five and over. j 
sidering urban America alone, the 195 


TABLE 3 


MEpIAN NumBeEr OF YEARS oF 


SCHOOL COMPLETED py ETHNIC GROUPS AND 


SELECTED AGE Groups py SEx: 1950 


AGE ALL LS e Mim l 
NONWHITE Male Female Male Female Male Fema? 
25 years 4 
and over 6.8 6.4 35 8.7 Ir. 
25-29 8.7 8.2 dee (we £8 mao v 
45-54 6.2 BE Be 6.4 5.8 ee — 
65-74 3.8 3.8 4.3 34 2.5 7-3 
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median for Negroes of the age group 
fourteen to twenty-four is about a year 
above the national figure—9.o years for 
males, 9.9 for females. In the cities of the 
Northeast, where Negroes fourteen to 
twenty-four years of age make the best 
record, the medians in 1950 were 9.7 
years for males, 10.4 for females. Obvi- 
ously many of these persons have not 
completed their schooling. In a number 
of cities outside the South, only a few 
tenths of a year separate educational at- 
tainment of Negroes twenty to twenty- 
four years of age from that of the total 
Predominantly white population. Con- 
versely, in the urban Northeast only 
about 4 per cent of Negroes fourteen to 
twenty-four are functional illiterates, 
Whereas for the nation as a whole 6.8 per 
cent of native white people of native par- 
entage fall into this category. 

A comparison of the Negro youth of 
1950 with those over sixty-five years of 
age shows dramatic progress and, it is 
important to note, at an accelerating 
rate. In the South about half, 49.2 per 
cent, of the Negro males born between 
1905 and 1909 were functionally illit- 
erate. In contrast, of those born in 1931 
and 1932, less than one-fifth, 19.4 per 
cent, fell into this category. Of the older 
group barely one in twenty, 5.4 Pet cent, 
had graduated from high school; of the 
younger group better than one in seven, 
14.7 per cent. Outside the South, 13.5 
per cent of the older, 31-3 per cent of 
the younger group were high school 
graduates. The proportion in the South 
had almost tripled, in other regions bet- 
ter than doubled. Among white people 
in these age groups the increase in the 
proportion of high school graduates was 
75 per cent in the South, elsewhere 85 
per cent. . 

Puerto Rico's Record. One other sig- 
nificant comparison may be made be- 


cause it concerns the largest nonmain- 
land territory of the United States, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico with its 
more than two million inhabitants. 
Puerto Ricans in continental United 
States twenty-five years of age and over 
have completed from two to three times 
as many school years as those in Puerto 
Rico itself, and make a considerably bet- 
ter record than white persons with ‘Span- 
ish surnames in the five southwestern 
states for which the data for such per- 
sons are separately tabulated. The com- 
parison follows. 


YEARS OF SCHOOL 
COMPLETED 


CLASSIFICATION 
Male Female 


Puerto Ricans in U. S. 

TOTAL 8.2 
Born in Puerto Rico 8.0 
Born in United States 9.8 I 

Living in Puerto Rico 4.1 
White persons with Spanish 
surnames in U. S. 5.4 5.5 


Here again the conformity to the pat- 
tern of lower educational status for the 
female changed among the native-born 
of Puerto Rican parentage to a slight ad- 
vantage over the male. That the Puerto 
Rican record will also improve is shown 
by the record for number of years of 
school completed by those fourteen to 
twenty-four years of age—8.8 years. This 
is almost a year more than for those 
twenty-five to forty-four, and obviously 
not all in the younger age bracket have 
completed their formal education. 


EDUCATION AND RESIDENCE 


It is quite clear from an examination 
of the census that the level of education 
attained by adults varies according to the 
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region in which they live; according to 
whether they live in rural or urban ter- 
ritory, and within urban territory ac- 
cording to whether the population lives 
in a central city or in the suburbs. This 
is but to say that localities of varying 
types are selective in the population they 
attract in terms of the educational at- 
tainment. Of course this is not the sole 
explanation for the differences discussed 
in the paragraphs below. They are also 
reflections of the attitudes of a region 
or a community with respect to the de- 
sirability of high educational status and 
of the demand for training that the eco- 
nomic institutions may make upon the 
labor force. 

Regiom. "Taking the four major re- 
gions of the census—Northeast, North 
Central South, and West—it is clear 
that the best-educated population lives in 
the West, where in 1950 the average 
adult had completed 11.2 years of school, 
better than 1.5 more years than the 
Northeast's 9.6. The North Central states 
were a close third with 9.4 years. The 
South is in last place with 8.6 years. The 
spread between high and low regions is 
therefore 2.6 years. This spread has been 
increasing. The regions ranked in the 
same order in 1940, save that the North- 
east and North Central states were equal, 
but the spread was only 1.4 years at that 
time, even though every region showed 
an Improvement in 1950 over 1940. Table 
4 presents data on this point. 

This disparity among the regions in 
the rate of progress toward high school 
graduation as the median level of educa- 
tional attainment for the American adult 
population has existed for over a genera- 
tion. When those sixty-five to Sixty-nine 
years of age are compared it is evident 
that, except for the South, the difference 
among the regions was only two-tenths 
of a year, though southern males lagged 
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by two years and females by one and a 
half. 


TABLE 4 


" M- 

MEDIAN NUMBER OF YEARS OF ScHooL 1 

PLETED BY TOTAL POPULATION IN $f- 
REGION, 1940 AND 1950 


MEDIAN YEARS 
OMPLETED 
eiae deii GAIN 


REGION 

1940 1950 
Northeast 8.7 9.6 ae 
North Central 8.7 9.4 P 
South 8.0 8.6 un" 
West 9.4 11.2 i 


A partial explanation of this i eie 
the migration patterns of our popu ofited 
Here the West has perhaps pre that 
most, since many studies age ee 
the better-educated migrate ae 
This, however, is only a partial ri ne 
tion, and it is quite clear when t 
for the groups twenty-five to p lag- 
nine years old are examined that rei the 
gard regions, in comparison al re 
West, are catching up. Appena irh 
West simply began its surge ration for 
school graduation as the median ae the 
the population a decade earlier t seems 
other regions. This conclusion d in 

zi nte 
warranted from the data prese 
Table 5. ity: 

Dienna by Size of Co peer 
Can the differences in gauen nation 
among the major regions of t a s 
be related to the degree of ports fo 
the respective regions? m: if the na- 
instance, has approximately vell know? 
tion's farm population. Tt is 1 indices o 
that, measured by such usua 7 cr-puP! 
educational administration RUNE: and 
costs, teacher salaries and inearion 
length of term, rural educ 


i 
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TABLE 5 


MEDIAN NUMBER OF YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED By ToTAL POPULATION 
25 TO 29 YEARS OF ÅGE, 1940 AND 1950, BY SEX AND REGION 


MALE FEMALE 
REGION ——— GAIN M GAIN 
1940 1950 1940 1950 
Northeast 10.3 12.1 1.8 10.4 12.2 1.8 
North Central 10.7 12.2 I.5 II.3 12.2 0.9 
South 8.5 10.1 1.6 9.I 10.8 I.7 
West 12.0 12.4 0.4 12.2 12.4 ay 


lagged behind urban. Do rural people, 
in addition, attend school fewer years 
than urban? This seems to be the case. 
The median number of years of school 
completed by the total population in 
1950, distributed according to rural and 
urban residence, shows that in every re- 
gion the urban record is better than the 
rural nonfarm, and that in turn is better 
than the rural farm. Table 6 presents the 
situation. 


TABLE 6 


MEDIAN NUMBER OF YEARS O 

PLETED BY PERSONS 25 YEARS 

FOR URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION 
REGION: 195° 


r SCHOOL COM- 
OLD AND OVER 
BY 


RURAL RURAL 


REGION URBAN 
NONFARM FARM 
Northeast 9.7 9.3 8.8 
North Central 10.2 8.9 8.7 
South 9.7 8.2 7.3 
West II.9 10.0 9:0 


of the two rural 


The disadvantage door 
with the cities 15 


groups as compared i 
more serious than appears from this 
table, because the gap appears to have 
widened up to 1950 although strenuous 
efforts have been made in the past quar- 


ter century to strengthen rural educa- 
tion. Despite better-trained teachers and 
lengthening school terms in rural areas, 
the holding power of the rural school 
increased only slightly, even when the 
white population is separately consid- 
ered. For those sixty-five years of age 
and over, less than a year separates the 
farm from the city population. For those 
twenty-five to forty-four years of age, 
the difference is 3.4 years for males and 
2.4 females. Migration from farm to city 
is one explanation. It is probable that the 
relative decline in the educational at- 
tainment of farm people has been 
checked. When only those twenty-five 
to twenty-nine years of age are consid- 
ered in terms of the 1957 survey it de- 
velops that farm males have finished 10.5 
years of school, females 12.0. This is a 
gain of exactly two years since 1950 for 
females of this age group and of 1.5 
years for males. The group twenty to 
twenty-four years old for the total farm 
population shows a further gain, 1950- 


1957, Of 1.4 years. 

The median number of years of school 
completed by adults may, like any av- 
erage, conceal significant trends. In pre- 
senting the data for urbanized areas, or, 
to use the census term, standard metro- 
politan areas, the 1950 census distributed 
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the population between the central cities 
and their suburbs or fringe. When the 
educational data for these two parts of 
our urbanized areas are examined, it de- 
velops that the suburban white popula- 
tion is the better educated. Among non- 
white people the central cities hold a 
slight advantage. There is doubtless more 
opportunity for them in the central city 
than in the suburb. The nonwhite sub- 
urban result may be affected by the 
number of domestic servants employed 
in such communities. This comparison is 
given in Table 7. 


TABLE 7 


MEDIAN NuMBER OF YEARS OF SCHOOL Com- 
PLETED BY POPULATION 25 YEARS OLD AND 
OvER IN CENTRAL CITIES AND SUBURBS OF 
URBANIZED AREAS BY COLOR AND SEX: 1950 


COLOR CENTRAL SUBURBS 
AND SEX CITIES 
WHITE 10.3 11.3 
Male 10.2 II.2 
Female 10.4 11.4 
NonwWHITE 8.1 7.9 
Male 7.9 7.6 
Female 8.3 8.1 


Here again the medians conceal inter- 
esting trends. The data are too volumi- 
nous to present by sex for all age groups 
and every educational category for 
every size group of urbanized areas. 
Total figures are given for selected 
educational categories for the tota] po 
ulation twenty-five years of age and over 
in Table 8 and by regions in Table 9. 

It should be pointed out that the 
rural-urban comparisons possible from 
Table 8 in no sense mean that the farm 
population is bereft either of leadershi 
or of professional service. The village or 

town, since the coming of the automo- 


bile and the hard-surfaced road, has in- 
creasingly become the capital of a pnt 
village-centered or town-centered. = 
community, where the consolidate 

school is located and where its teachers 
and other professionally trained persons 
such as doctors, lawyers, and nurses Jive 
and where many of the social activities 
and organizational contacts of the farm 


TABLE 8 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATI "de 
OLD AND OVER IN SELECTED A: * 
CATEGORIES Bv SIZE OF PLACE: 19. 


ON 25 YEARS 
ONAL 


YEARS OF SCHOOL 
COMPLETED BY gu 
CATED PERCENTAG 

OF POPULATION 


SIZE OF AREA ee 


Less nd 
than 8 XA aver 
5 
URBANIZED a T$ 
3,000,000 and over 9.2 21-1 n 7-7 
1,000,000-3,000,000 8-3 aa 23.0 7:2 
250,000-1,000,000 8.3 17: 22.5 68 
Less than 250,000 9.3 17:5 
NOT URBANIZED 1.9 7:3 
25,000 or more 9.1 "pn es 7.0 
10,000-25,000 9.7 18.3 19.9 6-4 
2,500-10,000 10.9 19-3 19.1 57 
1,000-2,500 10.7 21.5 
Less than 1,000 17.7 49 
(incorporated) 9.5 26.5 d 3.1 
Other rural 15-4 23-4 
P e rofes 
population center. While not all Pra” 


es 
5 5 tegorie 
sional, technical and kindred catego" ^., 


of workers are college gadaa ees 
ness among others, professiona ed pe 
most of them are. In urbanize din cities 
250,000 population and a p ooo 4 d 
outside urbanized areas O : bé 
over, from ro to 11 per jet i an! tech- 
force fall in the professions! “porated 
nical category. Even In the ! habitants 9 
village of less than 1,000 10 
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TABLE 9 
MEDIAN YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY PERSONS 25 YEARS OLD AND OvER, TOTAL 
AND NONWHITE BY URBAN OR RuRAL RESIDENCE AND BY REGION: 1950 
NORTHEAST NORTH CENTRAL SOUTH WEST 
RESIDENCE 
M F M F M F M F 
TOTAL 
Urban 9.7 9-7 10.0 10.3 9.4 9.9 II.5 12.0 
Rural nonfarm 9.0 9.8 8.8 9.3 8.0 84 9.3 10.6 
Rural farm 8.7 8.9 8.6 8.9 6.9 7.7 8.8 10.1 
NONWHITE 
Urban 8.3 8.5 8.3 8.6 6.4 71 8.8 9.5 
Rural nonfarm 7.6 8.2 7.6 8.1 4.7 5.6 7.4 7.2 
Rural farm 6.5 7-9 6.7 7.6 43 54 6.7 72 


per cent of the labor force are so classi- 
fied, as are 9.3 per cent in centers of 
1,000 tO 2,500 population, twice the com- 
arable proportion for the population 
classified as *other rural." But such per- 
sons serve in communities of which the 
farmer is a part. When sociological com- 
munities are considered as against the 
civil divisions of government which the 
census must use, the relative disadvan- 
tages of the rural population, although 
existing, is by no means So great as 
might be inferred from the data pre- 


sented by the census. 


SUMMARY 


rrent barrage of criti- 
s, the forbidding look- 


ing columns of figures in the 1950 United 
States Census record substantial progress 
on all items which are measured by it. 
High school graduation has become iw 
normal expectation for American youth, 


Despite the cu 
cism of our school 


an improvement of almost two years over 
1940 and about four over a generation 
ago. This improvement has gone on in 
all regions and in both city and country, 
though at varying tempos. In it the Ne- 
gro group has shared disproportionately. 
If present trends continue, the lack of 
equality of educational opportunity 
which the Negro has suffered will dis- 
appear in the not too distant future. 
Large numbers and proportions of 
American youth are gaining college ex- 
perience. The tremendous gains in adult 
education, which the Census does not at- 
tempt to measure, appear to be a per- 
manent condition of our society. Judged 
by the behavior of the American peo- 
ple, their faith in education and their de- 
sire for it are both at a high point. It is 
beyond the power of the data available 
to measure the quality of this education, 
but that quality is affected by social and 
economic conditions. 


: — "T iade 

Higber Education in Transition, by Jo 
ie and Willis Rudy. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1958. 494 + viii. 


American educational history remains a 
relatively unexplored frontier. Into its re- 
gions, where lies a mass of unorganized 
data concerning higher education, a few 
giants have ventured. Morison has mined 
the mother lode at Harvard, Curti and 
Carstensen followed briefly the central 
vein at Wisconsin, Hofstadter and Metzger 
gathered choice nuggets in the stream of 
academic freedom, Butts and Schmidt have 
searched for ivory in the jungle of liberal 
arts colleges, and Ross and Eddy have par- 
tially reaped the golden grain of the land- 
grant colleges. A handful of other compe- 
tent explorers have briefly homesteaded at 
the site of specific institutions, and the bi- 
ographies of such early pioneers as Eliot, 
White, and Gilman are available. The rec- 
ords of all such lonely venturers into the 
frontier have fallen into the hands of Pro- 
fessors Brubacher and Rudy, who now at- 
tempt an over-all map of the territory. 
Such a map has long been needed; the 
last general cartographer, Charles F. 
Thwing, left the field a half-century ago. 
Quite aside from its particular merits, which 
are considerable, Higher Education in 
Transition is thus without a single rival. If 
one wants to get a general view of the 
history of American higher education, he 
simply must turn to this volume, Where 
else can he find, within a single binding, a 
description of three centuries of higher 
learning in which he is told of curricular 
struggles, administrative problems, student 
life, and the attempts to define the distinc- 
tive functions of liberal arts colleges, state 
universities, professional schools, and extra- 
curricular activities? Let us, then, all gladly 
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acknowledge our debt to these ud 
those of us who know the chaotic E aded 
source materials in the field a 
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required in examining so wide a 5 $ "ud 
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life in situations we can easily reconstruct. 
One reads on avidly to see what will hap- 
pen to the characters in the plot and even, 
through empathy, to himself. Though one 
is inclined to protest that, after all, Hof- 
stadter and Metzger were writing a special- 
ized study in which there was greater room 
to work, nevertheless the Brubacher and 
Rudy volume does come to life in the same 
way when the authors select for emphasis 
a single institution, person, OF ideological 
struggle. Perhaps a better picture of the 
whole would emerge if fewer representa- 
tive cases were elaborated and humanized 
rather than an attempt made to cover the 
field in an encyclopedic manner. 

This is a problem which has trapped 
many historians, and one can forgive these 
authors if they do not always escape it. 
They are also caught with good company 
by another trap into which many educa- 
tional historians have stumbled. One 1s 
more surprised to see them caught here, 
since they do report the data needed to 
avoid it. This is the assumption that earlier 
educational institutions can be classified in 
the same elementary school, secondary 
school, and higher education categories We 
now recognize. Brubacher and Rudy a 
casionally cite authorities who considere 
the colonial colleges secondary schools— 
in my judgment the more adequate concep- 
tion—and who recognized that until the 
last half of the nineteenth century the 
academies, high schools, normal schools, 


seminaries, and colleges were competing 


institutions. Only gradually, and quite re- 
cently, was the secondary school slid in be- 
tween the vernacular grammar school and 
the college to make an articulated system. 
Since the authors at times explicitly rec- 
ognize this fact, one is amazed to see pow 
repeat the old assumption that certain -3 
jects were dropped down into the second- 
ary school. They note, for example (P do 
that in 1720 geometry was scudie Lin t 
senior collegiate year at Yale, that by 1743 
it was offered in the sophomore year. that 
by 1825 it had become a freshman ann 
and that by 1855 it was required for admis- 


sion. Now I have not checked the increas- 
ing age of Yale students in this period. The 
data Morison gives us on the age of Har- 
vard students in the seventeenth century 
make it clear, however, that most students 
then took geometry at the approximate age 
of current high school sophomores—per- 
haps they were as young as fifteen, maybe a 
year beyond that. We also have the com- 
plaints of Francis Wayland against six- 
teen-year-old college students in the 1850's. 
A casual reader of Brubacher and Rudy 
might well infer that in terms of age and 
previous years of schooling the scholar of 
1850 took geometry four years earlier than 
his eighteenth century counterpart. The 
fact is that he was probably of about the 
same age and previous educational experi- 
ence. 

The matter of geometry is a detail which, 
of itself, is relatively unimportant. Tt is im- 
portant, however, that when we turn to an 
earlier generation for their ideas about sec- 
ondary and higher education we keep 
clearly in mind the kinds of institutions 
and students they were talking about. I 
suggest, then, that we would think more 
accurately of the colonial and early na- 
tional college, and perhaps evaluate more 
adequately contemporary arguments about 
secondary education, if we abandoned this 
talk about “pushing down" collegiate 
studies. Actually, there were no precise 
earlier equivalents to modern secondary 
and higher educational institutions. In a 
sense the "people's colleges"—high schools 
and academies—were rivals to the colleges. 
As they became more numerous the col- 
leges abandoned the field and moved up, 
with respect to both curriculum and age of 
student body. Early nineteenth-century ar- 
guments about the terminal liberal educa- 
tion functions of the college might be more 
relevant to the current debate about 
secondary education than is discussion of 
the college preparatory function of the 
Latin Grammar School. The latter was, in 
some respects, an elementary school. 

No doubt Brubacher and Rudy merely 
slipped with respect to inferences their dis- 
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cussion of geometry suggests. In general 
they seem to be well aware of the argu- 
ments advanced above. They will have made 
no small achievement if their book con- 
strains all readers, as it did this one, to ask, 
“But is this really the ‘meaning of Ameri- 
ca’s long experiment with the higher learn- 
s 
id MerLe L. BorrowmMan 
University of Wisconsin 


Public Education in America—A New 
Interpretation of Purpose and Practice. 
Edited by George Z. F. Bereday and 
Luigi Volpicelli. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1958. X + 212 PP- $4.00. 


It must be stated at the outset that this 
book does not provide just one interpreta- 
tion but an entire series of interpretations— 
seventeen, in fact—each rendered by a dif- 
ferent person. The editors have done a 
good job of selection of both topics and 
authors. Not only is every writer in the 
volume known to most American educators, 
but each is recognized as an authority in 
his field. With such a combination as this, 
the book can hardly fail to impress a wide 
audience, particularly now, when so many 
citizens are concerned about the status of 
American public schools. 

The Opening chapter provides an excel- 
lent description of the “basic features of 
American education” and thus introduces 
several of the aspects which are dealt with 
at greater length in succeeding chapters, 
The essay on philosophical theories offers 
a good historical Survey of American edu- 
cational philosophies from the time of the 
founding of the Republic, but it gives scant 
attention to the present period. Either this 
chapter should have been extended or an- 
other should have been devoted to 
rent controversy over the a 
poses of public education, 

Fortunately, the editors and authors have 
not hesitated to include other controversia] 
issues. The complex problem of Social class 


the cur- 
ims and pur- 


among students and its effect on ior 
schools is faced frankly, although som 
i i i sell have been given 
consideration might well 3 
to the class origins and backgrounds 9 
teachers and school administrators. ET 
larly, the essay on race problems limits = 
self entirely to the Negro question, co z 
pletely ignoring the American wee nM 
other racial groups which are p 
important factors in the Southwest po im. 
of our nation. On the other hand, the c - 
ter on religion in public education mepa 
haps attempted to include too im 
one recognizes the enormous e. neue 
inherent in analyzing this question, 4 pha 
tainly anyone undertaking such a task i» 
be accorded wide latitude in bin. i 
nature of his approach. Neverthe sein 
conception of religion merely as dama of 
hensive life-orientation" or "the pane tes 
organization of life in relation to ios facile, 
garded as ultimate" (p. 93) is 2: guper- 
for it allows the omission of all the idc 
natural and metaphysical factors diy di 
many persons see as the core of A * usd 
ligious belief, Proceeding from am ci a- 
ception, this essay has no difficu roi 
ing two major conclusions: (1) E es 
has some religion,” and (2) jag ene 
tional system presupposes some h these 
faith.” This reviewer regards dels led 
conclusions as questionable, re teaching 
they in turn are used to make sod seem 
of religion in American prse qum prove 
à much simpler problem than it lity of re- 
to be. It is not only the “plura dis situa- 
ligious faiths” that complicates gich Bà 
tion in America (other nage condi- 
England and Germany, share eneity 25 
tion), but the religious hererog Te The 
well of most American riy nin petter 
author's definition of religion mig i 
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bearing the title Public Education in 
America, an essay on private schools should 
be included. The decision to do this was a 
wise one, for the comparisons shed much 
light on the views which many private 
school patrons hold toward public educa- 
tion. Some of the attitudes expressed in 
this article are: (1) that greater academic 
freedom is enjoyed in private schools; (2) 
that the private school can be managed 
better because usually its enrollment is 
small; (3) that private schools illustrate the 
“sound American doctrine” that parents 
can send their children to school wherever 
they please. Since none of these views can 
be either proved or disproved to the satis- 
faction of everyone, it can only be said 
that this reviewer’s observations have not 
led him to the same conclusions. Dismissals 
of private school teachers merely for dis- 
agreements with the headmaster are known 
to have occurred, and the fact that these 
instances do not usually get the publicity 
accorded purges in public schools makes 
the situation even more dangerous to civil 
liberties. The recent study by Dr. James 
Bryant Conant unequivocally states that 
small enrollment is one of the chief factors 
in creating inefficiency in public school 
operation. How can the same factor be an 
advantage in private schools? The third 
citation from the essay is an example of a 
prevalent American illusion in regard to 
many opportunities other than education: 
no mention is made of the limitations im- 
posed by insufficient income, low social 
status, undesirable personal Hp mes ia 
unpopular social views, or the inequa s: 
engendered by backgrounds in ethnic an 
religious minorities. It is an established fact 
that in most of the United States the public 
schools accept students without even ask- 
ing questions about these matters. As was 
mentioned earlier, the comparisons stated 
or implied in this essay contribute much to 
a better understanding of public education 
in America. 

A. final word must be said about another 
aspect of the book also previously Win. 
tioned: the array of authors. The qualifica- 


tions of each are above question, but the 
geographic and institutional representation 
is somewhat narrow. At the time of their 
writing, twelve of the seventeen were em- 
ployed in New York State, nine of these at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and another on the faculty of Columbia. 
One was in New Jersey, one in New Eng- 
land. The Midwest is represented by only 
two authors and the Far West by only one. 
The entire area south of the Mason-Dixon 
line exists without a spokesman, and indeed 
without much interpretation. If, as the 
Preface states, American education must be 
judged to a large extent by what it means 
to Americans, then the vision of America 
must become as broad as the reality. At the 
time the book was being written this reality 
did not include Alaska, but it most cer- 
tainly encompassed Alabama, Arkansas, 
and Arizona. 
W. H. E. Jounson 
University of Pittsburgb 


Administration for Adaptability, edited 
by Donald H. Ross. New York, 
Metropolitan School Study Council, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1958. 643 pages. $12.00. 


Descriptive and explanative is the sub- 
title of this significant undertaking of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council. 
Whereas “administration for adaptability” 
as a term might mean a variety of things 
to a variety of persons, the simple descrip- 
tion “a source book drawing together the 
results of more than 150 individual studies 
related to the question of why and how 
schools improve” tells what this compen- 
dium of successful practices really is. And 
this is what it is—a source or reference 
book for the student and practitioner of 
school administration. It is a professional 
rather than a popular treatment of prac- 
tices ranging all of the alphabetical way 
from accounting systems to zoning and 
planning. 
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Like the work of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council, which has as its ma- 
jor objective the improvement of school 
systems through their trained professional 
personnel, Administration for Adaptability 
addresses its inventory of practices which 
it has sponsored during its period of distin- 
guished service in the neighborhood cli- 
mate in which it has operated to those 
trained and competent in the educational 
field. While the novitiate will not find this 
easy reading he will not fail to recognize 
the important wealth of successful and 
purposeful activities which it reports and 

details. 

In a characteristically trenchant fore- 
word, Dr. Paul R. Mort, founder of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council, reit- 
erates his oft-expressed dismay at educa- 
tional lag and gives warm endorsement to 
the postulate of science “adapt or perish.” 
Always constructive, Dr. Mort, who per- 
sonally motivated many of the studies that 
this volume reports (and probably irritated 
many school superintendents into others 
of no less significance), suggests that here 
is a seedbed of ideas for other school sys- 
tems. Although not unmindful of the 
uniqueness and values of the experimenta- 
tion recorded in Administration for Adapt- 
ability, Mort suggests that this refinement 
and up-dating of the 1951 edition of the 
same title gives indication of what re- 
mains to be done in the adaptability area, 
Here, indeed, is one of the major contribu- 
tions in the compilation, significant though 
it is in itself, 

A helpful Editor's Preface follows the 
foreword, and here the late Donald H. 
Ross describes how the book Was designed 
and put together. Generous in his acknowl- 
edgment of the contributions of the many 
authors, Dr. Ross modestly minimizes the 
important role he played in both the origi- 
nal and this subsequent edition, which will 
long reflect his own tremendous research 
and editing capabilities. 

The text of the book Administration for 

Adaptability is presented in four parts: 


“Adaptability in a Matrix of General Prin- 
ciples”; “What Happens in the —— 
Process"; “Influences on the Adaptability o 
School Systems”; and “Who Are the 
Adaptors?” Three appendixes, bibliogra- 
phies in standard and code form, and an 
index follow the text. 

Regardless of the arca considered, = 
of the twenty-one chapters is replete WEM 
specific and helpful suggestions. ipee 
the chapter entitled “Public Understand- 
ing." Here, after suggesting that ue fag- 
tors—greater financial support and are 
public understanding or expectancy of e 
ucation—hold the greatest hope as the foc 
for direct efforts to make better red 
the importance of lay understanding ane s 
educational vision are discussed. onu 
relationship between public — mP 
and adaptability is statistically established, 
with concrete suggestions for Lise 
Public opinion following. The THEAT is 
opinion sampling is recounted and eri 
as to how to conduct a poll are per ve" 
Sequentially “Finding out what you Hod a 
is then considered. The chapter goes aah 
treat such important topics as “The ue 
met Needs Conference’ to dice penne ions 
lic opinion," “What people believe - ub- 
education," “The problem of MERE 
lic understanding," "Handles for of 

: ding” (with a listing 
Public understanding (wit lic under- 
media available), "Improving pub T" impli- 
standing by lay participation (with ies 
cations for those involved), and Lll rtici- 
With a proposed "Charter for y^ pe 
pation in Educational Planning. T iaoi 
lists principles underlying lay p ob- 
suggested procedures, cautions tO ' ation, 
served, the advantages of lay particip 
and a final credo. less at 

This chapter, selected more ates vol- 
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vant research in each, the findings and con- 
clusions. Meticulous documentation and the 
careful listing and description of source 
material enhance each chapter. 

It is difficult to be critical—construc- 
tively or destructively—of Administration 
for Adaptability. One reacts to it as to the 
dictionary and recognizes in each a tre- 
mendously valuable series of listings— 
words alphabetically in the one and in the 
other an inventory of the researches of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council which 
have been found significant, useful, authori- 
tative, and effective. If one prefers an un- 
abridged to an abridged dictionary, the lat- 
ter will appear somewhat inadequate. So it 
is with the limitations of Administration 
for Adaptability, for in the areas under con- 
sideration only the researches of the Coun- 
cil are presented. Although helpful and 
representative of best practice, they are 
neither the alpha nor the omega of what 
has been done on a nation-wide scale. The 
careful, thorough student of educational 
administration and the practitioner will 
want, therefore, to implement his study by 
reading further and widely consulting other 
reliable, valuable recognized sources. This, 
however, does not minimize the contribu- 
tion that the volume makes in itself, which 
is a distinguished one in the literature of 
the field. i . 

It is to be hoped that Administration for 
Adaptability will be revised and up-dated 
with frequency, so swiftly does new re- 
Search give assurance of improved prac- 
tices. When next the volume 1s revised, 
‘more charts and diagrams would assist in 
the interpretation of the studies un p 
reported. Helpful, too, would be a further 
simplification of research c 
and application. A third bibliography, iden- 
tifying significant research outside of that 
sponsored by the Council but related to oi 
areas under consideration In the Counci s 
synthesis of its own excellent ger i 
would likewise prove 2 worth-while addi- 


tion. 
Herorn C. Hunt 
Harvard University 


The Guidance Function in Education, by 
Percival W. Hutson. New York, Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1958. xvii 
++ 680 pp. $6.00. 


Guidance is very much in the public eye 
at present. James B. Conant lists extended 
guidance services as the first of his twenty- 
one recommendations for improving the 
American high school; the Educational 
Policies Commission has given guidance a 
prominent place in its last two statements; 
Part II of the 1959 Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education 
is devoted to personnel services in educa- 
tion; and guidance is one of the aspects of 
education for which the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 provides funds. At 
the same time, when linked with education 
for “life adjustment,” its very existence may 
be questioned on the grounds that it pro- 
motes anti-intellectualism. 

Disagreements about the place of guid- 
ance in education often have their roots in 
differences in meanings assigned to the 
term. In practice, too, guidance is many 
things. Thus, a book bearing the title The 
Guidance Function in Education seems es- 
pecially timely. 

Professor Hutson’s book is not, however, 
primarily an analysis of issues in education 
and society and a logical derivation of the 
place of guidance in education. It is in- 
tended as a text for a basic course in guid- 
ance for “all school workers. . . at all school 
levels.” Hutson does devote almost one- 
fourth of the book to defining guidance 
and detailing the characteristics of our so- 
ciety and our educational system which 
support the need for it. The balance of the 
book is a discussion of methods in guid- 
ance, similar in rough outline to a number 
of basic texts in guidance. 

The author sees the purpose of educa- 
tion as the optimum development of the in- 
dividual; guidance consists of services 
which facilitate this development. Guidance 
services are both “distributive” and “ad- 
justive,” that is, they help youth to make 
the most appropriate educational and voca- 
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tional selections and they remove barriers 
to learning. Guidance is neither the ae 
of personnel work, the whole of individua - 
jzed education, nor the whole of education. 
But the entire school staff, not just the spe- 
cialist, has a role in carrying out the guid- 
ance function. One task of the specialist m 
guidance, then, is to help others see their 
roles in this area and carry them out effec- 
tively. The term “counselor” seems inade- 
quate to describe the guidance specialist be- 
cause of the multiplicity of his activities; 
“guidance consultant” seems to Hutson to 
describe more adequately the guidance spe- 
cialist’s proper role. 

Hutson’s views are not particularly new, 
though some of them are mildly contro- 
versial. Many writers in guidance, for ex- 
ample, would accord counseling first place 
among guidance methods; Hutson considers 
it simply az important method. Hutson 
sees substantial value in the homeroom or- 
ganization for guidance purposes; many 
practitioners in guidance consider home- 
room guidance programs unworkable. 

Hutson’s concept of guidance does lead 
to services which ought to be helpful to 
young people in school. The examination 
of the social and educational scene, how- 
ever, is part of a somewhat unusual rea- 
soning process. The author takes a stand 
on what guidance should be, then asks 
whether the society and the school system 
are appropriate environments for guidance, 
It is as if a concept of guidance were de- 
rived independently of the society, with 
any inconsistencies between society and 
the service being resolved by modification 
of the society, not the service. 

The chapters on the social and educa- 
tional scene suffer from the author’s fail- 
ure to consult recent references. Hutson 
is aware of this, and asserts in the Preface 
that, in consulting references, he is “look- 
ing for value, rather than recency.” The 
argument seems convincing until one notes 
that in these two chapters only one-sixth 
and one-eighth respectively of the end-of- 
chapter references are as recent as 1950. 
Over 40 per cent of the references for the 


two chapters are from the 1930'S. The bal- 
ance does not seem right. Even if one as- 
sumes that few have written perceptively 
about education or society in the '50's surely 
recent changes in society or in education can 
be more adequately perceived in the Lael 
ent than they could have been predicte 
the past. Interestingly, in a pae 
counseling, an aspect of Hutson's field o 
concentration, two-thirds of the references 
were written in the present decade. j 
If Hutson’s book fails to be a fresh a 
penetrating analysis of the place of gui 
ance in education, it nonetheless has many 
virtues as a basic text in guidance. Biyron 
reports relevant research in greater a 
tity and detail than most such ee 
bibliographies are extensive and, = E 
chapters, seem well selected; his d 
of guidance topics is comprehensive; 
he writes lucidly. : 
When ine: ^ class settings where pmi 
facilities are limited, or in institutions W s 
students are able to read widely, Hutso 
book should serve its purpose well. 
CuanLEs N. MORRIS 
Teachers College, Columbia 


. Le 
The Christian Teacher, by ar Pia 
Fevre. New York and as 
Abingdon Press, 1958. 176 PP- 
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three major religious groups—Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews. It has produced a 
great variety of books, reports, programs, 
and organizations, and indeed a few new 
institutions of higher education. 

The Christian Teacher is part of a rap- 
idly growing body of literature on the sub- 
ject. Professor Le Fevre writes as a Prot- 
estant Christian, and his book is addressed 
mainly to others of the same religious per- 
suasion. The issues with which he deals are 
formulated in the terms of discussions 
which have characterized recent and cur- 
rent Protestant theology. He addresses him- 
self to teachers who are Protestant Chris- 
tians and wish to explore seriously the 
bearing of their religious faith upon their 
work as teachers. 

This is to say by implication that the 
book moves within a rather constricted or- 
bit. Catholic and Jewish teachers may find 
here illuminating ideas, but secular-minded 
teachers will, I fear, find many pages un- 


intelligible or irrelevant. 
Secular-minded educators will find, how- 


ever, that Le Fevre and the group for which 
he speaks do not for a moment seek to 
limit or compromise either the freedom 
or the intellectual integrity of higher edu- 
cation. Rather, the problem between the 
author and the secular teacher lies in the 
radically different language in which the 
issues of man's spiritual and intellectual 
life are described, and the absence of any 
lexicon for translating from one to the 


other. m ^ 
Within the circle of Christian teachers 


Le Fevre has much that is valuable to say. 
Beginning with the teacher's vocation he 
moves to the teacher's relation to his own 
discipline, and to the major curricular areas 
of higher education, indicating in each case 


points of relevance for Christian concern. 
There are also chapters on the teacher's 
personal relation to students, to his col- 
leagues, and to the academic community 
generally. The final chapter deals signifi- 
cantly with “God and the Teaching-Learn- 
ing Process." 

The book is disappointing in its omis- 
sions. As the reviewer has indicated, it does 
not deal with the relation of the Protestant 
Christian teacher with his colleagues of 
other religious persuasion, or of no con- 
scious religious persuasion at all. Neither 
does it deal with the pervasive and funda- 
mental issue of the Christian in his rela- 
tion to the secular community. Such omis- 
sions have the force of narrowing both the 
argument and the usefulness of the book. 

Also there is in these pages—often no 
more than a vague suggestion—a kind of 
pietism that is present too in many Prot- 
estant educational groups. The suggestion 
is that somehow the Protestant Christian 
teacher is in possession of a viewpoint 
which gives him a sort of superiority— 
moral, religious, intellectual or personal— 
to his colleagues. Writing as a Protestant 
Christian, I should want to disavow this 
attitude vigorously and completely. Surely 
the virtues of great teaching that Le Fevre 
describes and celebrates are not the monop- 
oly of any one religious group. Indeed my 
observation is that they seem to vary inde- 
pendently of any creed or confession. 

There is an old saying that it is easier to 
start a hare than to catch him. This book 
raises many issues of fundamental impor- 
tance to both religion and higher educa- 
tion. One hopes that the discussion of them 
will continue. 

Joun A. HurcHisoN 
Columbia University 
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"This book says that learning to work in groups is important and shows that D 
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improving the effectiveness of school groups, from classroom to board an educa orm 
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these questions. Their answers are particularly relevant today. 
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